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EDITORIAL 


1946! — and  with  it  the  dawn  of  new  hope,  the  expectation  of  better 
and  bigger  things  to  come.  The  reunion  of  loved  ones.  The  cleansing 
of  streams  and  waterways.  The  back  yard  house-cleaning  of  industry. 
The  “cease-fire-order”  to  the  reckless  dumping  of  human  filth  into 
the  streams  of  Pennsylvania — the  beginning  of  far-flung  programs 
aimed  at  restoration  and  reclamation  of  our  natural  outdoor  resources. 

Yes — 1946  really  and  truly  ushers  in  the  dawn  of  a brighter  and  more 
promising  era — replacing  the  alarm  and  chaos  now  bundled  and 
filed  away  in  the  history  of  the  last  hectic  years. 

The  success  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  all  these  grand  things  outdoors,  of  course,  resolves  into  a 
problem  which  nestles  right  in  the  laps  of  us  all.  It’s  entirely  up  to 
us,  you  and  I! 

It  must  be  team-work  and  a diligent  cooperation  between  us  all;  or 
it  will  all  be  a disturbing  dream. 

The  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  are  awake!  Sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  learned  and  learned  the  hard  way  just  what  a heritage 
and  privilege  we  as  free  men,  enjoy  here  in  America!  They  are 
determined  more  now  than  ever  before  to  improve  and  protect  and 
stand  guard  over  these  noble,  yes — sacred  outdoors,  for  which  so 
many  have  died. 

There  can  be  no  room  for  the  chiseler  and  cheat! 

The  days  of  persistent  law-breaking  must  be  past! 

For  America  is  marching  home!  Hoi  ie  to  these  things  we  love  so 
dearly!  In  complete  harmony  we  shal  approach  the  task  of  conser- 
vation and  with  proper  thought  and  p anning  we  shall  realize  our 
goal. 

Over  a firm  threshold  we  enter  the  n year — a year  of  promise 

and  HOPE! 

— The  Pennsylvania  Angler 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Dick  Miller,  Huntington  Beach,  Cal.  World’s  record  Salmon  Fly-Cast  192  Ft.  Photos  by  Sam  Weitz 


THE  Detroit  Bait  and  Fly  Casting  Club  made 
an  ideal  host  to  the  visiting  clubs  at  the  37th 
annual  casting  tournament  of  the  National 
Association  of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs  held 
on  August  22nd — 26th,  1945.  It  was  held  on  the 
Scott  Fountain  Basin  at  Belle  Isle,  Detroit  and 
despite  the  strong  winds  which  persisted  through- 
out the  meet,  was  one  of  the  finest  competitive 
events  ever  sponsored  by  the  Association.  To 
the  interested  gallery,  it  was  a post-graduate 
course  in  the  art  of  casting.  To  me,  as  a competi- 
tor, it  was  an  opportunity  to  test  my  skill  against 
the  finest  shots  in  the  country. 

The  distance  plug  events  were  scheduled  on 
the  first  day  of  the  tournament.  The  field  was 
about  a mile  north  of  the  pool  and  the  courts 
were  so  laid  out  that  the  casters  had  the  wind 
directly  on  their  backs.  Arriving  there  about 
10:00  a.m.,  I ran  into  Dick  Miller,  former  all- 
round casting  champion,  who  was  about  to 
compete  in  the  ^oz.  plug  distance  event.  Dick 
consented  to  pose  for  a couple  of  pictures,  and 
then  with  the  event  under  way,  I managed  to  get 
some  action  shots  of  him  under  fire. 

The  next  day  however,  I had  the  unusual  good 
fortune  to  snap  Miller  in  action  as  he  was  about 
to  tie  the  world’s  record  for  the  Salmon  Fly 
Distance  Cast.  The  picture  which  heads  this 
article  is  the  only  one  taken  of  this  feat  ...  a 
real  scoop. 


The  technique  displayed  by  Miller  in  the 
photograph  shows  clearly  how  his  marvelous 
timing,  combined  with  a terrific  punch,  enabled 
him  to  shoot  that  fly  for  the  distance  of  192  feet. 
He  actually  had  one  amazing  toss  of  212  feet,  but 
the  officials  ruled  it  out  on  account  of  a techni- 
cality ...  a lost  fly.  Hats  off  to  a real  champion. 

Roaming  around  the  casting  pool,  I came 
across  John  S.  Burdick  of  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
He  was  practicing  for  the  dry  fly  contest  that  was 
scheduled  for  the  next  day.  It  was  a real  treat  to 
watch  his  skillful  handling  of  the  line  and  the 
way  he  gently  laid  the  fly  in  the  circle.  He  must 
be  a swell  fisherman  on  a trout  stream.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  he  is  the  first  man  to  bring 
the  forces  of  nature  to  his  assistance  in  studying 
the  action  of  the  dry  fly.  In  his  unique  “snow 
fall  practice”  he  actually  casts  during  a snow 
storm  to  study  the  air  currents  and  determine 
their  influence  on  the  line,  leader,  and  fly  in  the 
art  of  tournament  casting. 

To  quote  from  his  experience:  “When  I 
started  competitive  casting  in  1931,  I soon  be- 
came interested  in  the  dry  fly  event  and  procured 
the  best  equipment  I could  get  as  recommended 
by  one  of  the  best  dry  fly  casters — rod,  line, 
leader  and  fly.  I gave  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  balancing  this  tackle  by  way  of  experimenta- 
tion. I tried  different  rods,  their  flexes,  their 
weights  and  lengths.  Lines,  leaders  and  flies 


each  had  to  be  carefully  studied  as  to  size, 
taper,  etc. 

“When  I finally  got  the  outfit  worked  out  to  the 
point  that  suited  my  technique  best,  I con- 
tinued to  study  the  reasons  for  the  faults  as  to 
why  my  fly  did  not  find  the  target,  when  all  the 
conditions  seemed  perfect,  back  cast  and  power 
application  just  right,  flight  of  the  line  started 
correctly,  but  something  unseen  happened.  The 
fly  missed  the  target. 

“One  day  while  hunting  I was  sitting  on  a 
stump  in  a small  clearing  in  a wooded  section. 
There  was  a light  fluffy  snow  falling,  apparently 
straight  down,  but  on  closer  observation,  I 
noticed  that  while  there  was  a constant  light 
breeze  hitting  the  back  of  my  neck,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a shifting  of  the  air  current  in  front 
of  me,  noticeable  by  the  variable  flights  of  the 
snow  flakes  in  the  air  currents  directly  ahead  of 
me.  Then  and  there,  I decided  to  use  snow  falls 
of  this  kind,  as  a medium  to  find  out  what  unseen 
phenomenon  took  place  to  distort  the  line,  leader 
and  fly  in  flight  when  all  else  seemed  to  be  in 
order  for  a perfect  cast.  I tried  this  experiment 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  thereby  found  the 
answer  to  many  reasons  why  the  apparently  per- 
fect cast  missed  the  mark. 

“I  memorized  some  of  the  air  current  influences 
so  that  when  in  actual  tournament  casting  I 
could  tell  pretty  well  bv  the  false  casts  what  I 
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had  to  guard  against  in  the  unseen  air  currents.” 

Among  the  interested  listeners  were  Henry 
Fujita  Sr.  and  his  son  Henry  Jr.  A friendly  con- 
test was  suggested  and  immediately  arranged. 
The  targets,  which  were  made  of  rubber  30  inches 
in  diameter,  similar  to  a bicycle  tire,  were 
scattered  in  a calm  sheltered  corner  of  the  pool. 
Burdick  elected  to  cast  first  and  he  set  the  pace 
with  a sparkling  99.  Fujita  Sr.  then  stepped  on 
the  platform  and  kept  right  on  his  heels  duplicat- 
ing his  score.  His  son,  Henry  Jr.  however,  was 
really  on  the  beam,  coming  through  with  a per- 
„ feet  100.  He  must  have  been  using  radar. 

Here  was  perfection,  with  but  a lucky  few  to 
witness  the  impromptu  match.  I determined  to 
be  on  hand,  early,  the  next  morning  for  this 
event. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  meet.  The  sky  was 
cloudy  and  showers  were  predicted.  Sharp  winds 
from  the  northwest  whipped  the  lake  into  a 
choppy  mass  that  spelled  difficulties  for  the  early 
contestants.  In  the  draw  for  position,  Henry  Jr. 
was  among  the  first  ten.  The  contest  got  under 
way  and  watching  other  good  casters  fall  to  the 
tricky  cross  winds,  made  him  realize  what  a 
tough  spot  he  was  in.  Taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  and  shooting  carefully,  he  mastered 
the  rough  going  and  posted  a 96  which  looked 
mighty  big. 


When  the  announcer  called  upon  Fujita  Sr.  as 
the  next  contestant,  the  gallery  became  tense 
as  he  stepped  on  the  platform.  How  would  the 
old  master  fare  with  the  elements  so  unfavorable? 
There  was  no  outward  show  of  emotion  as  he 
calmly  stepped  into  position  and  started  to  false 
cast,  stripping  out  line  in  preparation  for  the  test 
at  the  first  target.  Would  he  succeed  where  others 
before  him  failed? 

The  dull  gloomy  day  made  it  difficult  to  follow 
the  fly;  and  Fujita  would  try  one  side,  then  the 
other,  testing  the  wind  as  it  blew  directly  across 
the  target.  When  it  looked  as  if  the  wind  was 
subsiding,  he  shot  for  the  target  calling,  “Score!” 
The  time-keeper  started  his  watch  ticking  off  the 
precious  seconds. 

{Turn  to  Page  7) 


Many  anglers  have  the  idea  that  trout  are  fast 
water  fish  and  that  bass  prefer  deep,  quiet  pools. 
That  is  an  error.  Some  of  the  best  small-mouth 
bass  in  a river  or  creek  are  to  be  found  in  the  fast 
water  at  the  heads  of  pools,  especially  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream  is  covered  with  large  rocks. 
River  riffles  are  particularly  good  fishing  spots. 


Lt.  Ernest  Liotta,  Jr.,  Cleveland,  O. 
National  all-round  champion 


Left  to  right:  Marvin  K.  Hedge,  Portland,  Ore.,  Trout  fly  distance  champion;  Aunelee  Crusey,  Sidney,  Ohio;  Marion  Garber,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Junior  all-round 
champion;  Dorothy  Vogel,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  %-oz.  bait-casting  champion;  Archie  Vogel,  Paterson,  N.  J.  and  Walter  Hughes,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Dover  Fishing  Club  Awards  Weakfish  Trophy 


A tall,  well  built,  bespectacled  young  man,  who  impressed  one  as  a business  executive  rather  than 
a rugged  deep-sea  fisherman,  stood  before  the  members  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia  on 
Thanksgiving  Eve,  at  their  regular  November  meeting,  and  modestly  told  how  he  and  his  pal  spent 
a hot  evening  last  summer  in  an  all-night  vigil  on  the  choppy  waters  of  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay.  They 
were  both  waiting  for  that  “big  one”  that  every  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  has  dreamed  of  in  anticipa- 
tion, but  few  have  experienced  in  realization. 

The  speaker  was  Walter  C.  Ellis  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  and  his  story  was  one  of  perseverance  and 
patience,  rewarded  by  ultimate  success.  The  kind  that  sends  a thrill  down  your  spine,  all  the  way  to 
your  toes.  He  told  about  battling  with  a nine  pound,  four  ounce  weakfish  for  a period  of  twenty 
minutes  that  seemed  like  a lifetime.  Weakfish  of  this  size  are  no  small  fry.  In  fact,  any  battle  with 
weakfish  is  a memorable  event  in  the  life  of  an  angler,  but  when  you  augment  this  with  that  Stygian 
blackness  that  comes  just  before  the  dawn  and  set  the  scene  out  on  a lonely  bay,  it’s  like  a combination 
of  “Suspense”,  “The  Squeaking  Door”,  and  a few  more  thrillers  all  rolled  into  one. 

Mr.  Ellis’  accomplishment  brought  him  several  prizes  for  the  largest  fish  of  that  species  in  the 
locality  of  its  capture,  and  finally  the  Special  Weakfish  Trophy  that  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia  to  encourage  anglers  competing  for  this  coastal  game  fish.  Sportsman- 
ship tactics  are  as  essential  in  winning  the  Dover  Club  Trophy  as  is  the  size  of  the  fish.  Ellis  used  an 
artificial  lure  manipulated  by  very  light  tackle. 

The  presentation  of  the  award  was  made  for  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  by  David  Mazzoni,  through 
whose  personal  efforts  the  club  was  motivated  in  offering  the  trophy.  The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  Mr.  Ellis  holding  the  trophy  while  being  congratnlated  by  Mr.  Mazzoni. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

“To  Hell  with  Fishing ” 
or 

How  to  tell  Fish  from  Fishermen. 

H.  T.  Webster  and  Ed  Zern 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  N.  Y. 

$2.00 

This  book  is  a collection  of  Webster’s  famous 
fish  cartoons,  with  a foreword  by  Corey  Ford  and 
some  really  funny  text  by  Ed  Zern  (Penn  State, 
1932).  Webster’s  cartoons  need  no  introduction 
to  American  anglers,  being  of  the  “Life’s  Darkest 
Moment”,  “How  to  Torture  Your  Wife”,  “The 
Thrill  That  Comes  Once  in  a Lifetime”  series. 
Ed  Zern  has  delightfully  embellished  the  book 
with  such  humorous  chapters  as  “How  to  dispose 
of  dead  fish”,  “How  to  wade  a trout  stream”, 
“Why  dumb  people  catch  more  trout  than  smart 
people”,  “Ain’t  nature  natural”  and  others. 
The  fisherman  will  especially  welcome  this  book 
along  about  January  when,  as  Corey  Ford  puts 
it,  he  “shuffles  upstairs  . . . with  a faraway 
glassy  expression  in  his  eye  and  takes  down  his 
fishing  jacket  from  a peg  in  the  attic”. 

— G.  L.  Trembley 


Camp  272  Honored  At  37th 
Annual  Convention  U.  S.  Pa. 

Nanticoke  was  well  represented  at  the  37th 
Annual  Convention,  United  Sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Harris  Grove,  Pa.  Fully  750 
delegates  and  sportsmen  were  in  attendance  for 
the  Convention  sessions,  the  fine  luncheon  served 
by  John  Boyek  and  the  casting,  coon  hunt  and 
skeet  shooting  contests. 

President  Patrick  O’Connor,  prominent  Wilkes- 
Barre  attorney,  conducted  the  convention 
sessions  and  was  re-elected  to  serve  another  year. 

Attorney  Charles  Makar,  of  Nanticoke  Camp 
272  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee  at  the  convention  and  submitted  all 
resolutions  to  the  body.  An  added  honor  came 
to  Camp  272  when  Jack  Ship  (Shipkowski) 
was  chosen  in  the  election  of  directors  for  three 
years.  From  the  large  list,  from  which  the  dele- 
gates selected  five,  the  ballots  showed  Ship  and 
George  Reno  of  Plymouth  tied  for  fifth  place.  A 
toss  of  a coin  was  won  by  Reno  but  Ship  will 
likely  join  the  Board  soon  because  he  auto- 


matically becomes  first  on  the  list  to  fill  a vacancy 
and  several  directors  are  expected  to  retire  soon. 

Other  directors  elected  were:  John  Paddock 
of  Wilkes-Barre;  Charles  Gavanonis  of  Plymouth; 
Gordon  Llewllyn  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Stanley 
Low  of  Sugar  Notch. 

The  Head  Camp,  made  up  of  the  delegates  and 
directors  of  the  17  Sportsmen’s  Camps  in  Lu- 
zerne County,  has  a balance  in  the  bank  of 
$1059.09,  according  to  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

SMOKED  FISH 

This  is  the  recipe  favored  by  C.  N.  Feast,  Di- 
rector of  the  Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Use  3 ounces  of  Wright’s  liquid  smoke 
(amount  varied  to  suit  individual  taste)  1 gallon 
of  water,  table  salt.  Heat  the  water  end  dis- 
solve salt  until  the  solution  will  float  an  egg. 
Add  liquid  smoke.  Pack  cleaned  fish  in  kettle 
containing  the  brine  and  smoke  solution  and 
place  it  on  the  fire,  bringing  it  slowly  to  a simmer. 
It  should  take  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to 
bring  10  pounds  of  fish  to  the  simmer  stage.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  let  cool.  When  cool,  re- 
move fish  from  the  brine  solution  and  place  on 
paper  or  cloth  to  drain.  After  the  fish  have  been 
drained,  wrap  each  fish  or  piece  of  fish  in  waxed 
paper  and  pack  in  box. 

— Colorado  Conservation  Comments 


EX-FISHERMAN 

Said  Fisherman  Boorish, 

“I  fish  with  a flourish; 

My  lines  I toss  gayly  about. 

My  hooks  often  tear 
Someone’s  bonnet  or  hair, 

But  really,  the  dears  should  look  out.” 

But  his  hook,  last  July, 

Caught  in  somebody’s  eye; 

The  sight  of  the  bill  left  him  pensive. 
So  he  quit  . . . sold  his  reel. 

Home,  and  automobile. 

For  fishing  had  grown  too  expensive! 

— Carsten  Ahrens 
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Too  Big  A Meal  Drowns  Big  Bass 


Photos  Courtesy  Altoona  Mirror 


There’s  a story  in  the  above  fish  picture.  The  photos  show  a 16-inch  black 
bass  that  attempted  to  feast  on  a 7-inch  calico  bass,  with  the  result  that  the 
black  bass  drowned,  being  unable  to  swallow  the  calico  bass.  Lloyd  E.  Suter  of 
2415  Union  avenue,  Altoona,  saw  the  drowning  at  the  Raystown  Dam.  He 
brought  the  fish,  as  shown  above,  to  Altoona.  The  big  bass  made  a good  meal 
for  an  Altoona  angling  enthusiast.  The  top  photo  shows  the  small  bass  stuck  in 
the  mouth  of  the  drowned  fish,  the  bottom  picture  showing  the  “meal”  dis- 
gorged. 


Yes!  Big  Fish  Eat  the  Little  Fish — In  and  Out 

of  the  Water 

This  is  a Wall-eye  Pike  caught  in  the  Delaware  River  October  21st,  at  Foul-Rift.  The  Pike  was 
24  inches  long  and  weight  before  cleaning,  5 lbs.  4 ozs.  Fortunately  at  the  time  of  cleaning  I had  one- 
half  dozen  witnesses  which  should  help  out  in  any  fish  story.  The  large  fish  was  a 6J4-inch  Sun  Fish. 

! The  middle  one  was  53^-inch  Rock  Bass  and  the  smallest  one  partly  decomposed  was  a 4J/£-inch  Rock 
Bass,  this  fish  hit  a midget  river  runt. 

I was  fishing  from  the  shore  on  the  New  Jersey  side  at  the  time;  maybe  your  readers  can  tell  me  why 
this  fish  hit  a plug. — -William  Sheridan. 


Gag  from  Georgia 

The  following  bit  of  delightful  nonsense  re- 
cently appeared  in  “Boating-Fishing”  by  Salty, 
in  the  Miami  Daily  News.  We  nominate  it  for 
the  best  writing  of  its  kind  for  the  past  month. 

Tom  Wade  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  divided  fish 
into  four  classes:  salt  water,  store,  conver- 
sational and  fresh  water.  He  also  states  that 
fishermen  are  divided  into  many  classes,  but 
none  count. 

Tom  continues:  “Salt  water  fishing  is  the  same 
as  unskilled  labor  and  it  is  to  fresh  water  fishing 
what  chicken  stealing  is  to  quail  hunting,  and  is 
indulged  in  only  by  anglers  with  a milder  form  of 
insanity.  For  violent  cases,  fresh  water  fishing  is 
alone  designed.  Then  a fisherman  gets  so  crazy 
he  will  believe  in  anything.  He  goes  after  trout, 
bass,  pickerel,  pike  and  illusions.  The  salt  water 
fisherman  gives  the  fish  credit  for  having  a little 
common  sense  and  often  baits  his  hook  with 
something  a fish  can  eat. 

Believes  Fish  Foolish 

“The  fresh  water  fisherman,  however,  believes 
fish  are  as  foolish  as  prime  ministers,  congenital 
idiots  and  people  who  put  vinegar  and  sugar  on 
lettuce  salad.  Only  on  rare  occasions  will  he  of- 
fer the  fish  something  digestible.  His  great  de- 
light is  to  row  around  a lake  with  a suitcase  full  of 
funny  looking  objects  known  as  plugs,  spinners, 
wabblers  and  flies. 

“Plugs  look  something  like  cucumbers,  ba- 
nanas, darning  needles,  dill  pickles  and  carrots. 
After  a plug  is  shaped  and  colored  a few  hooks 
and  spanglers  are  added.  It  is  then  thrown  to 
a fish  in  the  belief  that  it  has  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  ornaments  taken  off  old  uniforms 
of  Napoleon’s  guard. 

“Spinners  are  assorted  pieces  of  tin  with  hooks 
fore  and  aft.  The  man  who  invented  them  had 
an  idea  fish  ate  earrings  for  breakfast,  identifica- 
tion tags  for  lunch  and  suspender  buckles  for 
dinner. 

“A  very  excellent  bass  spinner  is  made  by 
taking  a fireman’s  shield,  dying  it  red,  tying  it  to 
a pair  of  boy’s  skates,  attaching  it  to  a mouse 
trap  and  dragging  it  through  the  water  at  a 
speed  not  exceeding  20  miles  an  hour. 

Odd  Effects 

“The  general  effect  of  these  plugs  and  spin- 
ners upon  the  fish  is  the  same  as  that  produced 
when  you  drag  a red,  white  and  blue  bandana  in 
front  of  a horse  and  try  to  make  him  think  it’s  a 
cat,  or  drag  a set  of  false  whiskers  in  front  of  an 
emaciated  kitten  in  the  conviction  it  will  mistake 
it  for  a saucer  of  cream.” 

And  there  you  have  Tom’s  ideas  on  fishing. 
It’s  a good  thing  all  of  us  fresh  water  fishermen 
don’t  feel  the  same  about  it,  although,  we  must 
admit  that  some  of  the  contraptions  we’ve  seen 
trolled  and  cast  in  the  waters,  often  set  us  to 
thinking. 

— A selection  from  The  Florida  Sportsman 


Claimant  of  the  world  record  channel  catfish 
caught  on  a line  and  reel  is  Clarence  L.  Stanley, 
of  Cincinnati,  O.  The  fish  was  38.75  inches 
long,  22  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed  28  pounds 
and  was  caught  on  a joined  steel  rod  with  a 24- 
pound  test  line  and  a 3-0  sproat  hook. 


The  danger  of  flying  hooks  and  lures  always  is 
present  in  night  fishing  and  the  angler  who  enjoys 
his  sport  in  darkness  should  be  careful  of  any  com- 
panion who  may  be  nearby.  Fishing  at  night  with 
two  men  in  a boat  is  particularly  dangerous. 
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"VT EARLY  everyone  has  heard  about  the 

' Izaak  Walton  League  and  its  activities, 
such  as  replanting  deforested  areas  or  restocking 
fished-out  streams.  But  what  do  you  know  about 
Izaak  Walton  himself? 

Very  little,  if  you  are  like  most  Americans.  Is 
he  still  alive?  What  part  of  the  country  is  he 
associated  with?  Are  you  sure  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can? 

Try  asking  a few  people  yourself.  You  may 
hear  that  he  died  only  recently,  that  he  lived  up 
in  Wisconsin  somewhere,  or  in  upstate  New  York. 
Nearly  everyone  seems  to  think  of  him  as  an 
American. 

They  will  be  surprised  to  have  you  tell  them 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  an  Englishman; 
that  he  was  never  even  in  this  country;  that,  far 
from  being  alive,  or  having  died  recently,  he  has 
been  dead  more  than  two  centuries  and  a half — 
was,  in  fact,  a contemporary  of  William  Shake- 
speare! 

How  comes  it  that  a man  so  well  known  is  so 
little  known  himself? 

Perhaps  he  was  a notably  modest  person  all 
his  life.  That  so  large  and  distinguished  an  or- 
ganization as  the  Izaak  Walton  League  should 
have  taken  his  name  proves,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  beat  a drum  to 
draw  attention  to  your  worth.  If  you  deserve  it, 
fame  will  find  you  out. 

“But,  perhaps,”  someone  says,  “though  we 
do  not  know  much  about  him  now,  he  had  ad- 
vantages in  his  life  that  caused  people  to  know 
him  then,  even  though  he  didn’t  amount  to  much 
himself.  Perhaps  he  had  a rich  and  influential 
father,  or  belonged  to  some  noble  family?” 

Not  a bit  of  it. 

If  ever  a child  was  born  in  humble  surround- 
ings with  next  to  no  advantages,  and  make  what 
he  made  of  himself  through  his  own  efforts — and 
the  aid  of  Providence — Izaak  Walton  was  such  a 


child.  His  career  reminds  you  of  our  own  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  in  many  ways. 

Walton  was  born  into  a very  poor  family. 
He  had  little  or  no  formal  education,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a tailor  at  a comparatively  early 
age.  Yet  he  was  so  good  a businessman  that  he 
was  able  to  retire  very  comfortably  before  he  was 
fifty.  And  in  spite  of  his  defective  education  he 
wrote  one  of  the  deathless  works  of  English 
literature,  The  Compleai  Angler.  Besides  that  he 
wrote  five  distinguished  biographies  of  con- 
temporary clergymen,  raised  a family,  and  found 
time  for  friendship  with  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  day. 

Yet  such  was  his  modesty  that,  for  instance, 
he  says  of  his  literary  success,  “When  I consider 
my  education  and  mean  abilities,  I am  amazed  to 
find  myself  thus  publickly  in  print.” 

Izaak  Walton’s  The  Compleai  Angler,  like  the 
man  himself,  is  a simple  book.  He  says  all 
fishermen  are  simple  men,  and  points  out  that 
Jesus  himself  chose  fishermen  as  his  disciples. 
In  three  hundred  years  his  book  has  had  three 
hundred  editions,  which  shows  that  simplicity  is 
a virtue  worth  having. 

People  think  that  Walton  learned  to  fish  as  a 
boy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  until  he  was 
nearly  forty  that  he  learned,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  child.  No  doubt  the  quiet  hours  out-of-doors 
helped  him  forget  the  ache  in  his  heart. 

From  then  on  fate  dealt  him  a series  of  blows 
that  would  have  shaken  the  faith  of  a lesser  man. 
His  wife  Rachel  bore  him  six  other  children.  All 
died  before  reaching  the  age  of  five,  and  then  his 
wife  followed  them. 

Just  about  this  time  England’s  civil  wars  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  business  in 
London.  Fortunately  he  had  enough  money  to 
retire,  but  it  was  a sad  blow  to  have  to  give  up  his 
business  and  friends. 

On  top  of  this,  many  of  his  best  friends  among 


the  clergy  were  driven  from  their  occupations 
and  saw  their  possessions  confiscated. 

Finally — hardest  blow  of  all — his  revered  King 
Charles  was  beheaded.  It  seemed  as  though 
everything  he  cared  for  was  lost. 

And  what  did  he  do?  Moan?  Weep?  Cry  out 
against  the  injustice  of  the  world? 

He  sat  down,  in  1653,  and  wrote  The  Compleai 
Angler — a book  so  untroubled,  so  sweet,  that  you 
would  say  the  man  who  wrote  it  had  never  had  a 
care  in  the  world! 

That  is  the  marvel  of  The  Compleai  Angler,  to 
those  who  know  the  circumstances  behind  it: 
Walton  kept  his  faith. 

And  it  is  heartening  to  learn  that  his  faith  was 
rewarded.  We  might  not  sympathize  with  all 
his  views  today,  but  certainly  we  can  sympathize 
with  anyone  who  has  the  faith  he  had. 

Walton  married  a second  time,  apparently 
very  happily,  and  by  this  second  wife  had  two 
fine  children. 

Having  given  up  business,  he  continued  with 
his  writing,  and  had  a great  success  with  the 
biographies  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  with  four 
more  editions  of  The  Compleat  Angler. 

He  saw  most  of  his  clerical  friends  restored  to 
even  greater  power  and  influence  than  before. 

He  saw  King  Charles’  son  restored  to  the 
English  throne. 

So  in  these  many  ways  his  faith  was  justified. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  his  son  became  a 
canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  while  his  daughter 
married  a prebendary  of  near-by  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  that  he  spent  many  of  his  declin- 
ing years  with  her.  No  doubt  he  often  fished  the 
surrounding  streams  and  he  died  at  last  at  the 
good  old  age  of  ninety,  a man  whose  faithful  and 
modest  life  deserved  the  honor  he  was  later  to 
receive  as  patron  saint  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League. 


LOAFING 

By  W.  Roy  HUNTSMAN 

LOAFING  can  be  a career,  a hobby,  a diversion, 
or  a schizophrenic  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
permanently  outside  restraint,  writes  M.  A. 
Austin,  M.D.  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indiana 
State  Medical  Association.  It  can  be  used  de- 
structively or  constructively.  It  can  be  either  a 
refreshing  or  a devastating  experience.  It  can 
give  you  sunburn  or  frozen  feet.  It  can  make  you 
either  an  ichthyologist  or  a plain  liar.  One  can  be 
ultrasophisticated  or  ultraprimitive,  and  both 
classes  are  to  be  pitied. 

Perhaps  the  most  I obtained  from  three  years 
with  a preceptor  some  forty-five  years  ago  was 
this  axiom:  “A  professional  man  who  cannot 
make  a good  living  in  eleven  months  each  year 


will  not  make  a better  one  if  he  works  twelve.” 
He  and  his  family  and  his  profession  are  all  bene- 
ficiaries when  he  learns  to  enjoy  himself  in  a 
different  environment  for  a month  or  two.  And 
the  money  I’ve  spent  in  following  my  wandering 
feet  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Dawson,  to  Boston  and 
Seattle,  Miami  and  Los  Angeles,  and  to  New 
Orleans  and  Quebec  are  assets  no  tax  collector 
can  ever  levy  upon. 

But  even  travel  can  become  a stale  experience, 
and  so  I found  a little  white  house  on  the  side  of  a 
road  where  I could  rest  and  read  and  re-live  old- 
time  reveries.  And  while  the  road  is  back  of  the 
house,  the  other  side  faces  a beautiful  lake,  and 
from  my  open  porch  I vicariously  go  fishing  in 
any  of  the  many  boats  that  ply  in  its  waters.  My 
next-door  neighbor  brought  in  a six-and-a- 
quarter  pound,  large-mouth  black  bass  the  other 
night  and  wakened  all  the  neighbors  to  see  it. 


But  I also  know  he  has  fished  every  day  for  a 
month  and  scarcely  got  a mess  before  this  lucky 
strike.  I’m  a three  hours’  drive  from  my  office, 
ten  miles  from  a railroad  station,  and  lack  some 
modern  conveniences,  but  miss  none  of  them. 
I’ve  learned  many  trades,  doing  odd  jobs  of 
plumbing,  electric  wiring,  carpentry,  painting, 
and  even  dug  out  a stretch  of  drain  tile.  And 
I’ve  not  gone  hungry  when  the  cook  has  been  in- 
disposed. I can  step  from  my  dock  onto  a little 
excursion  boat  that  makes  an  hour’s  trip  around 
the  lake  each  evening,  and  from  its  deck  I can 
watch  the  end  of  a perfect  day  as  the  sun  drops 
behind  the  horizon.  A pile  of  magazines  and  a 
few  books,  some  old  and  some  new,  provide  me 
with  instruction  and  entertainment.  And  my 
typewriter  is  always  handy  to  put  down  sen- 
tences that  I find  later  occasion  to  use. 

( Turn  io  Page  19) 


1946 

SHOOTING  STARS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

“Perfect!”  called  the  scorer.  “One!”  on  the 
second.  Then  came  a string  of  perfects  until  the 
eighth  ring.  By  this  time  the  wind  made  it  im- 
possible to  shoot.  The  line  was  fully  extended 
and  with  the  long  shot  up  it  seemed  that  his 
splendid  score  was  due  for  a fall. 

“Time?”  inquired  Fujita. 

“One  minute  and  fifty  seconds,”  answered  the 
timekeeper. 

- Here  is  where  Henry  Fujita  Sr.  proved  his 
right  to  be  classed  among  the  world’s  greatest 
fly-casters.  Using  good  judgment,  he  retrieved 
the  excess  line  and  then  came  the  battle  against 
time.  Nonchalantly  he  stood  there  waving  his 
rod  back  and  forth— back  and  forth,  false  casting 
with  a steady  rhythm  that  was  consuming  the 
remaining  seconds  from  the  original  five  minutes 
alloted  him.  He  was  waiting,  just  waiting  for 
the  opportune  moment  to’ cast  at  the  distant  tar- 
get with  some  degree  of  accuracy  against  this 
cruel  wind. 


John  S.^Burdick,  N.  Muskegon,  Mich.,  expert 
dry-fly  caster 

Would  he  have  sufficient  time  for  the  three  re- 
maining targets?  It  looked  pretty  bad,  but  at 
long  last  came  the  lull  for  which  he  was  so 
patiently  waiting.  Stripping  out  the  necessary 
line,  he  shot  for  the  circle. 

“One!”  called  the  scorer.  The  gallery  buzzed 
with  excited  comment.  A gain  ^Fujita  inquired 
the  remaining  time. 

“Forty  seconds,”  shouted  back  the  time- 
keeper. 

Two  more  targets.  What  a splendid  display  of 
steel  nerves.  With  the  same  cool,  steady  rhythm, 
he  shot  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  targets  with  the 
loss  of  but  one  demerit. 

“He  did  it!”  excitedly  shouted  one  of  the  spec- 
tators into  my  ear.  “A  97!”  “That’s  good  enough 
to  win!”  He  was  correct,  this  proved  to  be  the 
winning  score.  * 


Adelea  McDonald,  Chicago,  111. 


Dorothy  Vogel,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  iHs-oz.  bait- 
casting champion 
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Harold  Smedley  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  the 
former  champion,  carded  a 96  which  tied  Henry 
Jr.  for  second  place.  The  weather  being  un- 
favorable, a coin  was  tossed  to  break  the  tie  and 
Fujita  guessed  right.  Father  and  Son  were  first 
and  second  for  National  honors  with  Dad  still 
reigning  supreme. 

When  it  came  to  accuracy  in  casting,  the 
juveniles  were  among  the  top  notchers.  Bob 
Reidmayer  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  blazed  the  way  with 
a 99  in  the  wet  fly  event,  while  Charles  Sutphin 
Jr.  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  posted  a 69  in  the 
skish  bait,  topping  the  men’s  score  of  64  turned 
in  by  A.  M.  Herrett  of  Indianapolis  and  Mollie 
Budd  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana  who  won  the 
ladies’  event  with  the  same  score,  64. 

Marion  Garber  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  winner  of  the 
dry  fly  event  and  the  Junior  all-round  accuracy 
title,  impressed  me  with  his  casting  technique  and 
I predict  he  will  be  among  the  future  greats  when 
he  steps  into  the  senior  division.  An  as  example 
of  what  competition  among  the  juveniles  means: 
Ernest  Liotta  Jr.  this  year’s  all-round  casting 
champion,  was  the  boy  champ  at  an  Inter- 
national Tournament  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
ten  years  ago.  The  valuable  tournament  ex- 
perience acquired  during  early  life  makes  the 
caster  a much  tougher  nut  to  crack  as  he  ma- 
tures. 


Joan  Salvato,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  National  fly- 
casting champion 

Star  performers  in  the  glamour  department 
were  Joan  Salvato  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
winning  three  titles — ladies’  dry  fly,  wet  fly  and 
skish  fly,  Dorothy  Vogel  a teen  aged  lovely  also 
hailing  from  Paterson  capturing  the  %°z.  plug 
accuracy  event  and  Caroline  Liotta,  mother  of 
Ernest  Jr.  who  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  illus- 
trious son,  took  the  honors  in  the  5^oz.  contest. 
But  here  is  the  pay  off.  Adalaide  McDonald  the 
only  female  contestant  in  the  %oz.  bait  team 
event,  casting  for  the  Lincoln  Park  Casting  Club 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  topped  all  casters  with  a 
score  of  99. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  final  act  of  the  1945 
Casting  Classic  as  Ernest  Liotta  Jr.  walked  away 
with  the  title  in  the  % plug  accuracy  event.  A 
fitting  climax,  to  a marvelous  show,  enacted  by  a 
real  Champ. 


Some  men  buy  anti-knock  for  their  automobiles 
when  they  should  be  taking  the  stuff  themselves  _ 
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"TAKE  A GUN  ALONG" 

Written  especially  for  the  Penna.  Angler  by  ROBERT  L.  RINEARD 


MANY  articles  are  written  for  the  Angler 
dealing  with  Fishing  and  Hunting  ex- 
periences, etc.  This  article  is  written  to  better 
acquaint  the  Angler  with  a problem  which 
has  been  and  is  now  more  than  ever  threatening 
outdoor  fishing  els  a great  hazard. 

The  watersnake  is  and  is  now  more  than  ever 
the  greatest  enemy  of  trout  and  other  game  fish. 
The  war  with  the  watersnake,  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  now  is  in  full  swing.  What  have  you 
done  to  help  with  the  cause?  Get  in  with  the 
Sportsmen  who  are  doing  their  part  to  rid  our 
streams  of  this  arch  criminal  of  the  streams  in 
our  fair  state. 


The  Author  and  the  old  breeder 
which  contained  23  young 


The  average  watersnake  takes  more  trout  and 
other  game  fish  in  a season  than  the  average 
angler  does.  That  hardly  seems  fair,  so  if  you 
want  more  fish  in  your  favorite  little  stream, 
clean  out  the  watersnake  once  and  for  all.  Al- 
though it  would  be  quite  a job  to  annihilate  the 
watersnake  completely,  with  everyone’s  help 
he  could  be  greatly  reduced  in  his  now  over- 
whelming number.  This  is  a job  anyone  can 
partake  in,  and  is  of  no  inconvenience  for  you  to 
do  your  part.  Although  I myself  would  chase 
one-half  a mile  to  kill  it,  it  very  often  is  a lot 
easier  done  than  that. 

The  watersnake  is  very  alert  and  fast,  and  will 
do  his  best  to  elude  you,  however  once  he  is 
cornered,  he  will  fight  back  readily,  striking  and 
putting  up  quite  a bluff.  The  watersnake  breeds 
heavy  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  August  and 
the  beginning  of  September.  They  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  and  have  been  known  to  yield 
as  high  as  sixty  young  at  one  time.  They  do  not 
swallow  their  young  alive  when  danger  ap- 
proaches as  some  people  believe.  This  false 
theory  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  some  snakes 
eat  their  young  alive.  The  large  snake  which  I 
killed  in  the  August  breeding  period  is  pictured 
above  and  contained  twenty-three  (23)  young. 
They  averaged  about  seven  inches  long  and 
about  as  thick  as  a lead  pencil.  They  would  have 
scattered  quickly  once  in  the  stream,  and  next 
year  would  have  taken  plenty  of  stocked  trout. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  buy  new  twenty  two  revolvers,  I believe 


it  should  be  a necessary  part  of  every  angler’s 
fishing  kit.  Don’t  forget  the  favorite  little 
stream  up  in  the  brush,  where  you  like  to  slip 
away  to  on  a hot  summer  afternoon,  when  the 
big  ones  are  not  biting  in  the  large  streams. 
Those  native  brook  trout  taste  mighty  good, 
fried  in  butter,  don’t  they?  Well  if  the  water- 
snake keeps  up  his  dirty  work,  you  may  more 
than  once  find  your  favorite  little  pool  empty. 
Remember  also,  that  the  place  just  mentioned  is 
a spot  always  frequented  by  rattlers  and  copper- 
heads, so  if  you  want  to  go  home  in  the  same  con- 
dition you  came,  you  had  better  have  some  sure 
way  to  kill  that  snake.  Many  snakes  are  killed 
by  a 22  and  this  is  a sure,  effective,  efficient,  and 
fast  way  of  annihilating  the  bad  actors.  It  also 
is  a lot  of  sport  to  shoot  snakes.  However,  limit 
your  killing  to  the  three  kinds  which  we  should 
kill  off,  namely,  the  copperhead,  rattler,  and 
most  of  all  for  our  Anglers’  benefit,  the  water- 
snake. One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  Sportsmen 
interested  in  this  idea,  and  I feel  sure  you  will 
consider  it  necessary,  is  for  organizations  to  offer 
prizes  to  the  person  or  persons  killing  the  largest 
of  a species  or  the  largest  number  of  young  and 
the  largest  number  of  snakes  in  any  one  season. 

I think  you  will  all  agree  this  is  an  excellent 
idea.  On  hot  summer  days  when  the  fish  are  not 
hitting  so  good,  great  pleasure  can  be  had  by 
slipping  along  the  bank  of  a stream  hunting  the 
old  demon,  the  watersnake.  Most  of  the  time 
you  will  spot  him  lying  on  branches  of  trees  and 
bushes  at  the  water’s  edge  and  also  on  flat  rocks 
and  brush  piles.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
getting  in  range  of  the  snake  as  he  is  very  alert 
and  fast.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  sportsmen  to  try  to  sneak  up  on  the 
quarry.  When  a snake  drops  into  the  water  stop 
at  once  and  sit  down  and  wait,  taking  time  to  be 
very  quiet  and  not  to  move.  The  snake  will  soon 
come  out  to  look  around  and  if  he  is  not  dis- 
turbed at  this  point  he  will  again  assume  a 
comfortable  position,  many  times  in  the  exact 
place  where  he  was  first  sighted.  It  is  then  that  the 
sportsmen  has  the  chance  to  shoot  the  snake. 

During  the  two-week  vacation  I spent  at  my 
cottage  in  Perry  County,  I shot  and  killed  in  two 
days,  with  approximately  one  hour’s  hunting, 
eight  large  watersnakes,  of  which  the  largest 
pictured  in  Figure  2 contained  23  young.  These 
snakes  were  ready  to  breed,  and  would  have 
eaten  plenty  of  trout  next  spring. 

The  story  of  the  shooting  of  this  snake  is  one 
which  may  interest  the  reader,  so  I shall  attempt 
to  relate  it  to  you  as  it  happened.  During  our 
two-weeks  stay  at  our  cottage  in  Perry  County 
my  brother  and  I decided  to  build  a dam  in  the 
creek  by  our  cottage.  It  was  during  the  opera- 
tions of  clearing  the  brush  away  from  the  bank 
that  we  quite  frequently  saw  a large  snake.  The 
brush  was  thick  and  the  snake  always  managed 
to  get  away  from  us  before  we  had  a chance  to 
shoot  it. 

Since  the  snake  was  so  large,  we  thought  it 
might  be  a copperhead  or  rattler.  I myself,  not 
seeing  the  snake,  decided  it  would  be  a good  plan 
to  try  to  get  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  days 
went  by  without  anyone  getting  a decent  shot  at 
the  snake,  and  I myself  did  not  even  see  him. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  I got  out 
before  breakfast  and  walked  down  to  the  stream 
with  my  22  and  a few  shells  in  my  pocket.  As 


I neared  the  stream,  I happened  to  glance  down 
at  my  feet.  There  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  road 
was  a large  snake  with  its  head  in  the  air,  looking 
straight  at  me.  Stopping  dead  still,  I quietly 
opened  the  chamber  of  the  gun  and  inserted  a 
shell,  being  careful  not  to  move  so  as  to  scare  the 
snake.  Then  taking  careful  aim,  I fired.  The  22 
long  rifle  at  close  range  did  a very  effective  job; 
it  literally  lifted  the  snake  off  the  road,  and  a 
clean  shot  passed  through  the  neck.  The  snake 
died  almost  instantaneously.  Always  be  careful 
to  shoot  the  snake  as  close  to  the  head  as  possible 
so  he  will  not  get  away.  A snake  shot  through 
the  body  very  often  will  crawl  away.  Noticing 
the  snake’s  peculiar  thickness  but  thinking 
nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  I went  back  to  the  cot- 
tage and  ate  my  morning  meal.  It  then  dawned 
on  me  to  open  up  the  snake  and  see  if  there  were 
any  young  in  it.  It  was  then  that  we  discovered 
the  twenty-three  young.  They  were  dead,  how- 
ever, because  their  supply  of  oxygen  was  cut  off 
when  the  mother  died. 

This  also  explained  why  the  snake  did  not  run 
for  the  water  when  she  was  disturbed.  First  of 
all,  she  was  sluggish  and  would  not  run  any  great 
distance.  Secondly,  she  was  seeking  shelter,  and 
(Turn  to  Page  19) 
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FLY  AND  BAIT  CASTING— DISTANCE  RECORDS 


FLY 


SALMON 

UNITED  STATES 
192  R.  Piros  Sr. 

ENGLAND 
164  T.  Edwards 

EUROPE 
172  T.  Edwards 

CANADA 
172  P.  H.  Moore 

AUSTRALIA 

TROUT* 

D.  Miller 
159  J.  Sparks 

150  M.  Hedge 

150  M.  Hedge 

116  T.  H.  Brunn 

TROUT8 

165  E.  Anderegg 

116  J.  May 

121  P.  Creusevaut 

— 

97  T.  II.  Brunn 

TROUT6 

183  R.  Miller 

150  M.  Hedge 

146  M.  Hedge 

141  P.  H.  Moore 

118  H.  L.  Maitland 

TROUT5 

131  G.  Chatt 

132  A.  Schultz 

139  A.  Godart 

— 

— 

Vs  oz. 

189  W.  Greenaway 

BAIT 

192  P.  Creusevaut 

y i oz. 

258  W.  Newcomb 

242  H.  J.  Hardy 

— 

— 

— 

Vs  oz. 

385  C.  Anthes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yl  oz. 

422  W.  Lovely 

320  T.  Edwards 

355  W.  Greenaway 

326  F.  Galbraith 

148  L.  Vance 

5A  oz. 

417  L.  Sens 

— 

255  P.  Creusevaut 

334  F.  Galbraith 

159  T.  C.  Bottrell 

* Rod  unlimited  Measurements  are  in  feet — without  fractions  being  counted. 

8 Rod  not  over  8 oz. 

6 Rod  not  over  6 oz.  Indicates  event  never  cast,  or  no  record  available. 

5 Rod  not  over  5 oz. 

Compiled  by  H.  H.  Smedley,  Muskegon,  Michigan 
(and  Published  in  Creel — N.A.A.) 


NOW  FOR  LIVING 

By  GEORGE  ROBEY 


THE  SERGEANT  was  glad  when  the  train 
jolted  to  a near  stop  then  crept  forward  until 
the  half  dozen  familiar  faces  on  the  station 
platform  were  left  behind.  They  belonged  to  the 
town’s  inquisitors — habitual  train  meeters  whose 
mild  curiosity  and  long  practise  in  exercising  it 
was  something  to  be  avoided  if  you  were  pro- 
tecting some  private  thoughts. 

The  sergeant  left  his  coach  at  the  far  end  of  the 
platform  and  sauntered  off  across  the  tracks, 
literally  feeling  the  impact  of  many  eyes  boring 
into  his  broad  back. 

The  sun  was  almost  overhead  when  he  came 
to  the  turn  in  Orchard  Avenue.  The  old  iron 
bridge  that  spanned  Mill  Creek,  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  fashionable  North  Side  and 
the  conscionable  South  Side,  had  been  encour- 
aged with  a new  coat  of  paint. 

The  familiar  path  was  still  there,  beginning 
near  the  bridge  abutment  and  twisting  away, 
well  trod  and  defined  toward  the  stream  bank. 
It  was  the  same  as  the  sergeant  remembered  it, 
cool  and  inviting  under  big  sycamores.  In  fact, 
everything  in  Plainville  was  about  the  same  as  he 
remembered  it  after  four  years. 

Where  the  path  turned  away  from  the  avenue 
the  sergeant  paused.  The  tall  stacks  of  the 
factories  belched  their  smoke  above  the  line  of 
trees  beyond  the  bridge.  That  part  of  town  was 
the  same,  too.  Through  the  trees  he  saw  the 
smoke  grimed  company  houses,  the  hot  brick 
streets  where  the  children  played,  the  dirty  little 
corner  store.  It  was  a scene  that  had  never 
changed  since  his  boyhood. 

He  turned  down  the  path  and  strode  briskly 
through  the  tunnel  of  trees.  The  water  of  Mill 
Creek  appeared  like  silver  through  an  opening 
in  the  shrubs  and  the  sergeant  stopped  and  looked 
about. 

This  place  was  strange  to  him.  Changes  had 
been  made.  He  strode  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  stood  there  looking  upstream.  The  current 
curled  slowly  under  overhanging  willows  and 
lapped  softly  at  the  gravel  shores. 

Under  one  of  the  willows  that  shaded  a clear 
pool  a boy  sat  with  his  bare  feet  half  hidden  in 


the  soft  grass  that  carpeted  the  bank.  He  was 
bent  over  and  his  tanned  fists  gripped  a cane 
fishing  pole.  His  eyes  were  intent  upon  a cork 
that  bobbed  gently  on  the  water. 

The  sergeant  watched  the  boy  and  a reminis- 
cent smile  played  about  the  corners  of  his  gener- 
ous mouth.  He  glanced  often  at  the  bobbing 
cork  and  the  suspense  he  knew  so  well  gripped 
him  as  he  waited  for  the  cork  to  bob  under.  But 
the  fish  eventually  stole  the  bait  and  the  boy 
lifted  the  pole  and  rebaited  the  hook. 

The  sergeant  sat  down  beside  him.  “My 
name’s  Bill,”  he  said.  “What’s  yours?” 

The  boy  replied  indifferently  without  looking 
up  from  his  hook  baiting.  “Bob.” 

When  his  line  was  back  in  the  water  and  the 
cork  float  was  resting  in  the  desired  spot  he 
looked  at  the  sergeant  and  his  blue  eyes  widened 
as  they  took  in  the  uniform  with  its  stripes  and 
decorations. 

“Pacific.”  The  boy’s  quick  appraisal  of  the 
sergeant  was  decisive  with  an  accuracy  for  such 
things  that  youths  seem  to  acquire  with  mirac- 
ulous lack  of  effort  and  study  considering  that  a 
much  less  difficult  problem  in  school  often  re- 
quires a year  for  its  assimilation. 

The  sergeant  smiled  and  nodded,  “That’s 
right.” 

“You’ve  been  through  the  tough  part,”  the  boy 
decided,  his  eyes  steady  and  sympathetic  upon 
the  sergeant’s  gray  face. 

The  sergeant’s  eyes  brooded  with  dark  memo- 
ries. “Filth,”  he  muttered.  “Smells.  Stinking 
water.  Disease.  Heat,  too.  But  you  get  used  to 
that.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  wavered  and  strayed  to  the 
cork.  “You  home  to  stay?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  live  in  Plainville — used  to,  I mean?” 

“Until  I joined  the  Marines,”  the  sergeant 
said.  “I’m  going  to  live  here  again.  Bob.  I just 
decided  that  a few  minutes  ago.  When  I was 
over  there  I didn’t  think  I would,  even  though 
my  folks  live  here.” 

“What  made  you  decide?”  the  boy  asked. 


The  sergeant  was  silent  a long  time.  “I 
guess,”  he  said  slowly,  “it’s  because  everything 
is  the  same  as  I remember  it.  Everything  except 
one.  I used  to  swim  in  this  creek,  Bob.” 

“We  kids  swim  in  it  almost  every  day,”  Bob 
said  with  enthusiasm. 

“I  don’t  blame  you,”  the  sergeant  said.  “I 
want  to  swim  in  it  again,  too.  Just  for  old  times’ 
sake.  I learned  to  swim  at  Three  Rock.” 

“I  remember  Three  Rock,”  Bob  said.  “It 
used  to  be  right  across  there.  But  since  the  creek 
was  cleaned  up  and  the  banks  fixed  with  sod  and 
bushes  you  can’t  see  the  rocks  so  well.  Would 
you  like  to  go  swimmin’  now?” 

“Not  just  yet,”  the  sergeant  smiled.  “Do  you 
remember.  Bob,  when  the  creek  was  red  here 
with  acid  and — and  filth.  We  older  boys  swam 
in  it.  We  used  to  come  out  of  the  water  looking 
like  we  had  the  Yellow  Fever.” 

“Yes,  I remember,”  Bob  nodded.  “You  fellows 
were  lucky.” 

“Lucky?”  The  sergeant  grinned  at  the  boy. 
“You  fellows  are  the  lucky  ones.  You’ve  got  a 
real  swimming  pool  now.” 

“We’re  lucky,  too,”  Bob  agreed.  “But  Sam 
» . »» 

wasn  t. 

“Who’s  Sam?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

“Sam  Gibson.  His  Dad  owns  most  of  the 
factory  over  there.  Sam’s  got  infantile  paralysis. 
They  think  he  got  it  swimmin’  in  this  filthy 
creek.  It  was  filthy  then,  you  know.  Sam  had  a 
membership  in  a swell  swimmin’  pool  ’way  over 
on  the  other  side  of  town.  But  he  came  down  here 
to  swim  with  the  boys.” 

The  sergeant  nodded  gravely  and  his  eyes  were 
dark  with  sympathy.  “I’m  sorry  about  Sam,” 
he  said.  “How  is  his  sister,  Gertrude?” 

“She’s  fine.  Prettier  than  ever.  Sam  says  she’s 

waiting  for  some  guy  named  Bill  ” Bob 

broke  off  and  stared  at  the  sergeant.  “Say. 
Maybe  you’re  Bill  Marks.” 

The  sergeant  nodded  and  smiled.  “Yes,  Bob. 
Things  are  about  the  same  as  I left  them  except 
for  one  I wanted  changed.  I’m  sorry  the  change 
came  too  late  for  Sam.” 

Sergeant  Bill  Marks  stood  up  to  leave.  “If  I 
had  my  trunks  with  me  we’d  go  for  that  swim 
right  now,”  he  said.  “How  about  tomorrow  at 
this  time?” 

— Reprint  from  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin 
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GROUPS  TURN  OUT  TO  HELP  STOCK 
PENNSYLVANIA’S  STREAMS 


Ben  Yowler,  Chas.  J.  Rathfon  and  group  of  Harrisburg  sportsmen  turn  out  to  help  George  James, 
Cumberland  County  Fish  Warden,  stock  the  Yellow  Breeches 

The  Angler’s  Monthly  Glimpse 
into  Real-Worthwhile  Activities! 

Paul  Dieffenderfer,  enthusiastic  fisherman  of  Reading  and  Lieut.  R.  Kenneth  Walley  of  Reading, 
placing  some  flashing  beauties  in  a Berks  County  Trout  Stream 


SEA  TROUT 

By  TALBOTT  DENMEAD 

A A WEAKFISH,  squeteague,  or  sea  trout, 
’ ’ whichever  you  prefer,  are  clever.  They 
are  shyer  than  most  salt  water  species.  The 
angler  who  wishes  to  have  any  luck  capturing 
this  very  handsome  Atlantic  coast  fish,  and  its 
cousin  the  southern  spotted  weakfish,  or  spotted 
sea  trout,  must  use  his  head  as  well  as  bait.  They 
received  the  name  “weakfish”  not  from  lack  of 
vigor  in  resisting  the  angler’s  attempts  to  draw 
him  in  on  hook  and  line,  for  they  have  plenty  of 
fight  in  them,  but  because  their  mouths  are  ten- 
der and  tear  easily,  thus  swiftly  pulling  out  the 
hook  by  a lunge  or  run;  or  due  to  the  big  hole  the 
hook  sometimes  makes,  escapes  on  a slack  line — 
the  hook  simply  dropping  out.  These  beautifully 
colored  fish,  from  which  they  get  the  name 
“trout”,  generally  run  from  about  a pound  to  the 
big  “tide  runners”  of  6 to  8 pounds.  The  largest 
the  writer  ever  saw  weighed  tipped  the  scales  at 
13  pounds,  2 ounces,  and  was  caught  in  a net  at 
Wachapreague,  Va.  The  world’s  record,  ac- 
cording to  the  International  Game  Fish  Associa- 
tion, was  caught  Sept.  30,  1944,  in  Mullico  River, 
New  Jersey,  and  weighed  17  pounds,  8 ounces. 
Some  sea  trout! 


In  angling  for  sea  trout  the  best  time  is  late  in 
evening  or  early  morning;  in  fact  sometimes  they 
bite  only  at  night.  But  fish  will  do  queer  things, 
just  like  humans,  sometimes.  Recently  I fished 
in  the  good  old  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  200  mile 
fishing  hole  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  trolled 
a couple  of  hours  for  striped  bass  or  rock,  and 
found  only  little  ones,  so  decided  to  still  fish. 
When  we  anchored  in  about  30  feet  of  water  it 
was  the  middle  of  the  day,  very  hot,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring.  The  worst  conditions  for 
sea  trout  to  bite.  However  in  a couple  of  hours 
we  took  a goodly  number  of  sea  trout  and  hard- 
heads, or  crokers  over  three  pounds.  Believe  it  or 
not,  one  of  my  companions  checked  Jack  Knight’s 
Solunar  Tables,  and  we  were  fishing  right  on  the 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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THE  REAL 

By  CHARLES 


VALUE  OF  WILDLIFE 

H.  CALLISON,  EDITOR  MISSOURI  CONSERVATIONIST 


HISTORIANS  will  spend  centuries  discover- 
ing and  analyzing  the  changes  brought 
about  in  the  world  by  cataclysmic  World  War  II. 
In  America,  the  triumphant  and  relatively  un- 
scathed victor,  great  changes  are  not  yet  ap- 
parent; but  even  here  has  come  about  a drastic 
reappraisal  of  values  which  should  point  the 
way  toward  more  intelligent  living  and,  there- 
fore, a stronger  democracy. 

One  of  the  public  discoveries  of  the  war  has 
been  the  fact  that  hunting  and  fishing  are  Ameri- 
ca’s favorite  forms  of  recreation.  With  this  sur- 
prising discovery — surprising  only  because  it 
had  to  be  discovered  at  all — there  is  due  a re- 
appraisal of  the  value  of  wildlife  resources  and  a 
new  conception  of  the  function  of  wildlife  in 
modem  civilization. 

Once  was  the  time  when  wildlife  was  regarded 
and  used  primarily  as  a material  resource — fur- 
nishing food  and  clothing  for  a people  struggling 
to  conquer  the  wilderness.  That  idea  still  pre- 
vails in  the  minds  of  a few — game  hogs  perhaps, 
who  prize  the  food  they  slaughter  more  highly 
than  the  sport,  and  some  who  would  exploit  wild- 
life for  profit  with  no  thought  of  the  rights  of  fel- 
low citizens. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  wildlife  is  to  provide  recreation  and 
pleasure  to  the  millions  of  people  who  live  and 
work  in  the  complex  society  of  modern  America. 
It  is  in  this  role  that  wild  creatures  and  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  live  are  essential  to  the 
very  health  and  morale  of  the  nation.  It  is  with 
this  fact  in  mind  that  wildlife  resources  must  be 
managed  today  and  in  the  future. 

***** 

Americans  demonstrated  their  dependence  on 
nature  during  the  war  when  they  turned  to  field 
and  stream  at  every  opportunity  to  soothe  nerves 
tangled  by  work  and  worry.  The  sale  of  hunting 
and  fishing  permits  stayed  up,  in  spite  of  tackle 
and  ammunition  shortages  and  travel  restric- 
tions which  everyone  predicted  would  send  fish 
and  game  revenues  into  a tailspin.  Sportsmen 
salvaged  and  improvised  and  shared — but  they 
went  hunting  and  fishing. 

* * * * * 

The  public  preference  for  participant  sports — 
notably  hunting  and  fishing — over  spectator 
sports  such  as  baseball  and  football  was  shown 
dramatically  in  a survey  made  last  spring  by  the 
Dayton  Journal-Herald.  This  alert  Ohio  News- 
paper, willing  at  least  to  listen  to  members  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  who  argued  it  was 
devoting  too  much  space  to  professional  and 
commercialized  spectator  sports,  decided  to  find 
out  what  the  people  of  its  territory  thought  about 
it.  This  is  what  the  Journal-Herald  found  out: 

While  9,000  persons  watched  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  play  baseball,  90,000  persons  turned  out  to 
do  some  fishing  on  neighboring  Indian  Lake. 
That  same  Sunday  there  were  65,000,  22,000  and 
48,000  at  other  lakes  in  the  Miami  Valley.  And 
these  figures  did  not  include  fishermen  on  five 
streams  flowing  through  that  part  of  Ohio. 


(Reprint  from  Missouri  Conservationist) 


Convinced  by  their  own  figures,  the  Journal- 
Herald  editors  revamped  their  policy  and  now  di- 
vide the  space  of  their  sports  pages  equally  be- 
tween the  show  sports  and  the  participating 
recreational  outdoor  sports. 

President  of  the  Journal-Herald  company  is 
Col.  Lewis  B.  Rock,  who  saw  service  with  the 
Marines  at  Saipan  and  Tinian  in  the  Marianas. 
Col.  Rock  has  said  that  while  in  service  he  was 


Help!  Help! 

BACK  NUMBERS 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

If  any  of  you  readers  have  copies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler — Dec.  1931  to  Sept. 
1933;  and  from  Oct.  1934  to  Sept.  1935  and 
desire  to  assist  in  completing  the  library  of 
one  who  has  been  a constant  contributor  of 
many  fine  articles,  may  we  suggest  that  you 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Wetzel, 
132  Capitol  Trail,  Newark,  Del.  Mr.  Wetzel 
is  anxious  for  the  above  copies  and  will  amply 
reward  you.  Address  your  letters  directly  to 
Mr.  Wetzel. 

— Pennsylvania  Angler 


struck  by  the  almost  universal  yearning  of  officers 
and  men,  not  for  the  bright  lights  of  the  city  or  a 
chance  to  see  a ball  game,  but  to  get  back  to  the 
outdoors  with  either  a gun  or  a fishing  rod  in 
their  hands.  Under  his  enterprising  leadership 
the  Dayton  newspapers  conceived  the  Miami 
Valley  Outdoor  Program  and  launched  it  with  a 
mammoth  picnic  which  drew  33,000  interested 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

***** 

Results  of  the  Dayton  survey  startled  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  Old-time  sports 
editors  began  rationalizing  their  policies,  and 
sports  writers  who  have  been  juggling  the  phrases 
of  show  sports  for  so  long  they  know  no  other 
language,  defended  their  trade.  “It’s  up  to  the 
fish  and  game  columnists  to  make  their  stuff 
readable,”  argued  Harry  Grayson,  writing  for 
NEA  features. 

Grayson  may  have  a point  there,  but  it  is  a 
clear  indictment  of  the  newspapers.  Real  outdoor 
writers,  like  Jack  Van  Coevering  of  the  Detroit 
Free-Press  and  Leonard  Hall  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  do  make  their  stuff  readable,  and 
their  newspapers  are  cashing  in.  Witness  also  the 
bulging  circulations  of  journals  like  Field  and 
Stream  and  Outdoor  Life,  which  are  fattening  in  a 
field  of  advertising  that  newspapers  are  missing 
almost  entirely.  Real  outdoor  writers  can  make 
their  stuff  readable,  but  it  can’t  be  done  by  a 
baseball  writer  or  the  newest  cub  on  the  sports 
staff  who  is  assigned  the  Sunday  Rod  & Gun 
column  as  an  extra  chore.  It  is  time  for  a new 
breed  of  journalists — writers  who  know  what 
wildlife  management  is  all  about  and  understand 
the  human  stake  in  conservation. 


***** 

Probably  nothing  strips  a man’s  thinking  down 
to  fundamentals  like  fighting  a war.  That  is  why 
the  whole  nation  is  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
returning  veteran  thinks,  and  why  the  thoughts 
of  some  15  million  veterans  augur  well  for  the 
nation.  Even  though  he  may  not  care  to  make  a 
speech  or  write  an  essay  about  it,  the  battle- 
hardened  veteran  knows  pretty  well  what  he 
fought  for.  And  he  knows  what  he  wants  out  of 
the  life  he  won. 

American  Legion  magazine,  polling  returning 
veterans,  found  that  70  out  of  every  100  want  to 
go  hunting,  and  62  out  of  every  hundred  listed 
fishing  next  to  hunting  as  their  favorite  form  of 
recreation. 

Typical  of  the  returning  G.  I.  is  Staff  Sgt. 
Herbert  H.  Burr  of  Kansas  City,  congressional 
medal  of  honor  winner,  who  sweated  out  the  war 
for  a chance  to  go  fishing.  “Now  I’ve  got  a week 
to  do  what  I’ve  been  thinking  about  for  the  last 
three  years,”  he  told  reporters.  “I’m  going  to 
pile  Lil  and  the  kid  in  the  car  and  get  off  by  our- 
selves at  a good  fishing  spot.” 

For  those  who  like  dollars  and  cents  reasons 
along  with  intangibles  like  health  and  recreation, 
there  is  plenty  to  write  down  in  the  wildlife 
ledger.  The  duck  hunter  squatting  in  his  willow 
blind  on  the  Missouri  River  spent  $50  for  his  gun 
and  buys  a case  of  shotgun  shells  every  year  he 
can  find  them.  His  hunting  garb  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50 — not  to  mention  the  dry 
change  he  has  in  the  car.  Wooden  decoys  set 
him  back  $15  and  his  boat,  a necessity  for  river 
shooting,  another  $50.  He  bought  ten  gallons  of 
gasoline  for  the  trip  and  will  spend  from  $5  to  $15 
for  food  and  lodging  before  he  gets  home.  And 
this  is  modest  compared  to  the  outlay  of  the 
wealthy  wildfowler  in  an  exclusive  duck  club. 

The  quail  hunter  goes  out  with  $40  gun,  $25 
worth  of  hunting  clothes,  and  a bird  dog  which 
cost  him  $100  to  buy  and  $50  per  year  to  feed. 
He  also  buys  shotgun  shells,  gasoline,  oil,  tires 
and  food. 

It  is  possible  to  go  fishing  with  a quarter’s 
worth  of  tackle,  but  the  average  angler  who  has 
been  initiated  to  the  mysteries  of  fly  fishing  or 
bait  casting — and  his  numbers  are  legion— 
probably  owns  $50  worth  of  tackle,  and  he  never 
catches  up  with  his  need  for  new  and  replacement 
lines,  leaders,  spinners,  flies,  plugs,  etc.  I know  a 
man  in  St.  Louis  who  admits  that  the  only  reason 
he  keeps  an  automobile  is  to  go  fishing. 

The  magazine  Nation’s  Business,  which  is  in- 
terested in  big  business,  estimated  that  in  pre- 
war years  the  job  of  supplying  twenty  million 
hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  United  States 
turned  over  two  billion  dollars  annually.  Thai 
was  more  than  four  times  as  many  dollars  as  were 
spent  for  electric  refrigerators , air-conditioning 
units,  toasters,  irons,  fans  and  domestic  electric 
healing  units  combined.  Nation’s  Business  pre- 
dicts that  post-war,  the  hunting  and  fishing  trade 
will  be  up  to  three  billions!  Newspaper  advertis- 
ing managers,  please  note. 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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WITH  ROD  AND  LINE 

By  CLYDE  ROLLER 


AFTER  a stay  of  about  10  days  in  Canada 
• which  was  marked  by  a rather  unusual  en- 
counter with  a bull  moose  for  one  of  them,  eight 
fishermen  from  this  vicinity  have  returned  with  a 
collection  of  lake  trout  to  show  and  some  outdoor 
tales  to  tell.  The  group,  which  consisted  of 
George  Ross  Hull,  Albert  Allen,  Dr.  Paul  Eves, 
R.  H.  Lyons,  Leo  Lundgren,  H.  E.  Oberman, 
John  Bistline  and  W.  E.  Seel,  stayed  at  a cabin 
owned  by  Seel  on  an  island  in  Lake  Kahweam- 
bejemagawog,  Ontario,  along  with  H.  L.  Wright, 
Harry  Kellogg  and  Art  Jacoby,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

“The  weather  was  rather  unfavorable  for 
fishing  during  a considerable  part  of  our  stay,” 
Bistline  reports,  “as  we  had  quite  a lot  of  rain 
and  wind  and  on  a couple  of  days  didn’t  get  out 
at  all,  but  we  caught  a total  of  about  100  lake 
trout.  The  fish  were  not  quite  so  large  as  usual, 
on  the  average,  as  we  took  some  that  were  about 
a pound  or  one  and  a half  pounds  in  weight  and 
the  average  is  approximately  three  pounds.  We 
did  catch  some  that  were  fairly  large,  perhaps 
25  or  26  inches  in  length,  but  not  so  many  as  we 
sometimes  do. 

“In  fishing  for  lake  trout  we  trolled  with  a 
wobbler  lure,  on  which  was  placed  a minnow  tail. 
About  150  or  200  feet  of  copper  wire  was  used  as 
a line,  and  the  lure  was  allowed  to  sink  about  80 
or  90  feet  as  lake  trout  are  found  deep  in  the 
water  late  in  the  Summer.  These  fish,  which  are 
noted  for  their  fine  qualities  as  food,  may  be 
caught  throughout  the  year  except  during  No- 
vember in  Ontario,  November  being  the  month 
for  spawning.” 

Doctor  Eves  and  Bistline  went  duck  hunting 
several  times  during  the  stay  in  Canada,  and 
bagged  a number  of  black  ducks  and  some  smaller 
ducks  of  another  species  that  resembled  teal. 
They  provided  some  dinners  for  the  group  with 
the  ducks  they  brought  down,  fowl  that  were 
said  to  be  fine  for  eating  purposes. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  duck  hunting  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  Doctor  Eves,  Bistline  and 
a guide  that  the  moose  made  its  appearance. 
The  three  had  set  out  in  a canoe,  going  up  East 
River,  which  flows  into  the  lake.  After  they  had 
gone  some  distance,  Doctor  Eves  left  the  canoe 
and  took  up  a station  on  a point  of  land,  with  the 
others  continuing  upstream. 

Bistline  and  the  guide  had  paddled  about  500 
yards  after  leaving  Doctor  Eves  when  the  guide 
sighted  the  moose  lying  in  the  water  at  the  edge 
of  the  river,  which  was  rather  narrow  at  that 
point. 

“Look  at  that  moose,”  he  called  to  Bistline, 
and  after  the  two  had  watched  the  animal  for  a 
while  they  paddled  closer  to  it. 

If  the  canoeists  expected  the  moose  to  dash 
out  of  sight  as  fast  as  he  could  travel  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  revise  their  estimate  of  his  in- 
tentions, because,  as  they  drew  nearer,  he  clam- 
bered out  onto  the  bank,  looked  at  them,  emit- 
ting a series  of  noises  that  might  be  classified  as 
grunts  or  snorts,  and  then  jumped  into  the  stream 
and  started  toward  them. 

“When  he  came  at  us,”  Bistline  relates,  “we 
backed  away.  Then,  when  he  stopped  we  would 
go  toward  him  again,  trying  to  keep  about  50 
feet  from  him  all  the  time.  This  procedure  was 
followed  about  five  or  six  times  during  a period 
of  at  least  20  minutes  with  the  moose  either 
wading  or  swimming  toward  us.  As  we  were  duck 
hunting  I had  a gun  with  me  and  I had  some 
‘punkin’  ball’  shells  for  it,  but  I didn’t  want  to 


shoot  the  moose,  so  we  kept  our  distance.  It 
wasn’t  moose  season  when  we  saw  the  animal  but 
we  could  have  shot  to  defend  ourselves  if  nec- 
essary. 

“After  a while  the  moose  discontinued  chasing 
us,  climbed  up  on  the  river  bank,  looked  at  us 
again  and  then  headed  into  some  woods.  He  was 
a big  one,  probably  weighing  about  1400  or  1500 
pounds.  He  had  at  least  a 50-inch  spread  of 
antlers,  on  which  there  were  16  points. 

“I  have  been  closer  to  moose  than  we  were  to 
that  one  but  I never  saw  one  act  like  that  before. 
It  wasn’t  the  first  time  I had  seen  one  of  the 
animals  that  didn’t  appear  to  be  particularly 
alarmed  by  the  sight  of  man,  but  I had  never 


before  seen  one  start  for  a person  in  that  manner. 
Maybe  this  one  was  trying  to  keep  us  away  be- 
cause there  was  a cow  moose  nearby,  but,  any- 
how, he  seemed  determined  to  send  us  on  our  way. 
Doctor  Eves,  from  the  point  on  which  we  left 
him,  could  see  the  commotion  when  the  moose 
jumped  into  the  water  after  us  but  he  said  he 
thought  we  had  upset  the  canoe.” 


WHO  CAN  BEAT  THIS? 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  writing  concerning  fish  statistics.  I 
caught  a 24",  seven  pound  bass  and  a 28",  seven 
pound  pike.  Could  you  tell  me  if  anyone  has 
caught  any  larger  in  Pennsylvania,  this  year? 

I belong  to  the  Washington  Gun  & Rod  Club 
and  I caught  them  on  a Hawaiian  Wiggler  No.  1 
Deep  Runner. 

Emantjel  Randazzo 
1076  Allison  Ave., 
Washington,  Pa. 

Ed.  Note — And  Emanuel  is  just  15  yrs.  old. 


^Raining  Little  Froggies7* 

Dear  Editor: 

In  reference  to  an  article  “Raining  Little 
Fishes”  by  Clyde  Roller  in  your  November,  1945, 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  the  following 
passage  was  noted,  quote — ‘Reports  of  toads 
and  frogs  falling  in  showers  from  the  sky  have 
come  from  various  other  countries  but  the 
(U.  S.)  Weather  Bureau  has  found  no  such  oc- 
currence reported  for  the  United  States.’ — which 
interested  me  immensely.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has  no  information  re- 
garding a frog  shower,  the  following  should  be  of 
interest. 

Approximately  10  years  ago,  I do  not  recall 
the  exact  year,  since  my  newspaper  clipping  was 
misplaced,  we  arrived  in  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J., 
at  the  tail  end  of  a terrific  downpour,  late  on  a 
summer  afternoon.  We  were  about  3 blocks 
from  my  destination,  a sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Casati, 
when  to  my  amazement  and  bewilderment  I saw 
on  the  street,  sidewalks  and  lots,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  small  frogs,  about  the  size  of  one’s 
fingernail,  jumping  literally  all  over  the  place. 
Utterly  astounded  I stopped  the  auto  for  fear 
of  running  over  the  little  creatures  and  just  sat 
and  looked  everywhere,  pop-eyed  beyond  ex- 
pression. After  possibly  five  or  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  we  decided  the  frogs  invaded 
the  small  town  from  the  fields  and  woods  there- 
abouts, we  continued  the  short  distance  to  my 
sister’s  home.  Only  upon  stepping  out  of  the 
car  and  glancing  at  the  vacant  lots,  did  we  notice 
that  the  swarm  of  frogs  were  all  headed  in  a 
northerly  direction,  without  exception.  All  the 
same  size,  color  and  texture,  with  tiny  legs  in 
proportion  with  their  bodies. 

Inquiring  of  my  sister  and  brother-in-law,  we 
were  informed  that  15  or  20  minutes  previous  to 
our  arrival  it  rained  frogs.  Millions  they  said. 
Who  was  I to  dispute  their  word  after  actually 
seeing  thousands  still  hopping  in  a northerly 
direction? 

Remembering  my  camera,  I took  a roll  of 
pictures,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  dark 
and  still  raining.  To  my  regret  the  pictures 
turned  out  failures,  due  to  insufficient  light  at  the 
time. 

Within  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  we  saw  no 
more  frogs  on  the  streets  or  lots.  They  simply 
vanished  as  it  were  from  that  neighborhood. 
However,  for  3 days  after,  my  brother-in-law 
still  caught  a few  in  his  basement  and  cellar. 
My  brother-in-law  just  called  it  another  freak 
storm.  ‘Another  freak  storm,’  I gasped,  ‘What 
do  you  mean?’  Then  he  informed  me  that  it  had 
rained  water  lilies,  fish  and  red  sand,  so  far  as  he 
remembers,  around  the  vicinity  of  Egg  Harbor 
City.  He  claimed  that  the  ocean  winds  and  the 
inland  winds  meet  thereabouts  and  things  just 
happen. 

The  local  newspaper  in  Egg  Harbor  printed  a 
few  lines  regarding  the  frog-rain  phenomenon. 
I kept  the  clipping  for  a number  of  years  to  show 
disbelievers,  but  have  since  misplaced  it.  In 
fact,  I had  another  clipping  of  a similar  oc- 
currence at  a later  date  which  happened  at  Ell- 
wood  City,  just  a few  miles  west  of  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

( Turn  to  Page  19) 


Ration  Board  Man:  “What’s  wrong  with  your 
tires?” 

Motorist:  “The  air  is  beginning  to  show 
through.” 
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Meet  Ben  Kamerer  of  Greenville  and  his  fine  Wall- 
eye taken  from  Conneaut  Lake.  24}^-in.,  weigh- 
ing 5 lbs.,  12  ozs. 


William  Schmeger,  Pittsburgh,  and  his  two  fine 
Large-mouth  Black  Bass  taken  from  Sugar  Lake. 
The  largest,  21-in.,  weighed  5J^  lbs. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


HIGHLIGHTS 

FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA’S 
FISHING  FRONTS 


ROVING  REPORTER  FINDS  THEM 
HERE  AND  THERE-ALL 
OVER  THE  STATE 


LAKE  NEPHAWIN  YIELDS 
NICE  ONES! 

Mr.  George  Wallace,  Canton,  caught  six 
pickerel  and  one  small-mouth  bass  out  of  Lake 
Nephawin,  one  17  inches,  two  17 inches,  one 
19  inches,  one  21  inches,  and  one  22  inches  long. 
The  bass  was  19  inches  long  and  was  four  lbs.  in 
weight. 

Mr.  Mace  Freeman,  Canton,  had  a 19J^-in* 
small-mouth  that  weighed  three  and  a half  lbs. 
caught  out  of  Lake  Nephawin. 


A Big  One  From  Berks  County 

Don  Holt,  R.D.,  Shoemakersville,  and 
Ezekial  Killian,  624  Eisenbrown  St.,  Reading, 
assisted  Mr.  Holt  in  landing  the  prize  Rass  of 
the  season.  It  was  a small-mouth  Rass,  22 
inches  in  length,  16  inches  in  girth,  weighed 
6 lbs.,  12  ozs.  It  took  both  of  them  25  minutes 
to  land  this  fish  which  was  hooked  on  a stone 
Catfish.  The  man  who  measured  and  weighed 
this  fish  was  Walter  Focht,  Hotel  Man, 
Moselem.  I also  had  the  pleasure  of  measur- 
ing it  later  on.  There  was  an  affidavit  made 
to  the  length  and  weight.  This  fish  was  ex- 
ceptionally full  in  body  and  the  largest  I ever 
saw  in  this  county. 

— W.  E.  Wounderly,  Fish  Warden,  Reading 


Mr.  Elmer  Harbach,  R.D.  No.  1,  Temple,  had 
the  following  catches  that  were  checked.  These 
are  all  small-mouth  Bass  that  were  caught  on 
Stone  Catfish. 

On  August  30th  he  had  5,  from  12  to  15  in. 
and  1,  21  in.  On  September  1st,  1,  20  in.,  on 
Sept.  8th,  1,  16  in.,  and  1,  20J4  in-  On  Sept.  6th 
1, 15  in.  and  1, 16  in. 

FISHERMAN  GETS  29-INCH  PIKE 

J.  E.  Boarts  of  Manorville,  has  a strong  claim 
for  local  fishing  honors,  with  a 29-inch  pike  he 
took  from  the  Alleghany  river  near  the  Linde  Air 
Products  company  plant. 

The  big  one  weighed  8%  pounds. 

Boarts  was  fishing  from  a boat  when  he  took 
the  prize  fish  on  a Shakespeare  fly  rod.  He  was 
using  a 20-pound  Heddon  test  line,  Nylon  12- 
pound  test  leader,  and  an  Eagle  Claw  No.  1-0 
hook. 

The  fish  was  boated  on  Nov.  5 at  6:45  a.m. 

Boarts’  day’s  catch  included  only  an  18-inch 
bass  and  a 16-inch  pike. 


Vince  Desimone,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  two  fine 
“Mushies”  caught  by  himself  and  Robert  E.  Jones  of 
Mt.  Lebanon.  The  catch  was  made  in  Tionesta 
Creek  at  Tionesta 


Frank  “Slim”  Turosky  (center)  and  his  fine  catch 
of  Large-mouth  Black  Bass  caught  in  Susquehanna 
County.  All  4 to  5 lbs.  in  weight 
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FOR  MANY  THE  WAR  IS  NOT  OVER 

By  WILLIAM  F.  BLADES 

Having  been  given  the  opportunity  to  teach  our  wounded  veterans  to  tie  their  own  fishing  flies 
has  brought  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 

I spend  two  days  each  week  at  various  Veteran’s  Hospitals,  which  time,  I feel  sure,  has  been 
well  spent,  according  to  the  letters  and  personal  thanks  I have  received  from  the  veterans. 

Practically  all  the  boys  I have  taught  to  tie  flies  were  fishermen  (although  some  had  never  used  a 
fly).  I decided  to  take  out  my  fly  rod  and  bait  rod  so  that  they  could  get  some  practice  on  the  lawn. 
The  men  have  made  this  work  a pleasure  and  are  more  than  willing  to  forget  their  many  troubles  to 
take  up  this  hobby. 


I found  out  they  needed  a lot  of  help  in  this  line  to  get  the  best  out  of  their  fishing.  They  are  very 
eager  to  learn  and  are  very  easy  to  teach. 

We  have  a golden  opportunity  to  carry  on  this  work  in  all  our  hospitals,  which  will  put  thousands 
of  better  fishermen  on  our  many  lakes  and  streams. 

Advice  on  what  tackle  to  use  and  buy  is  also  a very  helpful  subject  for  the  beginner,  and  will  very 
often  change  a vacation  from  a failure  to  a success.  Many  of  our  veterans  have  waited  a long  time  for 
their  first  fishing  trip,  so  why  not  all  who  can  do  so,  try  to  make  this  first  vacation  a little  more  en- 
joyable. I advise  all  of  these  men  to  join  their  local  fishing  clubs,  where  much  can  be  gained  from 
members  who  are  willing  to  pass  on  their  knowledge  in  bait  casting,  fly  casting,  fly  tying,  rod  making 
and  repairing,  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  men  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  wounded  arms  and  fingers  and  bring  them  back  to  normal  quicker,  and  in  a more  enjoyable 
manner. 


Squalls  From  Lee  Run  Bay 

By  JAN  DREWS 


“Old  Lonesome,”  the  Hermit  of  Cooleys 
Hollow,  was  down  to  the  camp  last  week  to  pay 
his  annual  visit.  He  brought  his  pet  Coon  with 
him  and  some  of  the  members  spent  the  evening 
playing  checkers  with  this  Coon.  It  is  not  as 
smart  as  it  was  last  year — almost  anyone  in 
camp  can  beat  it  3 games  out  of  5. 

Just  before  “Old  Lonesome”  started  back  to  his 
cave,  he  predicted  deep  snow,  because  the 
Hornets’  nests  were  high.  Well,  who  wasn’t? 

We  are  invited  to  deer-hunt  at  a camp  at 
Medix  Run  where  they  have  sheets  on  the  bunks. 
Do  you  want  to  touch  us? 


Speaking  of  Hornets — improvements  to  the 
John  at  Dick’s  Cottage  will  include  a separate 
compartment  for  them. 

And  speaking  of  being  “High” — The  old 
Creek  tied  one  on  in  October  and  Pandered  up 
and  down  our  road  for  3 days  before  it  finally 
took  to  its  bed  again. 

Two  of  the  golf-playing  Fleas  from  off  our 
Spaniel  departed  yesterday  for  the  big  woods, 
where  they  expect  to  spend  the  winter  on  the 
Lynx.  « 

Old  Tom,  the  blind  Muskellunge,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  water  to  get  “Rocky”  down 


over  that  bad  riffle  at  Sugarcreek,  on  the  first 
step  of  the  journey  to  their  winter  home  in  the 
Relmar  Eddy. 

The  leaves  are  about  all  down  and  the  trees 
seem  to  be  holding  up  their  bare  arms  in  protest 
against  the  dictatorship  of  Winter.  We  should 
be  nice  about  it,  though — We  had  a good  Sum- 
mer— There  are  Bass  left  for  next  year,  and  the 
boys  who  left  us  for  the  service  are  all  back,  safe 
and  sound.  It’s  not  a bad  world,  at  all,  right  now. 

Two  Pennsylvanians  Get  a 

Lesson  in  Catcfii  ns 

Huge  Sharks 
By  WILLIAM  BOYD 

ON  MY  VACATION  this  year  I witnessed 
fishing  such  as  we  anglers  of  Pennsylvania 
know  little  or  nothing  about.  The  facts  here  set 
forth  occurred  while  I was  spending  a week  at 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  a seacoast  resort  on  the  Del- 
Mar-Va  Peninsula,  frequented  by  a number  of 
Pennsylvania  folk  but  especially  popular  with 
people  of  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Extending  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Ocean 
City  perhaps  300  yards  is  a pier  from  which 
guests  at  the  resort  enjoy  sea  fishing.  While 
bathing  from  the  beach  not  far  from  this  pier  on 
the  second  day  of  my  stay,  I noticed  a commotion 
on  the  pier  about  midway  out.  Three  or  four 
men  on  the  pier  were  tugging  on  a strong  rope  at 
the  end  of  which  thrashed  a huge  fish. 

Interested  in  fishing  as  I am,  I naturally 
gravitated  to  the  scene  of  the  excitement,  as  did 
virtually  all  of  the  people  on  that  particular 
stretch  of  beach.  The  men  on  the  pier  were 
holding  the  huge  fish  with  a rope  which  I judged 
to  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
As  they  held  its  head  out  of  water,  the  gaping 
mouth  of  the  big  fish  naturally  was  open,  so  they 
dropped  two  additional  big  hooks  on  the  ends  of 
ropes  into  the  mouth  and  imbedded  them  in  its 
throat.  Then  another  man  shot  the  big  fish  15 
or  20  times  with  a 22-calibre  rifle. 

Although  the  big  fellow  was  still  twitching 
convulsively,  several  men  on  the  pier  tugged  at 
the  ropes  and  hoisted  him  out  of  the  water  and 
over  the  railing  onto  the  pier  floor.  It  proved  to 
be  a nine-foot  shark  which  I estimated  would 
weigh  all  of  400  pounds.  Although  he  looked 
formidable  enough  to  consume  a man  piecemeal, 
the  pier  master  assured  me  he  was  not  a man- 
eater  but  a sand  shark,  a specie  very  destructive 
to  edible  fish  such  as  are  caught  from  the  pier  and 
by  commercial  fishermen  who  annually  net  tons 
of  fish  off  this  particular  piece  of  Maryland  coast. 

The  shark,  while  he  may  not  attack  humans  in 
the  waters  where  he  evidently  foraged,  certainly 
had  a mouth  large  enough  to  encircle  a normal 
person’s  waist,  and  a solid  whack  from  his  power- 
ful tail  I know  would  have  broken  a man’s  arm 
or  leg. 

Evidently  those  who  had  caught  the  shark 
knew  they  traveled  in  pairs  for  they  immediately 
lowered  the  big  rope-held  hook  again,  first  bait- 
ing it  with  a 15-inch  hammerhead  shark  which 
someone  on  the  pier  had  just  caught.  They  used 
a gallon-size  glass  jug  with  the  stopper  in  it  as  a 
float,  apparently  with  the  object  of  keeping  the 
live  fish  bait  off  the  bottom  and  moving  to  attract 
the  other  shark. 

I fished  that  afternoon  from  the  pier  with  W. 
Curzon  Seymour,  of  Hazleton,  whom  I met  at 
my  hotel  shortly  after  arrival.  Using  squid  and 
crab  meat  as  bait,  Mr.  Seymour  and  I caught 
four  king  fish  and  a spot  during  the  afternoon. 
(Turn  to  Page  15) 
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BREEZY  NOTES  FROM 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

By  H.  L.  KING,  Warden 


Fishing  in  the  Alco  Dam  at  Canonsburg,  Pa. 


These  boys,  four  of  whom  are  brothers,  proudly  dis- 
play Junior  Conservation  Medals  awarded  them  by 
Penna.  Fish  Commission  for  destroying  ten  or  more 
water  snakes.  The  boys  live  at  Tenmile,  Pa. 


Alco  Dam,  opposite  Canonsburg,  Washington  Co. 
This  body  of  water  has  been  stocked  with  black 
bass,  breem  and  catfish 


RECIPE 

How  to  prepare  carp  fit  for  a General 

When  caught  put  in  a container  of  fresh  water, 
add  some  salt.  Feed  whole  corn  and  bread  for 
ten  days.  Change  water  often.  Kill,  skin.  Remove 
colored  strip  from  sides,  freeze  overnight.  When 
ready  to  cook,  dip  in  eggs  and  cracker  meal. 
Fry  in  butter  in  a hot  cast  skillet  with  lid  on 
until  cooked.  Season  to  taste  and  serve. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

(Continued from  Page  14) 

It  was  a new  kind  of  fishing  experience  for  me 
because  we  used  heavy,  rigid  casting  rods 
equipped  with  big  reels  and  strong  lines  to  the 
ends  of  which  were  attached  two  2-0  size  hooks 
and  four-ounce  sinkers.  These  we  cast  out  into 
the  ocean  as  far  as  we  could  throw  them. 

A strike  from  the  fish  which  we  caught  con- 
sisted of  two  quick  tugs,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
sink  the  hook  quickly  to  catch  them.  This  is 
something  of  a trick  when  one  has  a couple 
hundred  feet  of  line  out  in  a heavy,  roiling  sea. 

Wet  from  a bit  of  blustery  weather  which  came 
up  during  the  afternoon,  our  faces  and  arms 
burned  red  by  a stiff  breeze  and  a few  minutes  of 
sunshine,  we  knocked  off  fishing  about  5:45  p.m., 
to  get  back  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  dinner.  We 
were  just  passing  the  place  where  the  shark  line 
was  set  when  a man  there  called  to  us  for  help  in 
holding  a second  shark  which  had  hit  the  bait  and 
hooked  itself.  We  were  about  to  reach  for  the 
rope  when  the  big  fellow,  fully  12  feet  long,  tore 
at  the  heavy  rope  and  snapped  it  as  though  it 
were  a piece  of  wrapping  cord. 

I wished  then  I had  my  303-Savage  rifle,  for 
the  shark  was  on  the  surface  of  the  water  thrash- 
ing around  from  the  pain  of  the  hook  in  its  jaw 
and  in  an  effort  to  shake  off  the  rope  which  en- 
circled it  and  which  held  the  empty  jug  used  as  a 
float. 

The  powerful  fish,  obviously  another  sand 
shark  and  undoubtedly  the  mate  of  the  one  by 
this  time  lifeless  on  the  pier,  tore  around  in  the 
water  immediately  beneath  the  pier  for  perhaps 
ten  seconds  before  swimming  toward  deeper 
water  with  the  jug  floating  behind  it. 

The  following  day,  accompanied  again  by  my 
friend  from  Hazleton,  I resumed  my  pier  fishing. 
We  had  each  caught  two  nice  king  fish  and  I had 
just  made  another  long  cast  with  especially  en- 
ticing strips  of  squid  on  my  hooks  when  I felt  a 
tremendous  tug  on  my  fine.  It  came  just  as  the 
chap  on  my  right  was  looking  in  my  direction 
and  he  remarked: 

“Brother,  you  have  either  a shark  or  a $5  fish 
on  your  hook.”  (I  later  learned  that  a $5  prize 
was  given  at  the  close  of  each  day  to  the  fisher- 
man catching  the  largest  fish  from  the  pier.  (Too 
busy  to  answer  my  fellow  fisherman,  I sank  the 
hook  and  attempted  to  reel  in  my  catch,  where- 
upon that  fish,  whatever  he  was,  made  for  the 
open  sea  and  I couldn’t  do  a thing  about  it.  He 
was  still  going  like  a PT-boat  when  I noticed 
with  concern  I had  but  little  line  left  on  my  reel 
so  I attempted  to  stop  him.  We  wrestled  a 
moment  and  then  something  gave  so  suddenly 
I almost  fell  over  the  bench  back  of  me. 

; When  I retrieved  my  hook  and  sinker  I dis- 
covered that  powerful  fish  had  straightened  out 
the  heavy  hook  as  though  it  had  been  so  much 
tin.  I’ll  never  know  what  I had  that  day  on  the 


STEELTON  ANGLER  LANDS 
25-V2  POUND  CARP 

One  of  the  largest  carp  ever  to  be  caught  in 
this  area  was  hooked  and  landed  by  Ira  Bowman, 
433  Catherine  street,  Steelton.  The  fish  weighed 
2514  pounds  and  measured  32 3^  inches. 

The  catch  was  made  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  off  the  West  Shore  at  Marsh  Run,  Bowman 
said.  He  was  fishing  for  bass  with  night  crawlers 
when  he  caught  the  big  fish. 

Having  forgotten  his  net,  Bowman  made  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  land  the  large  carp  into 
his  boat.  Then  he  pulled  up  anchor  and  poled  the 
boat  to  shore  with  the  fish  on  the  line.  When  he 
reached  the  bank  he  pulled  the  fish  ashore  on  the 
line. 
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other  end  of  my  line,  but  I suspect  it  was  a big 
hammerhead  shark,  for  a half  hour  later  I 
managed  to  land  one  about  two  feet  long. 

I’m  satisfied  it  wasn’t  a skate,  a repulsive- 
looking  denizen  of  the  deep,  which  at  certain 
times  is  very  much  of  a nuisance  to  anglers  using 
the  Ocean  City  pier.  These  skates,  when  they 
get  on  one’s  hook,  give  the  fisherman  a feeling 
he’s  pulling  in  a boot  filled  with  water.  They  are 
just  a dead  weight  without  an  ounce  of  fight  in 
them  but  they  can  do  a real  job  of  fouling  one’s 
line  if  he  isn’t  quick  to  kill  his  skate  by  stamping 
on  his  middle  with  the  heel  of  his  shoe. 

Getting  back  to  the  hammerhead  shark  which 
I managed  to  pull  up  to  the  pier  level,  an  elderly 
gentleman  fishing  at  my  side  remarked  that  it 
ought  to  provide  good  bait.  I told  him  he  could 
feel  perfectly  at  liberty  in  dealing  with  the 
hammerhead  for  I certainly  had  no  use  for  him. 
My  chance  acquaintance,  who  introduced  him- 
self as  a dray  line  owner  from  Media,  Pa., 
skinned  part  of  the  shark  and  cut  up  its  white 
flesh  for  bait. 

The  shark  meat  really  looked  more  appetizing 
them  the  oily  bunker  I was  using  so  I put  a strip 
of  it  on  one  hook.  It  was  but  a few  seconds  after 
casting  my  rigging  into  the  ocean  that  I felt  a tug 
and  reeled  in  one  of  the  nicest  sea  trout  I caught 
during  my  entire  stay  at  the  resort.  Greatly 
to  my  surprise  it  had  been  the  shark  meat  w hich 
had  attracted  him.  During  the  remainder  of 
that  day  my  friend  from  Media  and  I used  shark 
as  bait  and  had  very  good  luck  indeed. 

The  Media  drayman  had  a 15-year-old  grand- 
son on  the  pier  with  him  that  day  and  if  ever  I 
felt  sorry  for  a fisherman  it  was  for  that  kid  late 
in  the  afternoon.  He  was  using  a brand  new  surf 
rod,  reel,  and  line  purchased  for  him  only  the  day 
before  by  his  grandfather  and  he  was  really  catch- 
ing fish. 

In  some  manner  or  other,  the  boy’s  line  be- 
came wrapped  around  his  rod  and  when  he  made  a 
vigorous  cast  calculated  to  send  his  hooks  and 
sinker  far  out  into  the  ocean  the  wrhole  works 
went  over  the  side.  The  look  on  that  youngster’s 
face  really  was  pathetic.  There  he  stood,  empty- 
handed,  his  highly  prized  tackle  somewhere  in 
the  rough  ocean  below. 

But  granddad  wasn’t  going  to  lose  that  fishing 
outfit  without  at  least  an  effort  to  retrieve  it. 
He  sent  the  boy  to  the  pier  house  for  a grappling 
hook  and  while  he  was  gone  reeled  in  his  own 
line  until  the  sinker  was  just  touching  bottom 
below  him.  He  moved  his  line  here  and  there 
until  it  tangled  with  the  line  on  the  boy’s  sunken 
rod.  Then  it  proved  fortunate  that  the  fine  was 
wrapped  around  the  submerged  rod  for  it  could 
be  pulled  up  without  running  the  line  off  the  reel. 
When  that  boy  returned  and  discovered  his  rod 
in  his  grandfather’s  hands  he  was  happy  enough 
to  hug  the  old  gentleman. 


A fisherman  for  nearly  35  years,  Bowman 
caught  a number  of  other  large  fish  in  the  river. 
Earlier  this  year  he  landed  a carp  weighing  27 
pounds.  He  also  caught  a number  of  large  bass  in 
the  stream.  He  is  a member  of  the  Middletown 
Anglers  and  Hunters  Association. 


A southern  Negro  upon  receiving  his  draft 
questionnaire  struggled  desperately  with  the 
long  list  of  questions.  He  looked  it  over  for  a 
long  time,  scratching  his  head  and  sweating  pro- 
fusely. Finally  he  gave  up  in  despair  and  return- 
ing the  blank  questionnaire  to  the  draft  board, 
made  this  notation  on  the  last  page,  “I’se  ready 
when  you  is.” 
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TACKLE  TERMINOLOGY 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ANGLING  AND  CASTING  CLUB 

(Continued  from  December,  1945,  Pennsylvania  Angler) 


G 

gaff:  A large  hook  having  a handle  on  one  end, 
used  to  assist  in  landing  large  fish. 
game  fish:  Strictly  speaking  (in  fresh  water,  at 
least),  a fish  that  will  take  an  artificial  lure  cast 
to  it.  More  broadly,  however,  any  fish,  which  by 
reason  of  its  courage  and  strength,  makes  a vigor- 
ous and  prolonged  resistance  to  capture  when 
sought  by  anglers  with  sporting  tackle.  The 
width  of  its  tail  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  its  flesh  also  contribute  to  its  relative  game- 
ness. 

gillie:  A Scottish  word  for  a guide  or  helper. 
grasp  or  grip:  The  rod  handle,  which  is  generally 
made  of  cork. 

guide:  A ring  or  partial  ring — a series  of  which 
direct  the  line  from  the  reel  to  the  tip  top  of  the 
rod.  A guide  on  a bait  casting  rod  is  a solid  ring; 
on  a fly  rod  is  usually  a partial  ring,  called  be- 
cause of  its  shape,  a snake  guide.  Some  imported 
rods  have  small  ring  guides  called  bridge  guides  of 
which  there  are  two  types:  one  being  a miniature 
ring  guide,  the  other,  a type  of  ring  guide  set  on 
the  rod  at  about  a 45  degree  angle,  resembling  a 
snake  guide  in  outward  appearance,  but  actually 
forming  a complete  ring. 

gut:  See  “natural  gut”  or  “artificial  gut”. 

H 

hackle:  The  fibers  or  barbules  of  the  tapered 
feathers  from  the  capes  (neck,  upper  back  and 
shoulders)  of  fowls,  used  in  fly  tying.  Less  de- 
sirable hackles  from  the  dry  fly  man’s  point  of 
view  (because  they  are  softer),  come  from  the 
saddle  and  are  known  as  “saddle  hackles”.  The 
most  desirable  hackles  for  dry  flies  come  from  the 
neck  of  an  old  rooster — preferably  a game  cock, 
because  the  hackles  are  the  stiffest  and  glossiest. 
The  softest  hackles,  usually  preferred  for  wet 
flies,  come  from  hens  and  young  roosters. 

Hackles  are  divided  as  to  natural  coloring,  as 
follows:  badger,  having  a black  center  or  list  with 
white  or  yellowish  white  outer  fibers;  blue  dun, 
blue-gray  or  smoky-gray,  varying  from  nearly 
white  to  almost  black.  Naturals  of  this  color  are 
obtained  from  the  Andalusian  fowl  which  is 
quite  rare,  and  which  accounts  for  most  of  this 
color  hackle  being  dyed,  brassy  dun,  same  as 
blue  dun,  but  with  a tinge  of  gold  (brass)  when 
held  up  to  the  light;  coch-y-bondhu,  having  a 
black  center  or  list  with  red  (reddish  brown)  or 
brown  outer  fibers  tipped  with  black.  Tbis 
hackle  is  the  same  as  the  “furnace”  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  black  outer  edge.  There  is  also  a 
famous  wingless,  artificial  fly  having  this  name. 

It  was  tied  originally  to  represent  a red  and 
black  beetle  about  Yz  inch  long,  found  in  Wales 
and  Scotland.  While  the  actual  beetle  is  limited 
to  this  area,  the  fly  has  gained  a wide  popularity 
and  is  tied  as  follows:  Tail,  none;  Body,  green 
peacock  herl  (plain)  or  twisted  on  a scarlet  silk 
thread  together  with  black  ostrich  herl,  and 
wound  round  the  shank  of  the  hook;  Hackle, 
coch-y-bondhu,  or  furnace,  and  if  either  of  these 
is  not  available,  use  two  hackles,  a red  and  a 
black;  Wing,  none. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  passing,  that 
“coch-y-bondhu”  may  be  found  spelled  about  a 
dozen  different  ways;  however,  the  spelling  we 
have  chosen  appears  to  be  the  one  most  com- 
monly used  today. 


Continuing  with  hackles,  according  to  their 
natural  coloring:  furnace,  having  a black  center 
or  list  with  red  (reddish  brown)  or  brown  outer 
fibers — also  spelled  “furniss;”  grizzly,  the  most 
common  type  of  this  hackle  is  the  gray-grizzly 
from  the  Plymouth  Rock,  having  alternate  bars 
of  black  and  white.  There  are  two  other  types; 
the  red-grizzly,  having  various  shades  of  reddish 
brown  intermingled  with  the  white  or  gray;  and 
the  multi-color-grizzly,  having  alternate  bars  of 
black  and  white  spotted  with  various  shades  of 
reddish  brown.  Quite  often  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  variations  is  a matter  of  opinion. 
honey  dun,  having  a gray  center  or  list  with 
ginger  (honey)  outer  fibers;  rusty  dun,  same  as 
blue  dun,  but  with  a tinge  of  red  (reddish  brown 
or  rust)  when  held  up  to  the  light. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  hackles, 
there  are  the  following  solid  color,  natural 
hackles,  whose  names,  are  indicative  of  their 
colors  with  one  exception,  “red”  does  not  mean 
scarlet,  but  reddish  brown,  such  as  found  on  a 
Rhode  Island  Red  fowl.  The  natural  colors  are: 
white,  cream,  honey,  ginger,  red,  brown,  ma- 
hogany, and  black.  Colors  other  than  these  and 
their  various  gradations,  are  obtained  by  dyeing. 

The  previously  mentioned  hackles,  when  used 
as  part  of  the  name  of  a fly  pattern,  or  as  the 
name  itself,  should  be  capitalized,  i.e.  Blue  Dun, 
Grizzly  King,  Badger,  etc. 

The  same  rule  should  apply  to  other  terms 
when  similarly  used,  such  as  the  words  fanwing, 
spentwing,  variant,  etc.,  when  used  as:  Spent- 
wing  Adams,  Fanwing  Royal  Coachman,  Badger 
Variant,  Black  Spider,  etc. 

hair  wing  fly:  An  artificial  fly  having  a hair  wing. 
half  hitch:  A knot  commonly  used  to  secure 
various  operations  in  fly  tying. 
hand  guide:  See  “stripping  guide”. 
hand-twist  retrieve:  A method  whereby  the  line 
is  retrieved  in  short,  rhythmic  jerks  by  twisting 
the  hand  holding  the  line,  and  gathering  the  re- 
sultant small  coils  in  the  hand.  A useful  retrieve 
for  imparting  action  to  one’s  flies  when  fishing 
quiet  water. 

head  net:  A net  worn  as  a protection  against  in- 
sect pests. 

hollow-built:  A type  of  split  bamboo  rod  con- 
struction used  to  attain  power  without  adding 
weight.  Most  hollow-built  rods  are  hollow  only 
in  the  butt  section. 

hook:  A piece  of  metal  bent  into  a curve  with  a 
point  at  one  extremity  and  an  eye,  or  other  means 
of  attaching  it  to  the  line  or  leader  at  the  other; 
used  as  a device  for  catching  fish  by  inducing 
them  to  take  it  in  their  mouths  through  the  de- 
ception of  attaching  natural  or  imitation  food. 

The  ancient  fishermen  used  hooks  made  of 
various  materials  such  as  bone,  ivory,  flint,  shell, 
stone,  and  even  thorns  of  a proper  shape.  How- 
ever, as  early  as  4000  B.C.  the  Egyptians  were 
using  quite  refined  hooks  made  of  copper,  which 
was  a harder  material  than  the  copper  of  today. 
How  long  after  this,  hooks  suitable  for  tying 
artificial  flies  were  made  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  most  interesting  modern  development  of 
the  hook  was  in  the  1870’s  when  the  eyed  hook 
was  evolved.  See  “artificial  fly”  and  “eyed  fly”. 
For  sizes  see  NAACC  Tackle  Standards. 

horizontal  cast:  One  in  which  the  rod  tip  moves 
horizontally  with  the  water;  a side  cast.  A fly 
casting  as  well  as  bait  casting  term. 


humping:  A variation  of  the  bulge,  caused  by  the 
head  and  tail  rise  of  a fish  just  below  the  surface 
when  intercepting  a rising  nymph.  To  sum- 
marize, a “bulge”  is  caused  by  a fish  feeding  on 
insects  travelling  horizontally,  while  a “hump” 
is  caused  by  fish  feeding  on  nymphs  travelling 
vertically,  or  rising  to  the  surface. 

J 

Jap  Gut:  See  “China  Twist”. 

jigging: The  practice  of  jerking  a bare  or  baited 

hook  up  and  down  in  the  water — a form  of  still 

fishing. 

joint:  See  “section”. 

L 

landing  net:  A net  having  a handle,  used  to  land 
fish  that  have  been  hooked. 

leader:  The  connecting  line  between  the  fly  and 
the  fly  line.  Usually  gut,  or  gut  substitute.  For 
sizes  see  NAACC  Tackle  Standards.  See  “cast- 
ing line”.  (Sometimes  a very  long  trace  in  bait 
casting  is  also  called  a leader.) 
level  leader  or  level  line:  One  in  which  the  diameter 
is  uniform  throughout  its  length.  For  sizes  see 
NAACC  Tackle  Standards. 

level  wind  reel:  A bait  casting  reel  having  a me- 
chanical finger  device  which  guides  the  line  back 
and  forth — level  on  the  spool  of  the  reel. 
line:  A specially  made  or  prepared  product  for  fly 
or  bait  casting  as  well  as  other  methods  of 
angling.  See  NAACC  Tackle  Standards  for  sizes 
of  lines. 

line  drier:  Usually  a skeleton  drum  of  large 
diameter  used  for  winding  the  wet  line  from  the 
reel  to  facilitate  drying. 

line  greaser:  Generally  a pad  or  group  of  pads, 
impregnated  with  line  dressing  and  fastened  to- 
gether in  a small  leather  covering  and  closed  with 
a glove  fastener.  Usually  for  use  on  fly  lines. 
line  hand:  A fly  casting  term  designating  the 
hand  manipulating  the  line.  See  “free  hand.” 
line  haul:  The  sudden  jerk  given  to  the  line  by 
the  “line  hand”  during  the  forward  or  backward 
casts  to  give  more  momentum  to  the  line.  Used 
in  distance  fly  casting,  or  whenever  an  unusually 
long  cast  is  desired. 
loop  cast:  See  “roll  cast.” 

lure:  The  fly  or  bait  used  to  attract  or  entice  fish. 
Usually  understood  to  mean  the  artificial  variety. 

M 

mending  the  cast:  Throwing  an  upstream  curve  in 
the  section  of  line  (between  the  leader  and  rod 
tip)  that  is  travelling  too  rapidly  down  stream, 
in  an  effort  to  postpone  the  time  when  “drag” 
will  occur.  This  “mending”  is  executed  after  the 
cast  has  been  made,  and  the  line  and  leader  have 
started  travelling  down  stream.  A fly  casting 
term. 

N 

natural  gut:  The  stretched  and  dried  fluid  from 
the  silk  sack  of  a moth  caterpillar  or  silk  worm. 
Sometimes  called  “cat”  (caterpillar)  gut.  For 
sizes  see  NAACC  Tackle  Standards. 
nymph  ( artificial ):  An  imitation  of  a sub- 
aqueous insect;  the  larva  of  the  order  of  Neurop- 
tera  (nerve-winged,  water  flies)  of  which  the 
Ephemerida  are  the  chief  interest  of  the  fly 
fisher. 

0 

overhead  cast:  A cast  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
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1 rod,  and  hence  the  line  and  lure,  is  approxi- 
mately in  a vertical  plane.  A term  applicable  to 
\ both  fly  casting  and  bait  casting. 

P 

palmer-tied:  A fly  having  a hackled  body  is  said 
to  be  “palmer-tied”  after  the  name  of  the  man 
who  is  said  to  have  first  used  this  method  of  body 
construction. 

II  parachute  fly:  An  artificial  fly  having  the  hackle 
wrapped  around  an  upright  fastened  to  the  top 
of  the  hook  shank — the  hackle  (usually  of  a 
large  size  like  those  used  on  variants  or  spiders) 

I covers  the  top  of  the  entire  hook  like  an  um- 
brella, and  the  hook  being  underneath,  causes  the 
fly  to  drop  in  true  “parachute”  fashion. 


This  method  of  construction  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  large  hackled  spider-type  flies 
having  no  tail,  since  the  hook  hangs  horizontally 
in  the  water  as  it  should  with  the  leader  coming 
horizontally  out  of  the  eye  on  the  water’s  surface 
instead  of  jutting  up  out  of  the  eye  in  a loop  as 
is  the  case  with  conventionally  tied  spiders. 
Then  too,  less  hackle  is  required  to  support  the 
fly  with  this  method  of  construction. 
piece:  See  “section”. 

plug:  A bait  casting  lure,  generally  made  of  wood 
or  plastic,  having  one  or  more  hooks  or  sets  of 
hooks.  Originated  as  slang,  it  is  now  a fully  ac- 
credited and  accepted  word.  See  “tournament 
plug”. 

plugging:  Slang  for  “bait  casting”. 

pole:  A long  slender  stick  in  its  natural  state 

used  for  angling;  such  as  Calcutta  Bamboo, 

Japanese  Cane,  Southern  Reed,  or  any  stream- 

side  branch  of  suitable  size.  Basically  the 

difference  between  a pole  and  a rod  is  that  the 

pole  has  no  fittings.  See  “rod”. 

priest:  A weighted  instrument  used  to  kill  a fish 

after  it  has  been  landed  by  hitting  it  on  the  top 

of  the  head — a fish  “billy”. 


professional:  See  NAACC  By-Laws — Article  XI, 
Section  1. 

R 

reel:  A spool  set  in  a frame,  which  is  attached  to 
the  rod  butt,  near  the  hand,  for  convenience  in 
controlling  the  length  of  line,  when  angling  or 
casting. 

The  first  mention  of  a reel,  called  “wind”  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Barker  in  his  “The  Art  of  Angling” 
occurs  in  1651.  The  earliest  picture  is  in  his  en- 
larged edition  of  the  same  book,  1657.  Walton 
first  refers  to  the  reel  as  a “wheele”  in  his  second 
edition  of  1655,  chapter  VII,  “which  is  to  be  ob- 
served better  by  seeing  one  than  by  a Harge 
demonstration  of  words.”  See  “bait  casting 


reel,”  “fly  casting  reel,”  “free  spool  reel,”  “level 

wind  reel,”  and  “spinning  reel.” 

reel  plate:  That  part  of  the  reel  by  which  it  is 

fitted  or  attached  to  the  reel  seat  of  the  rod. 

(Plates  and  seats  should  be  standardized  so  that 

all  reel  seats  will  fit  all  reel  plates.) 

reel  post:  The  stationary  post  or  shaft  on  which 

the  spool  rotates. 

This  type  of  construction  is  found  generally 
in  fly  casting  reels — the  majority  of  bait  casting 
reels,  having  no  reel  posts. 

reel  seat:  That  part  of  the  rod  butt,  near  the 
grip,  on  which  the  reel  plate  is  fastened  to  the 
rod.  (Seats  and  plates  should  be  standardized  so 
that  all  reel  posts  will  fit  all  reel  seats.) 
reverse  cast  or  Galway  cast:  As  the  line  is  being 
steadily  raised  from  the  water,  preparatory  to 
making  the  back  cast,  the  body  turns  to  the  left 
or  right  as  the  case  may  be,  until  it  faces  in  the 
direction  of  the  back  cast,  which  is  now  in  reality 
a forward  cast.  A fly  cast,  used  to  more  ac- 
curately avoid  obstructions  behind. 
rise:  A disturbance  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
caused  by  a fish  feeding  or  rising  to  an  artificial 
fly.  For  different  types  of  rises  see:  “bulging,” 


“dimpling,”  “humping,”  "smutting,”  and  “tail- 
ing.” 

rod:  A slender  stick,  or  combination  of  two  or 
more  sticks  or  sections  joined  together  by  fer- 
rules or  splices,  the  whole  being  tapered  more  or 
less  progressively  from  butt  to  tip  and  fitted  with 
guides,  hand  grasp  or  grasps,  and  reel  seat.  See 
“pole”. 

rod  (bamboo):  Generally  understood  to  mean  a 
rod  composed  of  split  and  glued  strips  of  bamboo 
mounted  with  fittings,  whether  in  one  or  more 
joints  or  sections.  (See  “sections”  and  “strips”.) 
There  is,  however,  another  type  of  bamboo  rod 
in  which  the  sections  are  composed  of  one  whole 
piece  of  bamboo  instead  of  split  and  glued  strips. 
This  type  is  more  prevalent  among  some  of  the 
cheaper  bait  rods  used  for  still  fishing. 

rod  (steel):  Composed  of  one  or  more  sections  of 
solid  or  tubular  (hollow)  steel,  having  fittings 
similar  to  split-bamboo  rods.  The  tubular  steel 
rods  are  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
type  having  a seam  the  length  of  the  tube,  and 
the  seamless  type,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
“drawn”  steel  tube.  This  latter  type  is  generally- 
considered  more  desirable. 

rod  (wood) : Composed  of  one  or  more  sections  of 
solid  wood  instead  of  glued-together  strips  which 
make  up  the  sections  of  a split-bamboo  rod; 
otherwise  identical  in  fittings  to  other  rods. 
Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  woods  are: 
Bethabara,  Black  Palm,  Degame,  Greenheart, 
Hickory,  and  Lancewood,  to  mention  a few; 
however,  before  the  advent  of  the  split-bamboo, 
many  other  woods  were  tried.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  a few  heavy  trolling  and  salt  water 
rods,  Greenheart  is  the  only  wood  which  today 
retains  any  degree  of  favor  among  anglers. 

rod  fittings:  All  the  various  fixtures  other  than 
the  wood  or  rod  material,  that  go  to  make  a 
finished  rod. 

roll  cast:  A water  cast  in  which  the  line  is 
switched  forward  without  allowing  it  to  go  any 
appreciable  distance  behind  or  to  either  side  of 
the  caster.  Used  when  obstacles  prevent  a more 
conventional  forward  cast.  A fly  casting  term. 

running  line:  See  “backing”. 

S 

section:  The  parts  or  pieces  into  which  a rod  may 
be  unjointed.  Most  fly  rods  are  three  section, 
many  two  section,  and  a few,  one  section.  Most 
bait  casting  rods  are  one  or  two  section,  a few, 
three  section.  Bait  rods  (for  still  fishing)  are 
generally  three  section. 

shooting  the  line:  Releasing  the  slack  line  (which 
has  been  previously  stripped  from  the  reel)  at  the 
proper  instant  to  permit  the  momentum  of  the 
line  being  cast  to  pull  it  through  the  guides, 
thereby  lengthening  the  cast.  This  operation 
usually  takes  place  on  the  forward  cast,  but  can 
also  be  executed  effectively  on  the  back  cast.  A 
fly  casting  term. 

side  cast:  See  “horizontal  cast”. 

sinker:  A weight  made  of  lead  in  various  forms, 
and  used  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  hue  or 
bait. 

smutting:  A fish  feeding  very  close  to  the  surface 
on  small  midges  belonging  generally  to  the 
Diptera  Family  of  which  the  Black  Gnat  is  a 
well  known  member. 

snap  cast:  A cast  of  the  fly  made  by  holding  the 
fly  or  leader  in  the  line  hand  and  pulling  against 
the  rod  to  form  a bowr.  Upon  release,  the  straight- 
ening of  the  bow  formed  by  the  rod  propels  the 
cast  forward.  Used  for  short  distances  in  tight 
spots. 


Bill  Blades  instructs  wounded  veterans  of  World  War  II  in  the  technique  of  casting 


(Turn  to  Page  19) 
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JANUARY 


SEA  TROUT 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 

major  solunar  period.  I used  the  same  outfit  that 
I had  used  the  previous  day  fishing  for  black 
bass,  excepting  of  course,  I was  using  hooks,  bait 
and  sinker,  in  place  of  plugs.  And  I used  a 
“system”  of  fishing  which  I have  been  success- 
fully using  for  over  40  years,  which  works,  and 
which  I pass  on  here  to  those  who  want  to  take 
sea  trout  in  our  coastal  bays. 

The  best  rod  for  taking  sea  trout  is  a light, 
whippy  one  that  will  bend  when  the  fish  makes  a 
sudden  rush,  or  savagely  shakes  his  head  from 
side  to  side.  At  such  times  a stiff,  heavy  rod 
offers  too  much  resistence,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  the  hook  will  tear  out,  unless  the  hook  is 
lodged  very  deep.  But  a limber  rod,  not  too  long, 
say  around  6 feet,  will  bend,  and  many  times  a 
slightly  hooked  fish  will  be  saved.  I am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  discovered,  and  successfully 
used  such  a rod.  A1  Foss  designed  a special  rod 
for  taking  weakfish — a tubular  steel  rod  about 
5 y2  feet,  with  weight  and  strength  enough  to 
handle  the  big  ones,  that  fills  the  bill.  It  can  be  of 
either  steel  or  split  bamboo  . . . But  it  must  be 
“whippy.” 

I discovered  this  many,  many  years  ago  in  a 
race  which  I won,  with  a commercial  fisherman 
who  used  a heavy  hand  line  and  large  sinker, 
while  I handled  a 5J4  foot  limber  steel  rod.  No, 
I am  not  bragging,  it  was  the  “system”  herein 
described  that  did  the  trick.  I did  not  even  know 
there  was  a contest  until  it  was  over.  There  were 
four  of  us  on  board,  fishing  in  the  Chesapeake 
near  the  Md.-Va.  line  in  about  30  feet  of  water. 
When  Capt.  Barnes  saw  my  outfit  he  was  not 
only  skeptical,  but  more  or  less  disgusted.  Pri- 
vately he  told  U.  S.  Deputy  Game  Warden  Alec 

Tyler,  “He  can’t  catch  fish  with  that  D d 

thing.”  Alec  was  a little  doubtful  himself,  but 
he  said,  “Now,  Captain.  Mr.  Denmead  has  been 
around  some,  and  I think  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  I’ll  bet  you  a dollar  he  catches  more  sea 
trout  with  his  rod  than  you  do  on  your  hand 
line.”  His  faith,  and  my  system,  were  vindicated 
for  I caught  62  and  the  Captain  51.  Alec  kept 
score  and  only  told  us  of  the  wager  after  he 
had  collected  his  dollar.  Barnes  probably  got 
more  bites,  but  he  lost  more  fish,  many  just  as  he 
tried  to  lift  them  into  the  boat,  the  hook  tearing 
out.  It  was  the  method,  not  the  angler,  that  was 
responsible. 

There  was  more  than  a whippy  rod,  however, 
that  did  the  work.  The  sea  trout  has  a large 
mouth,  as  you  know;  so  it  is  best  to  use  a large, 
sharp,  but  light  hook.  It  not  only  will  hold  the 
fish  more  firmly,  but  it  will  hold  the  bait  in  a 
position  where  the  strike  will  sink  it  deep  into  the 
fish,  and  not  slide  right  out  of  the  fish’s  mouth  as 
would  a smaller  or  badly  shaped  hook.  I like  a 
sproat  of  about  3/0  size.  The  snood  should  not 
be  heavy;  why  use  a heavy,  treble  snood,  which 
is  conspicuous,  of  some  48  pounds’  test,  when  your 
line  is,  or  should  be  light?  The  outfit  is  only  as 
strong  as  the  weakest  link.  Besides  if  your  hook 
snags  on  bottom,  and  you  are  compelled  to  break 
loose,  and  you  have  a heavy  snood  on  the  hook, 
your  line  will  break  at  weakest  point,  and  you  will 
lose  hooks,  sinker  and  part  of  your  line. 

The  bait,  and  we  are  speaking  of  fishing  with 
natural  food  in  this  article,  and  not  artificials 
which  is  another  story,  must  be  clean  and  fresh; 
no  smelly  or  muddy  stuff  will  appeal  to  Cynoscion 
regalis,  ordinarily.  He  is  a fastidious  feeder. 
My  preference,  when  obtainable,  is  the  white 
meat  of  the  shedder  or  peeler  crab.  And  I want  a 
good  chunk  of  it  on  my  hook,  and  I want  the 
point  arranged  where  it  can  come  through  readily, 
and  not  strike  a piece  of  hard  crab  shell  and  slide 
out  of  the  fish’s  mouth.  Squid  is  good  in  places, 


the  closer  to  the  sea  the  better  it  is;  and  better 
fresh  than  frozen.  Blood  worms  are  good  in  some 
places  and  under  some  conditions.  I have  no  use 
for  the  smelly  market  shrimp,  which  is  mostly 
cold  storage  stuff,  the  odor  of  which  will,  on  a 
hot  day,  soon,  with  the  help  of  flies,  drive  you 
out  of  the  boat.  I have  caught  many  trout,  when 
nothing  else  was  available,  on  strips  of  meat  cut 
from  the  side  of  a Norfolk  spot.  Other  fish  are 
not  so  good. 

Use  a light  line  in  weight.  I prefer  green  or 
black.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that  salt 
water  will  quickly  rot  a silk  line,  I prefer  them  for 
sea  trout  fishing  with  light  tackle.  I have  one  I 
have  been  using  for  over  ten  years;  it  never  has 
been  taken  off  after  fishing  and  dried,  or  washed 
in  fresh  water.  I used  it  in  the  trip  recently 
taken.  Good  cuttyhunk  is  all  right  if  not  too 
heavy;  sometimes  it  kinks.  Most  anglers  use  it 
too  heavy.  I have  caught  big  fish  on  a 6 thread 
line — one  skate  that  weighed  about  20  pounds. 
The  smaller  lines  not  only  handle  better,  but  they 
offer  less  resistance  to  the  water,  and  in  currents 
your  baits  and  light  sinker  get  to  the  bottom 
quicker.  Have  plenty  of  line  on  your  reel,  which 
should  not  be  a clumsy  one,  or  necessarily  large; 
there  are  no  snags  or  stumps  for  a weakfish  to 
run  around,  ordinarily,  altho  there  may  be  at 
times  some  wreckage.  Let  the  fish  run;  your 
chief  danger  of  losing  a sea  trout  is  that  it  may  be 
lightly  hooked,  and  that  a jerk  by  either  the 
angler  or  the  fish  will  tear  out  the  hook.  If  the 
fish  has  swallowed  the  hook  there  is  of  course  no 
danger  in  losing  it. 

There  are  many  styles  of  rigging  the  terminal 
tackle  for  weakies;  the  most  commonly  used  in 
inland  tidal  waters  is  to  fasten  the  sinker  on  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  two  hooks  attached  by  loops 
to  the  line  directly  above.  The  sinker  should  be 
as  light  as  consistent  with  the  depth  of  water  and 
strength  of  current,  or  tide.  But  get  to  the  bot- 
tom in  this  style  of  fishing,  whatever  you  do,  and 
stay  there,  for  the  sea  trout  is  a bottom  feeder, 
generally.  Most  anglers  put  the  first,  or  lower, 
hook  about  10  inches  above  the  sinker,  and  the 
other  about  a foot  above  that.  An  old  timer 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  8 out 
of  10  weakfish  are  caught  on  the  bottom  hook. 
This  also  applies  to  hardheads.  He  fastened  his 
bottom  hook  about  3 inches  above  the  sinker — 
and  I have  also  done  this  ever  since.  Sure,  this 
will  result  in  more  snagging  on  the  bottom,  but 
if  it  will  take  more  fish,  forget  the  snagging. 
Take  plenty  of  hooks  and  good  ones. 

The  sinker  and  its  manner  of  using  are  im- 
portant. Trout,  as  previously  stated,  are  shy, 
and  the  biggest,  and  the  most,  generally  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  boat,  even  in  deep  water. 
Use  as  light  a sinker  as  you  can  to  get  your  baits 
to  the  bottom  some  distance  from  the  boat.  As 
the  current  changes,  change  the  weight  of  your 
sinker.  But  keep  it  on  bottom  and  away  from  the 
boat.  (You  may  be  casting  from  the  boat,  in 
which  case  this  does  not  apply.)  See  that  your 
hooks  do  not  wrap  around  your  line,  but  swing 
free  with  the  current. 

When  you  get  a strike  or  bite,  and  most  salt 
water  anglers  can  generally  tell  when  it  is  a sea 
trout,  do  not  try  to  jerk  his  head  olf.  It  hurts 
your  rod  and  does  not  increase  the  chances  of 
hooking  and  landing  your  fish.  Jerking  too  hard 
frequently  tears  out  the  hook.  You  might  even 
break  the  line  if  it  is  a big  fish.  Raring  back  on 
your  rod  is  not  pretty  and  decreases  your  chances 
of  success.  A light  uplift  of  the  rod  on  a tight 
line  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

And  there  is  another  very  good  and  important 
reason  for  not  jerking  the  rod  and  drawing  in 
from  6 to  10  feet  of  line  in  so  doing.  Frequently 


when  sea  trout  are  finicky,  which  is  often,  or 
cautious,  they  will  just  tap  the  bait  and  leave  it, 
or  draw  it  into  their  mouths  and  blow  it  out  be- 
fore you  can  pull;  you  cannot  jerk  fast  enough 
in  such  circumstances.  Move  the  bait  only  a foot 
or  two  when  you  get  the  bite,  thus  leaving  the 
bait  close  to  the  fish;  almost  invariably  a sea 
trout  will  return  if  you  miss  and  follow  this 
course.  Often  he  will  return  the  third  time;  on 
one  of  these  extra  chances  he  may  even  swallow 
the  bait,  and  you  do  not  have  to  pull  at  all  to 
hook  him.  Keep  this  in  mind  and  it  will  help  you 
return  with  more  fish,  and  that  grand  and 
glorious  feeling  that  comes  with  success. 

Do  not,  and  I repeat,  rush  a weakfish,  espe- 
cially a big  one;  and  use  a landing  net  with  your 
light  tackle.  The  best  place  to  lose  a fish  is  near 
the  boat,  or  when  you  try  to  hoist  him  out.  And 
do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  there  is  no  science  or 
skill  required  in  salt  water  bay  fishing,  that  it  is 
all  luck;  that  any  dub  can  be  towed  out  in  a boat, 
have  a rod  shoved  into  his  hands  and  catch  as 
many  fish  as  the  experienced  angler.  It  just 
ain’t  true.  Luck  does  enter  the  picture,  as  in 
every  other  thing;  but  knowledge,  skill,  patience 
and  the  application  of  a little  thought  will  pro- 
duce wonders.  And  that  goes  for  any  kind  of 
angling. 


THE  REAL  VALUE 

{Continued  from  Page  11) 

A survey  by  Outdoor  Life  magazine  was  even 
more  optimistic,  indicating  that  in  the  next  few 
years  26,000,000  Americans  will  go  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  their  annual  expenditures  will  exceed 
four  billion  dollars! 

* * * * * 

So  much  for  the  dollars  and  cents  reasons.  All 
that  is  for  the  man  figuring  on  doing  business  with 
th 3 hunter  and  fisherman.  The  real  importance  of 
wildlife  resources,  as  we  said  before,  is  in  the 
recreation  and  pleasure  they  give  millions  of 
Americans,  including  millions  who  never  fire  a 
gun  or  bait  a hook.  Breathes  there  the  man  who 
does  not  thrill  to  the  song  of  a warbler  or  the 
sight  of  Canada  honkers  against  a gray  Novem- 
ber sky? 

You  can  put  the  price  tags  of  a hunter’s  equip- 
ment or  a fisherman’  tackle  on  an  adding  ma- 
chine, but  the  real  value  of  the  game  they  bring 
home  cannot  be  told  in  dollars,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  compared  to  pork  chops.  The  real  value 
is  in  the  urge  that  sends  man  to  the  chill  blind 
when  ducks  are  flying,  or  across  frozen  fields  be- 
hind a scampering  pointer.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  soul-lifting  beauty  of  an  Ozark  stream  in 
October,  in  the  leap  of  a small-mouthed  bass. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  companionship  with  fellow 
sportsmen,  and  in  communion  with  something 
greater  than  man.  It  is  in  a renewed  zest  for 
living  and  a sense  of  kinship  with  frontiersmen 
who  blazed  trails  and  pioneers  who  lifted  a 
nation  from  the  wilderness.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
that  freedom  of  spirit  that  keeps  America  young. 


Drunk  (to  man  in  uniform) : “Shay,  call  me  a 
cab,  will  ya?” 

Officer:  “My  good  man,  I am  not  a doorman, 
I am  a naval  officer.” 

Drunk:  “Awright,  then  call  me  a boat.  I 
gotta  get  home.” 
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LOAFING 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

No  man’s  day  should  ever  be  so  long  that  it 
demands  an  extra  drink  of  whisky  to  keep  him 
going.  No  man’s  bank  account  is  worth  a 
coronary  or  a cerebral  accident.  And  what  fools 
men  are  to  work  themselves  to  death,  paying  his 
insurance  premiums.  Too  often  the  insurance 
gets  the  widow  a luxury-loving,  second  husband 
who  can  easily  make  her  forget  that  her  first 
- husband  had  no  time  for  leisure,  for  luxuries,  for 
loving,  or  for  LOAFING. 


TAKE  A GUN  ALONG 

(Continued from  Page  8) 

the  brush  was  more  of  a hideout  than  the  water 
where  she  would  expose  herself  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Many  people  are  made  to  believe  in  a false 
statement  made  frequently  by  people  who  are 
not  familiar  with  continental  United  States 
snakes  and  their  habits,  area  frequented,  and  so 
forth.  Therefore,  it  is  now  time  to  inform  those 
who  do  not  already  know  that  the  watersnake, 
which  is  non-poisonous  to  human  beings,  is  quite 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  watermoccasin, 
which  is  native  to  the  southern  Atlantic  States, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  etc.  This  very 
poisonous  snake  cannot  stand  the  climate  of  our 
state  and  is  not  found  here  at  all. 

Probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
watersnake  is  often  mistaken  for  the  water- 
moccasin is  because  of  his  eagerness  to  fight  when 
cornered.  It  is  then  possible  that  many  people, 
or  rather  anglers,  are  led  to  believe  that  if  they 
take  part  in  killing  watersnakes  they  are  at 
some  time  likely  to  run  across  a watermoccasin, 
thus  being  subject  to  dangerous  bites.  So, 
gentlemen,  the  next  time  a fellow  angler  tells  you 
not  to  risk  being  bitten  by  a watersnake  in  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  him,  don't  be  led  to  believe  that 
you  are  in  danger.  I myself  have  been  bitten 
by  every  kind  of  non-poisonous  snake  in  the 
state,  and  have  never  suffered  any  sore  or  in- 
fection from  it.  However,  there  are  some  people 
who  believe  that  all  cuts  or  bites  should  be  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  with  an  antiseptic  or  iodine. 
This  is  nevertheless  a good  policy. 

Notice  in  picture  three,  I am  holding  a live 
blacksnake.  These  snakes  are  very  handy  things 
to  have  around  the  farm.  They  cause  no  danger 
to  human  beings  and  help  the  farmer  con- 
siderably in  killing  off  mice  and  rats.  They  do 
not,  however,  kill  poisonous  snakes  in  such  large 
numbers  as  is  often  said.  The  king  snake  is  the 
one  which  is  the  largest  killer  of  poisonous 
snakes.  Even  the  king  snake  does  not  hunt  the 
other  snake  to  fight  with.  However,  king  snakes 
have  been  seen  to  kill  poisonous  snakes  in  the 
New  York  Zoo.  Therefore,  there  are  but  three 
varieties  we  want  to  kill;  they  are  again  the 
rattlesnake,  copperhead,  and  the  old  demon 
watersnake. 

Gentlemen,  let’s  all  try  to  do  our  part  in  clean- 
ing this  vandal  out  of  our  streams  and  woods. 
What  do  you  say?  Don’t  waste  those  hard-to-get 
shells  on  songbirds  and  tomato  cans.  Knock  off 
some  of  those  devils  of  watersnakes  and  join 
the  gang  that’s  on  the  road  to  trout  fishing  like 
we  never  had  before. 


A young  miss  on  a lake  trip  for  her  vacation 
said  to  one  of  the  ship’s  officers: 

“My  good  man,  where  can  I find  the  captain?” 
He:  “He’s  forward,  Miss.” 

She:  “I  don’t  care — I’m  on  a pleasure  trip.” 


RAINING  LITTLE  FROGGIES 

(Continued  f rom  Page  12) 

Now  for  the  finale.  A short  time  after  the  first 
occurrence,  the  local  newspaper  informed  its 
readers  that  the  frogs  were  of  a type  that  abound 
near  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  approximately  300  air 
miles  distant  from  Egg  Harbor.  A severe  summer 
storm  hit  the  Erie  district  and  lifted  the  little 
fellows  all  the  way  to  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J., 
free  of  charge.  Believe  it  or  not. 

If  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has  no  record  of  a 
rain-frog  occurring  in  the  United  States,  it  needs 
but  to  contact  the  local  newspaper  and  the 
natives  cf  Egg  Harbor  City,  New  Jersey,  for 
facts  and  proof. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  C.  Ebitz 
826  Suismon  St. 

Pittsburgh,  (12)  Pa. 


TACKLE  TERMINOLOGY 

(Continued from  Page  17) 

snelled  fly:  A fly  having  a short  piece  of  gut,  with 
a loop  at  the  end,  fastened  to  the  fly  hook  instead 
of  an  eye  for  attaching  to  leader. 
skittering:  A method  cf  angling  whereby  the  lure 
is  suspended  from  the  tip  of  a very  long  cane 
pole  by  a few  feet  of  line  and  “skittered”  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  short  intervals,  covering 
all  the  likely  spots.  Generally  a large  bucktail,  a 
piece  of  red  flannel,  or  a spoon,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  a pork  strip  or  chunk,  is  used  in 
skittering.  These  methods  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  bait  casting  that  “dapping”  does  to 
fly  casting. 

sling:  See  “creel  harness”. 

spentwing:  A fly  having  a wing  composed  of 
hackle  tips  or  just  the  fibers  or  barbules  of  the 
hackle  which  are  tied  at  right  angles  to  the  hook 
shank  causing  the  wings  to  ley  outstretched  on 
the  surface,  representing  a dead  or  “spent” 
insect. 

Spey  Cast:  A variation  cf  the  roll  or  switch  cast, 
used  to  cast  the  fly  out  of  one  plane  and  into  an- 
other. 

spider:  A term  applied  to  a hackle  fly  having 
over-size  hackles — generally  no  tail. 
spinning:  A method  of  casting,  combining  the 
“spinning  rod”  and  the  stationary  spool  “spin- 
ning reel”  together  with  a fine  line  and  suitable 
lure.  The  chief  reason  for  its  increasing  popu- 
larity is  that  it  can  be  made  to  handle  a lure  too 
heavy  for  fly  casting  and  too  light  for  bait  casting. 

The  English  use  the  word  “spinning”  in  a much 
broader  sense,  which  includes,  among  other 
things,  what  we  call  “bait  casting.” 


spinning  reel:  A reel  having  a fixed  drum  which 
remains  stationary  when  casting,  the  line  un- 
coiling with  the  pull  of  the  lure  being  cast.  W hen 
retrieving,  a mechanical  finger  winds  the  line 
back  on  the  spool  or  drum. 

spinning  rod:  A rod  about  7 ft.  long,  having  a 
long  cork  hand  grasp  with  two  sliding  rings  for 
holding  the  “spinning  reel”  in  any  desired  spot 
on  the  grasp — there  being  no  conventional  reel 
seat  like  other  rods  have.  Mostly,  2-piece,  6- 
strip  (hexagonal)  construction. 

splice:  Fastening  two  pieces  of  line  or  rod  to- 
gether by  overlapping  the  ends  and  binding  with 
thread.  Before  the  advent  of  ferrules,  rod  sec- 
tions were  spliced  together;  a few  such  rods 
(particularly  those  made  of  solid  wood)  are  still 
in  use  today. 

split  shot:  Generally  used  as  a small  sinker  to 
regulate  the  depth  and  speed  of  a bait  or  fly 
travelling  in  the  current. 

split-wing:  A term  generally  applied  to  a 
bunched  wing  composed  of  the  barbules  or  fibers 
of  flank  feathers  from  a duck  tied  upright  in  one 
bunch,  then  split  and  fixed  in  this  position  by 
criss-crossing  the  tying  thread  several  times  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  See  “divided-wing”. 

spoon  or  spinner:  Usually  an  oval-shaped  disc 
which  darts  or  revolves  through  the  water  in 
connection  with  the  bait  or  lure  as  an  added  at- 
traction— sometimes  the  sole  attraction. 

The  earliest  spoons  first  came  into  use  in  our 
grandfather’s  time  and  were  of  the  wobbling  or 
darting  type.  One  of  the  first  of  this  type  was 
the  Buel  Spoon,  named  for  a young  sportsman 
who  fashioned  th  first  one  from  a silver  teaspoon 
after  having  seen  a lake  trout  attack  a similar 
spoon  he  accidentally  dropped  in  the  water.  He  is 
said  to  have  filed  off  the  handle  after  which  he 
drilled  a hole  in  each  end  of  the  spoon,  attaching 
the  hook  to  one  hole  and  the  line  to  the  other. 
This  simple  arrangement,  patented  in  1840, 
served  for  years  as  a model  for  the  early  spoons. 

A few  years  later,  G.  M.  Skinner  evolved  the 
revolving,  fluted  spoon.  However,  it  remained 
for  John  Hildebrandt  to  do  something  for  the 
fly  fisher.  His  first  model  was  fashioned  from  a 
dime  and  a bent  hairpin. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  name  “spinner”  should 
only  apply  to  the  type  that  revolves  on  a shaft, 
but  the  two  terms  are  now  synonymous. 
steeple  cast:  A modification  of  the  overhead  cast 
when  it  is  necessary  because  of  obstructions,  to 
lift  the  back  cast  unusually  high.  A fly  casting 
term. 

stick:  A slang  expression  for  a rod.  See  "rod”. 

(To  Be  Concluded  Next  Month) 
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J THERE  GO  THE 
BURPOS...BOY  15 
HE  HENPECKED/ 
SHE  SHOULD  PUT 
HIM  ON  THE 
LEASH  INSTEAD 
OF  FIDO/ 


WAIT  A MINUTE 
WILBUR , HERE’S 
SOMETHING  ELSE 
1 WANT.' 


7 


AND  I JUST 
CAME  DOWN 
MERE  TO  BUY 
A FLY.' 


HE  HASN'T 
FISHED  SINCE 
HE'S  MARRIED... 
SFWS  THE  ONLY 
BIG  ONE  HE  EVER 
CAUGHT  DIDN’T 
GET  AWAY/ 


c/ 


7 


5“ 


a 

6 


riJll 


n 


I WONDER  HOW  TO 
GET  MY  HUSBAND  TO 
STAY  HOME- HE'S  MARY 
ALWAYS  GOING^M  HIRED  A 
ON  FISHING PRETTY  FRENCH 


TRIPS' 


MAID  AND  NOW 
SHE  CAN’T  EVEN  GET 
HER  HUSBAND  TO 
LEAVE  THE  HOUSE 
TO  GO  TO 
WORK/ 


V 


YES, 

DEAR 


STOP 
'YESS1NG' 

ME. ..I  DIDN'T 
SAY  ANYTHING 
YET/ 


ISN’T 
IT  SORT  A 
UNUSUAL TO 
HAVE  A GIRL- 
AT  THE  SPORT- 
ING GOODS  / OH.  I 
COUNTER// KNOW  ALL 

ABOUT  THOSE 
FISHING  BATS,  PST 

TWINE  AND  / — EMMA.ITHINK 
WINDER  rf  A CUSTOMER  IS 
UPPERS.’  / TRYING  TO  GET 
YOUR  ATTEN 
TlONl 


'j 


SPORTING 

GOODS 

FISHING 

SUPPLIES 


>\ 


AFTER  ACOUPLE 
YEARS  OF  IGNORING^ 
CUSTOMERS  YOU// 
GET  SO  YOU 

don't  even /Retried 

SEE  'EMJ^T VW-NOW 
I CAN’T 

<^r  \ SEE  ANY- 

THING! 


BUT  I THOUGHT' 
YOU  CAME  INTO, 


BUY  SOME 

FISHING 

TACKLE! 


SURE,  BUT  X'LL 
MAKE  MY  WIFE 
THINK  I CAME  FOR 
THESE  AND  GOT 


7 


HMM!  WHAT 
AM  I DOING 
HERE? 


9o 


'STUFF  AS 


AN 


AFTER- 


THOUGHT.’ 


THATS 

PSYCHOL- 


06Y ! 


ABSENT-  MINDED 
JIM!  EVERY  TIME 
HE  STEPS  UP  TO 
A BAR  HIS  FOOT 
AUTOMATICALLY 
REACHES  FOR  A 
_ v RAIL! 


U> 


'rues 


)V 


LAST  TIME  WE 
FISHED  TOGETHER- 
THREW  OUR  JUG  OF  HARD 
CIDER  IN  THE  LAKE 
HIS  LINE 
THE  SPRING  I 


OAST 


AND 


f 


I WISH  X 
WERE  THIRTY 
POUNDS 
YOUNGER / 


o - (/X'/P.'  Co  {-C- 


Hon< 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr  Roll 

FISH  COMMISSION 

☆ ☆ 

☆ ☆ 

Employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Now  in  the  Service  of  Our  Country 

★FREI)  E.  BLANEY 

ANDREW  SAVAGE 

★ HOLLAND  D.  CRONK 

CYRIL  REGAN 

DALE  ARNER 

NEVIN  LeDANE 

JAMES  PETERS 

GEORGE  FOX 

JOIEV  ALSPALGII 

THEODORE  J.  DINGLE,  JR. 

Cl  IAS.  KUSTANBAUTER 

EARL  HENRY  MARSH 

BUDD  SAMPSELL 

JOHN  F.  G.  RIEDEL 

MELBOURNE  ().  SORENSON 

PAUL  PECHART 

PAUL  POORMAN 

RAY  E.  LAIR 

SPENCER  POTTER 

CLARENCE  S.  HUTCHINSON 

JACK  EL  WOOD  SAXION 

JAMES  F.  HANNA 

GERALD  PARKER 

*.Mu«Je  Supreme  Sacrifice 

RALPH  BERKEY 

1 Came  Through 

and  1 Shall  Return77 

-GENERAL  MacARTHUR 

CONTENTMENT 

You’ll  find  some  men  with  an  aching  yen 
For  a niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame; 

There  are  some  who’d  go,  for  the  sake  of  dough. 
Through  Hades’  scorching  flame. 

They  are  ne’er  content,  their  lives  are  spent 
In  search  for  name  or  gold; 

Just  one  mad  dash  for  renown  or  cash 
While  their  souls  grow  sear  and  old. 

That’s  not  for  me — I cannot  see 
Such  value  in  fame  or  pelf. 

J ust  set  me  afloat  in  a little  boat 
With  a pal  as  content  as  myself. 

And  give  me  a line  on  that  reel  of  mine 
And  a fish  of  a few  pounds’  weight. 

Who’ll  say  hello  with  a tug  below 

On  its  way  to  the  pan  and  the  plate. 

Some  know  not  the  joy  that  without  alloy 
Can  be  found  in  a simple  way, 

By  a simple  soul  with  some  string  and  a pole 
In  the  ocean,  or  river,  or  bay. 

Oh,  give  them  their  wealth—  I’ll  take  the  health 
Engendered  by  air  and  sea. 

Yes,  give  them  their  fame — I'll  play  the  game 
That  brings  real  contentment  to  me. 

— George  W.  Phillips 
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CATTIES  AND  SUNNIES 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


Mr.  Casillo 


A FULL  MOON  quivered  overhead  while  a 
heavy  fog  hung  low  over  the  dark  waters  of 
Clark’s  Pond.  Wilson’s  mill,  a rehabilitated, 
ancient  structure  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pond, 
was  somberly  silhouetted  against  the  pallid  sky, 
its  uncertain  and  rambling  outline  oozing 
mystery  from  every  crack  and  cranny.  From  my 
painful  huddle  in  the  how  of  the  rowboat,  I 
glanced  at  the  deep  shadow  cast  by  the  hoary 
edifice,  and  then  turned  to  Ferret  Rogers  who 
was  jack-knifed  on  the  stern  seat,  seemingly  seek- 
ing to  escape  the  encroaching  tentacles  of  the 
murky  obscurity. 

“I’ve  got  a nibble,”  I whispered. 

“Wish  this  boat  wasn’t  locked,”  he  replied  ir- 
relevantly. 

Although  I knew  the  answer  that  was  forth- 
coming the  mysterious  fear  gripping  me  prompted 
my  lips  to  frame  the  single  word  “Why?” 

“I’d  move  from  here — that  mill  gives  me  the 
creeps,”  he  shuddered. 

It  was  after  midnight  and  the  only  sounds 
breaking  that  mournful  silence  were  the  oc- 
casional chirps  of  a few  dejected  crickets,  the 
faint  and  uncertain  splash  of  water  as  it  squeezed 
through  the  interstices  of  the  primitive  dam,  and 
the  infrequent  rumbles  of  an  automobile  thunder- 
ing over  the  loose  planking  of  the  bridge  that 
crossed  Wolf  Creek. 

Suddenly  I straightened  to  an  erect  sitting 
position  and  Ferret  sensing  what  had  happened 
did  likewise.  Then,  with  a metallic  zing  my  dad’s 
steel  rod  bent  to  the  water  while  I hung  on  and 
stiffly  cranked  the  reel.  With  uncanny  power  the 
fish  pulled  with  enough  strength  to  cause  me  to 
lose  my  awkward  grip  on  the  reel  handle  and 
thereby  receiving  several  bruising  raps  on  the 
knuckles.  In  desperation  I grabbed  the  line  and 
rod  in  a firm  grip,  swept  whatever  was  on  the 
hook  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  heaved  mightily. 

Ferret  not  only  jumped  up  in  alarm,  but  I 
thought  he  would  go  overboard  when  a big, 
lashing  eel  slithered  over  the  stern  and  landed 
alongside  like  a tightly  coiled  steel  spring.  Then 
straightening  its  snakey  length  it  squirmed  from 


A nice  bluegill  Sunfish  that  fell  for  a worm 


one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other,  leaving  a thick 
slimy  trail  in  its  wake.  Irrespective  of  ob- 
stacles it  came  back  to  my  end  and  I smote  it  a 
mighty  wallop  with  the  back  of  my  hand  axe  and 
loosened  four  planks  in  the  boat  bottom.  After 
tusseling  and  dodging  about  for  some  time  longer 
I leaped  ashore,  grabbed  a handful  of  sand  and 
returned  to  the  fray. 

The  eel  was  still  in  high  gear  with  the  appalled 
Ferret  standing  on  the  stern  seat  fatefully  watch- 
ing its  every  move.  With  a well  sanded  left  hand 
and  wielding  a knife  with  my  right  I waited  for 
my  chance.  It  came  when  the  creature  banged 
its  way  back  to  my  end,  wriggled  between  my 
legs  and  tried  to  bore  its  way  through  the  bow. 
It  was  my  chance,  so  I grabbed  it  just  back  of  the 
head,  dragged  it  out  into  the  clear  and  methodi- 
cally hacked  off  its  head  while  its  slimy  length 
played  havoc  with  my  clothing. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  noise  of  the  scuffle  had 
awakened  Maut  Ide,  caretaker  of  the  country 
club  golf  course,  and  one  who  struck  terror  to  all 
trespassers  that  fell  into  his  clutches.  His  grim 


face,  tobacco-stained,  drooping  mustache  and 
narrow,  gray  eyes  eloquently  spoke  of  his 
merciless  and  relentless  nature.  He  looked  like 
an  old  time  western  bad  man. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  coveted  fishing  spot 
at  that  end  of  the  pond  was  accessible  only  by 
cutting  across  one  of  the  greens  located  a few  feet 
from  Ide’s  chicken  coop.  There,  also,  was  moored 
the  only  boat  on  the  place,  reserved  for  the  use  of 
a few  privileged  adults.  As  a result,  our  forages 
into  that  sanctified  territory  were  confined  only 
to  the  hours  of  darkness.  The  rest  of  the  pond 
was  virtually  unexplored  area  to  us,  as  it  was 
bordered  by  the  golf  course  and  therefore  for- 
bidden ground.  One  or  two  older  and  more  ad- 
venturous companions  talked  about  the  fabulous 
bullhead  fishing  off  the  boathouse  wharf  in  front 
of  the  clubhouse,  but  Ferret  and  I could  never 


summon  enough  nerve  to  trespass  too  deeply 
into  a domain  presided  over  by  the  redoubt- 
able Ide. 

On  this  night  the  first  intimation  we  had  that 
anything  was  amiss  was  when  we  heard  Ide’s 
police  dog  break  into  loud  barking.  That  was  the 
usual  Ide  method;  he  invariably  released  the 
vicious  brute  to  do  the  preliminary  reconnoiter- 
ing,  and  woe  to  those  who  couldn’t  evade  him. 

Our  position  was  absolutely  desperate.  There 
was  the  dog  between  us  and  safety,  the  boat  se- 
curely chained  and  locked,  and  the  swinging 
lantern  of  the  man  we  feared  appearing  around 
the  corner  of  the  chicken  coop.  I looked  at  the 
awesome  water  and  a cold  fear  assailed  my  heart. 

“Better  give  ourselves  up,”  I heard  my  com- 
panion mutter  hopelessly. 

“Yeah,”  I came  back,  “and  have  to  report  to 
Dogface  Stewart  (the  probation  officer),  for  the 
next  six  months!  Nothin’  doin’.” 

The  next  suggestion  made  by  the  diminutive 
and  shy  Ferret  staggered  me. 

“Well,  let’s  swim  for  it.” 


the  height  of  relaxation 

He  meant  it  too,  for  he  reeled  in  his  dangling 
line,  gathered  up  the  bulging  fish  sack  and  looked 
at  me  in  askance. 

“Are  you  cornin’?” 

“Sh-sure,”  I stammered,  as  I heard  Ide  urge 
the  already  frenzied  dog. 

In  an  instant  I had  my  effects  and  slid  into 
that  black  water  like  my  companion  had  already 
done.  If  I live  to  be  a hundred  I shall  never  forget 
that  swim.  Over  the  awe-inspiring  depths  im- 
mediately above  the  dam,  over  the  channel  that 
was  reputed  to  be  fifty  feet  deep,  and  where  the 
body  of  Lanny  Seever,  a suicide,  was  found; 
through  the  rank  weeds  and  sucking  mud  of  the 
shallows,  and  finally  bringing  up  on  the  other 
side  in  the  rear  of  Nixon’s  barn.  It  was  a har- 
rowing experience,  but  worth  it.  We  had  out- 
witted Ide  and  bis  dog,  besides  salvaging  a mixed 


Still-fishing  for  Panfish  is 
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itch  of  some  thirty  catties  and  sunnies  as  well 
3 one  headless  eel. 

: Our  enforced  swim  didn’t  keep  us  away  from 
ur  usual  haunt  for  long.  Two  nights  after  our 
ncounter  with  Ide  we  were  again  furtively 
aeaking  from  one  vantage  point  to  another,  on 
he  southwest  corner  of  the  course.  Again,  our 
jar  of  the  consequences  if  caught  on  the  grounds 
ept  us  from  penetrating  too  deeply  into  them; 
esides  one  would  be  much  too  conspicuous  out 
n the  clear  fairways  whose  only  hazards  con- 
isted  of  an  occasional  bunker  and  fewer  sand- 
raps.  The  only  cover  of  a sort  actually  skirted 
de’s  house,  so  there  lay  the  safest  route  to  the 
ond. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  darkness,  we 
irell  knew  was  no  deterrent  to  that  dog,  so  as 
uietly  as  was  humanly  possible  we  crept  from 
he  cover  afforded  by  a clump  of  small  pines, 
nd  sneaked  across  a smooth  lawn  for  the  shelter 
f ancient  mockorange.  Half  way  across,  my 
ompanion  suddenly  uttered  a muffled  cry  and 
atched  forward,  while  at  the  same  time,  some- 
hing  knocked  my  feet  from  under  me  and  down 
re  crashed,  flat  to  the  ground  amid  the  clatter  of 
quipment.  The  shock  of  the  stunning  fall  was 
>ad  enough,  yet  it  could  not  compare  with  our 
ear  of  possible  discovery.  Therefore,  for  a long 
ime  we  lay  just  as  we  had  fallen,  fearing  to  move 
i muscle  or  draw  an  audible  breath.  I could 
eel  the  wild  thumping  of  my  heart,  and  mo- 
nentarily  expected  to  hear  the  dog’s  raucous 
fellow. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  lapse,  I 
lowly  lifted  my  head  to  look  about.  A lop-sided 
noon  was  just  clearing  the  trees  bordering  the 
jond,  and  flooded  everything  with  its  luminosity. 
Vfy  eyes  sought  Ferret’s  and  we  managed  half- 
rightened  grins. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  I quietly  asked. 

“I’m  O.K.,”  was  the  response,  “but  let’s  get 
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out  of  here,”  he  added.  “If  the  old  man  should 
find  us  layin’  in  the  middle  of  his  flower  bed,  we’d 
catch  it.” 

“Wonder  where  he  is?”  I whispered,  picking 
myself  up  and  surveying  the  damage  done  to  the 
flower  bed  and  the  wire  (that  had  been  our  un- 
doing), inclosing  it. 

“One  sure  thing,”  vouchsafed  my  companion, 
“neither  he  nor  his  dog  are  around,  or  our  goose 
would  have  been  cooked  long  ago.” 

Shortly  we  were  under  the  sheltering  branches 


of  the  mockorange,  and  I was  about  to  comment 
on  Ferret’s  observation,  when  a soft  chuckle  just 
back  of  us  froze  me  to  the  turf.  At  any  moment 
I expected  to  hear  a savage  growl  and  winced  at 
the  thought  of  sharp  teeth  tearing  into  my  leg. 

“What  was  the  idea  of  all  those  acrobatics?” 
laughed  some  one,  coming  around  to  our  side  of 
the  bush. 

We  immediately  recognized  the  voice  and 
turned  to  see  Les  Brimbell,  one  of  the  older  boys, 
( Turn  to  Page  18) 


IN  BEHALF  OF  OUR  YOUTH ! 

(Presentation  by  Howard  Shilling  of  his  ten-year-old  nephew , at  the  20th  Annual  Meeting  and  Con- 
tervalion  Conference,  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
October  28,  1905) 

And  now,  Waltonians,  and  Friends  in  Conservation,  I want  to  introduce  to  you  our  Honored 
Guest,  Philip  Neff,  a Representative  of  the  Youth  of  Pennsylvania. 


I have  assigned  this  time  on  our  program  to 
Philip,  because  it  is  largely  in  his  interests  that  we 
are  assembled. 

Philip  is  looking  forward  to  a great  deal  in  the 
Outdoors  of  Pennsylvania  over  a period  of  the 
next  fifty  years — I wish  he  would  tell  you  in  his 
awn  words  exactly  what  he  anticipates,  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes,  I shall  attempt  to  speak 
for  him — 

Waltonians:  Philip  has  never  stood  under  the 
starlit  dome  of  an  October  night,  and  listened  to 
the  baying  of  the  coon  hounds  at  tree;  he  has 
never  stalked  cautiously  past  the  rigid  form  of  a 
bird  dog  on  point,  with  gun  in  position,  and  not 
knowing  the  moment  the  roar  of  fast-beating 
wings  will  announce  the  takeoff  of  drummer  the 
grouse;  he  has  never  thrilled  to  the  clarion  call  of 
a young  wild  gobbler  in  a nearby  patch  of  scrub 
oak,  nor  has  his  heart  ever  been  stilled,  momen- 
tarily, by  the  sight  of  massive  antlers  after  an 
hour’s  wait  on  a deer-stand. — -Likewise,  this 
youngster  by  my  side,  has  never  felt  the  powerful 
surge  of  a deep-fighting  brown  trout  against  the 
fragile  tip  of  a flyrod,  and  he  has  never  netted  a 
two  pound  small-mouth  after  a fast  and  furious 
battle  in  the  riffles  at  twilight. — He  has  not  come 
to  appreciate  the  delicate  loveliness  of  the  wild 
rose,  nor  has  he  noticed  the  inspiring  beauty  of 
the  bugbane  in  late  summer,  as  the  rays  of  the 


Howard  Shilling,  President,  Pennsylvania  Division 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 


afternoon  sun  filter  into  the  open  woodland  glade, 
there  to  illuminate  the  long  tapering  blooms  as 
they  stand  like  candles  in  God’s  Great  Outdoor 
Cathedral. — He  has  not  come  to  know  the  croak 


of  the  raven  high  above  the  mountainside,  the 
cheery  whistle  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  vesper 
song  of  the  thrush. 

Yes,  all  of  these  are  out  there;  out  there  some- 
where in  the  future  for  Philip. — He’s  looking  for- 
ward to  them. — He  has  a right  to  expect  them. — 
The  heritage  is  his,  as  it  has  been  ours. 

Now  then  Waltonians, — Philip  is  not  going  to 
forget  this  visit  with  you  today  for  a long,  long 
time,  and  I hope,  that  you  too  will  long  remember 
it. — Please  don’t  let  him  down! — Please  don’t.- — 
When  you  leave  here  today,  and  return  to  your 
homes,  to  put  away  your  fishing  tackle  and  pre- 
pare to  take  to  the  field  with  dog  and  gun;  back 
to  your  beloved  out-of-doors,  remember  your 
obligation  to  Philip;  to  the  Youth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; to  those  who  aspire  to  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps.— If  you  forget;  if  you  forget  your  obliga- 
tion to  my  young  friend  here,  in  so  far  as  I am 
concerned,  you  are  not  worthy  to  march  under 
the  banner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America. 


Woman:  “What’s  your  cat’s  name,  little  boy?” 
Boy:  “Ben  Hur.” 

Woman:  “That’s  a funny  name  for  a cat. 
How  did  you  happen  to  pick  up  such  a name  for 
it?” 

Boy:  “Well,  we  just  called  him  Ben  until  her 
had  kittens.” 


Women’s  faults  are  many, 
Men  have  only  two — 
Everything  they  say 
And  everything  they  do. 
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Sixteen  Fish  on  an  old  bent  hook, 

Yo!  Ho!  And  a bottle  of  rum! 

Take  ’era  to  the  galley 
And  throw  ’em  at  the  cook! 

Yo!  Ho!  And  a bottle  of  rum 

Bob  Johnson  had  nearly  succeeded  in  putting 
the  Gas  House  Gang  to  sleep  with  one  of  his  un- 
usual fish  stories  when  he  happened  to  use  the 
term  “piscatorial  monstrosity”  in  describing 
his  catch.  That  was  too  much  for  Kirk,  who 
woke  up  with  a roar  that  made  Bob  stop  to  catch 
his  breath. 

“Bob,  you  don’t  even  know  what  piscatorial 
means!”  he  said. 

“I  certainly  do!”  exclaimed  the  indignant  Bob. 
“It  means  — ” 

“Don’t  tell  us!”  interrupted  Kirk.  “Please 
spare  us  that.  You  probably  wouldn’t  have  it 
right  anyhow!” 

“Oh  no!  Well,  I’ll  have  you  understand  I 
looked  that  word  up  in  the  dictionary.  And  I 
guess  you  think  Daniel  Webster’s  wrong  too!” 

Whereupon  Doc,  who  was  of  the  intelligent 
type,  remonstrated  the  narrator  with:  “Daniel 
Webster  didn’t  write  the  dictionary.  That  was 
Noah.” 

Bob  sat  in  silence  for  a split  second,  wrinkled 
his  brow,  then  came  back  with:  “Doc,  you’re 
nuts.  Noah  built  the  ark!" 

What  followed  is  decidedly  “off  the  record”, 
but  Bob  gave  up  the  idea  of  finishing  his  story 
and  took  an  old  fashioned  instead.  Then  he 
turned  to  Doc,  and  said:  “Why  don’t  you  tell 
the  story?  You  sit  back  and  criticise  everybody’s 
mistakes.  It’s  time  we  heard  about  some  of  your 
fishing  trips.” 


“All  right,”  said  Doc,  “I  will.” 

The  “gang”  all  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
Was  it  possible  that  Doc  was  going  to  give  with 
a story?  Gosh!  Doc  had  always  been  the  per- 
fect listener,  but  as  a story  teller  . . . this  was 
the  most  amazing  thing  since  the  atom  bomb. 

Doc  cleared  his  throat,  snuffed  out  his  ever 
present  Rameses,  and  started  to  talk: 

“Down  through  the  years,  I’ve  been  listening 
to  you  fellows  come  up  here  each  month  and  try 
to  outdo  each  other  with  fish  stories  that  would 
make  the  Arabian  Nights  blush  with  shame. 
Mazzoni  and  his  big  eels!  Joe  Willard  and  his 
whiskered  flatfish!  Sam  Weitz  and  his  casting 
bass!  Shucks!  I’m  going  to  tell  you  one  that 
tops  them  all,  and  it’s  all  true!  Last  summer 
I caught  sixteen  fish  on  one  hook  at  the  same 
time!” 

Henry  Asam,  who  up  to  this  time  had  re- 
mained silent,  picked  up  one  of  the  bottles  from 
the  serving  table,  read  the  label,  tested  the 
bouquet,  and  remarked:  “Gosh!  This  stuff  must 
have  a kick!” 

Joe  Willard  jumped  to  his  feet  and  offered  to 
bet  anyone  that  his  flatfish  was  the  real  McCoy, 
but  Doc,  ignoring  the  interruption  continued  with 
his  story.  As  it  progressed,  the  “gang”  became 
more  and  more  interested,  for  they  realized  that 
they  were  listening  to  one  of  those  remarkable 
episodes  in  the  life  of  an  angler  that  only  a 
privileged  few  have  experienced. 

It  was  late  in  the  Spring  of  1945.  Germany  had 
just  capitulated,  the  ban  on  vacation  travel  had 
eased,  and  fishing  boats  could  be  chartered  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years.  Three  old  timers 
from  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  found  themselves 


spending  the  week  end  in  the  fishing  village  ol 
Chincoteague.  The  trip  was  the  revival  of  ar 
old  pre-war  custom  of  over  a quarter-centurj 
standing.  This  was  the  season  that  channel  bas: 
came  up  inside  the  bar  to  feed  on  the  crustace? 
and  other  small  marine  life  along  the  beach. 

Doc  had  made  all  the  arrangements,  and  witl 
him  were  his  old  pals,  Dr.  William  Egan  anc 
Joseph  Ruff.  These  three  were  all  reputed  af 
mighty  bass  fishermen,  and  they  tell  a stor^ 
around  the  lobby  of  the  little  Chincoteague 
Hotel  that  in  pre-war  days  the  bass  used  to  post  £ 
couple  of  sentinels  back  in  the  channel  near  the 
Railroad  Station  to  watch  for  any  Dover  Clut 
members  getting  off  the  train.  Whenever  one 
arrived,  the  sentinels  would  scrutinize  hirr 
closely,  and  if  it  happened  to  be  one  of  the  above 
three,  they  would  swim  out  to  their  pals  with  e 
word  of  warning,  and  the  whole  school  would  pul 
out  to  sea. 

The  prolonged  absence,  however,  had  made  the 
bass  careless  and  that  Saturday,  Doc  and  his  pale 
had  had  an  excellent  day  in  the  surf.  They  had 
waded  out  to  the  bar  at  low  tide  and  each  had 
taken  their  share  of  the  unsuspecting  bass. 
Whatever  it  is  that  bass  wear  instead  of  pants, 
they  had  been  caught  with  ’em  down. 

That  night  as  they  were  discussing  the  day’s 
sport  over  the  bar  in  the  hotel,  Doc  met  his  old 
friend  Captain  Taylor,  pilot  of  the  Vernon  T., 
that  had  brought  more  pounds  of  fish  into  the 
Chincoteague  dock  than  the  whole  village  could 
consume  in  a generation.  The  captain  laughed 
when  Doc  mentioned  bass. 

“You  fellows  haven’t  begun  to  have  any  real 
sport  yet!”  he  said.  “Fishing’s  changed  a lot 
around  this  village  since  before  the  war.” 
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Captain  Taylor  laughed  when  Doc  mentioned  Bass 


“Changed?”  Doc  looked  puzzled. 

“Yes.  Channel  bass  aren’t  the  number  one 
prize  around  here  any  more.  Today  it’s  sharks.” 
“You  mean  that  the  bass  fishermen  are  all 
going  out  after  sharks?” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I mean.  You  see  there’s 
some  good  that  comes  out  of  everything,  regard- 
less of  how  evil  that  thing  may  appear;  and  one 
of  the  things  this  war  has  taught  people  is  that 
shark  meat  is  darn  good  eating.  The  canneries 
are  buying  all  they  can  get.  When  it’s  properly 
prepared,  you  can  hardly  tell  it  from  tuna.  You 
probably  ate  some  yourself,  here  at  the  hotel 
tonight.” 

“That’s  all  right  commercially  captain,  but 
we’re  down  here  for  sport.” 

“Sport!  Say  Mister,  the  bass  never  swam  that 
can  give  you  the  battle  of  a shark.  There’s  been 
more  lost  tackle  and  disgusted  anglers  around 
here  this  spring  than  we’ve  seen  in  twenty  years.” 
“It’s  funny  that  we  didn’t  hook  into  any  to- 
day. You’ve  got  me  interested.  I’d  like  to  land 
one.  How  big  do  they  run?” 

“The  big  ones  don’t  often  come  close  enough  to 
be  taken  from  the  surf,  but  if  you  want  some  real 
sport,  meet  me  down  at  the  dock  tomorrow 
morning  at  seven.  I’m  not  chartered  till  noon, 
so  I’ll  take  you  fellows  out  for  the  morning. 
You’ll  have  the  time  of  your  lives,  but  don’t 
blame  me  if  you  loose  some  tackle,  and  don’t 
think  you  can  handle  them  on  that  cob-web  you 
sportsmen  call  fishing  line.  It  can’t  be  done!” 
Sunday  morning  dawned  beautiful.  As  they 
stood  on  the  dock  the  broad  Atlantic  spread  out 
before  them  like  a vast  lake.  Doc  hadn’t  felt  like 
getting  up  so  early,  but  Egan  and  Ruff  pulled  him 
out  of  bed  and  saw  to  it  that  they  met  Capt. 
Taylor  in  time  for  what  he  had  predicted  would 
be  the  time  of  their  lives.  As  the  Vernon  T.  put 
to  sea,  a large  flock  of  gulls  rose  from  the  point 
of  the  bar  and  skimmed  the  surface  off  to  the 
leaward. 

“There’s  a good  sign  of  fish.”  said  Joe. 

“Can’t  always  tell,”  replied  the  captain. 
“I’ve  seen  thousands  of  ’em  around  these  waters 
on  days  that  you  couldn’t  coax  a fish  to  bite. 
Probably  a school  of  shiners  over  that  way. 
Gulls  aren’t  particular  about  game  fish.” 

“Look  up  ahead!”  Doc  exclaimed.  About  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  a huge 
grey  form  leaped  clear  of  the  water  and  curving 
its  body  in  a graceful  arc  slid  back  out  of  sight. 
Other  similar  forms  followed  until  the  ocean 
seemed  alive  with  giant  fish  all  tumbling  over 
themselves  as  if  they  were  playing  leap-frog  on 
the  surface. 

“Porpoises,”  explained  the  captain.  “We 
better  put  some  distance  between  them  and  the 
boat.  There  won’t  be  any  sharks  around  here.” 
“I  should  think  that  they  would  attract  sharks, 
if  there  are  any  around.” 

“One  of  them  might  if  it  was  crippled,  but  they 
always  travel  in  schools.  No  shark  will  venture 
near  them.” 
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“One  good  sized  shark  ought  to  make  mince- 
meat of  that  whole  school,  if  he  ever  got  loose 
among  them.” 

“That’s  where  you’re  wrong  Doc.  A porpoise 
will  lick  a shark  any  day  in  a good  fight.” 

“Heck  captain,  a porpoise  won’t  fight.  I’ve 
seen  ’em  come  right  in  close  to  a beach  full  of 
bathers  and  play  around  in  the  water,  not  even 
bothering  the  bathers.” 

“Sure,  I’ve  seen  them  do  the  same  thing.  But 
they  know  the  bathers  won’t  harm  them,  and 
they  play  around  like  harmless  pets.  But  they 
know  the  shark  is  their  enemy,  and  don’t  think 
they  can’t  fight.  They’re  quick  as  lightening,  and 
the  shark,  savage  as  he  is,  can’t  get  his  jaws  on 
them.  The  porpoise  has  a snout  on  him  as  tough 
as  shoe  leather.  He  backs  off  a few  feet  and  butts 
into  the  shark  like  a goat.  He  keeps  this  up  until 
he  literally  knocks  the  shark  out  and  chases 
him  off.” 

“Captain,  that  sounds  impossible.  Did  you 
ever  witness  a fight  between  the  two?” 

“Yes, 'I  saw  a fight  between  a shark  and  a por- 
poise off  Cape  Hatteras  once  when  I was  coming 
up  the  coast,  and  that  shark  didn’t  get  a chance 
to  run  off.  The  porpoise  kept  after  him  till  he 
killed  him.  They  know  the  shark’s  tender  spots, 
and  they  don’t  pull  any  punches.  This  shark 
just  turned  over  on  his  back  and  died.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  was  a pool  of  blood.” 

By  this  time  the  Vernon  T.  had  lost  sight  of  the 
porpoises  and  Captain  Taylor  decided  they  were 
in  the  right  spot  to  fish.  With  a calm  sea  and  a 
light  westerly  wind  he  decided  to  drift  for 
awhile.  In  short  order  they  all  had  their  lines 
overboard  waiting  for  the  unexpected  to  happen. 

Ruff  was  the  first  to  see  action.  Without  warn- 
ing his  rod  bent  downward  at  a dangerous  arc. 
The  others  started  reeling  in  their  lines  thinking 
it  might  be  a shark,  but  Joe  checked  them  with  a 
shake  of  his  head.  There  wasn’t  enough  action 
for  it  to  be  a shark.  It  just  seemed  like  a dead 
weight. 

Finally,  it  started  to  give,  and  gradually  he 
brought  it  to  the  surface.  “Stingaree!”  he  ex- 
claimed in  disgust.  “Why  did  that  thing  have  to 
pick  on  me?” 

“Hold  him  up  there  on  the  surface!”  yelled  the 
captain.  “Don’t  let  him  get  away,  and  don’t  try 
to  bring  him  in  the  boat.” 

Ducking  into  the  cabin,  he  returned  with  a 
twenty-two  gauge  rifle  and  after  placing  two  well 
directed  bullets  through  its  brain,  the  stingaree 
floated  lifeless  on  the  surface. 


“Why  waste  your  bullets  on  that  thing?” 
said  Joe. 

“That  thing!”  replied  the  captain,  “Is  the  best 
kind  of  shark  bait  you  can  get.” 

Bringing  the  repulsive  fish  on  board,  the  cap- 
tain severed  the  dangerous  tail  with  an  axe,  and 
cut  the  body  up  into  generous  portions.  Then  he 
baited  each  of  the  hooks  with  a piece,  and  fishing 
was  resumed. 

Again  Ruff  was  the  lucky  angler,  but  this  time 
it  was  no  dead  weight.  The  line  cut  through  the 
water  with  the  speed  of  an  express  train  ...  to 
the  right,  then  the  left,  then  it  came  for  the  boat, 
and  in  a split-second  changed  its  course  and 
started  in  the  direction  of  Africa. 

“That’s  one  of  ’em!”  yelled  the  captain.  “Take 
it  easy!” 

Ruff  had  his  hands  full.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fish 
would  never  stop  its  run.  Finally,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  checking  it.  Then  there  occurred 
one  of  those  things  that  sends  a thrill  down  the 
spine  of  any  fisherman.  The  shark  came  to  the 
surface  and  lifted  its  entire  length  clear  of  the 
water. 

What  a sight!  Six  feet  of  swashbuckling, 
fighting  shark  extended  almost  perpendicular,  as 
though  it  were  standing  on  its  tail,  trying  to 
emulate  a Hawaiian  dancing  girl;  only  faster, 
swifter,  and  fiercer.  With  a Herculean  effort,  the 
fish  tried  to  dislodge  the  barbed  hook  imbedded 
in  its  jaw.  Then  it  was  beneath  the  surface  again 
diving  for  the  bottom. 

The  whole  thing  happened  in  a fraction  of  a 
second,  and  Joe  became  so  excited  that  mo- 
mentarily he  forgot  to  reel  in  the  slack  line. 
Then  he  felt  a sudden  lunge,  and  things  were 
quiet  again.  Somewhere  out  in  that  vast  hazard- 
ous ocean,  the  line  had  parted  and  the  shark  was 
free. 

Muttering  words  that  he  never  learned  in 
Sunday  School,  Joe  slowly  reeled  in  the  remaining 
line.  The  captain  examined. the  severed  end,  and 
with  a knowing  nod  of  his  head,  explained: 
“Got  caught  around  his  dorsal  fin  when  you  let  it 
go  slack,  just  before  he  dived.  No  line  can  take 
that.” 

By  now  there  was  real  enthusiasm  among  the 
three  anglers.  No  bass  fishing  had  ever  given 
them  such  a thrill  as  this.  Once  more  the  lines 
were  baited  with  a chunk  of  stingaree  and  thrown 
out  to  await  the  unexpected.  This  time  it  was 
Doc. 

Swis-s-s-s-sh!  Zi-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-ing!  The  line  ran 
like  water  from  the  spool  of  his  reel  as  if  it  were 
( Turn  lo  Page  18) 
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FEBRUARY 


HERMAN  TO  HIS  GRANDCHILDREN 

By  DON  BROOKS 


Listen,  my  children  and  now  you  will  hear, 

’bout  fishers  incarnate  and  all  their  proud  gear. 

When  I was  a lad  only  six  inches  long, 

I was  anxious  and  hungry  and  very  head  strong. 

My  father  was  big  and  as  keen  as  a fox. 

He  told  me  to  feed  only  under  the  rocks. 

But  one  day  I swam  to  the  head  of  the  pool, 

And  jumped  and  cavorted  according  to  rule. 

When  all  in  a sudden  I saw  in  a flash, 

A luscious  brown  bug  so  I made  a big  splash. 

I opened  my  mouth  and  sucked  the  bug  in, 

Good  Heavens,  I found  I had  bit  on  a pin. 

I tried  running  for  home  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

My  mouth  was  held  fast  like  the  grip  of  a noose. 

My  thoughts  they  were  terrible,  alack  and  alack, 

When  all  of  a sudden  I found  I had  slack. 

I jumped  in  the  air  with  very  much  glee, 

I shook  my  head  hard  and  found  I was  free. 

So  back  home  I swam  a much  wiser  child, 

Resolving  right  then  to  no  more  be  wild. 

Each  year  I have  stayed  in  this  very  nice  pool, 

Watching  good  friends  depart  while  I remain  cool. 

I’ve  learned  about  Gordons,  Cahills  and  Duns, 

Of  Leonards  and  Schaurers  and  Thomas  Mills  Sons. 
Of  waders  and  jackets,  hobnails  and  chains, 

I also  tell  time  by  the  roar  of  the  trains. 

I’ve  heard  about  Wetzell,  Bergman  and  Ried, 

So  take  my  advice  when  you  go  to  feed. 

Stay  down  near  the  bottom  and  under  a stone. 

You  will  find  luscious  nymphs  you  need  never  roam. 

I,  THE  GREAT  HERMAN,  in  this  my  back  yard. 

Weigh  ten  pounds  six  ounces  and  in  length  am  a yard. 
I sometimes  go  out  in  the  evening  and  night, 

To  give  some  poor  fisher  a terrible  fright. 

I have  even  taken  a flip  at  his  fly, 

And  watched  the  death  look  appear  in  his  eye. 

But  being  so  big  and  terribly  mean, 

I have  little  trouble  the  fisher  to  clean. 

For  then  there’s  the  Doctor  from  Penn’s  western  end. 
Who  comes  on  each  season  for  days  he  will  spend 
Trying  hard  as  he  can  every  fly  in  his  book. 

Defeated  he  departs  defeated  his  look. 

He  has  rods  by  Hardy,  Leonard  and  Schaurer, 

His  wife  she  picks  water  cress  and  now  a flower. 

His  Hardy  best  reels  are  jewelled  very  fine, 

A Corona  Superba  is  his  tapered  line. 

He’s  really  a sportsman  and  a good  angler  too, 

But  I prefer  to  live,  now  truly  wouldn’t  you? 

Then  there  is  Sib  from  Rhode  Island  far  away. 

Who  with  Kitty  and  Spooky  comes  on  for  a stay. 

Sib  has  a new  rod — a Thomas  I’ve  guessed, 

Ha,  Ha,  Old  thing  Sibley  I’m  still  on  my  nest. 

But  Kitty  with  her  Coulson  casts  a beautiful  fly, 

She  hit  me  a smack  right  close  to  my  eye. 

Am  sorry  for  Kitty,  I wouldn’t  be  caught, 


Distressed  was  her  manner,  her  nerves  very  wrought. 

But  I the  GREAT  HERMAN  do  not  feel  very  meany, 
They  both  calm  themselves  with  a DOUBLE  MARTINI. 
Then,  too,  we  find  Butterwick  a faithful  young  soul, 
Always  parking  himself  at  my  restful  hole. 

He  tries  very  hard,  but  alas  and  alas. 

He  gives  up  in  disgust  and  goes  out  for  bass. 

There’s  also  a guy  I frequently  see, 

That  knows  all  the  answers  from  A down  to  B. 

Tells  all  about  flies,  their  body  and  hackle. 

And  wisely  criticizes  the  fondest  tackle. 

If  Bill  uses  a twelve,  he’ll  say  use  a ten; 

If  Lou’s  fishing  wet,  now  change  again. 

The  leader  is  four  X,  the  fly  a sparse  twenty, 

“Change  now  to  a fan  wing  and  you  will  catch  plenty.” 
“The  water’s  too  high,  the  water’s  too  low; 

The  fish  are  in  fast  runs,  why  cast  in  the  slow.” 

The  barometer  says  do  not  stray  very  far, 

You  generally  find  him  right  close  to  the  bar. 

This  fellow’s  name — Oh,  what  does  it  matter. 

He  wades  in  the  stream  with  a terrible  clatter. 

But  he  is  the  fellow,  don’t  laugh  what  I mean, 

That  keep  us  poor  fishes  alive  in  the  stream. 

He’s  on  every  creek,  come  the  first  opening  day; 

With  two  dollar  license  many  fish  he  would  slay. 

But  only  a bite  from  a sucker  he  gets, 

So  back  to  his  car  he  sits  down  and  frets. 

“The  stream  is  fished  out,  I’m  out  just  two  dollars,” 
We  all  hear  his  raves,  his  cries  and  his  hollers. 

I’ll  tell  you  his  name,  it’s  as  old  as  the  moats, 

Some  call  him  John  Doe,  others  say  it’s  Joe  Doaks. 
There’s  one  expert  fisher  many  times  I have  curst, 

Never  fishes  for  me  till  July  thirty-first. 

He  raises  his  rabbits,  his  pigs  and  some  barley, 

This  sportsman’s  name  is  An’lomink  CHARLEY. 

For  this  Charlie  I’ve  mentioned,  would  have  you  believe, 
Is  a purist  so  pure  he  would  never  deceive. 

His  flies  must  be  tied  very  sparse  and  so  thin, 

The  hooks  very  light,  the  wings  Mandarin. 

But  out  where  the  hens  and  his  roosters  do  cackle. 

He  digs  for  himself  some  wriggly  hackle. 

He  sneaks  down  the  bank  with  rod,  worm  and  spinner, 
In  hopes  he  can  have  me  for  his  biggest  dinner. 

Or  perhaps  after  Summer  and  then  in  the  Fall, 

To  hang  me  up  high  on  the  Liars’  Club  wall. 

But  I,  the  GREAT  HERMAN,  am  still  here  to  state, 
I never  will  meet  that  horrible  fate. 

And  after  the  Winter  and  late  in  the  Spring, 

When  trees  are  in  bud  and  flowers  will  bring — 

Our  good  friend  the  Doc,  also  Joe  Doaks  and  Bill, 

They’ll  all  exchange  greetings  by  old  Stokes’  Mill. 

The  season  has  opened  for  us  once  again. 

So  on  the  alert  and  from  flies  let’s  refrain. 

Just  stay  on  the  bottom,  little  fishes,  my  dears, 

And  grow  into  HERMANS  thru  the  years  and  the  years. 


Charleroi  Sportsmen’s  Group  Elects 
Officers  for  1946 


Sam  Crawford  Re-elected  President; 
Pryor  Named  Vice-President 

rJ1  HE  members  of  the  Charleroi  Sportsmen’s 
Association  have  reorganized  for  the  new 
year.  At  their  regular  monthly  meeting  they 
elected  officers  for  1946. 

Samuel  Crawford  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
president,  and  will  again  have  the  job  of  guiding 
the  destinies  of  the  club. 

Olan  W.  Pryor  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  group  for  the  position  of  vice-president. 

The  job  of  secretary,  formerly  held  by  Dixon 


Dash,  was  vacant  when  Dash  declined  to  con- 
tinue in  office,  since  he  is  going  into  business,  and 
feels  he  will  not  have  time  for  both  jobs.  Dave 
Weaver  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  biggest  job  in  the  group  and 
Weaver  will  ably  fill  it. 

Hugh  Shipe  was  railroaded  into  continuing  on 
as  the  treasurer  of  the  group.  He  has  been  doing 
a swell  job  and  no  other  candidate  was  offered 
for  the  position. 

Ben  Cooper  was  chosen  by  the  group  to  act  as 
the  financial  secretary.  This  position  he  has  held 
for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  a job  that  entails  a lot 


of  work  and  Ben  willingly  agreed  to  carry  on  for 
1946. 

The  position  of  Delegates  to  the  County 
League  was  discussed  and  the  delegates  elected 
were  as  follows:  Harry  Kibler,  delegate;  Olen 
Pryor,  first  alternate;  Roy  Scholl,  second  alter- 
nate. These  positions  are  important,  since  they 
are  the  contact  men  between  the  local  sports- 
men, and  the  state  and  county  organizations. 

A Board  of  Directors  was  the  next  thing  in 
line  and  all  nominations  for  these  positions  were 
from  the  floor.  A total  of  fifteen  men  were 
elected  to  this  body.  They  will  control  the  actions 
and  activities  of  the  group.  The  men  chosen 
were:  John  Ross,  Harry  Kibler,  Walt  Reeves, 
T.  D.  Chattaway,  Earl  Stech,  Henry  Cooper, 
Louis  Yautrain,  Charles  Reeves,  William  Pocky, 
James  Russell,  Elmer  Pardiny,  Leroy  Slagle, 
Fred  Sisley,  John  Pagoda  and  L.  L.  Wentzell. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
Harrisburg 

FISH  STOCKED  IN  THE  WATERS  OF  PENNSYL VANIA— 1945 


Species 

Approx.  Size 

Number 

Total 

Brook,  Brown  and  Rainbow  Trout 

7'  to  20" 

1,575,905 

Black  Bass 

1'  to  14" 

414,685 

Catfish 

5'  to  13' 

261,145 

Bream 

3'  to  8' 

199,836 

Frogs  (Embryo) 

323,500 

Carp 

10' to  20' 

86,970 

Yellow  Perch 

47,495 

Suckers 

3'  to  5' 

5,850 

Minnows 

1 Vi"  to  6' 

97,136 

Pickerel 

7'  to  18' 

2,212 

Calico  Bass 

7'  to  11' 

9,270 

Pike  Perch 

1,028 

Goldfish 

130 

3,025,162 

Trout  Fingerlings 

1,982,988 

Yellow  Perch 

Fry 

56,250,000 

Blue  Pike 

870,000 

Pike  Perch 

525,000 

Cisco 

2,520,000 

62,147,988 

Grand  Total 

65,173,150 

SQUALLS  FROM  LEE  RUN  BAY 

By  JAN  DREWS 

We  came  home  a bit  exhausted  from  our  Deer-hunt  at  Medix  Run.  We  not  only  had  to  open  our 
own  oysters  and  make  up  our  own  bunks,  but  the  regulating  valve  on  the  shower  always  made  it 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold.  However,  we  feel  better  for  having  been  roughing  it  in  that  rugged  country. 

Ray,  the  inventive  member  at  Dick’s  Cottage,  recently  suffered  severe  contusions  to  his  drinking 
hand  while  attaching  depth  bombs  to  a hookless  “Wounded  Minnow”.  He  is  always  getting  jammed 
up,  though.  Last  year,  his  jet-propelled  “Crazy  Crawler”  got  away  from  him  and  sank  a Lady  in  a 
pretty  red  canoe. 

Yesterday’s  mail  contained  1946  quotations  on  Trout  from  the  Utica  Barefooted  Boys  Club,  and 
certain  people  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  although  0.  P.  A.  ceilings  are  now  removed,  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  price. 

We  have  never  mentioned  our  Grandson  before — He  is  only  a year  old — but  coming  the  Right  Way- 
No  “Cat.”  “Dog,”  or  “Da-da”  stuff  for  that  Kid — He  is  learning  to  say  “Bass”  and  “Musky”  and 
“Steak”. 

It  is  rumored  that  one  of  our  B-29  Herons  inadvertently  landed  at  Maxwell  Field  on  its  way  to  the 
Gulf. — When  the  Army  Conversion  Unit  got  through  with  it,  it  looked  like  a Plymouth  Rock. 

Joe,  the  Fat  Cook,  has  written  Santa  Claus  and  asked  for  a new  axe  and  a pressure  cooker.  He  also 
asked  for  a set  of  Blinders,  explaining  that  as  long  as  he  has  to  work  like  a Horse,  he  may  as  well  look 
like  one. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  session  of  the  Lee  Run  Yacht  Club  will  produce  a more  rigid  ruling  about 
the  disposal  of  surplus  materials.  This  business  of  getting  up  at  3 a.m.  and  stepping  on  a beer  cap 
while  groping  for  your  slippers,  is  not  as  funny  as  it  sounds  in  the  bunk  room. 

Old  Tom,  the  blind  Muskellunge,  and  his  female  “Seeing  Eye”  Rock  Bass,  who  are  now  in  the 
Allegheny  River  where  Old  Tom  takes  oil  treatments  during  the  winter,  will  send  Christmas  greetings 
to  their  friends  in  the  Lee  Eddy  by  Merganser,  this  year,  instead  of  Special  minnow  as  heretofore. 
It  seems  as  though  that  Big  Salmon  thinks  the  Special  minnow  is  a Christmas  present  from  Old  Tom, 
and  that  is  as  far  as  it  ever  gets. 


Major:  “But,  Rastus,  why  do  you  call  cooties 
‘arithmetic  bugs’?” 

Rastus:  “Cause  dey  add  to  my  misery;  sub- 
tract from  my  pleasure ; divide  my  attention  and 
multiply  like  the  dickens.” 


Daughter  (preparing  for  college,  to  her  mother) 
“I  shall  study  psychology,  physiology  . . .” 
Mother  (interrupting):  “I  have  arranged  for 
you  to  study  roastology,  bakology,  damology, 
and  general  domesticology.” 


--IZAAK  WALTON  JEEP-- 

By  permission  of  Outdoor  Life  magazine 

The  story  of  the  new  civilian  Jeep  as  a vehicle 
for  sportsmen  in  getting  to  remote  fishing  spots 
is  graphicafly  told  in  the  December  issue  of  Out- 
door Life.  An  eight-page  picture  story  called 
“A  Jeep  Will  Get  You  There”  records  a day’s 
outing  with  the  little  four-wheel-drive  car  and 
its  ability  to  leave  the  road  and  take  the  anglers 
anywhere  they  desire  to  go. 

Allen  Parsons,  the  magazine’s  “Where  to  Go” 
editor,  arranged  with  Willys-Overland  Motors 
to  borrow  one  of  their  new  Jeeps  for  the  test. 
Parsons,  along  with  Frank  Valgenti,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Council 
and  a veteran  fisherman,  and  Bob  Welch  of 
Willys,  headed  the  Jeep  for  a Pennsylvania  trout 
stream,  chosen  because  of  its  hard-to-reach 
location. 

“Hitherto  when  anglers  visited  these  fishing 
waters,”  the  magazine  reports,  “they  parked 
their  car  at  the  highway  and,  laboriously  jack- 
assing  their  duffel,  hoofed  it  the  rest  of  the  way. 
This  time,  though,  the  Jeep  took  our  party  right 
into  the  stream!” 

The  eight  pages  of  pictures  portray  the  Jeep 
being  loaded  with  equipment,  crossing  rough 
pastures,  negotiating  an  old  logging  road,  climb- 
ing a rocky  hill,  going  through  woods,  arriving 
at  the  river  and  driving  downstream  to  the  fa- 
vorite fishing  spot. 


EX-FISHERMEN 

Said  Fisherman  Pitt, 

“There’ll  be  no  first-aid  kit 
On  the  trip  that  I’m  starting  today. 
Iodine?  . . . bunk! 

Bandages?  . . . junk! 

Who  uses  the  stuff  anyway? 

He  was  snagged,  up  Bear  Brook 
By  a rusty  old  hook; 

His  arm  hurt,  but  Pitt  didn’t  wince. 

He  arrived  home  belated  . . . 

His  arm  . . . amputated! 

Poor  Pitt  hasn’t  cast  a fly  since. 

- — Carsten  Ahrens 
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THE  MAGIC  SPOON 

By  DON  BLAIR 

Copyright  1946  by  DONALD  B.  BLAIR 


CHARLIE  named  it.  It  surely  had  an  uncanny 
attraction  for  warm-water  game  fish.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  hooked  them  and  held  them 
better  than  any  other  spoon  we  ever  used.  The 
day  he  named  it,  I stopped  by  his  place  to  see  if  I 
could  persuade  him  to  go  fishing.  I anticipated 
no  great  argument,  he  is  the  sort  of  fellow  who 
would  rather  fish  than  eat,  except  at  meal-time. 
But  he  was  away  ahead  of  me;  with  an  early  lunch 
under  his  belt,  he  had  already  gone  fishing.  To 
find  him  along  the  river  was  no  problem;  he  al- 
ways worked  the  same  eddy  when  he  was  alone. 
Sure  enough,  when  I arrived,  there  he  was  idly 
casting  a floating  plug  across  the  shallows.  Just 
practising,  he  said,  trying  out  a new  reel. 

“I’ve  got  a new  spoon  I made,”  I said.  “Watch 
how  it  swims.” 

“Humph,  you  and  your  everlasting  spoons, 
why  don’t  you  make  something  that  looks  like 
something  a bass  would  eat.” 

“Well,  you  watch,  this  thing  really  swims,” 
And  I heaved  it  out  across  the  shallow  water  in 
front  of  him.  Bang,  it  had  not  traveled  ten  feet 
until  a bass  nailed  it. 

“Beginner’s  luck,”  he  chortled  as  the  fish 
splashed,  jumped,  and  shook  his  head.  I netted 
it,  got  the  hooks  out,  and  turned  it  loose.  Charlie 
examined  the  spoon. 

“A  piece  of  brass,”  he  said.  “With  trout  hooks 
on  it.  He  must  have  been  a blind  one.  A piece  of 
brass  with  a feather  on  the  end.  Why  don’t  you 
make  something  pretty  once?” 

“But  watch  how  it  swims,  this  thing  looks 
alive.  And  did  you  see  how  those  hooks  were 
tangled  up  in  his  tongue?  That  means  he  was 
really  after  it.  You  know  how  many  times  you 
hook  ’em  on  the  outside  of  the  face  like  they  had 
turned  away  at  the  last  minute  and  you  just 
snatched  them.” 

So  I trolled  along  in  front  of  him  so  he  could 
see  its  action  in  the  water.  It  wiggled  like  a 
tadpole  in  a hurry. 

“It  sure  is  a squirmy  thing,”  he  admitted,  after 
watching  it.  “But  it  don’t  look  like  nothing  I 
would  eat.” 

“Well,  you  remember  we  were  talking  about 
the  carp,  and  where  all  the  millions  of  little  ones 
go  that  are  hatched  out  every  year.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  imitation.  You  know  the 
yellow  flash  they  make  when  they  roll,  like  this 
thing  does.  But  I thought  gold  would  be  too 
rich  for  a blooming  carp,  so  I made  it  out  of 
brass.” 

“It  does  shoot  out  a yellow  light,”  he  ad- 
mitted; softening,  but  far  from  convinced.  “But 
I bet  you  can’t  catch  another  bass  here  with  it, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

I hardly  expected  I could,  either,  but  I tried. 
A hundred  yards  farther  along  the  river  bank  I 
got  another  strike,  smaller.  And  Charlie  melted ; 

“Magic,  that’s  what  it  is.  Brass  and  carp,  he 
says.  I say  it’s  magic.” 

When  I had  finished  the  spoon  and  started  out 
I had  not  intended  to  fish  in  the  river.  I wanted 
to  try  out  the  spoon  in  the  beaver  ponds  up  the 
creek.  There  weie  big  pike  in  the  brown  water, 
back  there.  Smart  ones  who  would  roll  up  and 
bunt  an  ordinary  lure  with  their  mouths  shut  or 
simply  follow  along  behind  until  you  lifted  your 
plug  from  the  water  and  then  splash  water  in 


your  face  as  they  turned  insolently  away.  I 
was  sore  at  those  pike  because  I couldn’t  catch 
them.  Charlie  was  a bass  fisherman;  he  was  dis- 
tainful of  snakes,  as  he  called  them.  But  I knew 
if  he  ever  saw  a really  big  one  follow  his  bait  he 
would  be  as  eager  to  catch  him  as  I had  become. 
I finally  persuaded  him  to  come  along  with  me, 
though  he  agreed  to  come  more,  I think,  because 
the  sun  was  hot  and  bright  along  the  river  than 
because  he  thought  there  was  good  fishing  in 
prospect.  The  idea  of  spending  the  afternoon  in 


This  fine  6!4-lt>.  Walleye  was  caught  by  Frank  R. 
Wallace  of  Wilkes-Barre  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  near  Mehoopany 


the  shade  was  a powerful  argument.  So  we  went 
back  to  my  car  and  up  the  creek.  To  properly 
impress  him  with  the  wildness  of  the  beaver 
ponds,  I drove  in  the  wrong  road  so  we  had  to 
walk  a mile  to  the  creek.  I did  not  tell  him  we 
could  have  driven  almost  to  it  by  another  road. 
Mean  trick,  sure.  But  because  he  thought  he 
was  in  a wilderness  he  fished  the  harder.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  a day  in  mid-week  and  we  had  the 
water  to  ourselves. 

We  came  to  the  creek  and  the  brown  water  of 
the  beaver  ponds  from  the  untrampled  side,  and 


it  did  look  like  a wild  place.  Not  until  Charlie, 
used  to  casting  on  the  wide  Alleghany,  tossed  his 
plug  across  the  creek  and  snagged  it  in  some  roots 
on  the  other  bank,  did  he  discover  that  a lot  of 
other  people  knew  about  this  place  and  fished  in 
it.  He  was  righteously  grumpy  about  my  de- 
ception. But  before  that  happened  he  had  seen 
some  big  carp  and  at  least  one  good  bass  loafing 
in  the  shade  on  top  of  the  water.  So  he  kept  on 
plugging.  Then  one  of  those  old  pike  splashed 
water  on  him.  He  saw  it  coming  and  nearly 
swallowed  his  pipe.  But,  of  course  the  fish  never 
meant  to  grab  his  plug,  just  chase  it  out  of  there. 
And  after  Charlie  got  his  voice  back  up  in  his 
throat  where  it  belonged,  he  began  to  talk  about 
the  so-and-so  blankety-blank  fish  scaring  you 
like  that  when  they  never  intended  to  strike. 
Then  I advised  him  to  put  on  another  plug  and 
try  him  again.  He  will  lay  right  there  in  front  of 
you  for  a while,  I told  him,  just  to  see  what  you 
have  got  to  offer.  So  he  took  off  the  red  and  white 
plug  and  put  on  a yellow  one.  Once,  twice  and 
three  times  he  cast  the  plug  out  and  reeled  it  in 
and  then  the  same  thing  happened.  Another  big 
swirl,  a tail-flipping  splash,  and  the  fish  dis- 
appeared in  the  dark  water.  No  strike.  Charlie’s 
temper  was  a trifle  frayed,  as  mine  had  been  so 
many  times.  Finally  he  said: 

“Now  let’s  see  you  work  the  magic  on  this 
baby.” 

“That’s  what  I made  this  gadget  for,”  I said. 
“To  see  if  I could  fool  him.  So  step  to  one  side, 
please,  and  watch  him  commit  suicide.” 

He  did  not  do  anything  so  foolish.  I tossed  the 
spoon  up  along  the  bank,  out  a little  from  the 
shore,  and  brought  it  back  over  him  as  fast  as  I 
could  reel.  He  lunged  at  it,  mouth  wide  open 
like  a white  cavern,  turned  as  he  struck,  jumped, 
and  while  I tried  frantically  to  tighten  up  the 
line,  the  spoon  came  straight  back  at  me  like  a 
high  hard  fast  one  from  the  pitcher's  box.  I 
ducked.  Charlie  lit  his  pipe  again  and  spoke. 

“You  got  the  magic,  alright,  but  it’s  a good 
thing  he  never  learned  to  throw  a curve;  he’d 
have  beaned  you  sure.” 

So  it  was  a memorable  trip.  Between  then  and 
sundown,  the  Magic  Spoon  caught  seven  little 
pike,  but  none  to  take  home.  And  Charlie  got 
a 16-in.  bass  to  hit  his  yellow  plug,  so  his  joy  was 
complete.  He  is  nearly  always  ready  to  go  pike 
fishing  now-a-days,  with  confidence  in  the  brass 
gadget  with  the  trout  hooks  on  it. 

We  figured  there  were  at  least  three  reasons 
why  the  new  spoon  worked.  It  was  something 
new,  different.  We  noticed  for  a long  time  that  a 
new  plug  comes  on  the  market,  is  advertised,  and 
catches  fish.  Everybody  buys  one,  tosses  it 
around,  and  in  the  short  span  of  a couple  years 
every  bass  in  the  country  has  bit  on  it  and 
finished  his  career  in  the  skillet,  or,  escaping,  has 
had  a lesson  in  what  not  to  strike.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  that  statement,  and  my  years  of  bait- 
casting in  civilized  waters  have  convinced  me 
there  is,  the  most  successful  caster  will  try  to  find 
out  which  bait  is  popular  with  the  fishermen,  and 
buy  or  make  something  exactly  opposite.  The 
Magic  Spoon  was  certainly  the  opposite  of  the 
floating  wobblers  everybody  was  casting  in  those 
snag-infested  beaver  ponds. 

Secondly,  it  looked  alive  as  it  swam  through 
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the  water.  Squirmed,  as  Charlie  so  aptly  phrased 
it.  No  matter  what  sort  of  live  thing  the  fish 
thought  it  was,  and  that  we  can  never  know,  they 
could  not  help  but  think  it  was  alive,  for  it  really 
swam. 

And,  third,  even  if  the  first  big  one  to  hit  it 
threw  it  at  me,  it  gave  a better  average  of  landed 
fish  to  strikes  than  any  other  spoon  we  ever  used. 
Spoons,  as  a rule,  hook  fewer  bass  than  do  plugs 
simply  because  they  dart  about  in  the  water, 
something  like  a terrified  minnow,  but  more  un- 
predictably,  from  the  bass’s  viewpoint.  I can 
imagine  a bass,  catching  and  eating  two  or  three 
minnows  a day,  learns  about  angles  and  the 
leading  of  targets  as  does  a professional  skeet 
shooter.  And  the  bass  has  more  at  stake  than  the 
shooter,  he  has  to  get  his  target  or  he  don’t  eat. 
But  he  misses  the  minnows  often  when  he  is 
slashing  at  them.  Later  on  I think  I can  explain 
why  he  misses. 

If  you  are  interested,  for  this  spoon  has  never 
been  placed  on  the  market,  here  is  how  I made 
the  first  one.  I found  a thin  sheet  of  brass  and  cut 
from  it  an  elongated  egg  shape,  three  inches  long 
and  an  inch  wide.  I drilled  a small  hole  in  each 
end  of  it.  Then,  with  a machinist’s  hammer  and 
a block  of  soft  wood  for  an  anvil,  I tapped  and 
tapped  until  I had  it  deeply  spooned.  I bummed 
a good  stout  hook  from  Charlie,  for  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  fish  with  live  bait,  broke  the  eye  off 
and  bent  and  ground  the  shank  to  fit  inside  the 
spoon.  I plugged  the  little  holes  with  toothpicks, 
tinned  the  hook  and  the  inside  of  the  spoon  with 
solder.  Then,  burning  my  fingers,  I soldered 
them  together,  filling  the  spoon  with  solder  to 
add  weight.  Now  it  looked  something  like  a very 
popular  manufactured  spoon  except  for  the  hole 
in  the  end  at  the  base  of  the  hook.  But  I was  only 
half  finished.  I got  a few  barred  feathers  from  a 
wood-duck,  how,  I can’t  recall.  And  two  No.  6 
trout  hooks  (light  weight)  and  with  a loop  of  wire 
made  a double  hook  by  soldering  wire  and 
hooks  together.  Such  double  hooks  are  common 
today,  made  from  one  piece  of  wire  without 
solder.  I tied  the  wood-duck  feathers  to  the 
double  hook  like  the  wings  of  a wet  fly,  upright, 
and  back  to  back.  This  was  the  tail  of  the  Magic 
Spoon.  So,  with  a little  split  ring  I joined  the  two 
parts  together.  Then,  with  a file  and  rod  and  reel 
I moved  from  the  workshop  to  the  creek.  By 
filing  here  and  there  on  the  spoon  I finally  made 
it  swim.  If  the  tail  was  too  bulky  it  would  kill 
the  action  of  the  spoon.  If  the  spoon  was  too 
wide  in  proportion  to  its  length  and  weight, 
it  would  dart  and  flop  and  spin.  When  every  de- 
tail came  right,  it  swam,  wiggled  steadily  along, 
wagging  its  tail  like  a happy  dog.  The  spoon 
rolled  up  vertically  on  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  flashing,  and  the  flat  tail  wagged  from  side 
to  side.  Back  to  the  shop  we  went  and  polished 
the  brass,  and  painted  the  inside  solder  with  a 
warm  yellow.  I put  a barber  pole  stripe  of  red 
down  the  spoon  for  good  measure,  just  the 
artistic  touch. 

So  I had  a spoon  almost  as  straight  running  as 
a spinner,  something  a bass  could  hit  every  time 
he  shot,  if  he  drew  his  sights  fine  and  sure.  A 
bait  that  flashed  the  challenge  of  food  easily 
caught  and  fit  to  eat.  Charlie  called  it  magic. 
I remain  of  the  opinion  it  was  a lot  of  hard  but 
pleasant  work.  Now  maybe  someday  we  can  get 
a factory  to  make  Magic  Spoons  enough  for  all 
of  us.  Then,  in  a couple  of  years  we  will  have  to 
invent  something  new  again.  Though  it  is  al- 
ways fun  to  experiment.  And  who  but  Americans 
invent  so  many  gadgets? 

Of  course,  the  brass  outside  needs  continual 
polishing  to  keep  it  bright  and  shiny,  like  the 
golden  scales  of  a carp  minnow.  There  are 
several  ways  or  means  to  tackle  this  angle.  You 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 
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WEATHER  IS  NO  HANDICAP  WHEN 
THERE’S  "TROUT  TO  BE  STOCKED"! 


Prof.  Lloyd  C.  Keefauver,  State  Forester  Tom  Norris,  Rev.  D.  F.  Puttman  and  P.  W.  Stallsmith  watching 
the  planting  of  Rainbow  Trout  in  Birch  Run,  Adams  County,  in  the  background  a State  Fish  Truck  with 

Messenger  and  a forest  ranger  to  the  extreme  right 
Picture  by  John  S.  Ogden  (Fish  Warden) 


Two  forest  rangers  returning  from  the  Little  Antietam  Creek  after  planting  Brook  Trout 
Picture  by  John  S.  Ogden  (Fish  Warden) 


Prof.  Lloyd  C.  Keefauver  and  Rev.  D.  F.  Puttman  of  the  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game  Association 
planting  Rainbow  Trout  in  Birch  Run,  Adams  County 
Picture  by  John  S.  Ogden  (Fish  Warden) 
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Little  Journeys  into  Yesteryear 

RATTLING  CREEK  (DAUPHIN  COUNTY) 


By 


j;  ALLEN  BARRETT 


surely  come  up  with  some  pleasant  old  tin-types, 
just  as  they  were  those  many  years  ago.  The  old 
“Corduroy  Bridge”  just  below  the  “Reservoir” 
and  that  long  stretch  of  deep  quiet  water,  then 
the  rattling  tumbling  waters  as  the  stream 
plunged  down  over  the  “Rockledge”  and  into 
the  “Stump  Hole”  there  under  the  pines  and 
hemlock.  Rocky,  you  bet,  especially  right  here 
but  ’ere  long  we  arrive  at  the  “Straightaway” 
where  the  stream  straightens  out  into  a series 
of  riffles  and  pools  and  from  which  fine  “Brookies” 
could  always  be  taken.  Here  too  is  “Indian 
Dam”  (a  more  recent  acquired  place-name)  but 
from  which  point  one  could  always  look  up  and 


“Sprucy”  and  “Little  Sprucy”?  all  fine  trout 
waters  in  the  days  of  yesteryear.  “Trestle 
Bridge  Dam’  ’“Shadle’s  Dam”,  directly  below 
which  the  clean  waters  plunged  into  the  murky 
polluted  Wiconisco  Creek  heading  for  the  river 
at  Millersburg  and  on  into  the  sea. 

Here  then  was  a literal  paradise  in  the  days 
long  since  gone  by  and  while  new  faces  with 
younger  generations  are  slowly  but  surely  re- 
placing the  footfalls  of  the  guys  and  gals  who 
used  to  be,  so  too  has  the  stream  been  sub- 
jected to  a face  lifting  operation. 

Improvement? 

Yes,  only  in  man’s  streamlined  strides  of  prog- 


WHILE  “Rattling  Creek”  could  in  no  wise 
be  classified  with  many  fine  trout  streams 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  does  beyond  all  murmur  of 
doubt,  hold  a charm  in  the  hearts  of  many  whose 
boyhood  days  were  spent  along  its  inviting 
banks.  The  “Rattling  Creek”  I am  about  to 
visit  is  located  in  Upper  Dauphin  County,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  aware  of  many  such  streams  of 
different  names  thruout  Pennsylvania,  the 
memory  of  which  is  held  near  and  dear  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

Scenes  of  yesteryear — yes,  place  names  and 
cool  refreshing  retreats  where  all  of  us  while 
growing  into  manhood,  found  happiness  and 
recreation.  “Rattling  Creek”  then  could  just  as 
well  be  the  “Young  Woman’s  Creek”  or  “Kettle 
Creek”  the  “Shingle  Branch,”  “Loyal  Sock,” 
the  “Yellow  Breeches”  and  a thousand  and  one 
other  such  fine  streams  having  similar  and  quite 
kindred  place-names  and  retreats. 

Babbling  and  rattling  its  course  down  through 
the  wooded  dales  and  rills  twixt  “Berry’s  Moun- 
tain” and  “Powell’s  Mountain”  the  “East”  and 
“West”  branches  converge  to  form  the  “Lykens 
Reservoir”  about  one  and  a half  miles  Southeast 
of  that  Upper  Dauphin  community.  Its  waters 
sweeping — then  tumbling  over  and  across  an  im- 
maculate bed  of  white  sand.  Its  cleanliness  and 
purity;  its  inviting  song,  its  enticing  sanctuary 
calling  to  come  and  enjoy  the  wholesome  and 
peaceful  relaxation  to  be  found  there  among  the 
splendour  and  beauty  of  its  enchanting  valley. 

Yes!  Before  the  days  of  iron  ore  test  holes;  be- 
fore the  days  of  highway  improvement;  before 
the  days  of  blasting  and  ripping  and  tearing  the 
hillsides  asunder,  “Rattling  Creek”  could  well 
have  vied  with  any  scenic  beauty  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  wide,  wide  world.  Here  was 
beauty  and  soul  inspiring  warmth ; then  too,  here 
also  were  plenty  of  those  swift  darting,  vari- 
colored mountain  “Brook  Trout”.  Those 
fightingest  bundles  of  spreckled  dynamite  which 
provided  the  “it”  for  thrills  and  rapid  pulse- 
beats  galore.  Those  flashing  beauties  which  just 
coaxed  you  and  battled  you  time  on  end. 

Remember  “Davy  Gratz”  and  “Doc  Stanley”? 
“Ashley  Cook”  and  “Doc  Smith”?  Then  too, 
there  was  “Charlie  Stein”,  “Amos  Row”,  “Sam 
Cox”  and  many  more  so  dear  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  us.  Fishermen  all!  Those  fellows  in 
their  day,  always  held  old  “Rattling  Creek”  high 
in  their  respect  and  protectorate.  Here  it  was 
that  the  oldest  families  of  Lykens  and  Wiconisco 
found  unlimited  sport  and  recreation. 

Close  your  eyes  and  reach  out  into  the  dark 
comer  of  your  attic  of  memories  and  you’ll 


see  “Love  Rock”  there  on  the  over-hanging 
pitch  of  “Berry’s  Mountain”.  Remember  the 
“Indian  Lore”  attached  to  “Love  Rock”?  The 
story  of  the  young  Indian  lovers  who  made  a vow 
of  undying  love  to  one  another?  The  seats 
carved  out  of  solid  rock  (and  they  still  remain  to 
be  seen  to  this  very  day)  where  they  pledged  to 
wait  and  meet  again.  A story  packed  with 
pathos  and  despair  and  tragedy.  The  story  of 
the  leap  on  horseback  out  over  the  rock  and  down 
onto  the  banks  of  “Rattling  Creek”.  Yes,  this 
and  much  more  holds  an  enchanting  atmosphere 
as  one  journeys  along  this  grand  old  stream  up 
there  opposite  Lykens. 

Remember  the  pool  there  at  the  “Crooked 
Tree”?  The  “Arched  Tree”  which  always  desig- 
nated the  Lykens  borough  line  and  beside  which 
the  stream  rushed  on  down  and  under  the  old 
“Second  Bridge”?  The  gurgling  water  and  pools 
through  the  “Glen”  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
“Dead  Water”  (now  the  Glen  swimming  pool). 
Remember  “Centennial”  there  near  “Louis 
Wentzler’s”  brewery.  “Ladies  Dam”?  “Parkey”? 


ress.  In  his  quest  for  hard  roads  and  speed.  In 
his  dreams  of  aqueducts  and  barren  stream  beds. 

For  me!  Well  now  I’m  inclined  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  outdoors.  I’m  inclined  to  retain  and 
hold  the  beauty  and  scenic  splendour  of  our 
streams  and  hills.  The  loveliness  of  God’s! 
handiwork. 

Yes — , like  “Ben  Ferree”,  “Jimmy  Helt”, 
“Dick  Budd”,“Lew  Barrett”,  like  “Billy  Hoover”, 
“Mike  Stroup”  and  “George  Shreffler” — “Wally 
Wynn”,  Ed  Buffington  and  many  others  of  the 
“Old  Timers”  I’d  prefer  to  have  Rattling  Creek 
just  like  it  was  when  they  were  big  lads  and  I 
was  the  kid  who  followed.  I’d  prefer  the  days 
when  the  song  of  birds  blended  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  babbling  stream  within  its  rugged  and 
rather  primitive  setting. 

Yes,  to  “Rattling  Creek”  I bow  in  humble 
frugality,  I bow  in  my  helplessness  but  loyal 
obedience  to  the  memory  of  one  of  her  mightiest 
fishermen,  the  late  Y.  W.  (Bill)  Barrett,  my 
father — as  I come  to  visit’s  end  in  another  little 
journey  into  yesteryear. 
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FISHING  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 

By  LOCKWOOD  B.  WORDEN 


1 SUPPOSE  that  all  we  fishermen^have  at  least 
one  trip  which  we  will  always  remember,  and 
I am  no  exception.  This  fishing  trip  took  place  a 
long  time  ago.  To  be  exact  it  happened  on 
Decoration  Day  in  the  year  of  1898.  My  father 
along  with  several  other  gentlemen  had  a cottage 
on  the  large  Island  just  opposite  Cove  station  in 
Perry  County,  about  twelve  miles  above  Harris- 
burg. This  cottage  was  known  as  “Birch  Lodge”, 
so  named  because  the  majority  of  the  trees  on  the 
island  were  water  birches.  Here  as  a boy,  and  as 
a young  man  I have  spent  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  days  that  anyone  could  ever  hope  to 
enjoy. 

In  those  days  the  Susquehanna  River  was  an 
entirely  different  stream  than  the  one  you  see  to- 
day. Then  it  was  alive  with  minnows,  crabs,  hel- 
gramites  and  stone  rollers, — “Catties”,  all 
natural  food  for  the  bass,  and  all  other  game  fish 
with  which  the  river  abounded.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  to  go  down  to  the  boat  landing  after  a 
shower  with  a dip  net  and  get  enough  “shiners” 
to  last  for  a couple  of  days  with  three  or  four  dips ; 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  presented  a different 
picture — it  was  clean  with  lots  of  vegetation 
making  natural  hiding  places  for  both  fish  and 
the  food  on  which  they  lived.  One  did  not  see  the 
assortment  of  objects  you  find  today  such  as 
worn  out  automobile  tires,  coco-cola  bottles,  tin 
cans,  and  almost  any  other  thing  you  can  imagine. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  fishing  trip: 

Father  and  I left  the  Maclay  Street  station  on 
the  eight  o’clock  train  and  arrived  at  the  Cove 
about  eight  thirty;  we  had  some  provisions  and 
fifty  stone  rollers  in  the  bait  bucket  with  a piece 
of  ice  on  the  top  to  keep  the  water  cool.  We 
stopped  at  the  little  store  operated  by  “Joe” 
Barnitz  to  pick  up  some  coffee,  cheese,  crackers 
and  a couple  of  cans  of  baked  beans.  I will  never 
forget  “Joe” — he  was  an  honest  storekeeper,  in 
fact  so  honest  that  I have  often  seen  him  break  a 
cracker  in  half  to  be  sure  you  get  a pound.  Joe 
saw  to  it  that  you  got  just  what  you  paid  for. 

After  leaving  the  store  we  took  our  supplies  and 
walked  down  the  road  to  the  boat  landing,  bailed 
out  the  boat  and  went  over  to  the  island.  There 
we  wasted  no  time  in  changing  our  clothes  and 
getting  out  on  the  river  to  fish.  The  water  was  a 
little  cloudy,  and  about  a foot  higher  than  it 
should  have  been,  but  we  finally  selected  a place 
to  anchor  on  the  eastern  side  of  “Decoy  Island” 


where  the  river  formed  a sort  of  eddy  at  the  foot 
of  a grass  patch  and  the  shore  of  the  island.  We 
put  our  bait  over  the  side  of  the  boat  where  it 
would  be  in  fresh  water  and  fastened  it  with  a 
piece  of  stout  twine,  and  then  put  our  rods  to- 
gether. 

Father  had  bought  me  a new  rod  reel  and  line. 
I thought  this  new  outfit  of  mine  was  about  the 
finest  I had  ever  seen,  the  rod  was  made  of  solid 
wood:  the  first  two  joints  were  painted  a beauti- 
ful mahogany  color,  and  the  tip  was  a bright  yel- 
low. It  was  a rod  that  would  strike  joy  into  the 
heart  of  any  boy — and  the  reel,  it  was  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  with  two  handles  and  a stiff 
wire  spring  for  a drag.  On  this  reel  was  a linen 
line  strong  enough  to  hold  the  boat.  But  to  me, 
this  outfit  was  just  about  the  last  word  in  tackle 
and  I was  ready  for  whatever  might  come  my 
way. 

We  started  to  fish  that  morning  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I have  never 
seen  such  bass  fishing.  First  Father  would  have 


a strike — and  then  I would  have  one,  and  so  it 
went,  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  or  the  other  of  us 
had  a bass  hooked  almost  all  of  the  time. 

Father  was  in  that  end  of  the  boat  nearest  the 
current,  and  I was  in  the  end  that  was  in  the  more 
quiet  water.  For  some  time  I had  no  strike  and 
Father  suggested  that  I move  my  bait  farther  out 
in  the  water,  so  I took  up  the  slack  line  and  was 
in  the  act  of  pulling  the  bait  out  of  the  water 
when  all  at  once  the  line  started  to  move — I 
pulled  on  the  line  but  it  still  kept  moving  away 
from  the  boat,  and  I found  myself  fast  to  some- 
thing the  like  of  which  I never  had  hold  of  be- 
fore. It  seemed  to  go  where  it  pleased  and  I could 
not  stop  it,  try  as  I would  I could  do  nothing 
with  it,  so  Father  took  over,  and  while  I cried 
with  excitement  Father  fought  the  bass  and 
finally  landed  it.  It  was  the  largest  bass  I had 
ever  seen. 

After  the  excitement  had  quieted  down  and  I 
had  returned  to  something  near  normal  I baited 
up  and  threw  in  again — in  a matter  of  minutes  I 
was  fast  to  another  big  fish.  This  time  Father 
offered  no  help,  he  advised  me  what  to  do  several 
times  but  it  was  up  to  me  to  either  land  this  one 
or  lose  it.  After  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  at 
least  an  hour  I finally  got  the  monster  up  to  the 
boat,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  landing  net,  into  the 
boat.  It  was  almost  a duplicate  of  the  other  big 
one:  I was  so  tired  I could  hardly  lift  my  arms, 
but  I was  also  about  the  proudest  boy  in  the 
country. 

We  kept  on  until  all  of  our  bait  was  gone;  we 
had  used  up  the  entire  fifty  “catties”,  some  of 
them  were  used  twice.  Father  looked  at  his 
watch  and  said  it  was  about  one  o’clock  and  we 
would  have  to  hurry  and  get  back  to  the  island 
as  he  was  expecting  my  uncle  up  on  the  afternoon 
train — and  we  would  have  to  meet  him. 

They  were  going  fishing  that  afternoon  with 
the  bait  he  was  bringing  up  with  him.  We  lifted 
the  anchors  and  rowed  back  to  tTie  island. 

We  had  three  hours  of  wonderful  fishing.  Did 
you  ask  how  many  we  caught  that  morning? 
Oh,  yes,  I must  tell  you.  We  caught  fifty-eight 
bass,  and  about  those  big  fellows:  One  weighed 
five  pounds  and  three  ounces,  and  the  other  five 
pounds  and  one  ounce  that  evening  when  we 
returned  home  and  weighed  them  on  “Johnny” 
Foltz’s  drug  store  scales  up  at  Sixth  & Maclay 
Sts. 


PAUL  GOOD  HEADS  NORTHERN 
LANCASTER  CO.  FISH,  GAME  ASSN. 

Paul  Good  was  named  president  of  the  North- 
ern Lancaster  County  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion to  succeed  Harry  Fasnacht  at  a meeting  in 
the  American  Legion  Home,  Ephrata. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  John  S.  Fasnacht, 
vice-president;  Oram  Hunt,  secretary;  Samuel  K. 
Peiffer,  treasurer;  Wilson  Shirk,  trustee  for  three 
years. 

A number  of  visitors  were  present:  State  Fish 
Warden  Robert  Greener;  State  Game  Protector 
John  Haverstick,  Leroy  Firestone,  president, 
Lancaster  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen;  and 
Arthur  Fox,  secretary  of  the  Federation. 

Harry  Hostetter,  Lancaster,  was  guest  speaker. 
His  subject  was  “Johnny  Appleseed.”  He  urged 
the  planting  of  shrubbery  and  nut-and  berry- 
bearing plants  and  the  feeding  of  wild  game. 


HOW  TO  STAY  YOUNG 

Excerpts  from  a framed  message  that  hangs  over  General  Mac  Arthur’s  desk 

Youth  is  not  a time  of  life — it  is  a state  of  mind. 

Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a number  of  years;  people  grow  old  only  by  deserting  their 
ideals.  Years  wrinkle  the  skin,  but  to  give  up  enthusiasm  wrinkles  the  soul.  Worry,  doubt,  self- 
distrust, fear  and  despair — these  are  the  long,  long  years  that  bow  the  head  and  turn  the  growing 
spirit  back  to  dust. 

Whether  seventy  or  sixteen,  there  is  in  every  being’s  heart  the  love  of  wonder,  the  sweet  amaze- 
ment at  the  stars  and  the  starlike  things  and  thoughts,  the  undaunted  challenge  of  events,  the 
unfailing  childlike  appetite  for  what  next,  and  the  joy  and  the  game  of  life. 

You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old  as  your  doubt;  as  young  as  your  self-confidence,  as  old 
as  your  fear;  as  young  as  your  hope,  as  old  as  your  despair. 


Jack  Stowell  of  2308  Ashmead  Place,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  sends  us  this  print  of  his  old  “Fish’n” 
hat  which  he  retired  on  old  age  last  year.  Jack  is  a 
National  Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  a leader  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Chapter 
and  an  ardent  sportsman  astream  or  afield  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


WAYNESBORO  FISH  AND 
GAME  PROTECTIVE 
ASS’N  ELECTS 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Waynesboro  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1946: 

President:  Frank  Dunne 
Vice-President:  Richard  N.  Knepner 
Secretary:  Robert  A.  Miller 
Treasurer:  John  Markel 


John  D.  Buchanan  of  York  displays  six  Mullets  he 
caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  York  Furnace 


Eugene  Silaggi  of  Portage  and  the  big  carp  he 
caught  in  the  Racetown  Dam  near 
Huntingdon.  32-in.,  lbs. 


RECREATION  AT 
CONEMAUGH  DAM 

Possibilities  Envisioned  by  Chief  of  Army  En- 
gineers; Two  Large  Lakes  to  be  Formed 

A large  recreational  area  for  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania was  envisioned  by  Col.  Walter  E.  Lorence, 
chief  of  Army  engineers  here,  upon  completion  of 
the  Conemaugh  flood  control  dams  near  Blairs- 
ville. 

Two  large  lakes,  one  17  miles  long  and  another 
more  than  12  miles  long,  will  be  formed  by  the 
waters  impounded  when  the  dam  is  finished  late 
in  1949  by  present  time  estimates. 

Col.  Lorence  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  a recreational  development. 

“The  whole  area  around  the  lakes  could  be 
used  for  summer  cabins,  hunting  lodges  and 
camping  sites,”  he  said. 

“The  lake  could  be  stocked  with  certain  types 
of  fish,”  the  colonel  said,  “and  if  the  state  would 
plant  marine  growth,  such  as  wild  rice  around  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  wild  fowl  would  be  attracted 
and  good  hunting  would  follow.” 

The  dam,  which  will  cost  approximately  22 
million  dollars,  will  be  built  on  the  Conemaugh 
river  about  eight  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
river  and  the  Loyalhanna  creek.  It  will  be  lo- 
cated about  six  miles  below  Rlairsville.  When 
the  lakes  are  filled  6,820  acres  will  be  under 
water. 

Work  on  the  dam  will  be  started  this  spring 
and  the  district  will  have  to  supply  much  of  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  needed  because  it  is 
not  available  in  the  vicinity. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Conemaugh  Dam 
is  to  save  communities  from  damages  caused  by 
floods.  It  will  be  the  key  dam  in  the  seven-dam 
flood  control  system  in  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  watersheds. 


FEBRUARY 

HIGHLIGHTS  FROM 
FRONT  IN 


ON  THE  SHELF 


BARBARA  WERNER  WINS  DRY 
FLY  TOURNAMENT 


At  the  monthly  tournament  of  the  California 
Women’s  Casting  Club,  held  at  Lake  Temescal, 
Oakland,  on  November  11,  twelve-year-old 
Barbara  Werner  outclassed  the  Class  A casters 
to  win  the  dry  fly  event  in  Class  B with  the 
highest  score  of  the  day.  She  also  placed  second 
in  wet  fly,  this  event  being  won  by  Gaynelle 
Edtl. 

The  three-eighths  and  five-eighths  plug  events 
were  won  by  Isabelle  Betten. 


Frank  Huth  of  Lancaster  and  four-pound  Wall- 
eye he  took  at  Safe  Harbor  Dam 
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HE  "FISH’N" 
ENNSYLVANIA 


Norman  Stevenson  of  York  with  two  Carp  he 
caught  at  Safe  Harbor  Dam 


E.  S.  Glatfelter,  Spec.  Fish  Warden  of  York,  and 
fine  Wall-eye  he  caught  opposite  his  cabin  in 
York  County 


A TRULY  AMERICAN  SPORT 


Richard  Ingroff  of  Lancaster,  U.  S.  Navy  on  furlough 
and  Small  Mouth  Bass  he  caught  at  Safe  Harbor  Dam 


A “Lunker”  caught  by  Albert  Stolte  of  Pittsburgh 
which  he  caught  near  Cannonsburg.  The  Bass  was 
20  inches  long  and  weighed  five  pounds 


The  first  fly  casting  contest  ever  held  was  in 
1861  at  Utica,  New  York,  and  the  first  bait  cast- 
ing contest,  as  we  now  know  bait  casting,  was 
held  at  New  York  City  in  1883.  Annual  Na- 
tional Tournaments  have  been  held  nearly  every 
year  since. 

Casters,  of  the  United  States’hold  all  comparable 
casting  records  against  the  rest  of  the  world  wher- 
ever the  sport  is  indulged  in. 

The  present  excellence  of  American  tackle  is 
attributed  to  competitive  casting  and  the  experi- 
mental work  and  development  by  angling  en- 
thusiasts. 

There  are  more  than  eight  million  people  in  the 
United  States  who  buy  fishing  licenses  each  year. 
One  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  assist  those 
who  profess  a genuine  affection  for  the  sport  of 
fishing  to  get  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  out 
of  their  recreation  and  equipment. 

Knowing  just  a little  more  at  the  right  time 
may  spell  success  instead  of  failure. 


George  Wynn  and  Stanley  Koslaski  display 
prize  Trout  caught  in  French  Creek 


PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT 

Fly  and  plug  casting  competitions  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular.  Anglers  who 
take  part  soon  realize  practice  of  this  sort 
is  of  immense  benefit  to  both  novice  and 
veteran. 

The  novice  acquires  skill  rapidly  and  loses  the 
clumsiness  so  fatal  to  success  in  taking  game  fish. 
He  also  ascertains  what  is  and  what  is  not 
adapted  to  angling,  something  acquired  but 
slowly  in  actual  fishing,  and  his  deductions  are 
passed  upon  by  more  skilled  anglers,  who  assist 
him  materially. 

The  veteran  is  benefited  by  practice.  Though 
he  be  a master  angler,  the  frequent  exercise  of 
arm  and  wrist  muscles  render  his  manipulation  of 
rod  and  tackle  on  stream  or  lake  a thing  agreeable 
for  others  to  watch  and  a source  of  pride  to  him- 
self. 

Rod  and  tackle  form  a combination  no  bungler 
can  negotiate.  Even  the  most  skilled  fisherman 
may  loose  his  fly  or  miss  his  cast,  but  practice  at 
floating  targets  will  prevent  many  annoyances, 
for  it  gives  the  angler  confidence  in  every  part  of 
his  equipment,  a confidence  which  comes  only 
from  familiarity  with  it. 


tu  ' T 
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A Fly  Fisherman^  Retrogression 


By  PARKER  H.  SPEAR 


THE  winter  of  1944-1945  was  an  ideal  one  for 
a Pennsylvania  fly  fisherman.  There  was  a 
lot  of  cold  weather  and  plenty  of  snow.  How 
could  a fisherman  spend  a long  winter  evening 
when  there  is  a raging  blizzard  outside  in  any 
better  way  than  tying  flies!  And  especially  in 
anticipation  of  a fishing  trip  when  the  snow  has 
disappeared  and  the  streams  have  returned  to 
normal. 

For  several  years  I have  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity of  fishing  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  trout 
streams,  which  are  undoubtedly  among  the  best. 
I still  have  memories,  however,  of  my  boyhood 
days  catching  native  brook  trout  in  those  clear 
cold  ones  in  Maine.  By  the  way,  the  term  stream 
is  not  used  by  many  up  there,  or  “Down  in 
Maine”  as  they  say.  Rather,  any  flowing  water 
up  to  the  size  of  a small  river  is  simply  called  a 
“brook.” 

There  were  many  of  those  brooks  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  old  homestead.  Running  through 
our  own  pasture  was  one  so  narrow  we  could 
jump  it,  where,  on  a rainy  Saturday  which  meant 
no  farm  work  for  my  brothers  and  me,  we  could 
catch  eight  or  ten  trout  that  would  quicken  the 
pulse  of  any  follower  of  Izaak  Walton.  If  we 
wanted  different  scenery  for  our  fishing,  it  was 
only  a short  hike  over  the  hill  or  through  the 
woods  to  another,  where  the  results  would  be 
just  as  pleasing.  The  trout  do  not  run  large,  as 
one  over  nine  or  ten  inches  is  in  the  big  class,  but 
the  length  is  offset  by  their  beautiful  coloring. 

My  present  methods  of  fishing  are  quite  dif- 
ferent than  in  those  days.  As  a boy,  fishing 
tackle  consisted  of  a willow  pole,  a few  feet  of 
heavy  line,  and  an  old  nut  or  a strip  of  lead  for  a 
sinker,  and  a hook  of  questionable  vintage.  You 
can  imagine  how  advanced  I felt  on  acquiring  a 
“telescope”  rod,  which  made  me  the  envy  of  all 
my  pals. 

Now,  however,  I had  developed  to  where  I 
thought  only  the  fly  fisherman  really  enjoyed  the 
sport.  Unless  one  could  see  the  trout  rise  to  a fly 
or  feel  the  strike,  set  the  hook,  and  play  him  on 
light  tackle,  the  fun  would  just  not  be  there. 

In  those  days  a can  of  worms  was  all  that  filled 
my  pockets,  but  now  my  jacket  just  bulges  with 
boxes  of  flies  of  all  kinds,  leaders,  and  all  of  the 
paraphernalia  most  fly  fishermen  think  in- 
dispensable. 

The  evolution  from  a bait  fishing  youth  to  a fly 
fisherman  followed  the  usual  course.  On  the 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  which  are  larger  than 
many  in  my  neighborhood  as  a boy,  I soon 
realized  the  necessity  of  using  the  dry  fly  late  in 
the  spring  when  a hatch  was  on. 

Soon  I also  learned  the  effectiveness  of  the  wet 
fly  from  May  1st,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the 
streamer  and  the  nymph  had  even  taken  the 
place  of  the  lowly  worm  on  opening  day.  So, 
in  a very  few  years,  I had  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  fly  fishermen  were  considered  on  a 
different  level  or  plane  than  the  “worm  dunker.” 
Marriage  meant  Mr.  & Mrs.  Fly  Fisherman  in 
our  family.  Ginny  was  from  a large  Southern 
city  and  knew  very  little  about  the  sport,  so  she 
started  out  using  flies  from  the  beginning.  After 
several  lessons  in  using  all  types  of  them  she  re- 
stricted her  activities  solely  to  the  dry  fly.  “I 
would  rather  catch  one  trout  and  see  him  rise 


and  take  my  fly,  than  a dozen  any  other  way,” 
she  would  say.  “That  rise  really  gives  me  goose 
pimples.” 

On  many  a trip  when  weather  and  water  con- 
ditions were  unfavorable  Ginny  would  “stick  to 
her  guns”  and  use  dry  flies  more  for  the  fun  of 
casting  than  anything  else,  though  always  hoping 
there  would  be  one  trout  different  enough  from 
all  the  others  so  she  could  have  the  thrill  of  his 
rise. 

During  many  an  exciting  and  thrilling  trip  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  trout  were  rising,  I 
often  thought  of  those  boyhood  days,  and 
wished  someone  had  introduced  me  to  the  art  of 
fly  fishing  years  before.  I would  promise  myself 
then  and  there  the  opportunity  of  going  back  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent. 


catching  those  fat  native  brook  trout  with  an 
artificial  fly. 

I was,  therefore,  tying  flies  with  added  en- 
thusiasm this  winter.  If  all  went  well,  a little 
pleasure  would  be  mixed  with  business  this 
summer,  and  after  doing  some  necessary  work  in 
New  England,  I would  once  again  have  the 
chance  to  try  some  of  those  Maine  streams  or 
brooks  of  which  I had  such  pleasant  memories. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  patterns  of  flies  used  in 
Pennsylvania,  some  used  more  often  in  the 
northern  regions,  such  as  the  Parmachenee  Belle 
and  Montreal,  were  added. 

The  middle  of  July  found  us  heading  North. 
Most  of  our  fishing  tackle  had  been  sent  on  be- 
fore, but  with  us  were  our  two  favorite  fly  rods. 
What  fisherman  would  trust  such  valuable  things 
to  being  shipped?  They  just  had  to  be  with  us  so 
that,  at  the  first  opportunity,  we  could  hie  our- 
selves to  the  first  stream  available. 


The  weatherman  had  not  been  too  kind  to 
Maine,  as  they  had  a very  cold  and  backward 
spring.  Late  rains  had  swollen  the  streams,  and 
they  were  high  and  still  a bit  discolored.  How- 
ever, that  did  not  discourage  us  one  bit,  as  we 
knew  the  trout  were  there.  Our  hopes  ran  high. 

Naturally,  my  first  conversations  with  the 
local  people  were  regarding  fishing  conditions. 
When  asked  if  many  trout  had  been  taken  this 
spring  they  would  reply, “Don’t  know,  as  nobody  I 
has  had  a chance  to  go  fishin’.  All  of  us  are 
working  in  Defense  Plants  and  are  too  tired  when 
we  get  home  at  night  to  do  anything  like  that.” 

I felt  very  sorry  for  them  as  it  hurts  me  to  hear 
of  anyone  not  being  able  to  fish  occasionally  if 
he  enjoys  it. 

Another  brief  but  heavy  rain  brought  even  ^ 


higher  water.  However,  the  next  day  we  started 
out  to  try  our  luck.  The  East  Branch  of  Oyster 
River  is  a stream  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  wide  and  with  quite  heavy  water.  Due  to 
some  old  mill  dams  the  water  is  very  tumbling 
and  has  some  large  pools.  However,  in  other  1 
places  there  are  some  rather  shallow  riffles 
which,  to  me,  must  contain  some  good  fish. 

My  favorite  dry  fly  is  the  Light  Cahill,  so  that 
was  the  first  one  I used.  Just  to  give  me  a proud 
feeling,  Ginny  said  that  she  would  rely  on  my  i 
judgment  and  tied  one  on  too.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate action  so  we  moved  on.  All  of  a sudden 
I heard  a terrific  splash  and  turned  around  to 
see  most  of  Ginny’s  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  entirely  under  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  these  rocks  are  more 
slippery  than  any  others  in  the  East?”  she 
gasped,  crawling  out  with  her  boots  just  spilling 
( Turn  to  Page  19) 


Ginny  dry  fly  fishing  in  nice  looking  Trout  water,  eagerly  awaiting  the  rise  that  never  came 
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From  Page  9) 


THE  MAGIC  SPOON 


TROUT  TO  BE  STOCKED! 


?rom  right  to  left:  P.  W.  Stallsmith,  Real  Estate  Broker  and  Big  Game  Hunter,  Rev.  D.  F.  Puttman  (with 
bucket),  Tom  Norris,  State  Forester  and  Prof.  Lloyd  C.  Keefauver,  Supt.  of  the  Gettysburg  Public 
Schools  planting  Brook  Trout  in  Carbaugh’s  Run,  Adams  County 
Picture  by  John  S.  Ogden  (Fish  Warden) 


State  Fish  Warden  John  S.  Ogden  and  State  Forester  Tom  Norris  planting  Brook  Trout  in 

Carbaugh’s  Run,  Adams  County 
Picture  by  P.  W.  Stallsmith,  Gettysburg 


Rev.  D.  F.  Puttman  and  P.  W.  Stallsmith  planting  Brook  Trout  in  Carbaugh’s  Run,  Adams  County. 
To  the  extreme  right  is  Prof.  Lloyd  C.  Keefauver.  These  men  are  members  of  the  Adams  County 

Fish  and  Game  Association 
Picture  by  John  S.  Ogden  (Fish  Warden) 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

could  turn  the  job  over  to  someone  else.  Or  you 
could  carry  the  quart  of  polish  Heritor t Hoover 
so  pleasantly  described,  and  do  the  job  yourself. 
The  way  Charlie  and  I do  is  to  use  a bit  of  mud, 
not  sand,  from  the  creek  bank  and  rub  it  on  the 
brass.  Then  rinse  it  olf  and  polish  the  spoon 
by  rubbing  it  on  the  side  of  our  hip-boot.  An 
eraser  would  do  as  well  but  it  is  more  awkward  to 
use  and  easily  lost.  The  rubber  imparts  a fine 
bright  polish  to  the  metal.  We  tried  lacquer  but 
the  fishes’  teeth  were  either  too  sharp  or  the  stones 
bruised  the  thin  coating  so  it  never  stayed  bright 
for  long.  Eventually  we  returned  to  the  bare 
brass  and  a few  moments’  polishing  every  now 
and  then.  • 

One  point  in  favor  of  spoons  over  wooden  or 
plastic  under-water  lures  is:  the  spoons  have  a 
wobbling  life-like  motion  in  the  water  all  the  time 
whether  being  retrieved  or  just  sinking.  Did 
you  ever  accidentally  drop  a dime  or  quarter 
overboard  and  watch  it  flutter  downward,  lost? 
A lively  spoon  will  do  the  same.  And  the  flutter 
will  sometimes  get  a strike  when  we  neglect  to 
begin  the  retrieve  instantly,  as  we  always  ought 
to  do. 

One  more  thing  about  the  mechanics  of  the 
spoon.  The  split-ring  made  it  possible  to  turn 
the  tail-hooks  up  or  down  depending  on  the 
water.  If  it  be  full  of  weeds  or  snags,  it  is  safer  to 
have  the  hooks  pointing  up.  But  if  the  water  is 
reasonably  clear  of  treacherous  obstacles  let  the 
hooks  be  pointed  downward  for  then  we  will  have 
a hook  pointing  in  each  direction  at  every  instant 
the  spoon  is  in  motion,  and  will  hook  nearly  every 
fish  who  tackles  it  with  his  mouth  open. 

Whether  or  not  the  first  Magic  Spoon  I showed 
to  Charlie  was  blessed  by  Lady  Luck  I do  not 
know,  but  it  led  a long  and  active  life.  Its  de- 
parture was  as  dramatic  as  its  debut.  It  caught 
a muskellunge  in  the  creek  where  I had  never 
known  a muskellunge  to  swim.  In  the  big  lake, 
one  never  to  be  forgotten  afternoon,  I sat  idly 
watching  it  swim  merrily  across  a shallow  bar, 
and  admiring  my  handiwork.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  an  eye  I saw  something  coming  like  a torpedo, 
it  was  smother  muskellunge.  With  the  rush  of  an 
arrow,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  he 
crossed  the  bar,  seized  the  spoon,  stopped  dead 
still,  then  jumped  and  spit  it  out.  I should  have 
struck,  and  hard,  but  I just  sat  there,  benumbed, 
inert  as  a sack  of  oats.  Buck  fever,  and  at  an  age 
when  I should  be  wearing  bi-focals.  Revenge  was 
mine,  though,  within  the  hour.  His  brother  came 
from  behind,  and  struck  and  hooked  himself 
squarely  in  the  tongue  with  those  little  trout 
hooks.  He  couldn’t  let  go,  so  we  ate  him.  Then 
there  was  the  pike  who  broke  my  rod  when  he 
struck.  Snapped  it  clean  at  the  ferrule.  He 
wasn’t  much  of  a fighter.  I was  wading  that 
afternoon  and  had  a trout  net  on  my  shoulder.  I 
got  down  hip-deep  in  the  creek,  let  the  net  drag 
in  the  water,  played  him  with  the  reel  and  the  rod 
butt,  and  finally  led  him  up  in  front  of  me.  He 
lay  still,  eyeing  me,  while  I moved  the  net  slowdy 
around  in  front  of  his  nose,  about  a foot  away. 
The  net  began  to  look  awfully  small.  But  I let 
the  line  go  slack,  and  with  the  stub  of  the  rod 
reached  round  and  tickled  him  on  the  tail.  It 
worked.  He  shot  into  the  net,  half  of  him,  any- 
how, and  I let  go  the  rod  and  headed  for  the 
middle  of  the  cow  pasture.  We  made  it,  and  it 
was  the  end  of  him. 

We  caught  a lot  of  bass,  the  Magic  Spoon  and 
I.  Some  big-mouth,  mostly  small-mouth,  but  I 
still  carry  the  scar  on  my  index  finger  where  a 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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stockings:  Waterproof  leggings  having  stocking 
feet.  They  cover  about  the  same  area  as  hip 
boots  but  have  to  be  worn  with  wading  shoes. 
stream  thermometer:  A pocket  instrument  used 
to  determine  water  temperatures. 

streamer  fly:  An  artificial  fly  having  a wing  that 
is  longer  than  usual.  Generally  tied  on  a long 
shank  hook  to  better  imitate  a minnow. 
stretcher  fly:  See  “terminal  fly”. 
stripping:  A fly  casting  term  designating  the 
pulling  of  line  from  the  reel  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing the  cast.  It  also  applies  to  the  practice  of 
pulling  the  ‘line  along  the  water  preparatory  to 
making  the  pickup  for  another  cast,  as  well  as 
the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  line  with  the 
free  hand  when  false  casting. 
stripping  guide:  The  guide  nearest  the  hand 
grasp  on  a fly  rod.  Usually  a ring  guide  of  agate 
or  hardened  steel  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
wear  on  this  guide  due  to  frequent  stripping  of 
the  line. 

strips:  The  split  strips  of  bamboo  that  make  a 
glued-up  bamboo  rod.  Most  rods  are  of  six 
strips,  some  four,  some  five,  and  a few  are  of 
eight  strip  construction.  See  “rod  (bamboo).” 
strip  cast:  A method  of  angling  whereby  the  bait 
(natural  or  artificial),  is  thrown  with  an  easy, 
horizontal  movement  of  the  rod,  after  first  strip- 
ping line  from  the  reel,  which  line  is  pulled 
through  the  guides  by  the  weight  and  momentum 
of  the  bait  being  cast.  Rods  used  are  generally  7 
to  9 feet  long  having  a stout  action — a heavy  fly 
rod  can  be  used. 

strike:  A twitch  given  to  the  rod  by  wrist  or 

forearm,  to  aid  in  setting  the  hook  when  the  fish 
has  taken  the  lure  in  its  mouth.  Also  the  jerk  im- 
parted to  the  line  by  a fish  taking  the  fly  or  lure. 
switch  cast:  A variation  of  the  roll  cast  executed 
on  either  side  of  the  body,  the  rod  tip  generally 
remaining  below  the  head.  This  cast  bears  the 
same  relationship  to  the  roll  cast  that  the  side  or 
horizontal  cast  does  to  the  overhead  cast. 
swivel:  A revolving  connecting  link  between  the 
lure  and  the  line  which  is  supposed  to  keep  the 
line  from  twisting.  Usually  made  of  metal. 

T 

tailing:  A disturbance  of  the  water’s  surface, 
often  mistaken  for  a genuine  rise,  but  actually 
caused  by  the  protruding  tip  of  the  fish’s  tail 
when  rooting  with  its  nose  on  the  bottom  or 
while  feeding  in  an  almost  vertical  position. 
tapered  leader:  One  composed  of  several  strands 
of  gut  of  varying  diameter,  tied  together  in  such 
a way  that  the  leader  grows  progressively 
smaller,  terminating  with  the  smallest  strand  at 
the  tip,  for  more  delicate  presentation  of  the  fly. 

Some  few  leaders  are  bellied  (having  a strand 
or  two  of  heavier  gut  somewhere  in  the  leader, 
generally  near  the  butt  end)  to  aid  in  throwing  a 
narrower  loop  for  casting  into  the  wind,  or  to 
overcome  some  other  real  or  imagined  difficulty. 
tapered  line:  There  are  three  general  types  of 
tapered  lines — all  used  in  fly  casting.  (1)  Single 
taper,  in  which  the  line  diameter  gradually 
diminishes  at  one  end.  (2)  Double  taper,  in 
which  the  line  diameter  gradually  diminishes  at 
both  ends.  If  this  taper  is  shorter  than  normal, 
the  line  is  said  to  have  a “quick  taper”  or  “fast 
taper”.  (This  applies  to  both  single  and  double 
tapered  lines.)  (3)  The  front  taper,  also  called 
the  torpedo  taper,  bug  taper,  triple  taper,  as  well 
as  other  less  common  names.  In  this  type  the 
diameter  tapers  quickly  from  the  tip  to  the  belly 


or  thickest  part  of  the  line  and  gradually  di- 
minishes in  diameter  to  the  level  part  of  the  line 
which  is  called  the  shooting  line  or  running  line. 
This  part  of  the  line  is  generally  a size  or  two 
heavier  than  the  front  end  to  which  the  leader  is 
attached. 

While  the  first  two  lines  are  unexcelled  when 
used  with  a tapered  leader  for  delicately  pre- 
senting a small  fly  or  nymph,  the  third  type  is 
advantageous  in  the  type  of  angling  that  re- 
quires stripping  in  and  shooting  large  quantities 
of  line  each  cast  or  to  help  overcome  wind  re- 
sistance when  casting  large  fly  rod  lures  such  as 
bass  bugs,  bucktails,  or  large  streamer  flies,  since 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  line  is  out  beyond  the 
rod  tip  in  a normal  cast. 

Tournament  distance  fly  casters  use  this  third 
type  of  line  with  many  variations  to  suit  their 
individual  needs. 

terminal  fly:  The  fly  at  the  tip  or  front  end  of  the 
leader. 

thumbing  reel:  A bait  casting  term  designating 
the  controlling  of  the  speed  of  the  spool  when 
casting,  by  means  of  the  thumb’s  pressure  on  the 
spool. 

tick:  When  line,  leader,  or  fly  touches  the  water 
in  front  of  the  caster  while  false  casting. 
tip:  The  top  section  of  the  rod. 
tip  top:  The  guide  at  the  very  end  of  the  tip  sec- 
tion of  the  rod. 

tournament  plug:  A hookless  plug  used  in  tourna- 
ments or  for  practice  bait  casting. 
trace:  A bait  casting  term  designating  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  lure  and  casting  line. 
May  be  made  of  line,  gut,  wire,  or  other  sub- 
stance. See  “leader”. 

trolling:  A method  of  angling  whereby  the  lure  is 
trailed  behind  a slow  moving  boat. 

V 

variant:  A term  generally  applied  to  an  otherwise 
conventionally  dressed  fly  having  oversize 
hackles. 

W 

waders:  Waterproof  trousers  coming  well  up 
above  the  waist  and  having  boot  or  stocking  feet. 
wading  shoe:  A strong  shoe  worn  over  stocking 
foot  waders  or  fishing  stockings. 
water  cast:  A cast  made  from  the  water  to  the 
water,  without  an  air  or  false  cast  in  the  forward 
direction.  A wet  fly  cast. 

wet  fly:  A sparsely  dressed  fly  usually  tied  with  a 
low  wing  or  none  at  all,  and  soft  hackle;  in- 
tended for  fishing  beneath  the  surface. 
whip  finish:  The  best  knot  to  finish  off  the  head 
of  a fly  or  the  windings  on  a rod.  It  is  formed  by 
winding  several  turns  over  the  end  of  the  thread 
(or  a separate  loop)  and  pulling  the  end  back 
through. 

whipping:  An  obsolete  term  for  fly  casting — 
“to  whip  a stream”. 

wind  cast:  An  overhead  cast  into  the  wind,  in 
which  the  downward  acceleration  of  the  forward 
cast  is  emphasized,  and  terminated  at  a lower 
point  than  usual.  Also  known  as  a “wind 
cheater”.  A fly  casting  term. 
wire  line:  One  composed  of  single  or  braided 
strands  of  wire;  generally  used  for  deep  trolling. 

Wye  Cast:  An  overhead  cast  in  which  the  fly  is 
cast  from  one  plane  into  another. 

The  End 


H.  E.  ZERBE  ND  HIS  BIG 
BROWNIE— AFFIDAVIT  ET  AL— 

BELIEVE  YOU  ME! 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYL-  1 

VANIA  | SS: 

COUNTY  OF  CLEARFIELD  J 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Carl  A.  Belin 

who  after  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  was  with  H.  E.  Zerbe 
on  June  21,  1945  on  East  Fork,  Potter  County 
when  he  saw  H.  E.  Zerbe  catch  a Brown  Trout, 
weight,  four  and  one-half  (4F2)  pounds,  length 
twenty-three  (23)  inches  and  was  caught  with  a 
three  (3)  ounce  rod  and  a three  (3)  pound  test 
leader  and  No.  14  dry  fly. 

Carl  A.  Belin 

Sworn  before  me  this  26th 
day  of  November,  1945 

Marie  O.  McFadden,  Prothonotary 
My  commission  expires  first  Monday  in  January 


THE  MAGIC  SPOON 


{Continued  from  Page  15) 


small-mouth  made  a buzz-saw  out  of  my  reel 
handles  and  laid  bare  my  knuckle-bone  before  I 
could  get  it  away.  I remember  the  bass  who 
jumped  clear  over  the  landing  net,  out  onto  the 
bank,  and  flopped  back  into  the  water  while  he 
left  the  spoon  neatly  imbedded  in  a willow  root. 

But  the  end  came  nearly  in  the  same  spot  as 
did  the  beginning,  back  at  the  beaver  pond.  I 
was  alone,  casting  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  a 
lad  came  along  with  a .22  hunting  frogs,  he  said. 
Intent  on  impressing  him  with  my  casting  ability, 
I arched  a long  high  one,  intended  for  the  far 
shore.  It  stopped  instead  in  the  high  branches  of 
a tree.  I couldn’t  shake  it  loose  so  the  lad  volun- 
teered to  shoot  the  limb  down.  His  aim  was  good, 
perfect.  He  hit  the  spoon  and  it  sailed  away  into 
the  swamp  as  the  deformed  bullet  sang  a far, 
mournful  dirge.  So  ended  the  colorful  career  of 
the  first  Magic  Spoon. 
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MY  NATIVE  LAND 

By  J.  LEON  WILLS 

In  a fox  hole  in  a foreign  land  a lonely  soldier, 
James  Wentzel,  whose  thoughts  turned  to  his 
native  land,  and  a place  where  he  had  spent  many 
happy  hours  in  quest  of  trout,  and  the  hunting  of 
deer  and  bear,  and  small  game  in  season.  An- 
other boy  James  Reed  on  the  island  of  Corregidor 
was  also  dreaming  of  this  same  wonderful  country 
of  the  beautiful  west  branch  country  of  Burns 
Run,  when  in  his  last  letter  to  me  said,  I read 
your  column  in  the  local  paper  on  Rurns  Run  and 
I must  confess  it  made  me  a little  home  sick  and 
I could  just  picture  the  place  in  my  mind  and  can 
hardly  wait  until  I can  visit  it  all  over  again. 
James  Wentzell  has  realized  his  fondest  wish. 
James  Reed  lies  in  a beautiful  cemetery  on  the 
island  of  Corregidor.  As  we  were  hunting  on 
game  lands  No.  56  of  the  3rd  day  of  last  deer 
season  our  party  split  up.  James  Wentzel  who 
had  returned  said  I have  just  got  to  go  to  a 
country  that  is  calling  me  a secluded  camp. 

This  fishing  and  hunting  paradise  is  on  Route 
120  which  wends  its  way  from  Williamsport  to 
Ridgeway  through  the  country  where  Tom  Mix 
was  born  and  raised,  and  the  home  of  the  famous 
Rucktail  regiment  of  civil  war  days.  In  a 
picturesque  valley  is  the  rumbling  little  trout 
stream  shaded  by  Laurel  and  Pine.  Off  this 
valley  are  deep  gorges  such  as  Wagon  bridge. 
Deer  skin  and  log  hollow.  Every  time  I walk 
this  beautiful  valley  I think  of  the  23rd  Psalm, 
and  as  James  Wentzel  reentered  this  silent 
valley,  he  said  after  fighting  and  gone  through 
human  hell  for  3 years,  this  is  what  I have  been 
fighting  for,  and  I have  got  my  fondest  wish, 
thank  God  I’m  back  to  the  valley  of  Burns  run. 
I am  happy  and  I am  dreaming. 


Moores  Camp  on  Burns  Run 


In  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 

A side  a swift  and  bubbling  stream. 

Where  the  rocks  abound  the  shore  line, 

And  the  pines  and  hemlocks  lean. 

Where  the  gorges  cut  the  mountains, 

Along  the  Susquehanna  shore 
The  name  of  the  creek  is  Burns  run, 

And  the  name  of  the  camp  is  Moores. 

It  is  in  a valley  of  contentment. 

Where  the  mountains  reach  the  sky. 

Where  the  deer  and  bear  they  scamper, 

As  you  are  passing  by. 

It  is  here  I passed  many  happy  hours, 

And  I hope  to  go  back  today 

And  walk  through  the  valley  of  Burn’s  run. 

Then  I will  know,  God  willed  it  that  way. 


Another  view  showing  the  improvement  on  Cocalico  Creek  in  Lancaster  County 
by  the  Cocalico  Sportsmen’s  Association 


HOW  TO  "KEEP"  FISHWORMS 

In  response  to  a frequently  asked  question,  an  Ohio  Conservation  Division  naturalist  offered  these 
suggestions  for  keeping  “fishworms”  in  captivity  for  long  periods:  “Nightcrawlers  or  dug  garden 
worms  can  be  kept  indefinitely  if  they  are  placed  in  an  old  wash-tub  or  other  galvanized  iron  con- 
tainer, which  should  be  painted  inside  with  a good  deck  paint. 

“When  paint  is  dry  fill  container  with  a half  and  half  mixture  of  good  rich  earth  and  dried  coffee 
grounds.  A diet  of  one  pound  of  vegetable  shortening  and  one  pound  of  corn  meal  each  month  for  each 
5,000  worms  is  recommended.  Worms  kept  in  this  manner  will  reproduce  and  provide  a continuous 
supply.” 


Group  of  Boy  Scouts  who  recently  entertained  the  members  of  Springfield  Farmer’s  and  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  R.  A.  Gingerich  of  Dallastown  R.  D.  1 heads  the  group. 

C.  C.  Lehman  and  Charles  Smeltzer  Assistant  Scoutmasters 
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CATTIES  AND  SUNNIES 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

loaded  down  with  fishing  paraphernalia,  advanc- 
ing with  his  usual  quizzical  expression. 

“How’d  you  get  back  of  that  bush,  that’s  what 
I want  to  know?”  asked  Ferret  wonderingly. 

“Ho,  ho,”  he  laughed.  “I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  boathouse  when  I saw  you  two  take  that 
flop,  so  I came  over  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
Cornin’  along?”  he  invited  as  he  swung  off  across 
the  links. 

“What  about  old  man  Ide?”  I asked  in  alarm 


Wilson’s  Mill  from  below  the  dam 


“Aw,  he’s  all  right  if  you  keep  out  of  his  way, 
and  besides,  Rube  Elliott  told  me  he  saw  him  in 
town  doin’  his  tradin’.  Come  on,”  he  urged. 
“We  should  do  well  tonight.” 

“Yep,”  Ferret  and  I agreed  as  we  tried  to 
imitate  Les’  confident  swagger. 

But  as  we  neared  our  destination  what  little 
assurance  I really  felt  oozed  out  of  me.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Les’  urging  and  cajoling,  I 
doubt  if  either  of  us  would  have  gone  on.  At 
last  we  reached  the  gloom  of  the  pines  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond  and  swung  down  the  sharp  bank  to 
the  boathouse.  With  a lot  of  misgivings  we  fol- 
lowed our  older  companion’s  example  and  di- 
vested ourselves  of  miscellaneous  paraphernalia 
and  laid  it  out  on  the  rickety  wharf.  Under  the 
spell  of  that  beautiful  night  it  was  not  long  before 
fear  and  misgivings  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  catties  and  sunnies  were  absolutely  raven- 
ous, and  they  literally  teemed  in  the  boat  channel 
at  the  end  of  the  wharf.  The  two  buckets  con- 
tinuously resounded  with  the  spasmodic  slaps  of 
the  sunfish,  accompanied  by  the  philosophically 
resigned  grunts  of  the  catfish.  Occasionally,  one 
of  us  would  contribute  a muffled  cry  of  pain  as  a 
jagged  horn  found  its  way  into  our  vitals,  either 
because  of  the  mishandling  of  the  fish  or  by  sitting 
on  one  that  had  flopped  out  of  the  buckets.  The 
gleeful  grunts  of  the  catties  on  such  occasions 
seemingly  indicated  their  huge  enjoyment. 

We  called  a halt  around  one  o’clock,  both 
buckets  having  been  filled.  Being  as  it  was  such  a 
late  hour  Les  decided  that  we  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  in  boldly  crossing  over  to  the  main 
drive  and  making  our  exit  through  the  main  gate. 

With  as  little  noise  as  possible  we  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  bank  and  looked  about  before 


leaving  the  shelter  of  the  pines.  Then,  just  as  Les 
was  about  to  lead  the  way  out,  from  over  to  our 
right  and  not  more  than  eighty  feet  away,  two 
men  (one  carrying  a lantern),  and  a dog  stepped 
out  from  among  the  trees.  In  an  instant  all  three 
of  us  jumped  back  into  the  cover,  flattened  our- 
selves to  the  ground  and  froze  (figuratively  and 
somewhat  literally).  Of  course  it  was  Ide  and  his 
dog,  and  some  one  that  we  didn’t  recognize. 
They  started  ambling  in  our  direction,  following 
the  path  just  a few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  trees. 
As  they  came  nearer  we  could  hear  them  talking. 

“I  may  have  wasted  my  time  tonight,  but 
it’ll  go  just  that  much  harder  when  I do  lay  my 
hands  on  ’em,”  we  heard  Ide  say. 

“Seems  to  me  you’d  go  to  their  parents  if  you 
want  to  keep  them  off  the  grounds,”  his  com- 
panion suggested. 

“Nope,”  came  the  determined  reply.  “I’m 
going  to  catch  ’em  redhanded.  Imagine  me 
waiting  for  ’em  since  dark,”  he  ruefully  growled. 
The  man’s  incongruity  never  struck  me  as 
forcibly  as  it  did  at  that  moment.  I couldn’t  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  why  a man  with  so 
fierce  and  determined  a nature,  could  waste  his 
time  on  such  small  fry  as  boys  committing  minor 
infractions.  Les  gave  me  a knowing  kick  in  the 
ribs. 

They  had  passed  on  nearly  out  of  hearing  when 
the  dog  turned  in  our  direction  and  let  out  a 
suspicious  growl.  I stiffened  with  fright.  Then, 
as  some  animal  scurried  about  in  the  brush  at  our 
left,  the  dog  came  tearing  in. 

“Hi  Kaiser,”  his  master  roared.  “Come  cut  of 
there.” 

But  Kaiser  was  not  to  be  denied,  he  was  going 
places  and  things  began  happening  immediately. 
His  hoarse  bellow  of  triumph  was  immediately 
followed  by  a howl  of  deep  distress  as  the  over- 
powering stench  of  skunk  defiled  the  pine- 
scented,  midsummer  atmosphere.  Kaiser  re- 
pented his  hasty  action,  sullenly  returned  to  his 
fuming  master’s  side  to  promptly  receive  a kick  in 
the  slats.  When  the  trio  passed  on  out  of  sight 
around  a bend  in  the  path,  the  men  were  still 
expressing  their  utter  distaste  for  the  dog’s  wit- 
less action. 

“Good  thing  you  came  along  with  me  to  the 


Oldsters  as  well  as  youngsters  like  to  stillfish 


boathouse  instead  of  going  to  your  usual  spot,” 
was  Les’  comment,  as  he  staggered  out  across  the 
links,  loaded  down  with  fish  and  tackle. 


A WHALE  OF  A CATCH 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 

attached  to  the  rear  end  of  an  express  train. 
Only  a rank  amateur  would  have  tried  to  stop 
that  run,  and  Doc  was  an  oldtimer.  Calmly  he 
allowed  the  fish  as  much  line  as  it  needed,  and 
not  until  it  showed  some  signs  of  slowing  up  a 
little,  did  he  apply  any  pressure,  and  then  only 
slightly. 

Gradually  he  maneuvered  and  finally  got  it 
headed  toward  the  boat,  keeping  the  line  just 
taut  enough  to  avoid  the  same  fate  that  befell 
Joe.  Eventually  it  came  to  the  surface  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  boat,  and  they  had  a broad- 
side view.  It  was  a shark  all  right,  but  to  Doc,  it 
looked  like  a whale. 

“Two  hundred  pounds,  if  it’s  an  ounce!”  ex- 
claimed the  captain.  “We  mustn’t  lose  this  one! 
It’s  starting  to  act  tired  already.  Might  be  the 
same  one  Ruff  just  battled  with.” 

But  there  was  plenty  of  fight  left  in  that  shark. 
For  twenty  minutes  it  kept  up  its  struggle  for 
freedom  . . . running,  diving,  dashing,  doing 
everything  it  possibly  could  to  shake  off  that 
annoying  hook.  Once  it  dived  under  the  boat 
and  Doc  had  to  submerge  the  tip  of  his  rod,  but 
Captain  Taylor  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  he 
brought  the  boat  around  to  a fighting  position. 

Finally  the  struggle  ceased,  and  the  shark, 
completely  worn  out,  turned  over  on  its  back 
and  allowed  Doc  to  bring  it  right  up  to  the  boat. 
The  captain  was  ready  with  his  gaff  and  soon 
they  had  it  secure.  Just  to  make  sure  that  it 
wouldn’t  muss  up  the  boat  too  much,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  its  misery,  Joe  Ruff  took  the  captain’s 
rifle  and  put  a bullet  in  its  brain.  Then  they  all 
lent  a hand  to  bring  it  into  the  boat. 

Doc  was  nearly  worn  out  by  the  recent 
struggle,  but  they  all  managed  to  slide  the  fish  up 
over  the  stern  of  the  boat  without  any  mishap. 
It  was  just  about  free  of  the  water,  when  an  ex- 
clamation from  the  captain  commanded  their 
attention: 

“Golly!  Look  at  that!” 

Releasing  his  hold  on  the  gaff,  the  captain 
reached  down  on  the  shark  for  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  its  pectoral  fin,  but  a closer  look  re- 
vealed ...  a baby  shark  about  eighteen  inches 
long.  The  captain  pulled  it  free  and  placed  it  on 
the  deck,  where  it  immediately  began  to  kick  up 
a fuss  in  lively  shark  fashion. 

Doc  wasn’t  any  obstetrician,  and  although  a 
lifelong  angler,  was  far  from  an  icthyologist,  so  he 
appealed  to  the  captain:  “What’ll  we  do  in  a 
case  like  this?  There’s  probably  some  more  of 
them.” 

“Well,  the  mother  can’t  do  much  about  it  now, 
so  we’ll  have  to  take  over.  It’s  time  we  were  re- 
turning anyhow.  I’ll  start  the  engine;  you  take 
the  wheel  and  bring  her  back  to  the  dock.  On 
the  way  in  I’ll  see  what  I can  do  about  these 
little  fellows.” 

To  quote  from  Doc’s  own  narration:  “On 
the  return  trip  the  captain  brought  five  more  of 
those  little  sharks  into  the  world,  and  when  we 
got  in,  he  enlisted  the  help  of  a couple  more  old 
seamen,  who  performed  a major  surgical  opera- 
tion that  delivered  nine  more  . . . everyone 
alive.  That’s  fifteen  baby  sharks!  Guess  they’re 
back  there  swimming  around  that  Chincoteague 
Inlet  wondering  why  they  had  such  a dry  re- 
ception.” 

“By  the  way  Doc?”  It  was  Joe  Willard  who 
spoke.  “How  much  did  the  shark  weigh?” 

“One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,”  replied 
Doc.  Then  he  added:  “Without  the  babies!” 
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A FLY  FISHERMAN'S 
RETROGRESSION 

(Continued from  Page  14) 

] over  with  the  cold  water.  I hadn’t  thought  to  tell 
her,  so  my  excuse,  though  poor,  was  that  she 
hadn’t  given  me  a chance. 

No  one  could  blame  her  for  not  wanting  to  fish 
| in  wet  clothes  and  boots  so  she  hurried  over  to  my 
i brother’s  house,  located  within  sight  of  where  we 
| were  fishing,  and  changed  her  clothing  and  put  on 
I my  extra  pair  of  hip  length  waders.  The  wading 
shoes  were  a little  large,  but  I assured  her  that 
|t  they  would  give  her  much  better  footing. 

We  then  resumed  our  fishing  but  nothing 
! happened.  Other  dry  flies  were  tried  but  still  no 
! rises.  Wet  flies,  streamers,  and  even  the  spinner 
and  fly  followed.  After  casting  all  of  the  after- 


Not  a Paratrooper  but  Ginny  in  my  waders  after 
falling  into  the  stream 


noon  and  early  evening,  we  were  rewarded  with 
one  small  trout  of  hardly  legal  size  which  was 
promptly  returned  to  his  mother.  Needless  to 
say,  the  results  were  a little  disappointing,  but 
not  too  discouraging  as  all  fishermen  are  used  to 
such  things. 

Trudging  homeward  with  empty  creels,  we  met 
two  farm  youths  who  were  also  returning  from  a 
fishing  trip.  However,  their  success  was  directly 
opposite  to  ours.  Each  one  of  them  carried  a 
forked  stick  on  which  hung  four  or  five  native 
square  tails  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long. 
They  seemed  pleased  to  show  us  their  catch  and, 
of  course,  I immediately  turned  the  conversation 
to  where  they  had  been  caught.  “Up  the  little 
brook  in  back  of  the  Dean  Place,  of  course”,  they 
said,  pointing  their  home-made  “poles”  to  the 
westward.  “The  water  is  too  high  in  the  river, 
and  anyway,  they  have  already  started  up  the 
small  brooks”. 

Probably  they  could  tell  by  the  look  on  my 
face  where  we  would  fish  next,  as  the  younger  of 
the  two  remarked,  “You  won’t  ketch  any  with 
that  fancy  rig  as  there  ain’t  no  room  to  throw  a 
line.  The  bushes  are  awful  thick  up  there”. 

The  other,  spurred  on  by  his  pal’s  criticism  of 


our  equipment  added,  “You  won’t  ketch  many  on 
flies  neither.  The  fish  are  in  under  the  banks, 
in  around  the  alders,  and  under  the  brush  piles, 
too.  You  have  to  drop  a good  fat  worm  down 
and  let  it  sink  to  where  they  are”. 

As  far  as  I was  concerned  there  was  no  argu- 
ment, as  they  had  caught  the  fish  and  wre  had  not. 
After  supper  that  night  I suggested  that  we  try 
the  small  brook  in  the  morning.  Ginny  quickly 
assured  me  that  there  were  several  things  that 
she  must  do  for  herself  the  next  day.  I found  out 
afterwards  that  she  wanted  me  to  go  by  myself 
for  perhaps  I would  get  a bigger  kick  out  of  re- 
living boyhood  scenes  alone.  So  the  next  day 
found  me  tramping  down  through  the  pasture  in 
back  of  the  old  Dean  Place,  and  after  getting 
tangled  in  the  blackberry  bushes  and  the  alder 
thickets,  I finally  arrived  at  a small  stream  about 
five  or  six  feet  wide  and  probably  from  a foot  to 
three  feet  deep.  It  wound  through  an  abandoned 
meadowland  and,  a few  hundred  yards  below, 
entered  another  pasture  with  alders  so  thick  that 
the  stream  was  hardly  visible. 

Tackle  today  was  much  simpler  than  yester- 
day. In  my  pocket  was  a tin  box  with  holes 
punched  in  the  cover,  just  as  I used  to  carry  as  a 
kid.  Within  were  some  fat  worms  dug  out  behind 
the  hen  house  on  my  parents’  farm.  That  morn- 
ing I had  gone  up  in  the  attic  and  sure  enough, 
there  was  the  old  telescope  rod  standing  in  the 
corner.  Those  together  with  a few  feet  of  line, 
and  a half  dozen  hooks  found  in  the  chest,  where 
as  a boy  my  precious  treasures  were  kept,  made 
up  all  I carried  except  a pocket  knife.  The  latter 
was  included  as  I had  visions  of  cutting  one 
of  those  forked  sticks  on  which  to  string  my 
catch! 

The  boys  were  right.  After  fishing  seventy-five 
feet  of  the  stream,  I had  four  trout  nine  to  ten 
inches  long  which  were  kept;  six  smaller  ones 
having  been  returned.  With  such  success  the 
length  for  keepers  was  increased  to  ten  inches. 
The  next  half  hour  added  four  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  to  my  forked  stick.  Since  that  was  enough 
for  a nice  meal,  I started  home  with  my  tele- 
scope rod  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  the 
forked  stick  from  which  hung  eight  speckled 
beauties. 

After  that  and  for  the  rest  of  my  vacation,  I 
would  get  a big  kick  out  of  digging  my  “angle 
worms”,  grabbing  my  old  rod  from  the  corner  of 
the  shed,  and  hiking  across  the  country  to  one  of 
the  many  brooks  in  that  vicinity.  No  creel  was 
carried  because  of  the  thrill  of  cutting  the  forked 
stick  after  the  first  catch. 

Many  of  you  will  say  that  there  is  neither  fun 
nor  sport  in  this  type  cf  fishing.  Believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  monotonous  and  dull  in  keeping 


a twelve  inch  brookie  from  getting  snarled  in  the 
brush  or  alder  roots  of  one  of  those  small  streams. 
Sunken  logs  and  sticks  also  prove  tantalizing  at 
times! 

As  we  boarded  the  train  to  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, I carried  in  my  suitcase  several  boxes  of 
flies.  In  fact,  every  fly  brought  with  us  was  there. 
In  addition,  however,  I carried  memories  of  some 
of  the  happiest  fishing  moments  in  my  life,  and  in 
thinking  of  them  I am  constantly  reminded  that 
many  of  the  simplest  ways  of  doing  things  in  life 
today  are  the  most  pleasant  and  their  experiences 
more  lasting. 


WINTER  INTERLUDE 

Essence  of  all  beauty  is  your  raiment, 

Stolen  from  a rainbow;  dew  drops  filt’ring 
Sunshine  of  the  early  morn  to  match  your 
Splendor,  Salmo  Irideus.  Our  first 
Encounter  now  a pleasant  memory 
Persisting,  and  with  the  thought  lull  now  myself 
In  solitude:  the  clear  cool  depths  of  your 
Abode’s  swift  current,  grass  leaves  swaying  in 
The  rush  of  water.  Pale  Evening  Duns 
Were  hatching  and  I saw  you  rise  to  take 
The  dainty  morsel,  flashing  iridescent; 

Beauty  sustained  by  primal  beauty 
In  those  environs  of  the  sylvan  gods. 

A Beaverkill  my  choice  to  vie  with  nature, 

An  overhanging  alder  to  defy 

My  skill,  a cast  that  floated  gently  toward 

Your  lair,  a flash  a swirl  a strike  and  your 

Complete  bewilderment.  Once,  twice,  and  yet 

Again  you  made  ascent  into  the  air 

And  in  your  eagerness  displayed  a pristine 

Loveliness  of  varied  hue,  now  to  lunge 

And  then  to  dance  upon  the  crystal  waters. 

The  rod,  wand  like  and  vibrant  as  a thing 
Alive,  pulsates  with  the  struggle  to  guide 
Your  destiny.  The  line  all  taut  your  throe 
Communicates,  and  is  liaison  between 
In  thrilling  combat.  And  I,  impetuous 
To  doom  and  atavistic  draw  that  beauty 
Captive  to  my  net,  did  insult  to  the 
Will  that  leaped  in  final  bid  for  freedom 
And  gave  contempt  to  my  presumption. 

Long  I stood  and  as  the  water  surged  about 

My  limbs  I thought:  how  incompatible 

Were  listlessness  and  freedom,  how  some  accept 

The  yoke  in  any  guise,  how  many  times 

The  lethal  barb  is  dressed  in  gaudy  feather— 

But  I’ll  be  back  again  another  spring 

When  trillium’s  in  flower  on  the  banks; 

Or  when  the  laurel  blossoms  on  the  mountain, 
And  trees  new  leaved  give  harbor  to  new  life. 

— Frank  McLaughlin 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1945 


BALANCE — January  1,  1945 


$519,857.68  Hatching  Service: 


RECEIPTS,  Calendar  year  1945: 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses 

Non  Resident  Fishing  Licenses 

Tourist’s  Fishing  Licenses 

Motor  Boat  Licenses 

Lake  Erie  Licenses 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses 

Eel  Chute  Licenses 

Fish  Law  Fines 

Motor  Boat  Fines 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams 

Sale  of  Publications 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Funds  Available 


$606,572.50 

30,856.40 

7,599.40 

12,895.25 

1.658.00 

875.00 
45.00 

9.960.00 

240.00 


9,050.00 

5,066.45 

29.32 

5,642.19 

170.90 

$690,660.41 
$1,210,518.09 


Salaries $117,690.99 

Wages 82,270.10 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery 144.37 

Food  & Forage 128,949.97 

Materials  & Supplies 17,919.10 

Traveling  Expenses 7,303.41 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs 16,458.85 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage 137.74 

Postage 727.20 

Telephone  & Telegraph 1,706.82 

Newspaper  Advertising 10.76 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  & Fuel 16,771.96 

Repairs 1,788.72 

Rent  of  Real  Estate 548.00 

Rent  of  Equipment 371.50 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 1,222.21 

Equipment  & Machinery 340.69 


EXPENDITURES — Calendar  Year  1945: 

Administration: 

Salaries $26,630.80 

Wages 2,099.89 

Fees 20.00 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery 4,462.16 

Materials  & Supplies 362.61 

Traveling  Expenses 2,317.33 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs 539.39 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage 34.88 

Postage 1,398.50 

Telephone  & Telegraph 1,484.13 

Repairs 48.58 

Rent  of  Real  Estate 21.64 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 195.82 

Other  Maintenance  Services  & Expenses 9.00 

Equipment  & Machinery 16.58 


Total $39,641.31 

Warden  Service: 

Salaries $71,766.50 

Wages 13,901.91 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery 44.80 

Materials  & Supplies 264.65 

Traveling  Expenses 49,443.14 

Telephone  & Telegraph 2,337.43 

Repairs 7.50 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 475.86 


Total $394,362.39 

Education  & Publicity: 

Salaries $297.50 

Wages 3,118.48 

Fees 520.00 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery 7,891.82 

Materials  & Supplies 18.17 

Traveling  Expenses 1,050.85 

Postage 200.00 

Rpnflir^  1 i 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  165.00 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 18.79 


Total $13,281.84 

Research: 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery $36.73 

Materials  & Supplies 631.86 

Repairs 29.00 

Equipment  & Machinery 61.23 


Total $758.82 

Boat  Patrol  Service: 

Materials  & Supplies $92.72 


Total $92.72 


Total $138,241.79 

Field  Service: 

Salaries $8,749.92 

Wages 6,878.16 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery 203.19 

Materials  & Supplies 895.21 

Traveling  Expenses 1,659.82 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs 222.53 

Telephone  & Telegraph 828.49 

Rent  of  Real  Estate 45.00 

Rent  of  Equipment 217.80 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 94.62 

Equipment  & Machinery 25.65 


Legal  Expenses $123.25 

By  Revenue  Department  (Bureau  of  Miscel- 
laneous Licenses) $32,562.93 

By  State  Department  (State  Employes  Retire- 
ment Board) 6,075.00 

Accrued  Interest  on  Investments  Purchased  . 40.80 

Refunds  & Repayments  of  Receipts 176.00 

Investments  Purchased  (LI.  S.  Treas.  Certfs.).  100,000.00 


$745,177.24 


Total 


$19,820.39 


BALANCE — January  1,  1946 


$465,340.85 
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AND  'SISTER’’  TOO! 

By  Bill  Sharpe 

18th  prize  winner  in  nation-wide  photo 
contest  conducted  by  SOUTH  BEND  BA.IT 
COMPANY,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Photo 
courtesy  of  South  Bend — A Name  Famous 
In  Fishing. 
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EDITORIAL 


•-  Springtime 
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At  long,  long  last!  After  months  of  sleet  and  snow  and  ice  comes 
the  invigorating  season  of  early  blooms  as  the  vanguard]  of  another 
Summer  swiftly  unfolds  before  us. 


Not  just  a month  of  wakened  lethargies  but  likewise  a month  of 
vital  importance  to  the  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  of  Penn- 
sylvania. There’s  trout — brook,  brown  and  rainbow  to  be  placed  in 
the  streams.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  flashing  beauties  to  be 
added  Jto  [the  heavy  [stocking  program  last  Fall.  Yes!  During  this 
month  of  March  and  until  the  tenth  day  of  April,  all  conditions  per- 
mitting; without  the  interference  of  adverse  weather,  your  Fish 
Commission  will  have  placed] more  than  a million  more  of  these  fine 
fish  in  the  waters  open  to  public  fishing  for  your  entertainment  and 
recreation.  Every  one  of  them  measuring  in  size  from  six  inches  to 
as  long  as  fifteen  and  even  eighteen  inches — and  “thems”  mighty 
fine  trout  in  any  man’s  language. 

From  reports  coming  into  the  Commission  office  here  in  Harris- 
burg, all  signs  point  to  what  may  be  one  of  the  finest  trout  seasons 
ever  in  the  state.  A “not-too-kindly”  weather  man  last  year  saved  a 
large  number  of  fish  and  what  with  the  heavy  stocking  last  Fall  and 
this  month,  there  certainly  should  be  many,  many  happy  days  astream. 


Sportmen’s  clubs  and  many  individual  fishermen  have  been  ex- 
tremely he’pful  all  winter  long.  Streams  have  been  improved  and 
conditions  in  general  seem  to  have  endured  a sort  of  “face-lifting” 
operation. 

It’s  Springtime!  and  nimrods’  minds  gently  turn  fish-ward. 

—The  Pennsylvania  Angler 
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Poliomyelitis  Versus  Pollution 

EDWARD  A.  PISZCZEK,  M.  D.,  M P.  H. 

Director,  Cook  County  (III.)  Department  of  Public  Health 


THE  problem  of  conserving  human  life  to  con- 
tinue our  American  way  of  life  is  important 
from  a public  health  standpoint  because,  as  you 
know,  the  American  family  is  no  longer  one  of 
eight  or  ten,  but  has  dwindled  to  one  or  two,  oc- 
casionally three,  and  accidentally  four.  It  be- 
hooves us  then  to  give  the  children  we  bring  into 
the  world  a healthier  way  of  life  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  race  and  maintain  our  democratic  way 
of  living. 

Our  span  of  life  has  been  increased  from  some 
35  years  in  1879  to  64.8  years  in  1944,  but  we  are 
not  satisfied.  The  new  philosophy  of  health  is 
for  a long  and  satisfactory  life  of  at  least  three 
score  and  ten.  We  not  only  want  to  conserve 
and  prolong  life,  but  we  are  striving  to  make  it  as 
healthy  and  happy  as  possible. 

Basically,  when  we  talk  about  disease,  we 
think  of  it  as  being  caused  by  three  different  types 
of  germs.  First,  bacteria — large  germs  that  we 
can  see  under  the  microscope.  We  can  identify 
them,  grow  them,  stain  them;  and  in  many  in- 
stances immunize  against  them,  as  in  diphtheria 
or  whooping  cough.  Next  we  have  a smaller 
germ,  not  seen  under  the  ordinary  microscope, 
called  a rickettsial  organism,  named  after  Dr. 
Ricketts  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  him- 
self died  of  typhus  fever  in  Mexico.  The  most 
common  disease  from  this  type  of  organism  is 
spread  by  ticks  and  is  known  to  Organized 
Sportsmen’s  Leagues  as  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
was  first  identified  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  of 
Montana  and  in  the  sheep-raising  plains  of 
Idaho.  Today  we  find  cases  of  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever  in  some  forty-two  states  of  the 
Union. 

Finally,  we  think  of  the  virus  as  the  third 
type.  Viruses  cause  many  diseases,  such  as 
smallpox,  chickenpox,  measles,  mumps,  parrot 
fever,  and  infantile  paralysis.  The  virus  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  is  so  small  that  it  has  never  been 
seen  under  any  type  of  microscope. 

Most  of  the  diseases  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  public  health  are  transmitted  by  one, 
or  more  of  four  ways.  First  let  us  consider  the 
air-borne  diseases.  Measles,  chickenpox,  whoop- 
ing cough,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  in- 
fluenza, pneumonia,  meningococcic  meningitis, 
smallpox  and  tuberculosis  are  hut  a few  in  this 
classification.  By  immunization  we  have  reduced 
the  incidence  of  many  of  these  airborne  diseases, 
such  as  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  smallpox. 
We  have  lowered  the  attack  rate  of  scarlet  fever 
and  meningococcic  meningitis.  We  have  been 
able  to  save  many  lives  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  penicillin  and  the  sulfonamides.  Air- 
borne diseases  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  im- 
provement in  housing,  ventilation,  heating;  in 
fact,  better  living  conditions  in  general,  as  well  as 
improved  nutrition.  Today  we  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  decrease  to  a greater  extent  the 
causes  of  airborne  diseases  by  purifying  the  air 
that  we  breathe  by  spraying  the  causes  with 
chemicals,  and  ultra-violet  irradiation  of  rooms. 

Direct  contact  is  another  means  by  which 
disease  is  spread.  Syphilis,  gonorrhea,  erysipelas, 
impetigo,  scabies,  tetanus,  rabies,  tularemia, 


psittacosis,  and  Vincent’s  angina  are  a few  of  the 
diseases  spread  from  one  individual  to  another. 
A skin  or  mucous  membrane  perforation  is 
necessary  for  inoculation  of  the  germ  to  produce 
disease.  Education,  prophylaxis,  administrating 
of  first  aid  for  all  cuts  and  bruises,  and  im- 
munization have  reduced  the  prevalence  of  these 
diseases. 

The  third  manner  in  which  disease  is  spread  is 
by  insects.  Flies,  mosquitoes,  lice,  ticks,  mites 
and  fleas  are  the  principal  vectors.  The  war  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  insect  control  in 
the  conquest  of  such  diseases  as  malaria,  typhus 
fever,  dengue,  yellow  fever.  Rocky  Mountain 


— Photo  by  L.  R.  Pool,  Des  Plaines,  III. 


DISGRACE  TO  THE  NATION 
Is  it  really  necessary  that  such  signs 
should  exist?  Not  if  we  get  solidly  behind 
antipollution  laws  and  enforcement. 

spotted  fever,  tularemia,  and  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis (horse  sleeping  sickness).  Specific  im- 
munization has  been  developed  for  a few  of  these 
diseases.  The  eradication  of  breeding  areas  and 
the  careful  use  of  the  new  insecticide,  D.D.T. 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  insects  which 
are  capable  of  transmitting  disease,  and  can  re- 
duce the  number  still  further,  thus  lowering  the 
incidence  of  insect  borne  disease. 

The  fourth  manner  of  spreading  disease  is  the 
one  that  we  are  primarily  interested  in  at  this 
meeting — transmission  via  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  The  discharges  of  the  human  body  in  many 
instances  are  known  to  contain  not  only  the 
germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  para-typhoid  fever, 
but  may  contain  the  germs  of  various  diseases 
that  cause  diarrhea  and  intestinal  illnesses.  Re- 
cently, emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  abun- 
dance of  infantile  paralysis  virus  which  can  be  re- 


covered not  only  in  the  stools  of  patients  with 
this  disease,  but  from  individuals  wbo  have  had 
contact  to  known  cases,  as  well  as  from  others 
who  live  in  the  area  of  the  disease. 

Germs  of  typhoid  fever  have  long  been  known 
to  exist  in  the  human  bowel.  We  have  many 
records  in  American  medical  history  where  epi- 
demics occurred  from  individuals,  such  as  “Ty- 
phoid Mary,”  a cook  in  a restaurant,  who  was 
responsible  for  spreading  the  fever  to  many  per- 
sons. 

Military  records  show  that  throughout  the 
world  the  most  widespread  disability  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  World  War  Two  was  caused  by 
dysentery.  How  quickly  our  medical-sanitary 
staffs  learned  the  importance  of  a pure  water 
supply  for  drinking  purposes.  Dysentery  has 
not  only  killed  many  an  individual,  but  has  dis- 
abled many  more  for  long  periods  of  time.  In 
1933,  you  recall,  Chicago  became  known  for  a 
dysentery  outbreak,  traced  to  a faulty  cross- 
connection,  contaminating  the  drinking  water 
and  ice  supply. 

Chlorination  of  municipal  water  supplies  pre- 
vents outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  but  in  too 
many  instances  there  has  been  no  attempt  made 
to  clean  up  the  polluted  stream  from  which 
water  supplies  are  obtained.  In  a recent  survey 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  on 
stream  pollution,  it  was  stated  that  more  than 
3400  cities  and  towns  inhabited  by  29,000,000 
persons,  whose  bath  tubs  and  toilets  are  the  envy 
of  the  world,  discharge  daily  2,500,000,000  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage,  plus  about  3,750,000,000 
gallons  of  industrial  wastes,  into  our  waterways. 
Today  typhoid  fever  would  be  as  common  as  it 
was  50  years  ago  if  it  were  not  for  the  chlorination 
of  the  water  supply,  since  in  most  cases  the  source 
of  water  supply,  with  its  increased  pollution,  is 
still  the  same. 

We  are  facing  today  the  crisis  in  stream  pollu- 
tion. I hope  now  that  the  war  is  over  we  will  be  able 
to  do  something  about  it. 

A few  months  ago  while  surveying  with  a crew 
of  engineers  and  forest  preserve  officials  along  the 
DesPlaines  River  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Cook  County,  I was  ap- 
palled to  see  all  the  outlets  of  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial waste  running  into  a river  that  could  be  I 
one  of  the  best  recreation  spots  in  the  world. 

This  summer  I treated  a child  brought  in  as  a 
possible  paralysis  case.  The  child  had  slipped  into 
a highly  polluted  stream.  He  developed  a fast,  | 
fulminating  type  of  typhoid  fever  and  died  within 
seven  days.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  save  that 
life. 

While  waterborne  fever  has  been  virtually  j 
eliminated  by  chlorination,  deaths  from  diarrhea  j 
and  enteritis  also  waterborne,  have  not  shown  the 
same  recline.  Periodic  outbreaks  of  diarrhea 
have  occurred  in  many  American  municipalities. 
During  the  past  several  years,  outbreaks  of 
supposedly  “intestinal  flu”  have  been  traced  to 
the  use  of  polluted  water.  Recently  the  Journal 
of  The  American  Medical  Association  discussed 
editorially  the  sanitary  danger  of  cross-connec- 
tions in  plumbing,  and  concluded  that  while  there 
were  no  exact  figures  of  the  number  of  persons 
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Pictures  and  letters  which  come  to  the  desk  of  the  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  indicate  that  a great 
many  boys — and  some  girls — in  their  teens  are  absorbed  in  the  fine  sport  of  fishing.  They  not  only  enjoy 
angling , but  they  are  eager  to  get  beyond  the  stage  of  worm  fishing  and  to  enjoy  the  finer  points  of  the  sport. 

This  month  Pennsylvania  Angler  begins  a new  department  specifically  for  the  'teen  agers.  It  will 
present  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  angling  in  a manner  that  beginners  can  understand. 

Questions  and  comments  are  invited  from  the  young  folks.  Simply  address  any  letter  to  The  Old  Timer, 
care  Pennsylvania  Angler,  South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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who  became  ill  or  exposed  to  the  disease,  it  was 
indicated  that  in  a two-year  period  at  least 
100.000  persons  became  ill  with  diarrhea  enteritis 
due  to  cross-connections  and  the  consumption  of 
water  that  had  been  polluted. 

In  recent  years,  studies  have  been  made  which 
resulted  in  determining  the  presence  of  infantile 
paralysis  virus  in  human  wastes.  I have  closely 
observed  contagious  disease  cases  throughout 
the  past  13  years  and  have  made  extensive  studies 
of  infantile  paralysis.  In  1943  you  will  recall  that 
in  Cook  County  we  had  1261  cases  and  108 
deaths.  Last  year  I spent  several  weeks  in  North 
Carolina  fighting  an  epidemic  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis. This  year  I spent  considerable  time  in  the 
Rockford-Freeport,  Illinois,  area  where  there 
was  a severe  outbreak  of  poliomyelitis.  I have 
been  very  much  interested  in  infantile  paralysis 
because  it  is  the  No.  1 crippler  of  all  disease  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  a lot  of  answers  about 
poliomyelitis  that  we  still  do  not  know. 

Cases  of  infantile  paralysis  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  area  of  the  nervous  sytem  which  is 
affected.  If  the  nerves  which  lead  from  the  brain 
to  supply  the  muscles  of  our  eyes,  face,  voice  or 
throat  become  involved,  or  the  respiratory  center 
is  affected,  we  call  it  a bulbar  type  of  polio- 
myelitis. Normally,  in  any  one  year  about  10  or 
12  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  of  this  type.  The 
reason  our  epidemic  was  so  severe  in  Cook  County 
in  1943  was  that  the  bulbar  poliomyelitis  con- 
stituted about  28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cases.  This  year  in  Rockford  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  cases  are  of  the  bulbar  type.  It  is  the  more 
severe  form  of  the  disease  and  the  symptoms 
come  on  very  rapidly.  I saw  a child  this  morning 
from  Glencoe  with  a bulbar  poliomyelitis.  He 
became  ill  48  hours  ago  with  a headache,  and  last 
night  he  had  difficulty  in  speaking,  due  to  paraly- 
sis of  his  throat  muscles.  He  could  not  swallow 
water  or  take  any  nourishment  by  mouth.  This 
patient  is  now  in  a hospital  and  all  available 
medical  knowledge  is  being  applied  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  his  recovery. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  in  any  infantile  paralysis 
epidemic  is  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
bulbar  cases.  Where  the  number  of  bulbar  cases 
is  low  in  an  epidemic,  the  fatality  rate  is  also  low. 
Where  the  number  of  bulbar  cases  is  high  as  in 
the  Rockford  epidemic,  the  death  rate  is  also 
high.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  the  Rockford- 
Freeport,  Illinois,  area  died  from  the  disease. 
Practically  all  of  these  deaths  were  of  the  bulbar 
type.  The  total  percentage  of  bulbar  cases  in  this 
epidemic  has  consistently  remained  high,  around 
30  per  cent. 

The  other  type  of  poliomyelitis  is  spinal.  The 
virus  affects  the  nerves  which  come  from  the 
spinal  cord,  and  paralyzes  the  body  from  the 
shoulders  downward.  The  arms,  chest,  abdomen, 
legs  or  a combination  of  these  parts  of  the  body 
may  become  involved.  The  mortality  rate  in 
these  types  of  cases,  however,  is  low.  Few  die, 
but  paralysis  may  continue  throughout  life. 

We  used  to  think  that  the  infantile  paralysis  virus 
was  spread  through  the  air  by  coughing  or  sneezing 
— the  droplet  type  of  infection.  However,  about  193U 
research  workers  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  ex- 
perimenting with  stools  collected  from  patients  at 
the  contagious  hospitals,  showed  the  abundance  of 
the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis  in  the  stools  from 
early  cases.  At  present,  any  time  we  desire  the  virus 
all  we  have  to  do  is  get  specimens  of  fecal  discharges 
from  either  early  cases,  or  contacts  with  cases. 

I would  like  to  emphasize  that  point.  Not  only 
has  a poliomyelitis  victim  the  virus  in  his  bowel 
discharges,  but  anywhere  from  20  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  associated  with  him  also  have 
( Turn  to  Page  18) 


A Fact  About  Tackle 

One  matter  that  disturbs  the  young  fellow  de- 
siring to  learn  more  about  the  finer  points  of 
fishing  is  the  impression  that  use  of  artificial  lures 
requires  expensive  tackle.  So  long  as  he  fishes  for 
trout  or  bass  with  worms,  he  feels  that  any  old 
kind  of  rod,  reel,  and  line  will  do.  Rut  the  dry  fly 
for  trout  and  the  deer  hair  bug  for  bass  require 
expensive  leaders,  costly  lines,  and  fine  rods. 

Well,  that  idea  is  all  wrong. 

The  Old  Timer  went  fishing  for  trout  with  a 
friend  one  day,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  creek 
we  discovered  that  the  friend  had  left  his  rod  at 
home.  But  rather  than  sit  idly  in  the  car,  or  even 
to  use  the  Old  Timer’s  rod  part  of  the  time,  this 
friend  decided  to  see  just  what  he  could  do  with 
the  materials  nature  had  provided. 

He  set  out  with  his  reel,  a leader,  and  a box  of 
dry  flies. 

Along  the  stream  he  selected  a willow  of  suit- 
able size,  cut  it,  and  carefully  trimmed  off  the 
branches.  With  pieces  of  his  line  he  tied  his  reel 
securely  on  the  butt  of  the  willow  stick.  With 
other  bits  of  line  he  attached  loops  to  the  side  of 
the  stick. 

Then  he  strung  the  line  through  the  loops,  at- 
tached a leader  and  fly,  and  began  fishing.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he  actually  had  caught 
more  trout  than  the  Old  Timer  did. 

It  just  goes  to  prove  that  even  cheap  tackle, 
properly  handled,  can  take  fish. 

Fishing  the  Wet  Fly 

The  wet  fly  is  the  first  artificial  lure  the  trout 


By  JAN 

WE  WERE  up  to  take  a gander  at  the  cottage 
last  week.  There  was  nothing  beautiful  or 
humorous  about  it  then — it  had  rained,  and  the 
road  was  bad,  and  the  wind  off  the  Creek  was 
driving  the  sleet  right  at  you.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  thermometer  fluid  in  our  secret  hiding 
place,  they  would  have  had  to  send  the  St. 
Bernards  out  to  get  us  back  to  town. 

The  Military  Mice  from  under  the  wood  box 
have  consolidated  a new  position  on  the  pantry 
shelf  with  the  main  fox-hole  entrance  right  under 
Aunt  Jemima’s  chin. 

There  is  agitation  among  the  more  restless 
members  to  go  up  to  the  cottage  over  Washing- 
ton’s birthday  and  discuss  “Manchuria” — Pro- 
vided, of  course,  we  can  get  the  steaks  and  the 
Cherry  Stone  clams.  Cherry  Stone,  that  is. 


angler  uses.  The  dry  fly  is  not  suitable  until  later 
in  the  season,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  more 
natural  insects  are  in  the  air. 

And  the  first  wet  flies  used  should  be  those  of 
somber  patterns — mainly  in  black,  dark  brown, 
and  occasionally  gray.  The  Black  Gnat,  the 
Gray  Hackle,  and  the  Dark  Cahill  are  excellent. 

Experts  use  a single  fly,  tied  on  the  end  of  a 
tapered  leader.  But  many  anglers  prefer  wet 
flies  with  snells,  which  are  attached  to  leaders 
having  loops  for  the  purpose.  Two  or  three  may 
be  used  at  a time. 

The  method  of  fishing  the  wet  fly  is  easy. 

Stand  facing  the  stretch  of  water  you  are  about 
to  fish.  Cast  the  flies  so  that  they  alight  on  the 
water  20  or  30  feet  upstream  from  where  you  are 
standing.  Then  let  the  current  carry  them  down 
past  you  until  the  line  stops  them  and  causes 
them  to  swing  in  toward  the  shore  on  which  you 
are  standing.  They  will  be  down  in  the  water  by 
then. 

Now  impart  some  motion  to  the  flies.  Either 
retrieve  the  line  by  hand  in  short  jerks,  or  work 
the  tip  of  the  rod  so  as  to  cause  the  flies  to  dart  in 
the  water. 

Set  the  hook  the  instant  you  feel  a touch  or  if 
you  see  the  flash  of  a striking  trout. 

The  tackle  you  need:  Your  present  fishing  rod, 
a level  leader  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  the  same 
line  you  always  use.  Flies  in  Sizes  14  and  12 
should  be  sufficient  for  almost  any  situation. 

And  be  sure  to  cover  every  inch  of  water  and 
work  slowly.  Spring  trout  often  are  lazy.  They 
may  have  to  see  your  flies  a couple  of  times  before 
they  will  strike. 


DREWS 

If  the  members  don’t  get  up  there  in  the  Spring 
and  cut  some  brush,  our  Yacht  Club  is  going  to 
look  like  Scarlett  O’Hara’s  boat-house. 

That  Big  Salmon  is  probably  up  at  the  Flint 
rock  sharpening  up  his  back  fin  so  he  can  cut  ice 
for  Mrs.  Muskrat’s  boarding  house. 

The  ice  was  making  funny  cracks  w hen  we  were 
up  the  Creek. 

Old  Tom,  the  Blind  Muskellunge,  and  his 
“Seeing  Eye”  Rock  Bass  will  not  go  down  into  the 
Belmar  Eddy  for  oil  treatments  next  winter,  un- 
less they  put  some  teeth  in  the  Anti-Pollution 
Bill.  Old  Tom  says  there  is  so  much  Western 
crude  mixed  in  with  the  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
that  the  Belmar  Perch  Quartet  are  opening  their 
act  with  “Deep  In  The  Heart  Of  Texas.” 


SQUALLS  FROM  LEE  RUN  BAY 
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DRY  FLY  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Five  Years  of  Experiments  Are  Basis  for  Prediction  That  Wings  Will 
Disappear  from  the  Floating  Trout  Lure 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


Dick  Fortney 


NEXT  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  dry  fly  used 
in  trout  fishing  will  be  disappearance  of  its 
wings!  As  a result,  the  fly  will  be  easier  and 
cheaper  to  make  and  easier  to  cast  correctly. 
It  will  float  better  once  it  alights  on  the  water. 
And  the  trout  will  love  it! 

The  dry  fly  has  come  a long  way  toward  per- 
fection since  the  day  the  first  wet  fly  fisherman 
braved  the  scorn  of  his  comrades  and  tried  the 
floater  for  the  first  time.  It  has  lost  its  gut  snell. 
Its  body  has  been  reduced  in  size  and  tapered. 
Its  hackles  have  been  thinned.  Its  tail  has 
evolved  from  a sprig  of  soft  material  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  soaked  up  water  like  a blotter 
into  a stiff  sprig  of  hackle  that  helps  to  support 
it  on  the  surface. 

But  it  still  has  its  wings  of  quill  or  hair  or 
feathers. 

And  five  years  of  experiment  have  convinced 
this  angler  that  wings  are  absolutely  unnecessary 
— are  even  an  encumbrance  on  any  kind  of  dry 
fly  except  the  fan-wing  and  spent-wing  varieties. 

Those  five  years  of  experiment  also  are  the 
basis  of  the  prediction  that  the  next  step  in  the 
refinement  of  the  dry  fly  will  be  the  elimination 
of  wings  from  all  standard  patterns. 

The  wingless  dry  fly  is  attracting  interest  all 
over  the  country  and  is  being  tested  under  all 
conditions.  It  already  has  proved  its  worth  to 
some  pioneering  anglers.  As  it  becomes  better 
known  it  is  certain  to  win  popular  favor  every- 
where. 

Actually,  the  wingless  dry  fly  is  not  new.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  widely  used  and  popular  dry 
fly  (and  there  are  more  than  600  recognized 
patterns  in  all)  is  the  bivisible  Royal  Coachman. 
The  spider  is  another  type  of  wingless  dry  fly 
which  has  been  widely  used  for  years.  There  are 
bivisibles  (so  called  because  a white  hackle  is 
tied  in  front  of  the  regular  hackle  to  make  them 
more  easily  seen)  of  other  patterns. 

But  the  winged  flies  still  are  so  numerous  that 
one  must  look  carefully  at  plates  of  trout  flies  to 
pick  out  the  wingless  few. 

My  experiments  with  wingless  dry  flies  actually 
date  back  to  the  early  months  of  1941  and  began 
on  the  fly-tying  table.  Tying  wings  on  dry  flies 
is  the  only  operation  of  fly-tying  that  I dislike. 
The  wings  just  won’t  go  on  straight,  or  let 
enough  room  for  the  hackle,  or  match  in  size 
under  my  manipulations.  So  that  winter  I de- 
cided to  make  all  my  dry  flies  without  wings  and 
to  suffer  the  consequences. 

One  wingless  pattern  in  particular  appealed  to 
me.  It  has  a peacock  herl  body  and  white  tail 


and  hackle.  I made  half  a dozen  of  these  among 
the  other  standard  patterns  without  wings. 

This  fly  was  put  to  the  test  one  spring  evening 
on  a large  creek  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Three 
of  us  were  attracted  by  a trout  of  fair  propor- 
tions which  was  feeding  as  regularly  as  clockwork 
in  a heavy  riffle  about  25  feet  from  the  shore  on 
which  we  were  standing. 

There  was  a considerable  hatch  of  insects  of 
light  color  in  the  air  and  on  the  water  at  the  time. 
But  that  hungry  trout  would  have  none  of  the 
many  lures  that  we  offered  him. 

Here  was  a grand  opportunity  to  try  the  wing- 
less, herl-bodied  fly.  The  other  fellows  looked  it 


over  curiously  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  try  it  on  this  extra-selective  trout. 
On  the  first  cast  the  fish  struck  at  the  fly  but 
missed.  On  the  second  it  was  solidly  hooked. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  I was  much 
more  certain  of  being  on  the  right  track  some 
weeks  later. 

The  creek  was  smaller  this  time,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  rising  trout.  But  one  particular 
pool  had  that  fishy  look  all  anglers  recognize. 
One  glance  was  enough  to  convince  me  there  were 
trout  in  that  water  if  they  could  be  coaxed  into 
rising. 


These  two  flies  must  have  wings  if  they  are  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made. 


Again  I used  the  herl-bodied  fly — this  time  be- 
cause the  day  was  dark  and  dreary,  and  the 
particular  riffle  I wanted  to  try  was  rippled  and 
broken. 

The  riffle,  incidentally,  curved  along  one  side 
of  the  pool  and  was  not  more  than  20  feet  in 
length  and  two  or  three  feet  wide.  It  was  com- 
paratively shallow,  and  the  current  was  fast. 

In  the  next  two  hours  I hooked  19  trout  in 
that  small  stretch  of  water.  Half  a dozen  more 
were  missed — including  one  fish  of  lunker  pro- 
portions that  broke  my  light  leader. 

Thus  the  five-year  experiment  was  launched  in 
1941. 


I haven’t  tied  a dry  fly  with  wings  for  my  own 
use  since. 

Five  notations  from  my  fishing  diary  over  the 
period  of  years  are  typical  of  many  experiences 
with  the  wingless  dry  fly. 

Once  the  trout  were  feeding  in  deep,  fast 
riffles.  A friend  caught  six  on  the  standard 
Adams.  I took  five  on  the  wingless  Gray  Quill. 

Again,  the  trout  were  extremely  selective, 
taking  only  the  Gordon  Quill  for  a friend.  He 
caught  six.  I took  five,  again  with  the  wingless 
Gray  Quill. 

A third  time  the  stream  was  at  least  a foot  and 
a half  above  normal,  due  to  heavy  rain.  I caught 


16  trout  on  the  wingless  Light  Cahill,  the  Royal 
Bivisible,  the  wingless  Blue  Quill,  and  the  fly 
with  the  herl  body.  My  companion  took  only 
half  as  many,  using  a standard  Light  Cahill 

Again,  on  the  same  stretch  of  water  but  this 
time  with  the  water  level  at  normal,  four  of  us 
fished.  My  catch  was  12,  with  the  wingless  Light 
Cahill.  One  of  the  others  caught  eight,  another 
four,  and  the  fourth  member  of  the  party  had  a 
dismal  day  with  grasshoppers. 

The  fifth  time  two  of  us  fished  an  afternoon  on 
a stream  well  known  for  its  hungry,  though  rather 
small,  brook  trout.  By  actual  count,  we  each 
hooked  about  50  trout  that  afternoon.  My  friend 
caught  most  of  his  on  a standard  Dark  Cahill. 
Mine  were  caught  on  a wingless  fly  of  exactly 
the  same  pattern. 

Through  the  years  I have  used  every  type  of 
dry  fly  tied  without  wings  and  have  had  almost 
identical  experiences,  both  good  and  bad,  as  my 
companions  have  had. 

Not  even  the  herl-bodied  fly  has  been  “in- 
vented.” The  floaters  have  just  been  standard 
patterns  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  specifica- 
tions for  body,  hackle,  and  tail — but  never  with 
wings. 

The  wingless  dry  flies  have  been  fished  on 
large  streams  and  small,  on  brooks  and  big  creeks, 
and  even  at  the  famous  Paradise  on  Spring 
Creek,  where  the  trout  are  always  selective  and 
usually  difficult  to  interest  in  a dry  fly.  And 
always  they  have  been  used  in  competition  with 
standard  winged  flies  used  by  friends. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  from  two  view- 
points— that  of  the  fish  and  that  of  the  fisherman. 

I’m  convinced  that  the  presence  of  wings  does 
not  make  a dry  fly  more  attractive  to  a fish — 
except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  fan-wing  and 
spent-wing  flies,  the  former  imitating  an  insect  of 
large  size  and  the  other  an  insect  sprawled  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 


Wingless  dry  flies:  Left  to  right,  the  old  favorite  bivisible  Royal  Coachman,  the  Light  Cahill,  the  Spider, 
the  Gray  Quill,  and  the  hybrid  with  peacock  herl  body 
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If  you  want  proof,  just  set  a dry  fly  on  water 
in  a glass  vessel  of  some  kind  so  that  you  can 
look  from  below  up  through  water  at  it. 

You  won’t  be  able  to  distinguish  the  wings. 
It’s  safe  to  presume  that  the  fish  can’t  either. 
Unless  a fish  has  X-ray  eyes,  that  is. 

So  far  as  the  fisherman  is  concerned,  the  wings 
on  a dry  fly  serve  one  main  purpose — to  make  the 
fly  easier  to  see  as  it  rides  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
lures  that  are  predominantly  dark  in  body  and 
hackle. 

In  the  case  of  the  dark  wingless  fly,  the  same 
utility  is  provided  by  placing  two  or  three  turns 
of  a white  hackle  on  the  head  of  the  fly,  the  same 
as  the  Invisible  Royal  Coachman  is  constructed. 
Flies  that  are  gray  (barred  rock),  blue  dun, 
olive,  ginger,  white,  cream,  or  some  other  light 
color  are  easily  followed  with  the  eye  on  any  kind 
of  water. 

Frankly,  I have  not  recorded  one  objection  to 
I the  wingless  fly  in  the  careful  records  of  the  five- 
year  experiment. 

But  there  are  three  outstanding  advantages: 

First,  the  wingless  fly  is  easier  to  tie,  and  this  is 
important  in  light  of  the  increasing  number  of 
anglers  who  enjoy  making  their  own  lures. 
Without  wings,  a fly  can  be  made  with  a much  less 
bulky  body,  and  there  is  additional  space  for 
hackle  and  eye  clearance. 

Secondly,  the  wingless  fly  is  easier  to  “cock”  in 
casting.  Wings,  if  improperly  tied,  destroy  the 
balance  of  a fly,  and  it  is  likely  to  alight  on  the 
water  upside  down  or  on  one  side.  The  wingless 
fly,  even  in  unskilled  hands,  rarely  lands  in  any 
position  except  upright  on  the  water. 

1 And  thirdly,  the  wingless  fly  floats  better  and 
longer  because  it  is  lighter. 

And  I might  add  it  lasts  longer.  Every  angler 
knows  how  a trout  can  wreck  the  delicate  quill 
wing  of  a dry  fly  or  mess  up  a feather  or  hair  wing. 
It  can’t  do  that  so  easily  with  just  plain  hackle. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  the  wingless  fly 
catches  trout! 

So  I’m  convinced  that  the  wing  is  due  to  follow 
the  gut  snell,  the  bulky  body,  and  the  bushy 
hackle  into  oblivion  as  refinement  of  the  Ameri- 
can trout  fly  progresses  in  the  years  ahead. 


OTIS  MILLER  HEADS  TIOGA 
COUNTY  SPORTSMEN 

Little  Marsh  Man  Elected  President  at  Session 

Otis  Miller,  of  Little  Marsh  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Association  at  a session  at 
the  Penn  Wells  Hotel  in  Wellsboro,  with  14 
member  clubs  represented. 

Miller  appointed  Francis  Lawton,  of  Stony 
Fork  and  Orlando  Barocco  of  Cowanesque,  to 
vice-presidencies,  with  the  approval  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Arthur  Warren  of  Little  Marsh  was 
named  secretary,  and  George  Ritter,  of  Mans- 
field, retiring  president,  and  Merle  Garrison,  of 
Mansfield,  retiring  secretary,  were  named  dele- 
gate and  alternate  delegate  to  the  State  Federa- 
tion meeting. 

A feature  of  the  dinner  session  was  an  address 
by  L.  A.  Woodin,  publicity  chief  of  the  Wellsboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  urged  sportsmen  to 
cooperate  with  all  other  organizations  in  the 
North  Tier  to  back  an  association  to  develop  the 
scenic  beauty,  sports  opportunities,  good  roads 
and  recreational  facilities  of  this  area.  The 
Association  assured  Woodin  they  would  back  the 
plan  100  per  cent. 


SUNDAY  April  the  fifteenth  was  a beautiful 
day  with  balmy  breezes — the  kind  of  day 
that  gives  you  fishing  fever.  And  as  Doc.  says 
the  only  sure  remedy  is  to  go  fishing. 

No  wonder  the  gang  that  gets  together  every 
year  for  opening  day  at  Analomink  got  a bad  case 
of  this  terrible  fever  and  they  all  had  to  go  fishing. 

All  through  the  long  winter  the  boys  had  won- 
dered how  the  stream  had  changed,  if  the  water 
was  going  to  be  high  and  the  weather  cold  or 
what.  How  could  they  resist  when  everything 
looked  right  and  they  needed  a little  rest  and  fun 
after  being  cooped  up  in  the  city? 

So  the  duffel  bags  were  packed.  A last  look  at 
the  oft  patched  waders  hoping  they  would  last 
till  the  war  would  be  over.  Hunting  all  over  the 
place  for  this  and  that  and  accusing  the  little  wife 
of  having  moved  some  of  the  tackle  to  cellar  or 
garret.  Then  good  bye  and  a promise  to  the 
better  half  of  a nice  mess  of  trout  to  make  up  for 
the  meat  shortage. 

On  the  way,  a couple  of  fishing  pals  are  picked 
up  and  then  after  a ride  past  some  of  the  smaller 
streams  we  arrive  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Poconos 
on  the  lower  Brodheads. 

All  through  the  afternoon  some  more  of  the 
gang  came  from  different  places — a very  cosmo- 
politan trout  fishermen’s  crowd,  good  fellows  all. 
After  a look  at  the  stream,  supper  is  served. 
Then  they  begin  to  unpack  and  get  ready  for  to- 
morrow, a red  letter  day  in  every  trout  fisher- 
man’s calendar,  April  the  fifteenth. 

Reels  are  being  oiled,  lines  greased,  leaders 
soaked  and  everything  being  made  ready  for 
early  fishing.  Don  is  being  kidded  for  his  new  reel, 
a nickel  plated  affair  which  he  picked  up  in  a 
back  woods  store  for  five  bucks  (Prewar  fifty 
cents).  He  lost  a nice  English  made  one  plus  a 
fine  Leonard  rod  when  he  had  to  swim  for  it  step- 
ping in  the  big  hole  near  the  bridge  when  the 
water  was  high. 

Art  has  a new  home  made  formula  to  refinish 
old  lines  and  is  willing  to  give  his  formula  to  any 
one  who  furnishes  him  with  a new  line.  Big  Jim 
the  wizzard  of  the  wet  fly  is  amongst  the  crowd 
and  tells  stories  of  former  opening  days. 

One  of  the  best  liked  of  the  bunch  is  Doc.  He 
is  always  the  first  on  the  stream  to  open  the  sea- 
son. Doc.  went  to  bed  early  and  set  his  trusty 


During  the  business  meeting  the  Association 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  a bill  now  before  the 
Congress  which  calls  for  the  registration  with 
the  FBI  of  every  rifle  and  pistol,  either  sporting 
or  hunting  variety.  The  members  also  heard  brief 
remarks  by  Tioga  County  Fish  Warden  Leland 
Cloos  and  Tioga  County  Game  Warden  Leslie 
Wood.  Cloos  discussed  plans  for  the  search  for  a 
missing  Chester,  Pa.,  hunter  (story  on  inside 
page)  and  Wood  outlined  the  new  bird  raising 
program  being  instigated  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, which  will  take  the  place  of  the  six-weeks-old 
chick  program. 


“Funny  people  these  Americans,”  said  the 
Chinaman.  “Take  a glass,  put  sugar  to  make  it 
sweet,  and  lemon  to  make  it  sour,  fill  glass  with 
gin  to  make  hot,  and  add  ice  to  make  it  cold,  say 
‘Here’s  to  you,’  and  then  drink  it  themselves.” 


alarm  clock  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be  out  at  day- 
break. At  the  first  ring  he  got  up  and  dressed 
quietly  so  as  not  to  waken  any  one.  Going  down 
stairs  in  his  stocking  feet  he  sat  on  the  porch  to 
put  on  his  wading  shoes.  On  the  way  down  to 
the  stream  he  chuckled  to  himself  in  anticipation 
of  the  fun  Jie  was  going  to  have  bringing  in  the 
first  trout  of  the  season. 

The  night  had  turned  cold  and  Doc.  did  not 
notice  that  a light  skim  of  ice  had  formed  on  the 
spray  covered  rocks.  Picking  out  his  favorite 
spot  he  slipped  and  took  a nose  dive  in  the  pool. 
After  a good  wetting  Doc.  managed  to  get  ashore. 

Arriving  back  at  the  hotel  he  found  the  door 
was  closed.  He  had  hoped  to  get  back  in  without 
any  one  seeing  him.  The  night  bell  brought  no 
results  so  Doc.  almost  kicked  the  door  in  and 
woke  everybody  up.  By  that  time  everybody  was 
up  and  gave  Doc.  good  advice.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  him  from  dying  of  fishing  fever  was  a 
pot  of  hot  coffee  with  plenty  of  tea  in  it. 

By  that  time  all  clamored  for  the  opening  day’s 
breakfast.  Buckwheat  Cakes  with  Pocono  Maple 
Syrup  and  Sausages.  Afterwards  every  one  went 
out  with  the  exception  of  Doc.  who  had  to  stay  in 
bed  to  thaw  out. 

Nobody  stayed  out  long;  all  of  them  came  home 
early  with  very  few  small  fish.  After  awhile  they 
decided  it  was  too  cold  to  fish  and  they  sat  down 
to  a friendly  game  of  Hasenpeffer.  The  only  one 
missing  was  Art.  On  one  of  the  frequent  visits  of 
his  mother-in-law,  Art  studied  fly  tying  and  to 
have  peace  and  quiet  he  had  his  work  shop  in  the 
cellar.  He  became  quite  a good  fly  tyer  and  al- 
ways had  new  patterns. 

Around  noon  Art  showed  up  proudly  display- 
ing a nice  18  incher  the  only  fair  trout  caught  that 
day.  When  asked  what  pattern  he  took  it  on  he 
showed  it  and  when  asked  the  name  of  it  he  told 
them  it  was  named  the  mother-in-law  fly.  Every 
one  congratulated  Art  and  asked  him  to  tie  a 
few  mother-in-law  flies  to  try  out  later  in  the 
season.  Next  day  the  weather  turned  warmer 
and  everybody  caught  some  fair  fish. 

It  is  not  the  fish  you  catch  but  the  good  fellows 
you  meet  on  your  fishing  trips  that  make  your 
trips  enjoyable.  As  always  the  best  times  have 
to  come  to  an  end  and  all  had  to  go  back  to  work, 
to  earn  more  money  to  buy  more  fishing  tackle. 


WINTER’S  MOOD 

The  winter’s  mood  is  bright,  for  snow 

Amd  tingling  faces  from  the  scented  breeze 
Of  hemlocks,  clothed  in  icy  loveliness,  prevails; 

But  winter’s  storms,  though  perfect  to  behold, 
Are  hiding  from  me  that  to  which  I hold; 

The  sparkling  mirror  of  a quiet  brook, 

Where  trout  leap  to  the  feathered  hook. 

And  where,  in  spring.  I’ll  make 
My  weary  way  ’long  shore. 

To  soon  forget  the  frozen  past  once  more. 

G.  Earle  Thomfson 


“It  has  been  proven”  said  the  teacher  to  her 
class,  “that  a single  carp  may  have  two  hundred 
thousand  young.” 

Johnny  raised  his  hand,  the  teacher  nodded, 
and  Johnny  asked, 

“How  many  would  the  married  ones  have?” 

Anon. 
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Collecting  Old  Fishing  Books 

IN  THREE  PARTS-PART  NO.  1 

By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 

Photographs  By  GEORGE  T.  RICHARDS,  JR. 


WEBSTER  defines  a bibliophile  as  a book 
lover,  and  a bibliomaniac  as  one  who  has 
a rage  for  possessing  rare  and  curious  books. 
I mention  these  two  specifically,  for  in  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  average  bibliophile  develops  into 
a most  rabid  bibliomaniac. 

Symptoms  leading  up  to  bibliomania  are  so 
gradual,  insidious,  and  powerful,  that  by  the 
time  one  recognizes  them,  he  is  an  incurable 
bibliomaniac.  To  illustrate  the  above,  suppose 
we  take  John’s  case  as  being  fairly  typical. 

John  was  a fisherman,  and  since  some  of  the 
finer  points  of  the  sport  were  as  yet  unfamiliar 
to  him,  he  decided  to  acquire  a few  books  on  the 
subject.  Day  by  day  his  interest  in  the  sport 
grew  more  intense,  and  day  by  day  his  collection 
of  fishing  books  was  being  augmented.  At  this 
stage  it  was  not  regarded  as  a collection,  it  was 
rather  a group  of  informative  books  which  en- 
abled John  to  secure  more  pleasure  from  the 
sport.  Such  were  the  early  symptoms  leading 
up  to  bibliomania. 

Then  one  day  John  read  a most  entertaining 
newspaper  account,  wherein  the  first  edition  of 
Izaac  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler  was  sold  lor 
the  almost  unbelievable  sum  of  §2500.00.  To 
make  the  newspaper  account  more  fascinating, 
it  was  stated  the  Mr.  So  and  So,  the  seller,  ac- 
cidentally discovered  the  book  in  an  old  trunk  in 
his  attic,  while  engaged  in  the  spring  house 
cleaning.  The  embryo  bibliophile’s  interest 
quickened  at  this  account. 

“Perhaps,”  John  thought,  “I  may  be  able  to 
pick  up  such  a treasure.” 

He  began  to  speculate  as  to  just  what  made 
this  book  so  costly. 

“Since  Walton’s  Angler  is  so  valuable,”  he 
thought,  “it  stands  to  reason  that  other  first 
editions  are  also.” 

John  decided  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
as  a preliminary  step  he  wrote  to  several  old 
book  dealers  for  their  catalogs.  The  virus  was 
now  firmly  established,  but  as  yet  was  an  un- 
recognizable symptom. 

John’s  enthusiasm  kept  mounting  day  by  day. 
When  the  catalogs  arrived  there  were  so  many 
unfamiliar  phrases  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
books  listed,  that  all  John  was  able  to  recognize 
were  the  dates,  the  titles,  and  the  staggering 
prices  asked  for  them.  Just  what  did  all  those 
unfamiliar  terms  such  as  octavo,  quarto,  foxed, 
A.L.S.  uncut,  unopened  etc.,  mean?  John  went 
to  the  library  and  borrowed  a number  of  books 
about  books,  and  at  the  same  time,  secured  a few 
on  the  collecting  game  written  by  such  en- 
thusiasts as  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  A.  Edward 
Newton,  A.S.W.  Rosenbach,  and  others.  These 
books  on  collecting  were  of  such  absorbing  in- 
terest that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  lay  them 
down;  and  they  provided  the  final  impetus  that 
plunged  John  into  bibliomania. 

By  this  time  his  education  had  advanced  to 
such  a point  that  he  was  able  to  converse  in- 
telligently with  kindred  spirits  on  the  finer 


points  of  books,  and  the  symbols  and  terms  in 
the  old  book  catalogs — hitherto  so  mysterious — 
were  successfully  mastered. 

John  now  understood  that  a volume  designated 
as  an  octavo  (8vo)  measured  somewheres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  six  by  nine  inches;  a quarto 
(4to)  was  roughly  again  as  large;  a folio  was 
twice  as  large  as  a quarto;  a duodecimo  (12mo) 
was  approximately  three-fourths  the  size  of  an 
octavo;  a sextodecimo  (16mo)  was  one-half  the 
size  of  an  8vo,  and  a host  of  other  things.  He 
learned  that  the  sheets  used  in  printing  a book 
were  rectangular  in  shape,  and  that  when  such  a 
sheet  was  folded  once  across  the  center  of  its 
width, — making  two  leaves  or  four  pages — it  was 
called  a folio;  when  it  was  again  folded  across 
the  center  of  the  width  of  the  leaves,  it  contained 
four  pages  or  eight  leaves,  and  was  known  as  a 
quarto;  folded  again  across  the  center,  it  con- 
tained eight  leaves  or  sixteen  pages,  and  a book 
made  up  with  sheets  so  folded  was  known  as  an 
octavo,  or  an  8vo.  Since  the  large  rectangular 
sheets  were  not  all  of  the  same  size,  he  learned 
that  such  designations  as  8vo,  4to,  etc.,  gave  only 
an  approximate  indication  as  to  the  size  of  the 
book.  A volume  designated  as  foxed  meant  that 
the  leaves  through  time  became  spattered  with 
undesirable  brown  spots,  or  damp  stains  pre- 
sumably caused  by  some  fault  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  paper;  an  A.L.S.  indicated  that  an  auto- 
graphed letter  signed  by  the  author,  was  tipped 
in  the  book,  a desirable  feature;  an  uncut  volume 
meant  that  the  leaves  of  the  book  were  untrimmed 
and  presented  ^ rather  ragged  appearance,  due 
to  their  uneven  and  varying  widths — sometimes 
length  also — another  desirable  feature;  and  a 
book  whose  leaves  were  joined  together  and  re- 
quired opening  by  means  of  a knife  was  designated 
as  unopened — something  entirely  different  from 
an  uncut  volume. 

All  this  was  most  fascinating  and  John  began 
collecting  in  earnest.  Here  and  there  he  pro- 


cured valuable  books  for  small  insignificant  sums, 
then  again  he  was  forced  to  pay  large  amounts 
for  very  rare  and  desirable  items.  First  editions 
were  concentrated  on,  and  in  certain  rare  Eng- 
lish works,  where  first  editions  proved  prohibitive 
in  price,  the  first  American  edition  was  next 
procured.  John  quickly  began  to  realize  that 
building  up  a collection  even  of  fishing  books 
required  a large  expenditure. 

“By  Golly,”  he  thought,  “It’s  lucky  I’m  not 
collecting  incunabula.” 

At  times  his  conscience  hurt  him  over  the  great 
amount  of  money  he  was  spending,  but  the 
passion  of  collecting  was  so  strong  that  nothing 
could  stop  it.  Sneaking  books  into  the  house 
unobserved  by  his  wife  was  successfully  carried 
out,  but  one  day  fate  in  the  guise  of  canceled 
checks  caught  up  with  him.  There  were  the 
canceled  checks  all  neatly  spread  out  on  the 
table  awaiting  his  return  from  work!  And  there 
was  his  indignant  wife  pointing  an  accusing 


An  old  angling  scene 


finger  at  him  and  demanding,  “John,  do  you 
know  how  much  money  you  have  spent  on  fishing 
books  during  the  past  three  months?” 

“No,”  said  John  weakly.  “How  much  was  it?” 
“One  thousand  and  fifty  dollars!  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  John.  “It’s  too  late  now.” 
It  was  indeed  too  late  and  John  did  nothing 
about  it.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  never  did  any- 
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thing  about  it,  or  even  attempted  to.  He  realized 
then  that  he  was  an  incurable  bibliomaniac! 

* ***** 

Seriously  though,  the  sport  of  book  collecting 
is  most  fascinating.  Everyone  should  have  two 
I hobbies,  one  for  the  outdoors,  and  one  indoors, 
and  book  collecting  can  be  heartily  recommended 
as  furnishing  plenty  of  thrills  at  such  times  when 
it  is  impossible  to  be  out  on  the  streams. 

In  general  old  books  are  advancing  yearly  in 
price.  Some  of  them  may  be  erratic  and  fluctuate 
wildly  from  time  to  time,  but  the  overall  trend  is 
I towards  the  higher  brackets.  If  you  have  your 
heart  set  on  some  old  and  rare  volume  but  the 
price  appears  too  high,  buy  it  nevertheless,  for 
if  you  don’t  you  will  regret  it  later  on.  I have 
passed  up  a number  of  such  bargains,  and  bar- 
gains they  definitely  were  at  the  time,  only  to 
buy  them  later  on  at  a much  higher  figure.  In  a 
number  of  cases  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
i them  later  on  as  they  were  unobtainable.  Be  on 
the  alert;  haunt  the  old  book  shops  but  don’t 
anticipate  picking  up  rare  and  priceless  volumes 
for  a mere  song.  In  general  old  book  dealers 
have  a keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their 
stock,  and  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
when  they  lose  money  on  a purchase.  Form  the 
habit  of  studying  The  American  and  English 
Book  Prices  Current  in  order  to  learn  what  the 
old  timers  have  sold  for  in  the  past.  Such  in- 
formation is  invaluable  when  bidding  at  the  old 
book  auctions.  In  general  learn  everything  you 
can  about  the  game,  for  book  collecting  if  started 
| intelligently  will  prove  both  fascinating  and 
lucrative.  And  now  a few  words  on  fishing  book 
collections  before  entering  on  our  principal 
subject,  that  of  fishing  books. 

Fearing’s  collection  presented  to  Harvard 
University  in  1915  is  supposed  to  contain  around 
11000  volumes.  This  is  no  doubt  the  largest 
collection  extant,  although  it  contains  a great 
Inumber  of  books  remotely  related  to  the  sport 
| of  fishing.  The  Bartlett  collection  also  reposes 
at  Harvard. 

The  Sherwin  collection,*  still  in  the  family 
1 near  Cleveland,  is  reputed  to  have  about  4000 
; books  on  the  subject. 

Dean  Sage’s  collection  numbering  around 
13000  volumes  has  been  dispersed.  The  majority — 

I around  2000  volumes — were  sold  on  April  9 and 
110,  1942  and  some  earlier  on  Jan.  15  and  16, 

1 1941,  by  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  in  New 
I York.  I have  one  or  two  books  bearing  the 
[Dean  Sage  book  plate — an  engraving  of  a trout, 
[back  of  which  reposes  a rod  and  landing  net; 

I another  contains  an  A.L.S.  written  by  Dr. 
[James  A.  Henshall,  the  noted  authority  on  the 

[black  bass. 

I 

The  Heckscher  library  was  one  of  the  largest 
I collections  ever  sold  at  auction  and  it  numbered 
12320  lots.  It  was  sold  in  New  York  by  the  Mer- 
[win-Clayton  Sales  Co.  on  February  2,  3,  4,  and 
15,  1909,  and  included  a great  number  of  rarities 
[such  as  Dame  Julyans  Barnes,  The  Treaty se  of 
1 Fysshynge  Wyth  an  Angle,  1496,  a small  folio, 
[containing  twelve  leaves  which  sold  for  $535.00. 

I All  the  editions  of  Walton’s  Angler  were  included 
I up  to  the  year  1834,  numbering  around  127 
I editions.  It  was  a great  collection,  but  the  prices 
[obtained  seem  pitifully  small  when  compared 
I with  what  they  are  bringing  today. 

Suppose  we  look  at  some  of  the  fishing  books 
in  my  library.  A great  number  are  in  their  orig- 

I ‘Since  writing  the  above,  word  has  been  received  that 
I Sherwin’s  library  will  shortly  be  sold  at  auction  in  New 
| York.  The  extent  of  the  collection — which  includes  the 
| first  five  editions  of  Walton’s  Angler — numbers  between 
1 5000  and  6000  volumes,  considerably  more  than  was 
I generally  supposed. 


inal  dress,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  a few 
have  been  rebound  by  such  celebrated  book- 
binders as  Hering,  Riviere,  Bastian  and  others. 
Regardless  of  how  well  a book  has  been  rebound, 
it  will  not  command  the  same  high  price  as  if  it 
was  in  its  original  covers.  You  will  notice  too, 
that  the  library  contains  a few  reprints  of  some 
very  old  and  extremely  rare  volumes.  Suppose  I 
pick  out  one  at  random. 

This  copy  is,  An  American  Edition  of  The 
Treaty  se  Of  Fysshynge  Wyth  an  Angle , From  the 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners 
A.D.  1496,  edited  by  George  W.  Van  Siclen,  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  A.D.  1875.  This  copy  is 
unique,  being  untrimmed,  in  paper  covers,  pre- 
pared for  the  editor’s  own  use.  The  book  was 
never  published  in  paper  covers,  but  in  red  cloth, 
with  red  stained  smooth  edges.  And  here’s 
another  copy  rendered  into  modern  English  by 


Frontispiece  to  Original  Edition. 


Frontispiece  to  original  edition  of  “The 
Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  Wyth  an  Angle”  1496 


William  Van  Wyck  who  was  also  its  publisher. 
This  is  a presentation  copy  autographed  by  the 
publisher  and  translator.  When  Dame  Juliana 
wrote  the  Treatyse  she  entertained  gra\e  fears 
that  its  readers  might  shortly  destroy  all  the  fish, 
due  to  the  informative  nature  of  the  book. 
Listen  to  the  concluding  paragraph  as  to  how 
she  obviated  this  obstacle: 

“And  because  the  present  treatise  must  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  each  idle  fellow  who  might 
want  it,  if  it  were  printed  by  itself,  and  put  into 
a little  pamphlet,  I have  incorporated  it  in  the 
great  tome  of  Saint  Albans  so  that  the  aforesaid 
idlers  shall  take  little  interest  in  the  sport  of  fish- 
ing which  they  might  destroy  utterly  by  virtue 
of  the  skill  acquired  from  this  Treatyse,  which 
has  been  put  beyond  their  reach,  in  being  beyond 
their  means.” 

Here’s  a very  rare  book.  This  little  volume 
measuring  three  and  three-eighth  by  five  and 
seven-eighth  inches  in  size  is  the  second  edition 
of  Izaak  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler.  This  book 
was  published  two  years  after  the  first  edition  of 
1653  and  it  has  been  almost  completely  re- 
written; the  type  is  larger,  and  to  the  engravings 
of  fish  are  added  the  bream,  the  eel,  the  loach 
and  the  bull  head.  The  interlocutors  are  three 
in  this  instance,  Piscator,  Venator  who  takes 
the  place  of  Viator — and  Auceps.  The  contents 
numbering  twenty-one  chapters  appears  in  the 
rear,  and  the  book  contains  355  pages.  Page  299, 
wherein  the  Angler’s  Song  appears,  has  tfcen 
turned  upside  down,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  page  the  music  has  been  righted.  This  was 
done  purposely  to  enable  the  two  singers,  treble 
and  bass  to  read  simultaneously  as  they  faced 
each  other. 

Thomas  Westwood  in  his  Chronicle  of  The 
Compleat  Angler,  stated  that:  “Mr.  Bindley,  the 
eminent  book  collector  was  of  the  opinion  that 
perfect  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  rarer 
even  than  the  first,  and  we  believe  he  was  right. 
The  book  nevertheless  does  not  command  the 
same  high  prices.”  First  editions  have  sold  for  as 
high  as  $4500.00,  while  seconds  have  exceeded 
$800.00.  The  above  fantastic  prices  were  nat- 
urally obtained  for  good  copies.  Recently  the 
first  five  editions — those  published  during  the 
author’s  lifetime  but  elaborately  rebound  in 
crushed  levant,  doblure — were  offered  for  the 
sum  of  $4675.00.  Another  set  was  lately  offered 
for  $5000.00.  ( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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MARCH 


"YOUR  FLAG  IS  UP!" 


I dumped  the  Pickerel  out  on  the  ice 


<t'VTOW,”  I announced,  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
^ tion,  “the  car  is  frozen  up — just  as  we’re 
about  to  begin  to  fish!” 

All  three  of  my  companions.  Hank  Wallis  in 
the  front  seat,  and  Rich  Weaver  and  Bill  Krauss 
in  rear,  looked  intently  and  with  grim  counte- 
nances, saying  silently:  Why  in  hell  when  you 
knew  we  were  driving  into  the  Poconos  didn’t 
you  put  enough  anti-freeze  into  the  radiator?  .... 
To  answer  this  unuttered  question,  I said, 
“Can’t  understand  it.  I put  in  seven  quarts!” 

Bill  Krauss  has  a scientific  mind.  He  does  not 
accept  things  at  face  value;  he  bores  into  them. 
He  made  a brief  study  of  the  temperature  gauge 
and  declared,  “It  ain’t  running  hot  enough  for 
that.  The  alky  is  boiled  out,  that’s  all!  Come  on, 
let’s  get  down  on  that  lake!” 

A bungalow  was  framed  in  the  weak  winter 
sunlight  on  the  fringe  of  a grey-birch  stand.  Be- 
yond it,  stretching  out  like  a vast  ice-plain  in  the 
forest,  was  frozen  Echo  Lake,  which  harbored,  we 
hoped,  some  fine  pickerel  and  yellow  perch.  We 
dumped  ourselves  out  of  the  car  and  drew  out  of 
trunk  and  doors  a mountain  of  tip-ups,  ice  bars, 
skimmers,  minnow-pail,  fish  boxes,  lunch  bags, 
thermos  jugs,  and  bottles  of — er — miscellaneous 
liquid  refreshments. 

We  loaded  ourselves  with  paraphernalia  and 
stumbled  down  the  snow-covered  hill  to  the  lake. 
It  was  twenty  degrees  above  zero — deduct  ten 
more  in  the  shade — and  our  breath  beat  smoke- 
streams  in  the  frosty  air.  We  moved  swiftly,  our 
heavy  boots  crackling  through  the  crusted  snow, 
while  white-tailed  junco  birds  flitted  ahead  of  us, 
dodging  deftly  among  the  naked  trees.  We 
crossed  an  area  of  brush  and  windfalls  and 
crunched  out  on  the  ice.  We  intended  to  fish 


By  JACK  ANDERSON 

the  upper  arm  of  the  lake,  which  was  about  fifty 
yards  wide,  and  which  was  pond-lily  area  in  the 
summertime. 

Hank,  who  has  a game  leg,  drew  up  in  rear, 
loaded  comparatively  light.  He  had  taken  a 
ribbing  during  the  entire  drive  from  Allentown 
to  the  Poconos,  for  he  had  brought  along  practi- 
cally nothing  except  the  desire  to  fish.  Somebody 
mentioned  a tarpaulin  for  a wind-break;  he  had 
one  at  home,  but  had  forgotten  it.  Somebody 
mentioned  ice  creepers;  he  had  two  pairs  at 
home,  had  thought  of  them,  but  had  decided 
against  bringing  them.  Somebody  mentioned  an 
extra  ice  bar;  be  had  been  promised  one  by  a 
friend,  but  had  forgotten  to  claim  it.  About  the 
only  thing  he  had  remembered  was  his  lunch — 
and  a bottle  of  wine,  which,  I dare  say,  was  quite 
all  right  to  remember. 

Our  first  hole  was  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 
eddy,  at  the  tip  of  tree-shadows  cast  over  the 
lake.  Somehow,  my  hands  ended  up  fastened  to 
the  ice  bar,  so  I started  on  the  hole.  I chopped 
energetically.  Flares  of  ice  showered  me,  and 
the  ring  of  steel  on  ice  echoed  from  the  forest. 
There  was  about  a foot  of  ice.  At  last  the  bar  slid 
through  with  a splash,  and  I then  rounded  off  the 
hole  while  Bill  Krauss  went  to  work  with  the 


skimmer.  And  the  skimmer,  should  you  be 
wondering,  was  merely  a steel  instrument  with  a 
ladle  like  a soup  spoon,  riddled  with  holes  to  allow 
water  to  pass  through  while  holding  the  ice. 

We  were  ready  for  the  first  tip-up.  The  tip-up 
was  a simple  affair;  a long  stick,  shaped  like  the 
slab  of  an  orange  crate  (about  which  you  can 
wind  the  fish  line),  to  which  was  attached  a wire 
spring  (like  a corset  stay)  that  moved  up  and 
down  the  stick  through  steel  staples,  and  had  a 
red  flag  fastened  on  top.  Another  wire,  with  a 
loop  on  the  end  of  it,  completed  the  outfit.  The 
wire  spring  was  bent  down,  fastened  into  the 
loop  of  the  wire,  so  that  the  tug  of  a fish  would 
jerk  down  the  wire  and  unhook  it  from  the  loop, 
sending  the  red  flag  into  the  air. 

After  the  tip-up  was  ready,  Rich  Weaver  said, 


“I’ll  sound  the  lake!”  He  slipped  a sinker  on  the 
hook  and  lowered  the  line  through  the  hole  in  the 
ice.  It  slid  swiftly  through  his  fingers.  I fastened 
a loop  in  the  line  at  the  point  where  bottom  was 
sounded.  A fat,  bouncing  shiner  was  hooked  onto 
the  line,  just  under  the  dorsal  fin.  Then  the 
shiner  was  placed  in  the  water,  and  he  dove 
downward,  struggling  to  carry  along  the  weighted 
line.  He  disappeared  toward  the  bottom,  ten 
feet  down.  . . . 

“One  out,”  Bill  Krauss  said. 

One  . . . We  set  out  seven  more.  The  law  al- 
lowed five  tip-up’s  apiece,  but  we  felt  satisfied 
with  two  each. 

After  all,  this  trip  was  merely  to  fill  in  that  big 
gap  in  fishing  that  caused  the  winter  to  drag.  A 
January  fishing  trip;  then  February,  to  rewind 
rods;  March,  for  sucker  fishing;  and  at  last, 
April,  with  that  great  fifteenth  day  so  dear  to 
every  angler’s  heart.  . . . 

After  the  tips  were  set,  we  plunged  into  the 
forest  to  gather  firewood.  There  was  little  wind, 
but  it  was  cold — this  was  proven  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  us  had  to  be  on  tour  with  the  ice  skimmer 
all  the  time,  to  keep  the  tip-ups  in  working  order. 

We  dragged  wood  onto  the  ice,  lighted  a fire, 
and  watched  it  grow  to  a leaping,  crackling  con- 


flagration, before  which  we  stood  with  open  hands 
swapping  stories  and  making  bets  on  the  first 
pickerel. 

Presently  I turned  about,  and  my  eyes  lighted 
with  surprise.  Bill  Krauss  had  a tip-up  set  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  fire — and  this  flag  was  up. 

Bill  dashed  recklessly  across  the  ice.  He  set 
the  hook,  and  the  line  slid  through  his  fingers. 
“He’s  on!”  he  exclaimed. 

He  pulled  in  line,  hand  over  hand,  the  sharp 
lunges  of  the  fish  recorded  on  his  throbbing 
hands.  He  pulled  slowly,  easily.  Suddenly  he 
lifted,  and  out  came  a long,  wriggling  pickerel. 
He  slapped  it  on  the  ice,  where  it  stretched  out, 
its  long  jaws  working  from  the  battle. 

We  re-set  the  tip-up,  then  returned  to  the  fire. 

We  waited  a long  time,  and  nothing  happened. 


Never  an  ice  fishing  trip  without  a roaring  fire 
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Out  came  a long  wriggling  Pickerel 


1 

Finally  Hank  Wallis  silently  wandered  across  the 
ice  . . . 

“Where’s  he  going?”  Bill  Krauss  wondered. 

“I  don’t  know!”  Rich  Weaver  replied.  “But  I 
have  an  idea!  I saw  his  eyes  getting  heavy!” 

“A  cat-nap?”  Bill  suggested,  laughing. 

Rich  didn’t  answer,  but  he  hurried  silently 
across  the  ice.  He  was  gone  a half-hour,  and 
came  back  laughing. 

“I  was  right!  He’s  sitting  up  there  on  a stump, 
asleep!” 

“Did  you  get  his  picture?” 

Rich  laughed.  “I  didn’t  miss  it!  The  click  of 
the  camera  got  him  awake,  though  . . .” 

A moment  later,  Hank  hobbled  to  the  fire. 
“If  I find  that  camera — ” he  said  threateningly. 

We  laughed.  And  then,  Bill  Krauss  exclaimed: 
“Hey!  Your  flag  is  up!” 

I turned  swiftly.  Then  I started  across  the  ice, 
full  speed.  But  just  as  I reached  the  hole,  I 
struck  a patch  cf  glare-ice,  and  I slid  past  the 
flag  on  my  back,  my  arm  groping  wildly  for  the 
line,  which  I saw  spinning  into  the  hole.  . . . 

My  fingers  hooked  onto  the  line,  and  I set  the 
hook.  Savage  jerks  answered  me.  I spun  around 
and  got  on  my  knees,  pulling  in  line,  hand  over 
hand.  The  pickerel  worked  in  great  circles, 


winding  the  line  from  one  side  of  the  ice  to  the 
other  and  sawing  it  now  and  then  at  the  edges. 
Soon  I dumped  him  out  on  the  ice,  while  Bill  re- 
set the  tip-up. 

We  hurried  back  to  the  fire.  Now,  a sharp 
wind  awakened,  roaring  across  the  forest  and 
cutting  us  like  a knife.  We  drank  some  coffee,  ate 
our  sandwiches,  and  waited  for  something  else  to 
happen  . . j 

Then  things  began  to  happen  to  Hank.  Having 
a bad  leg,  he  elected  to  set  his  tips  as  far  from  the 
fire  as  any  one  of  us.  And  he  baited  with  large, 
energetic  shiners.  Within  a half-hour,  his  flag 
went  up  four  times.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
hobbled  painfully  across  the  ice — to  discover  that 
his  bait  had  tripped  the  flag.  At  last  he  pulled  his 
tip-up,  waddled  back  to  the  fire,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a log. 

The  shadows  deepened,  the  wind  blasted  more 
viciously  than  ever.  The  minnows  froze  in  the 
bucket;  spittle  bundled  into  ice  shortly  after 
landing  in  the  snow;  hair  began  to  freeze  in  the 
nostrils.  We  rushed  out,  gathered  in  our  tip-ups, 
and  moved,  black  shapes  across  the  grey  ice,  with 
dark  roaring  forest  frowning  down  on  us,  and  a 
blood-red  sky  in  the  west. 

I said,  “Remember  that  steaming  car.  Let’s 
hope  for  the  best!” 

“We’re  really  sunk  back  in  the  sticks,”  de- 
clared Rich  Weaver.  “I’ve  got  to  get  to  work 
tomorrow!” 

We  rushed  about  in  the  cold  greyness,  packing 
the  car.  Then  we  crawled  onto  the  cold  seats, 
blew  frost-smoke  into  the  air  while  I turned  over 
the  starter  . . . 

“She’s  off!”  cried  Hank,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear. 

The  motor  roared  to  life.  After  a brief  warm- 
up, I meshed  gears  and  we  were  on  our  way.  . . . 

There  were  a dozen  different  roads  branching 
from  the  main  road  along  the  lake.  None  of  us 
could  remember  which  road  was  the  proper  one  to 
take  us  out  of  the  forest.  We  tried  one,  and  then 
another — and  always  we  emerged  at  the  spot 
from  which  we  began. 

I pulled  to  a stop.  We  sat  in  the  darkness, 
scratching  our  heads. 

“This  is  a jig-saw  puzzle,”  said  Bill. 

Then  somebody  snapped  his  fingers — I wish  I 
could  remember  who.  He  said,  pointing,  “That’s 
the  road — there!” 

“Sure  of  it?” 

“Positive!” 

So  up  that  road  we  went.  . . . 


Rich-  -with  the  second  Pickerel 


But  it  seemed  that  a small  hill  objected  to  our 
passage.  It  used  a small  patch  cf  ice  to  dis- 
courage us.  The  car  slipped  and  swayed,  the 
motor  roared,  but  it  was  cf  no  use.,  My  three 
companions  stepped  into  the  cold,  and  grunted, 
and  worked  themselves  into  a sweat  despite  the 
intense  cold. 

We  worked  fcr  an  hour. 

“It’s  just  no  go!”  I said,  sighing. 

We  all  pulled  our  necks  deep  into  our  woolen 
garments,  disgusted  and  wondering.  Then  a 
lantern  moved  toward  us  in  the  darkness. 

A voice  boomed  out,  “Where  are  you  guys 
going?” 

It  was  the  caretaker’s  voice.  Rich  replied, 
“Out  to  the  Stroudsburg  road!” 

“Well  then,  keep  the  hell  out  of  my  barnyard 
road!”  he  bellowed  back.  “The  Stroudsburg 
road  is  back  this  way!” 

I think  that  all  of  us  heaved  a long,  deep  sigh. 

Bill  said,  “I’m  still  anxious  for  the  fifteenth  of 
April!” 

. . . But  thank  God  for  ice  fishing,  anyhow. 
It  still  fdls  that  January  void. 


Did  you  hear  the  one  about  the  bowlegged 
cowgirl  who  had  an  awful  time  keeping  her 
calves  together? 


What’s  the  difference  between  a Cutie  and  a 
Old  Maid?  The  Cutie  goes  out  with  the  Johnnies 
and  the  Old  Maid  sits  home  with  the  Willies. 


Two  little  sardines  were  swimming  aimlessly 
in  San  Diego  bay,  one  suggested  “Let’s  go  up  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  week-end.” 

“Oh,  no,”  objected  his  companion.  “It’s 
much  too  long  a swim.” 

“We  could  go  by  train,”  ventured  the  first 
“What!  And  be  jammed  in  like  a couple  of 
soldiers!” 
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Little  Journeys  Into  Yesteryear 

Shaeffer  Valley  (Ch  eese  Hollow) 

PERRY  COUNTY 


By 


J.  ALLEN  BARRETT 

INTO  the  southwest  corner  of  Perry  County 
and  the  headwaters  of  Pennsylvania’s  famed 
Sherman’s  Creek.  Yes!  Right  smack  up  to  “Big 
Spring”  where  the  very  beginning  of  this  fine 
creek  literally  bubbles  from  the  breast  of  mother 
nature;  opposite  “Hemlock  Forest”  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  Keystone  State,  we  begin  our 
visit  into  and  along  the  beautiful  terrain  of  an 
entrancing  countryside. 

Happy  were  the  days  those  years  ago  when 
fishing  for  brook  trout  in  “Fowler’s  Run” — clear 
up  to  the  “Old  Easton  Place”  a rendezvous  for 
outdoors  men  in  the  days  gone  by. 

“Cold  Spring”  tumbling  down  past  the  old 
“Game  Refuge  Building”  to  meet  up  with  “Wild 
Cat  Run”  there  near  the  point  of  “Shaeffer 
Valley”  and  to  become  “Shaeffer  Run”  as  it 
rumbled  down  through  “Cheese  Hollow”  and 
into  “Sherman’s  Creek”  below  the  “Union  Pic- 
nic Grove”  near  “Blain.”  Yes!  A mighty  fine 
trout  stream  providing  immeasurable  sport  and 
recreation  to  its  shore-line  natives  and  to  those 
who  journeyed  there. 

Men  like  “George  Kuhn”  the  old  turkey  hunter 
and  “Pike  Fisherman,”  “Joe  Lay,”  “Jesse 
Shaeffer,”  “Lew  Robinson”  and  “Newt  Smith” — 
well  knew  this  stream  and  its  abounding  hills 
for  the  excellent  sport  to  be  obtained  for  just  the 
effort.  “Schultz’s  Hollow,”  the  “Fisher  Slashins,” 
the  “Sheriff  Place,”  “Old  Tannery”  (later  the 
Doc  Dorsett  Place)  and  the  “Sunday  Place” 
where  the  “Cattlemen’s  Picnic”  was  held  in 
“Gunners  Valley”  below  “Phoenix  Mill.”  Re- 
member the  trek,  up  past  “Wild  Cat”  Camp  and 
round  “The  Devil’s  Elbow”  curve  to  the  top  and 
the  fire  tower.  Here  was  the  finest  deer  country 
in  all  Pennsylvania  in  those  days  now  gone  by. 
Remember  the  “Dividing  Water  Trail”  and 
“Laurel  Run”  sweeping  down  through  “Gunners” 
to  spill  its  way  into  “Doubling  Gap.”  Yes, 
Happy  days  and  fine  “fish’n”  too. 

Rolling  hills  and  waterways  where  one  was 
most  likely  to  meet  up  with  a fine  people  of  the 
outdoors.  “John  Fenton”  held  sway,  in  charge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  program  in  Perry.  A 
most  likeable  fellow,  “John”  was  held  in  good 
respect  and  high  esteem.  Remember  “Jesse 
Schaeffer”  for  whose  family  the  Valley  was 
named.  Then,  too,  there  was  “William  (Bill) 
Kessler.”  “Bill”  wasn’t  much  for  hunting  or 
fishing  but  he  did  provide  boarding  and  meals  to 
all  who  entered  his  threshold.  “Bill  Cooney” 
and  his  sons  “Sam,”  “Lester  (Less),”  “Dale”  and 
“Guy”  the  latter  of  whom  gave  his  life  with  the 
Marines  “Somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific”;  all  a 
part  of  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  all  of  whom  lived 


in  rugged  simplicity  with  the  proverbial  Pennsyl- 
vania latch-key  of  hospitality  always  down. 

Remember!  You  can  bet  your  tin-type  we  can 
remember.  “Roy  Koontz”  the  forrester,  “Clark 
Robinson”  and  his  brother  “Guy”;  “Harvey 
Wallace”  “Francis  Couch”  and  “Jim  Mort.” 
The  “Gun  Store”  at  “Couchestown”  was  a 
literal  “Hang-out”  for  the  sportsmen  in  the  days 
of  yesteryear.  I can  still  see  big  “John  Moose” 
and  his  lantern  a-coming  down  the  road  and  on 
home  from  one  of  the  nightly  discussions  at 
“Frans  Couch’s”  store.  Yes  here  they  would 
meet  to  talk  about  the  “big  un”  that  got  away 
over  in  “Moose’s  Dam” — Remember!  Sure  you 
do,  and  so  do  I.  Those  big  pike  and  bass  there 


in  the  hole  which  flowed  so  deep  and  quiet  past 
the  big  “Red  Bank”  hillside.  It  was  here  that 
“Claire  Kessler”  used  to  while  away  many  happy 
hours  catching  “sunnies”  and  “catties.” 

“Jake  Swartz”  who  ran  the  store  in  “Center” 
or  maybe  you  can  close  your  eyes  and  once  more 
visualize  “A.  L.  (Froggy)  Patton”  of  Harrisburg 
leaving  the  highway  at  “Trout  Run,”  there  by 
the  “School  House”  and  heading  up  to  “Camp 
Snore.”  A beautiful  setting,  that  “Camp  Snore” 
and  the  scene  of  many  happy  encampments  of 
real  sportsmen.  (Note) — Camp  Snore  recently 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Now  up  the  “Hollow”  some  distance  we  come 
to  the  “Old  Tannery”  (Stone  House)  opposite 
which  also  used  to  be  “Percohuca,”  constricted 
and  designed  to  mean  “(Per)ry  (Co)unty 
(Hu)nting  (Ca)mp.”  Here  from  “Lykens”  came 
“C.  J.  (Spoony)  Witmer,”  “Claude  Keiser,” 
“Cap  Deitrick”  and  others  to  join  with  “Bud 
Baylor”  of  Sunbury  and  “Tom  Frye,”  “Doc. 
Tom  Mills,”  “Doc.  Ralph  Pilgram,”  “Geo. 
Roseman”  and  the  writer,  of  Harrisburg,  to  en- 
gage in  the  outdoor  recreation  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  “Percohuca”  was  really  and  truly  a 
beautiful  setting  standing  there  much  like  a 
stockade;  reminiscent  of  frontier  days — but — 
like  the  roar  of  some  prehistoric  beast  it  too  has 


followed  the  way  of  “Camp  Srfore”  and  all  that 
remains  today  is  the  seared  and  charred  founda- 
tion. Like  a sentinel  of  loneliness  its  ghostly  re- 
mains play  weird  tunes  to  the  rush  of  the  wind 
as  it  comes  tearing  down  through  “Shaeffer ’s 
Valley.” 

Remember  the  "horse  and  buggy”  with  “Doc. 
Wood”  of  “Blain”  as  he  so  frequently  darted 
here  and  there  bringing  relief  and  help  to  the 
afflicted  yes,  and  sometimes — a haby!  Then  too, 
there  was  “Doc  Kistler”  another  medico  render- 
ing valuable  service  in  this  recessed  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  I can  almost  see  them  all  again, 
all  over.  “Clint  Wentzel,”  “Andy  Stambaugh” 
and  his  son  "Lloyd  (Abe)”;  there  was  “Andy 


Strickler”  and  oh!  1 almost  skipped  “Levi 
Smith”  and  “Paul  Smith”. 

All  this  some  twenty  years  ago  when  those 
streams  and  thin  tributaries  literally  teemed 
with  native  brook  trout;  when  the  hills  were 
practically  overrun  with  squirrels,  wild  turkey, 
grouse  and  deer.  When  roads  were  deeply  rutted 
in  wet  weather  and  rough  and  dusty  in  dry. 
When  the  automobile  was  just  getting  started 
and  planes  did  not  roar  and  streak  across  the  sky. 
Quiet  days  of  peaceful  relaxation  and  rest  amid  a 
surrounding  of  splendour  and  peaceful  content- 
ment— days  of  happy  recollection — days  packed 
brimful  of  refreshing  memories  as  we  come  once 
more  to  visit’s  end — in  another  little  journey 
into  yesteryear. 


Last  night  I held  a little  hand, 

So  dainty  and  so  sweet, 

I thought  my  heart  would  surely  break, 
So  wildly  did  it  beat. 

No  other  hand  in  all  the  world 
Can  greater  solace  bring, 

Than  the  pretty  hand  I held  last  night, 
Four  Aces  and  a King. 


— From  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin 
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CELEBRATES  89TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mrs.  Caroline  Mahler,  423  Pearl  St.,  Lancaster,  who  was  89  years  old  on  Dec.  31,  and  whose  life-long 
>bby  is  fishing,  displays  her  favorite  fishing  rod,  given  her  by  her  grandson,  J.  Donald  Mahler,  with 
hom  she  lives. 


EX-FISHERMEN 

#6 

Said  Fisherman  Lowe, 

Why  lug  H20? 

For  water  is  water,  I deem. 

There’s  surely  a brook, 

If  you’re  using  a hook. 

Why  carry  a jug  or  canteen? 

He  drank  deeply,  one  noon, 

From  a scummy  lagoon, 

That  he  hadn’t,  he  shortly  was  wishing. 
He  died  yet  that  day, 

And  needless  to  say. 

Lie  hasn’t  done  any  more  fishing. 

— Carston  Ahrens 


WARREN  SPORTSMEN 
REORGANIZE 

Officers  of  the  Warren  Field  and  Stream  Club 
of  Warren,  Pa.  who  were  elected  recently  to  serve 
for  the  year  1946  are — 

President L.  N.  Donaldson 

312  Jackson  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa. 

1st  V.  Pres Howard  Lauffenberger 

1002  Conewango  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa. 

2nd  V.  Pres Carl  Bengtson 

107  West  St.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Secretary Wm.  R.  Simonsen 

Court  House,  Warren,  Pa. 

Ass'l.  Secretary 0.  C.  Tritt 

Court  House,  Warren,  Pa. 

Treasurer Curt  Sasserson 

Kinzua  Rd.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Co.  Council  Repr Guy  McKinley 

13  Jackson  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Alternate  Repr Chas.  Springer 

143  Phillips  St.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Dist.  Repr F.  M.  Geer 

North  Warren,  Pa. 

Alternate  Repr Guy  McCloskey 

320  Park  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa. 


A Branch  Public  Information  Office  of  the 
FOURTH  Naval  District  Public  Information 
Office  has  been  opened  at  2998  N.  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Telephone:  4-5916 — 
Ext.  12. 

It  is  prepared  to  provide  high  ranking  Naval 
officers  as  speakers  for  clubs,  associations, 
schools,  etc. 

Motion  picture  films  on  a'most  all  phases  of 
Naval  activity  and  Naval  action  filmed  during 
the  war  may  be  obtained  by  responsible  or- 
ganizations for  showings  before  their  groups. 

You  are  also  invited  to  use  a direct  information 
service  by  telephone  or  letter  concerning  various 
Naval  activities. 


SPORTSMEN’S  CLUB  ELECTS 
OFFICERS  AT  MEETING 

The  Bedford  Bod  and  Gun  Club  elected 
officers  at  its  meeting  for  1946  held  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  room. 

Fred  Sammel  was  named  president,  John  Jor- 
dan, vice-president,  Vaughn  Whisker,  secretary 
and  Joe  Allen,  treasurer.  Ross  Brown  was  chosen 
as  delegate  to  the  county  federation,  with 
Richard  Lins  as  alternate  representative. 

Dewey  Miller  commented  on  several  future 
meetings  to  be  held  by  state  and  district  sports- 
men’s organizations  and  their  importance  to 
sportsmen. 

William  Mclllnay,  local  fish  warden,  was  in- 
troduced and  welcomed  back  after  serving  16 
months  in  Europe  and  6 months  in  the  Pacific 
area.  Air.  Alclllnay  commented  on  his  experience 
in  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  various  countries  he 
visited. 

E.  M.  Woodward,  local  game  warden,  gave  a 
report  on  the  fox  situation  in  the  state  and  the 
amount  of  bounty  paid  to  hunters.  Air.  Shaffer, 
game  protector  of  Martin  Hill,  was  introduced  to 
the  club  by  Mr.  Woodward. 

Earl  Leap,  representing  the  Hyndman  Sports- 
men’s Club,  presented  a number  of  problems  now 
facing  the  hunter  in  regard  to  hunting  wild  tur- 
keys. He  expressed  the  hope  that  some  solution 
could  be  found  to  increase  flocks  in  this  country. 

The  local  club  went  on  record  as  unanimously 
opposing  the  passage  of  a bill  designed  to  restrict 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  own  a gun.  This 
bill,  No.  1678,  introduced  by  Senator  Albert  W. 
Hawkes  of  New  Jersey,  provides  that  every  rifle, 
shotgun  or  pistol  of  more  than  .25  caliber  manu- 
factured since  1899,  must  be  registered  with  the 
F.  B.  I.  under  penalty  of  $2,000  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  one  year,  or  both.  Sportsmen  and  all 
persons  not  affiliated  with  such  an  organization 
were  urged  to  oppose  the  measure  by  writing  to 
their  own  senator  and  request  that  he  vote 
against  this  bill  because  it  is  an  infringement  on 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  bear  arms  as  ex- 
pressed in  Article  2 of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


AN  EDITORIAL  BY 
J.  N.  DARLING 

Don’t  look  now  but  that  hat  going  by  without 
any  head  under  it  is  our  National  Conservation 
Policy. 

For  the  second  time  one  generation,  we  have 
oiled,  gassed  and  munitioned  a world  war  from 
our  mineral  resources,  dug  into  our  stockpile  of 
iron  and  aluminum  for  ships,  tanks  and  planes 
and  mined  our  soil  to  feed  the  allies  and  their 
armies.  Chemical  explosives,  synthetic  rubber 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  barrels  of  fuel  oil  all 
have  come  out  of  our  continental  storehouse. 

Just  how  long  can  we  continue  such  lavish 
drains  upon  our  economic  bloodstream  and  re- 
main physically,  economically  and  socially 
vigorous  and  healthy? 

One  need  only  look  at  the  pitiful  remnant  of 
our  forests  and  note  the  present  scarcity  and 
prices  of  lumber  to  realize  how  nearly  empty  are 
some  of  the  bins  in  our  continental  stockpiles  and 
how  directly  our  lives  are  affected  by  over- 
consumption without  adequate  restoration. 
Under  that  empty  hat  which  just  went  by  there 
is  an  almost  total  vacuum  of  knowledge  of  what 
we  have  left  and  the  principles  of  conservation  by 
which  we  may  restore  those  resources  which  are 
restorable  and  control  our  wasteful  impulses 
toward  those  resources  which  are  subject  to  final 
exhaustion  and  no  restoration. 

— Conservation  News. 
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Clarence  College  and  wife  of  Fort  Littleton 
and  nice  black  bass  from  Fennettsburg  Dam. 
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Make  Your  Own  Fly-Tying  Device! 


/'"NBTAIN  a 14-inch  length  of  brake-rod  from  a 
Model  A Ford.  Square  the  ends  with  a file 
and  with  a hack-saw  cut  a 134-inch  slot  exactly 
in  the  center  of  rod  on  one  end.  This  is  the  hard- 
est to  do  and  most  important  part  of  the  job, 
so  be  careful  to  get  your  slot  straight. 

After  slot  is  sawed  use  an  ignition  point  file,  to 
file  the  outer  half  inch  of  slot  smooth.  This,  too, 
is  important  as  this  is  the  part  that  holds  the 
shank  of  the  hook  firmly.  Now  put  a thin  piece  of 
metal  in  the  slot  to  hold  the  slotted  parts  in  the 
original  position,  measure  back  from  slotted  end 
54  of  an  inch  and  center  punch  using  a No.  21 
drill ; drill  hole  all  the  way  through  the  rod.  Now 
be  careful  again  and  using  a No.  13  drill,  drill 
through  just  one  part  of  your  slotted  end,  using 
the  thin  metal  strip  as  a check  and  you  won’t 
have  any  trouble. 

Now  use  a 10/32  tap  and  thread  the  small  hole 
for  your  vise  handle.  Get  a 10/32  machine  screw 
2J4  inches  long  (iron)  from  any  hardware  store. 
The  type  of  head  means  nothing  as  it  will  be  cut 
off;  also  get  a couple  of  extra  10/32  nuts.  Now 
take  the  screw  and  make  a right  angle  bend  34 
inch  from  the  threaded  end,  taking  care  not  to 


damage  threads.  Now  cut  off  head  of  bolt  and 
round  cut  end  with  file;  run  the  two  nuts  on  bolt 
about  34  inch  and  jam  tightly.  Screw  this  in  the 
threaded  hole  and  you  have  your  vise  handle. 
Now  measure,  four  inches  from  the  slotted  end  of 
rod  and  mark  place  in  vise  and  bend  to  a right 
angle,  making  sure  that  the  slot  will  be  in  perfect 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  rod  and  that  the  vise 
handle  will  be  on  right  side. 

Now  cut  a 5/16  inch  thread  1)4  inches  long  on 
solid  end  of  rod  and  get  two  5/16  in.  nuts  and 
washers.  Obtain  a hard  wood  block  1)4  in.  wide, 
4 )4  in.  long  and  34  in.  thick.  One  inch  from  end 
of  block  on  center  line  drill  a 34  in.  hole  34  in. 
deep.  Drill  the  rest  of  the  way  through  the  block 
with  a 5/16  in.  drill.  Using  washers  and  nuts 
mount  vise  on  block  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
ten  cent  C clamp  from  the  dime  store  your  vise 
is  ready  for  table  edge  mounting. 

While  not  to  be  compared  to  a high  grade 
manufactured  vise  it  does  a good  job  for  the 
average  fly-tyer  or  beginner,  and  is  especially 
good  for  tieing  the  rubber  spiders  or  crickets  so 
popular  now. — Courtesy  of  Ohio  Conservationist. 
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Karl  Reitenbach  of  Lykens  with  pickerel 
and  catty  from  Stoney  Creek,  Dauphin  Co. 


Post-war  houses  may  be  constructed  of  a new 
edible  plastic,  this  will  make  it  easier  for  hungry 
relatives  to  eat  you  out  of  house  and  home. 


David  A.  Bilger  of  Selinsgrove,  Pa.  and 
the  2134-in.,  534-lb.  small-mouth  black  bass 
he  caught  in  Penns  Creek. 


BEAR  BITES  WARDEN’S  PANTS 
-WOUNDS  HIS  DIGNITY 

“Big  Bill”  Connors,  Michigan  conser- 
vation officer,  feels  a keen  responsibility  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors  to  the  Alpena 
State  Forest.  Recently,  Bill  was  guiding  a 
group  through  the  area  when  he  spied  two 
bear  cubs  in  a tree.  He  stopped  the  car,  and 
walked  toward  the  tree,  seeking  to  thrill  his 
guests. 

He  did!  The  mother  bear,  hidden  nearby, 
charged  Bill.  The  latter  fled,  but  before  he 
could  reach  the  car,  the  bear  came  close 
enough  to  take  a bite,  slashing  through  his 
heavy  belt,  removing  the  seat  of  his  pants  and 
part  of  the  underlying  epidermis. 

Bill  now  has  scars  to  prove  his  story,  but  if 
you  don’t  believe  him,  he’ll  probably  let  it  go 
at  that. 
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SOME  IMPROVE  STREAMS  WHILE  OTHERS  BUSY 
THEMSELVES  "PUTT’N  THEM  IN" 


Meet  “Bill”  Sandt — the  Guiding  Spirit  in 
stream  improvement 


Under  the  leadership  of  "Bill”  Sandt,  stream  improvement  crew  is  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  one  of 
the  many  dams  on  the  Saucon  Creek  in  Northampton  County.  Folks  speak  quite  highly  of  “Bill”  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BILL  ELLIOTT 

Bill  Elliott  is  dead.  He  wes  known  as  a retired  mail-man  who  had  a cottage  and  a little 
garden  on  French  Creek,  below  Utica,  but  he  will  he  remembered  by  many  a Tyro  as  a nice  old 
gentleman  who  was  never  too  busy  with  his  own  fishing  to  offer  sage  advice  and  the  benefit  of 
his  experience. 

In  that  Promised  Land,  where  one  side  of  the  foam-flecked  Creek  is  always  shady  and  the  big 
fish  strike  deep  and  hard,  may  his  minnows  always  be  lively,  and  his  kind,  old  hands  always 
take  up  the  slack  in  his  line. 


COWANESQUE  VALLEY  ROD 
AND  GUN  CLUB  IS  ORGANIZED 

Big  Sportsmen’s  Club  takes  form  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 


President Orlando  Barocco,  Elkland,  Pa. 

Vice-President  . Franklin  Hall,  Elkland,  Pa. 

Secretary George  Johnson,  Elkland,  Pa. 

Treasurer  Tony  Kowski,  Elkland,  Pa. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Wood,  Game  Protector,  Wellsboro, 
Pa.,  was  there  and  gave  a very  interesting  talk 
on  the  benefifts  of  such  a club.  I also  made  a few 
remarks  and  announcements  of  what  the  other 
clubs  were  doing  and  what,  they  intended  to  do. 

Carl  Pearson,  Eldon  Ackley,  and  George 
Thompson,  all  members  and  officers  of  the  West- 
field  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Westfield,  Pa.,  were  there 
and  assisted  in  getting  the  club  organized. 

Elkland  has  been  without  a Sportsmen’s  group 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  Last  evening  they  got 
off  to  a very  good  start.  There  were  thirty-eight, 
present.  They  voted  to  send  delegates  to  the 
County  organization  and  said  within  three 
months  they  would  have  the  largest  membership 
of  any  group  in  Tioga  County.  Meetings  are  to 
be  held  each  month,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
directors  will  be  appointed  from  Nelson,  Osceolo, 
and  Knoxville. 


Rev.  D.  F.  Puttman,  ardent  angler,  planting  Rainbow  trout  in  Birch  Run,  Adams  County.  P.  W.  Stall- 
smith  watching  the  planting.  Tom  Norris,  State  Forester,  discussing  fish  with  the  messenger  on  the  fish 
truck. 

Picture  taken  by  John  S.  Ogden,  Fish  Warden 
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THERE  is  always  something  to  see  or  do,  up 
the  creek.  Regardless  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  hour  of  the  day  or  prevailing  weather  con- 
ditions. The  creek — almost  any  one — will  fur- 
nish worthwhile  entertainment  for  anybody 
normally  equipped  with  vision  and  appreciation 
of  Nature’s  (sometimes  fantastic)  handiwork. 

It  happens  that  my  favorite  is  French  Creek — 
the  lower  thirty  miles  of  it — from  the  mouth  of 
Cussewago  Creek  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Allegheny  River.  The  creek  has  contributed 
liberally  to  my  practical  education  since  my  first 
established  residence  beside  it,  in  1884.  I learned 
to  fish  and  swim  in  French  Creek — my  first 
lessons  in  entomology  were  taught  me  there,  by 
the  mosquito  and  the  hellgramite.  I learned  to 
manage  any  type  of  boat  common  to  it.  I have 
fallen  in  it,  skated  on  it  and  once  had  to  pump 
nine  feet  of  it  out  of  the  cellar.  I saw  the  creek  in 
those  days  when  lumber  barges,  floating  down  on 
the  spring  floods,  were  common  and  helped  get 
the  last  one  over  a riffle  below  the  village.  I saw 
it  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  times  of  drought  as  well  as 
in  the  throes  of  disgorging  immense  quantities  of 
heavy  ice.  Collectively,  I have  spent  a lot  of  my 
life  just  sitting  at  some  vantage  point,  watching 
it.  I feel  indebted  to  it  for  the  various,  prolonged 
periods  of  first  rate  entertainment  it  has  provided 
down  through  the  years. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  winter — always  re- 
ferred to  by  my  friend.  Bill — as  the  “winter  of 
the  big  ducks”  the  like  of  which  we  never  saw, 
before  or  since.  That  winter  the  eddies  of  the 
creek  were  covered  with  thirty  inches  of  ice. 
The  only  open  water  was  confined  to  narrow 
strips  where  it  ran  too  fast  to  freeze  in  any 
weather.  The  ducks  were  canvas  backs,  mallards, 
mergansers,  pintails  and  another  species  or  two 
which  we  were  unable  to  name.  On  several  oc- 
casions we  saw  hundreds  of  the  various  breeds, 
either  sitting  beside,  or  diving  in  a strip  of  open 
water  no  more  than  fifty  yards  long  and  a dozen 
feet  wide.  There  were  many  such  places  in  a ten- 
mile  stretch  of  the  creek.  The  larger  ducks  con- 
fined their  operations  to  such  of  these  spots  as 
were  screened  off  from  the  railroad  and  the  high- 
way by  bluffs  or  stands  of  hemlock  trees.  To  the 
smaller  and  bolder  species,  were  left  the  exposed 
open  places.  I will  always  regret  that  this 
happened  in  the  days  before  I owned  a camera, 
leaving  me  without  a photographic  record. 

And  there  was  that  summer  when  Bill  and  I 
discovered  the  hideout  of  the  big  muskie,  under  a 
willow  at  the  edge  of  a deep  eddy.  We  named 
him  Spooky  because  he  always  sank  slowly  out  of 
sight  whenever  we  appeared  on  the  scene.  We 
visited  the  spot  often  just  to  see,  as  Bill  put  it,  if 
Spooky  was  “still  on  the  loose.”  We  fished  for 
that  fellow  from  July  to  mid-November,  with 
every  legal  lure  and  ruse  we  could  think  of.  It 
was  a hectic  scramble  to  fish  almost  daily  in  the 
same  eddy  and  yet  keep  the  subject  of  our  quest 
a secret.  We  did  not  intend  to  let  anyone  else 
beat  us  to  that  prize  if  we  could  prevent  it.  Our 
operations  produced  some  fine  game  fish,  but 
even  the  finest  of  these  fell  far  short  of  our  am- 
bition. Bill  voiced  his  disappointment  when  he 
said — “If  I was  an  outlaw  instead  of  a plain 
angler,  I’d  go  after  my  rifle  and  shoot  the  stub- 
born headoff  that  Spooky!  It  would  give  me  a rest, 


By  C.  M.  CAMPBELL 


but  the  fact  is  I’d  give  up  the  gun  just  to  have 
that  baby  well-hooked  on  any  rig  I’ve  got.” 
The  game  went  on  to  the  November  day  when  we 
promised  ourselves  one  last  try. 

The  afternoon  was  cold  and  windy.  An  oc- 
casional sleet  storm  bit  our  faces  as  we  poled  the 
flat  boat  up  to  the  eddy.  There  was  a lone  fisher- 
man there,  fishing  from  a pile  of  driftwood.  We 
paddled  over  to  slip  him  some  matches  at  his  re- 
quest. He  was  a little  old  chap,  much  too  thinly 
clad  for  such  weather.  We  went  on  up  to  a point 
well  out  from  Spooky’s  willow,  anchored  the  boat 
and  started  the  last  lap  of  our  race  for  Spooky. . . . 
We  gave  up  the  battle  at  four  o’clock.  Cramped 
with  the  cold  and  thoroughly  disgusted  we 


cuitous  cruises  brought  the  bird  so  close  in  that 
the  aforesaid  intrepid  sport  tried  to  break  its 
neck  with  the  gun  barrel,  but  lost  his  grip  and  his 
fancy  gun  disappeared  in  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  creek.  The  loon  swam  far  out  into  the  cur- 
rent, turned  over  dead  and  was  borne  swiftly 
away,  while  the  depressed  hunter  relieved  his 
feelings  in  a blast  of  epithets  quite  enlightening! 
Next  morning  he  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a 
helper,  a boat,  a garden  rake  and  a length  of  rope. 
About  two  hours  later  the  gun  was  recovered 
from  under  twelve  feet  of  water.  Except  for  the 
barrel  and  action  half-full  cf  mud  it  was  un- 
damaged. The  excited  sport  cf  yesterday  had 
simmered  down  completely  and  was  inclined  to 
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Summer  afternoon  on  French  Creek — about  twelve  miles  up-creek  from  the  mouth 


headed  for  home.  Passing  the  pile  of  driftwood 
we  saw  the  little  old,  thinly-clad  chap  scrambling 
up  the  steep  bank  to  the  railroad.  Over  his 
shoulder  hung  Spooky,  all  forty-seven  inches  and 
twenty-three  pounds  of  him,  which  we  verified, 
later,  at  the  village  general  store! 

Among  the  birds  that  visit  this  section  of  the 
creek  more  or  less  frequently,  are  the  wild  swan, 
of  which  I have  noted  three  specimens,  a flock  of 
snowy  egrets  who  spent  the  summer  of  1933  here 
and  a loon.  This  loon — the  only  one  I ever  saw — 
appeared  at  Meadville,  during  a freshet  in  early 
April,  1888.  The  first  repeating  shotgun  brought 
to  my  notice  appeared  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
hands  of  the  him  ter  who  first  discovered  the  loon. 
This  intrepid  sportsman  opened  fire  immediately 
and  succeeded  in  rendering  the  big  bird  more 
“loony”  than  ever.  It  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
away,  but  swam  around  in  a small  circle  in  mid 
stream.  Shot  after  shot  had  no  further  effect 
except,  perhaps,  to  start  the  loon  to  widen  out 
his  circular  course,  bringing  him  ever  nearer  to 
the  man  with  the  gun.  Finally,  one  of  these  cir- 


treat  the  occurrence  as  a great  joke — on  the  loon- 
We  will  never  forget  the  beaver.  I mean  the  first 
one  Bill  and  I ever  saw.  We  had  poled  our  boat 
up  the  creek  about  two  miles  to  fish  for  wall-eyed 
pike,  had  caught  two  and  a big  bass.  The  late 
October  day  was  raw  and  cold.  The  water  line 
was  decorated  by  a crystal-clear  fringe  of  ice 
along  the  banks.  On  the  way  home,  with  a mile 
yet  to  go,  we  entered  a stretch  of  swift  water 
that  ran  over  a riffle  with  the  speed  of  a race 
horse.  Bill  sat  up  front  with  a boat  pole  across 
his  knees  and  I,  in  the  rear  seat,  using  a paddle  to 
hold  our  course  down  the  channel.  Suddenly 
Bill  pointed  frantically  to  his  left,  trying  to  hiss 
something  to  me  that  I could  not  hear.  Giving  a 
quick  look  in  the  direction  indicated,  I had  a 
glimpse  of  a big  beaver  lying,  mostly  submerged, 
close  inshore.  The  next  instant  the  boat  hit  a 
rock,  throwing  us  both  into  the  icy  water  which 
proceeded  to  fold  over  us  like  a blanket.  Fortu- 
nately, the  boat  ran  high  on  the  rock  and  hung 
there,  tilted  at  a crazy  angle.  With  my  teeth 
chattering  so  that  I couldn’t  speak  a word,  I 
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The  Bond  'Twixt  a Man  and  a Boy 

BALL  SARR — Prologue 

I followed  the  creek  to  the  graveyard,  and  sought  out  a lonely  grave; 

I stood  there  in  silence  and  wonder;  no  murmur,  no  sound  it  gave. 

This  was  no  place  for  words,  no  place  for  the  sound  of  men; 

Only  the  cry  of  a distant  crow  broke  the  silence  at  hand. 

My  tho’ts  wandered  back  thru  the  long  fleeting  years  as  I stood  in  that  charnel 
To  an  old  man  who’d  been  my  companion,  long  buried  in  slumber  eternal. 

An  hour  I stood  reminiscing  over  the  buried  sage; 

I thox’t  of  the  pleasure  we’d  shared  in  the  years  of  my  Childhood  age. 

Poem 

Deep-tangled  wildwood,  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

The  hours  I spent  with  Ball  Sarr 

Many  the  gloaming,  in  memory  roaming, 

He’d  talk  and  I’d  hark  by  the  hour. 

His  was  a ken  born  of  stream,  field  and  fen; 

He  knew  all  the  lore  of  the  wildwood. 

The  tales  he  recalled  would  hold  us  enthralled — 

The  hero  and  light  of  our  childhood. 

Each  stream  and  ground  for  long  miles  around 
His  roaming  in  past  years  had  covered. 

When  in  youth’s  early  prime,  long  hours  at  a time, 

He  trekked  where  the  wild  things  hovered. 

He  dwelt  on  a byway,  just  off  the  highway, 

Known  but  to  few  like  myself, 

Friend  to  his  neighbor,  he  thrived  by  his  labor, 

Each  day  in  his  fields  he’d  delve. 

He  taught  us  in  woodlore,  of  hunting,  and  birdlore, 

He  taught  us  to  trap  the  gray  groundhogs. 

He  showed  us  each  hollow  the  spawning  fish  follow, 

And  how  they  were  speared  from  the  brown  bogs. 

His  was  a mind  free  of  life’s  vicious  grind. 

He  thrived  in  the  bosom  of  earth. 

Averse  to  pretension,  conceit,  and  convention, 

He  lived  life  for  all  it  was  worth. 

His  speech,  tho’  enchanting,  was  never  pedantic, 

But,  rather,  its  savor  was  rustic. 

Touched  with  profanity,  yet  not  without  sanity, 

His  language,  tho’  rural,  was  not  musty. 

His  was  the  knowledge  not  gained  in  a college, 

Engendered,  instead,  by  observing. 

He  was  friendly  and  kind,  with  a true,  noble  mind — 

Never  from  decency  swerving. 

His  manners  were  jolly;  his  air  was  bucolic; 

Whenever  we  two  were  together. 

Yet,  if  life  e’er  demand  that  I part  from  this  land, 

I shall  remember  him  ever. 

EPILOGUE 

Alas,  tho’,  the  chill  winds  of  winter  bro’t  death  to  my  teacher  and  friend, 

And  they  laid  him  to  rest  in  that  charnel,  where  Cranberry’s  broad  valley  bends. 

Could  I have  a single  wish  granted,  of  all  I desire  ’twould  be 
To  roam  free  and  wild,  once  more  as  a child — just  this  man  and  me. 

So  clearly  my  mind  conjured  visions  of  memories  dear  and  serene. 

And  somewhere  above  and  beyond  the  drear  dross  of  my  mundane  routine, 

In  memory’s  languid  and  fanciful  realm,  I could  see  by  a river 
A man  and  a boy  wander  over  a hill  and  then  vanish  forever  . . . 

—BYRON  BUCK 
1861  Cambridge  Blvd., 

v Columbus,  Ohio 

NOTE:  The  above  poem  was  presented  for  publication  by  the  Clintonville  Conser- 
vation Club.  The  young  writer  is  expected  home  from  overseas  soon. 
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nodded  toward  the  wooded  bank  and  received  a 
iesponsive  nod  from  Bill.  Once  ashore  we  lost 
no  time — thanks  to  my  water-tight  match  box — 
in  getting  out  of  our  heavy  coats  and  had  a 
roaring  fire  going  in  a convenient  brush  pile  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  Stripped  to  our 
underwear,  we  turned  around  as  close  to  the  blaze 
as  we  could  stand.  In  a matter  of  a few  minutes 
we  had  our  underwear  dry  and  our  bodies  warm 
enough  to  loosen  our  tongues.  In  half  an  hour  all 
our  clothing  was  dry  enough  to  get  into.  When 
we  started  for  home,  Bill — with  a silly  look  on  his 
face — said  “It  just  occurs  to  me,  Chum,  that  the 
reason  we  have  no  nudist  colony  on  the  creek  is 
because  the  initiation  ceremony  is  too  strenuous 
for  the  present  generation.  It  takes  tough  old 
birds  like  us  to  stand  the  racket.” 

I know  no  better  way  to  enjoy  a moonlight 
night  than  to  hop  into  a boat,  equipped  with  cast- 
ing rod  and  flashlight  and  go  up  creek,  far  beyond 
the  lights  and  noises  of  the  city.  Up  where  the 
katydid,  the  whippoorwill  and  screech  owl  fur- 
nish the  music  while  the  moonlight  creates  a 
fairyland  of  places  that,  seen  under  other  con- 
ditions, are  commonplace  indeed.  Those  stealthy 
rustlings,  sharp  snaps  and  little  splashes  you 
hear  along  the  banks,  mean  that  something  is 
there. 

Your  flashlight — cautiously  used — may  reveal 
any  of  our  night-prowlers,  a muskrat,  opossum, 
raccoon  or  a deer.  There  is  always  something 
doing  up  the  creek. 


King’s  Dam — on  the  Cocalico  Creek  in 
Lancaster  County 


Alert  patrolling  by  Fish  Warden  Bob 
Greener  and  quick  cooperation  by  an  in- 
dustrial plant  prevented  a serious  pollution 
case  recently.  Greener  discovered  a trace  of. 
oil  on  the  Chickies  Creek,  south  of  Manheim, 
and  checking,  found  that  it  was  coming  from 
a leak  in  a pipe  line  used  by  the  U.  S.  Asbestos 
Company.  He  notified  the  company  and  the 
repairs  were  made  at  once  with  the  result  that 
few,  if  any  fish,  were  killed. 


Prosecuting  Attorney:  “You  say  that  when 
you  visited  the  nudist  colony  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  you  didn’t  do  a thing  while  there.  Do 
you  realize  that  you  are  under  oath?” 

Old  Guy:  “Yes,  and  do  you  realize  that  I’m 
over  eighty?” 

Visitor:  “I  just  heard  some  nurses  say  some 
unkind  things  about  you.” 

GI  Patient:  “Yea,  ever  since  I’ve  been  here 
they’ve  had  me  on  the  pan.” 


Girl:  “Father,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had 
the  bench  in  the  garden  painted?  The  sergeant 
and  I sat  on  it  last  night  and  he  got  paint  on  his 
pants.” 


Mess  Sergeant  : “Why  don’t  you  eat  your  fish? 
Something  wrong  with  it?” 

Private:  “Long  time  no  sea.” 
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Instrument  used  to  make  hair  line 

Collecting  Old  Fishing  Books 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 

Here’s  another  old  timer,  the  third  edition  of 
Ja.  Chetam’s,  The  Angler  s Vade  Mecum,  1700. 
This  book  is  unique  and  calls  for  special  com- 
ment. It  gives  a great  nnmber  of  recipes  such 
as  how  to  boil  a carp  in  its  own  blood,  etc;  but 
the  most  interesting  parts  have  to  deal  with 
ointments  which  allure  fish  to  the  hook.  Refer 
to  the  reproductions  which  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  concocting  these  magic 
fish  lures.  But  for  all  that,  Chetam  was  a fisher- 
man, of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  after  once 
reading  the  book.  One  will  be  surprised  as  to 
how  little  the  sport  has  advanced  up  to  the  pres- 
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The  Angler’s  Tools 


ent  time.  Chetam  cast  out  as  worthless,  certain 
flies — which,  frcm  Julyan  Barnes  onward,  had 
been  cribbed  by  all  the  old  time  angling  writers 


Being  a Difconrfc  of  Ritbxi,  and 
FifH-Po.HD*,  andFisH, 
and  Fi  * h i h q, 

unworthy  the  peru£d  of  tneft  Angler*. 

The  fcteni  Elisun  natch  txL&gti, 

Jobs  ij.p  Sm&  Peter  f*hi>K*8tbmJgv  iftJHng, 
tbq/  fytuBtbim,  n't  ilfs  go  whb  tbit. 

Index,  Printed  by  TM.  for  Rid) Merritt,  and  jre 
to  be  fold  it  hi*  Shop  In  St.  Duiftsiu 
Chureh-ywd  FUttftre  ct.  * 6 j j. 

— and  substituted  a new  list  cf  originals,  whose 
value  can  be  attested  by  the  numerous  editions 
through  which  the  book  has  passed.  My  copy  of 
this  book  is  autographed  by  Rebecca  Pitts,  a 
most  elusive  and  euphonious  name,  but  some- 
how or  other  I am  unable  to  establish  her  identity. 

This  little  calf  bound  book,  tooled  in  gold, 
happens  to  be  the  first  edition  of  Richard  Bowl- 
ker’s,  Art  of  Angling.  No  date'  appears  on  the 
title  page,  but  Westwood  and  Satchell  in  their 
Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  gives  the  year  1758  with 
a query.  A notation  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  book 
gives  a supposed  date  of  1746.  Probably  its 
publication  date  will  never  be  exactly  deter- 
mined. All  second  and  later  editions  of  this  work 
gave  the  name  of  Charles  Bowlker, — a son  of 
Richard — as  being  the  author.  John  Waller 
Hills  in  his,  A History  of  Fly  Fishing  For  Trout, 
mentions  in  a footnote  that:  “The  first  edition 
of  Bowlker  is  undated,  but  Mr.  Turrell  in  An- 
cient Angling  Authors,  says  that  it  is  dated  1747 
in  the  catalog  of  the  Bodleian  Library.”  I should 
like  to  quote  another  excerpt  from  Hill’s  ex- 
cellent book.  He  says  that:  “Perhaps  this  is  the 
place  to  say  something  about  Bowlker’s  Art  Of 
Angling.  There  were  two  Bowlkers,  Richard  and 
Charles,  father  and  son,  of  Ludlow  in  Shropshire. 


The  first  edition  in  1747  is  by  Richard;  but  in  the 
third  edition  cf  1780  (the  second  edition  of  1774 
I have  never  seen)  and  all  subsequent  ones 
Charles  Bowlker  is  given  as  author.  He  died  in 
1779  and  was  accounted  the  best  fly  fisher  of  his 
day.  After  his  death  the  book  continued  to  be 
issued  under  his  name  until  1854,  some  sixteen 
editions  or  more,  a record  surpassed  by  no  fishing 
book  except  the  Trealyse  and  the  Compleat 
Angler.  It  is  by  far  the  best  book  of  the  period, 
and  an  excellent  manual.  Its  excellence  lies  in 
three  features:  the  directions  for  fly  fishing, 
including  one  of  the  early  recommendations  of 
upstream  fishing,  the  directions  for  fly  dressing, 
and  the  knowledge  shewn  of  the  life  of  the  nat- 
ural fly,  which  is  much  in  advance  of  anything 
that  had  appeared  before.” 

Here’s  another  rare  classic;  the  first  edition  of 
William  Scrope’s,  Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon 
Fishing,  1843.  Scrope  was  said  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a statement 
readily  believed  since  it  was  in  company  with 
Tom  and  Charlie  Purdie — servants  of  Sir  Walter 
— that  that  memorable  trip  “Burning  the 
Water”  was  made  down  the  Tweed — spearing 
salmon  by  torchlight.  Most  of  the  Scottish 
books  on  sport  are  generously  sprinkled  with 
Highland  Dew,  and  this  one  is  no  exception. 
Hearken  to  this: 

“Tom  Purdie’s  eyes  glistened  as  he  followed 
the  course  cf  the  bottle:  three  times  was  his  arm 
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very  well,  and  when  you  Angie,  anoint  the 
Bait  therewith.  - 

§a.  Take  a handful  of  Honfleek,  half  a 
handful  of  ihner-green  Bark  of  the  Ivy  Ihlk  , 
pouadthefe  well  together,  and  prefs  the  Juice 
thereout,  and  wet  your  Mofs  therewith;  and 
when  you  Angle,  put  fix  or  eight  worms  there- 
in'out  of  the  other  bag,  aud  when  fpeot  by 
fifhing,  do  the  like. 

' § n.  Some  ufe  the  Juice  of  Nettles  and 
Houllcek,  as  the  laft  Receipt,  and  feme  duly 
the  juice  of  Houfleek. 

§ 14.  Some  aroint  their  Bait  witluhe  Mar- 
row got  out  of  a Heron’s  Thigh- bbnc, and  home 
‘ ufe  the  Fat  and  Gresfe  of  a Heron- 

§ 15.  Take  the  Bones  or  Scull  of  a -dead 
I Man,  at  the  opening  of  r.  Grave,  and  beat  the 
fame  into  powderya'nd  put  of  this  powder  into 
the  Mofs  whereitr  you-  keep  your  worms  but 
others  like  Grave-earth  as  well. 

| § 16.  Ik  Of  Man’s  fat,  Cats  Fat,  Herons 
(Fat,  and  ot  the  beft  Ajfg-fvtida,  of  each  two 
Drams,  Mummy  finely  powered  two  Drams, 
iCummm- feed  finely  pewdred  two  Scruples, 
and  of  Camphor,  Galbatrum'and  Venice  Tur- 
pentine, of  each  one  Dram,  Civet  grabs  two, 
make  according  to  Art,  all  into  an  Indifiereut 
thin  Oyntmenc, with  the  C i.  5 micalOy  Is  of  La- 
vender, Ahntfc  .and.  Cammomii,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity  ; and  keep  the  fame  in  a nar- 
■ow-mouthed  and  well-glazed  Gallipot,  clcfe 
overed  with  a Bladder  and  Learner;  and 

when 
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hen  you  go  to  Angle,  take  fome  of  it  in  a 
nail  Pewter' box,  made  taper,  and  anointS 
iches  of  the  Line,  next  Hook,  therewith,  and 
hen  waihed  off,  rep . at  the  fame. 

This  Ointment,  which,  for  its  Excellency,  I 
ill  call,  Vngnetitum  Pifcatorum  mirabilt , pro- 
igiouflv  causes  Fiih  to  bite,  if  in  the  band  of 
t Artift,  that  Angles  within  water,  and  in 
toper  Seafons  and  Times,  and  with  fuitable 
tickle  and  baits,  fit  and  proper  for  the  River, 
tafon,  and  Fifli  he  defigns  to  catch.  The 
km’s  Fat  yon  may  get  of  the  London  Chy- 
irgeons,  concerned  in  Anatomy,  and  the  He- 
ins Fat  from  the  Poulterers  in  London  ; the 
ftarctobehad  from Druggifts,  orApothe- 
ries.  And  this  Compofidon  will  ferve  you 
!vo  or  three  Summers  Angiing.  1 forbore 
for  fome  Reafons ) toinfertthe  Lime  in  my 
ft  Edition;  but  now,  fince  it’s  divulged,  va- 
e it  net  the'kfs,  but  efteem  it  as  a Jewel, 
hey  that  would  try 'other  Experiments,  not 
dose  inferred,  and  be  curious,  let  them  con- 
it  2 Book  call’d.  Modern  Cur  tof, ties  of  Art 
ud  Nature,  jag.  » 78  But  upon  frequent  Ef- 
ys»  tois  laft  hath  the  preheimnence,  and  i, 
fund  to  Excel  them  all. 
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tended  to  make  a grasp  at  it,  and  thrice  did 
!■  draw  it  back  with  modest  confusion.  At 
;?th  when  all  were  served  he  could  hold  out  no 
:ger,  but  elongating  his  dexter  he  laid  fast  hold 
i;he  bottle,  and  filling  the  quaigh  to  the  brim, 
bre  goes,’  said  he,  ‘to  the  lousy  stranger.’  ” 
l'arther  downstream,  on  the  same  trip  that 
ning,  Charlie  Purdie — primed  and  not  feeling 
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any  pain — pursued  and  fought  barehanded  an 
otter  in  his  native  element;  how  this  account 
terminated  can  only  be  described  by  one  so 
skilled  and  gifted  with  a pen  as  was  William 
Scrope. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  his  A Creelful  Of  Fishing 
Stories,  mentioned  that  the  first  edition  of  Days 
and  Nights,  published  by  John  Murray  in  1843 
is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  an  angler’s  library. 
As  a matter  of  information  the  hook  contains 
298  pages,  with  five  lines  of  errata  on  the  page 
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immediately  following  the  preface.  All  later 
editions  of  this  work  have  colored  prints  of  the 
young  salmon,  instead  of  the  beautifully  hand 
colored  lithographs  which  appear  in  the  first 
edition;  the  original  drawings  are  said  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a collector.  Bibliotheca  Piscaloria — 
that  indispensable  catalog  of  angling  hooks  so 
necessary  to  the  collector — mentions  that  copies 
of  the  first  edition  are  rare  and  sell  for  about  six 
pounds.  This  was  in  the  year  1883  but  offers  no 
real  information  as  to  its  present  day  worth.  I 
have  both  Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing, 
and  Scrope’s  other  work,  The  Art  of  Deer  Stalking. 
companion  volumes,  beautifully  bound  in  red 
levant  morocco.  Similar  volumes  to  these  were 
recently  offered  over  in  New  York  for  the  sum  of 
$100.00,  which  would  fix  Days  and  Nights  at  about 
$75.00  in  value 

Here  is  a copy  of  the  Fly  Fisher’s  Guide,  by 
George  Cole  Bainbridge.  This  is  one  of  the 
earlier  English  works,  wherein  the  natural  trout 
stream  insects  are  depicted  in  color.  Only  two 
books  on  this  subject  had  preceded  it,  these 
were:  George  Scotcher’s,  The  Fly  Fisher’s  Legacy 
(circa  1800), — an  unusually  rare  item — and  W. 
Carrol’s,  The  Angler’s  Vade  Mecum,  1818,  both 
books  being  illustrated  in  color.  In  Bainbridge’s 
work,  directions  for  imitating  the  natural  insect 
are  given  but  colored  representations  of  the 
artificial  flies  are  lacking.  The  sketches  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  but  the  coloring  by  hand  is 
said  to  be  excellent.  This  book  is  somewhat  water 
stained,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may  have 
slipped  out  of  some  fly  fisher’s  pocket  and  fallen 
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into  the  water,  he  having  taken  it  along  to  iden- 
tify the  trout  stream  insects  encountered. 

How  different  from  the  above  is  this  next  one, 
Alfred  Ronalds’,  The  Fly  Fisher's  Entomology. 
Here  is  a work  of  art  and  no  mistake!  Ronalds 
etched  the  plates  in  dry  point,  and  colored  the 
prints  by  hand  in  water  color,  with  the  result 
that  the  insects  seem  to  he  alive  on  the  pages. 
The  drafting  is  superb,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  nothing  will  ever  surpass  them  in  beauty. 
Taken  all  in  all,  I would  have  the  temerity-  to 
state  that  Ronalds  has  made  the  greatest  con- 
tribution yet  given  to  English  fly  fishing 
literature. 

I should  like  to  include  a great  many  more 
English  works  on  angling — such  as  Barker’s, 
Art  of  Angling,  1651;  Davy’s,  Salmonia,  1828; 
Theophilus  South’s,  The  Fly  Fisher's  Textbook, 
1841;  Richard  Franck’s,  Northern  Memoirs,  1694, 
wherein  he  criticized  Izaak  Walton;  Stoddart’s 
Art  of  Angling,  1835;  Wilson’s  The  Recreations  of 
Christopher  North , 1842;  Michael  Theakston’s, 
A List  of  Natural  Flies,  1853;  Fitzgibbon’s 
{Ephemera)  A Handbook  of  Angling,  1847; 
Francis  Francis,  A Book  on  Angling,  1867;  Grey’s 
Fly  Fishing,  1899;  G.E.M.  Skues,  Minor  Tactics 
of  the  Chalk  Streams  1910 — but  space  does  not 
permit.  I must,  however,  not  forget  to  mention 
the  works  of  Frederick  M.  Halford,  who  while 
not  the  originator  of  dry  fly  fishing,  yet  did  so 
much  to  bring  it  in  front  of  the  public,  that  his 
contribution  to  this  phase  of  angling  made  many 
converts,  and  definitely  raised  the  sport  to  a 
higher  plane.  Halford  was  reputed  to  be  of 
Jewish  extraction,  and  though  some  attempt  was 
made  to  disparage  his  works  by  later  writers,  yet 
they  are  as  popular  today  as  when  they  originally 
appeared  on  the  market  around  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  He  was  the  father  of  dry  fly  fishing, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  original 
impetus  from  reading  Ronalds’,  Fly  Fisher’s 
Entomology.  Halford’s  works  and  their  titles 
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follow:  Floating  Flies  and  How  lo  Dress  Them; 
Dry  Fly  Fishing  in  Theory  and  Practice;  Dry  Fly 
Entomology;  Making  a Fishery;  Modern  Develop- 
ment of  the  Dry  Fly;  The  Dry  Fly  Man's  Hand- 
book; and  an  Angler’s  Autobiography. 

( Continued  next  month) 
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POLIOMYELITIS . . . 

(Continued from  Page  3) 

the  virus.  That  was  brought  home  to  us  very 
markedly  last  year  in  Brookfield.  Three  adjoin- 
ing homes  there  had  cases  of  infantile  paralysis. 
The  first  one  we  discovered  was  an  eight-year-old 
girl  who  lived  in  the  middle  house.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, the  mother  stated:  “You  know,  I 
hate  to  be  nosey  about  my  neighbors,  but  I 
wish  you  would  go  over  and  see  the  eight-year-old 
girl  next  door  who  is  a playmate  of  my  daughter, 
and  who  hasn’t  been  feeling  well  the  last  couple 
of  weeks.  She  is  not  snapping  out  of  it  very  fast 
and  she  has  a little  nasal  talk.  When  she  takes  a 
drink  of  water  quickly  it  comes  out  through  her 
nose.”  I actually  found  that  this  was  the  first 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  in  this  outbreak. 

The  third  case  was  a man  of  thirty-three.  He 
had  a week’s  vacation  and  decided  he  would 
scrape  and  paint  his  house.  He  started  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  began  scraping  and  painting 
and  kept  working  steadily  until  Thursday  when 
he  noticed  he  stopped  sweating.  He  drank 
a lot  of  coffee  and  tea,  but  that  didn’t  help.  On 
Saturday  we  picked  him  up  with  a rigid  neck  and 
back — infantile  paralysis. 

There  were  fourteen  other  people  in  those  three 
homes  who  were  in  contact  with  the  known  cases 
of  infantile  paralysis.  We  took  stool  specimens 
of  these  individuals  and  injected  them  in  mon- 
keys. Nine  of  the  14  carried  the  virus  of  infantile 
paralysis.  Actually,  they  had  probably  con- 
tracted the  disease,  but  it  was  clinically  mani- 
fested only  by  a headache  or  a sore  throat  or  a 
little  diarrhea  and  did  not  develop  into  bulbar  or 
spinal  poliomyelitis. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  poliomyelitis  is  a com- 
mon disease,  as  common  as  measles,  but  why  it 
kills  one  here,  cripples  another  there,  and  gives  a 
hundred  other  people  only  mild  discomfort, 
generally  not  even  recognized  as  poliomyelitis,  is 
still  undetermined. 

The  recovery  of  poliomyelitis  virus  from  the 
sewerage  systems  of  densely  populated  cities,  such 
as  New  York,  Detroit,  Charleston  and  Chicago,  is 
further  evidence  that  the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis 
may  be  found  in  human  wastes. 

In  the  study  of  infantile  paralysis  epidemics,  it 
was  first  shown  by  Caverly  in  1894  in  the  Otter 
Creek  Valley  of  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  and 
later  observed  by  Kling  in  Sweden  about  1900 
that  poliomyelitis  followed  “water  courses.”  It 
was  also  observed  in  many  of  these  epidemics  that 
the  streams  were  polluted  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
river  and  water  was  taken  from  these  streams  by 
cities  for  drinking  purposes  at  the  lower  end. 

Periodically,  reports  of  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  seem  to  show  a majority  of  the  victims 
living  near  a brook  or  stream  highly  polluted  with 
human  wastes.  In  Cleveland  a few  years  back 
when  they  had  an  outbreak  of  infantile  paralysis, 
research  workers  recovered  the  germs  from  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  of  a fish  caught  from  a 
highly  polluted  stream  in  the  area  of  the  epidemic. 

The  favorable  breeding  places  for  flies  along 
streams  which  show  a high  pollution  have  also 
been  emphasized  by  students  of  epidemics  of 
infantile  paralysis.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  under  the  date  of  June  9, 
1945,  editorially  discussed  “Flies,  Food  and 
Poliomyelitis.”  In  this  editorial,  they  stressed 
the  recovery  of  the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis 
from  flies,  and  further  stated  that  in  the  study  of 
the  epidemic  in  North  Carolina  last  year,  “direct 
evidence  was  supplied  that  fecal  material,  sewage, 
or  contact  with  flies  by  the  individual,  his  food 
or  fomites  may  actually  constitute  a link  in  the 
chain  of  infection  with  poliomyelitis.” 
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Here  is  what  happened  in  North  Carolina  last 
year.  Although  I directed  the  treatment  at  the 
hospital,  which  had  over  a thousand  patients,  I 
was  likewise  interested  in  the  epidemiological 
investigation  that  was  being  carried  on  by  Yale 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University  research  workers. 

The  Piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina  follows 
a river  course,  and  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
occurred  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  the  hottest  sum- 
mer they’d  had  in  some  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  no  spring  rains,  which  made  it  unusually 
dry.  There  were  many  little  mountain  streams, 
and  the  towns  along  these  streams  dumped  their 
sewage  into  these  waters.  Because  of  the  dry 
season,  there  was  little  dilution  of  this  sewage, 
thus  producing  a favorable  medium  for  fly  breed- 
ing. Along  that  route  came  poliomyelitis.  We 
can  see  how  it  may  be  spread  from  polluted 
streams  by  flies  to  a susceptible  population. 
Poliomyelitis  spreads  like  ripples  when  you  toss  a 
stone  in  a lake  or  a pool.  It  hits  hardest  where 
the  stone  drops  and  the  further  out  it  goes,  the 
lighter  it  gets  in  proportion  and  gradually  fades 
away.  The  same  condition  prevailed  this  year  in 
Rockford.  It  hit  very  hard  in  Rockford,  then  in 
a couple  of  weeks  Freeport  , Belvidere,  Dixon  and 
Peoria  had  increased  incidence  of  cases. 


Actually,  the  tests  that  proved  the  relationship  of 
flies  to  poliomyelitis  occurred  at  a very  poor  moun- 
tain home  in  North  Carolina  in  /.944  where  there 
were  two  cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  investi- 
gators found  two  children  sick  with  poliomyelitis. 
It  was  a dilapidated  home  near  a mountain  stream 
with  an  “ outdoor ” type  of  a privy  in  the  house. 
Everything  excreted  by  the  family  went  into  the 
stream  or  on  the  banks.  Neighbors  were  known  to 
have  brought  in  food  for  the  children.  At  the  time 
these  two  cases  were  discovered,  the  investigators 
found  food  covered  with  fly -specks  in  the  home. 
This  food  was  fed  to  chimpanzees  who  excerted  the 
virus  of  poliomyelitis  for  a period  of  from  one  to 
two  months  after  ingestion  of  this  food.  NEITHER 
had  shown  virus  in  the  stools  prior  lo  eating  the  lest 
food. 

Recently,  I have  been  interested  in  a study  of  a 
concentrated  outbreak  in  a small  community 
where  sanitary  facilities  seem  above  average. 
For  two  consecutive  years  cases  of  poliomyelitis 
have  occurred  in  a definite  area  of  the  town  with- 
in a short  period  of  time.  A thorough  study  re- 
vealed that  during  this  period,  birds  of  a migra- 
tory type  came  to  the  infantile  paralysis  stricken 
area  and  spent  the  nights  in  trees.  It  was  ob- 
served that  there  was  a great  deal  of  bird  excreta 
present  not  only  on  the  sidewalks  but  on  the 
lawns,  roofs,  and  houses.  This  excreta  was  a good 
medium  for  propagation  of  flies.  It  was  observed 
that  the  fly  population  was  very  high  at  the  time. 
It  could  be  assumed  that  these  birds  might  have 
come  in  contact  with  water  heavily  contaminated 
with  human  wastes  and  that  their  excreta  might 
contain  the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis. 

The  possibility  of  birds  carrying  fecal  material 
from  one  area  where  infantile  paralysis  may  be 
present  to  another  area  where  previously  there 
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was  an  absence  of  the  disease  must  also  b> 
scientifically  considered.  Since  flies  may  can- 
virus  of  polio  externally  on  their  feet  and  wing 
as  well  as  in  their  stomachs,  you  see  the  possi 
bility  this  field  of  investigation  opens. 


I have  attempted  to  show  the  possibility  of  spreat 
of  infantile  paralysis  and  other  sewage  born 
diseases  by  polluted  streams.  The  abundance  o 
poliomyelitis  virus  in  human  wastes  plus  the  uni 
versal  dumping  of  human  wastes  into  our  streams 
supplements  and  supports  the  prolonged  observa 
lion  of  outbreaks  of  infantile  paralysis  along  watt 
routes.  The  observation  is  that  flies  are  abundantb 
present  during  times  of  epidemics  in  many  areas 
Flies  may  be  the  connecting  link  from  the  pollute 
source  to  the  human  individual.  The  fact  that  in 
fantile  paralysis  is  primarily  a disease  of  summei 
and  early  fall  ties  up  clinically  with  water  pollutioi 
and  fly  studies. 


If.  as  an  earlier  speaker  stated,  we  are  to  en 
courage  the  generalized  use  of  our  natural  re 
sources,  we  ought  to  clean  them  up  and  eradicati 
human  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  that  polluti 
them.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  for  man’ 
years  interested  itself  in  the  cleaning  of  pollute! 
streams  for  reasons  of  conservation  of  fish  an< 
other  wild  life.  I ask  that  you  extend  your  plea: 
and  forces  to  this  matter  of  conserving  and  savin; 
human  life. 


The  war  is  over  and  we  are  going  lo  spend  mil 
lions,  probably  billions,  of  dollars  on  highways  t<  ' 
take  us  to  beautiful  recreational  areas  that  todw 
are  actually  dangerous  lo  human  life.  New  cars 
the  airplane,  put  us  where  we  have  easier,  quicke . 
access  to  nature.  Shorter  work  weeks  give  us  mor 
abundant  leisure  to  seek  the  outdoors.  If  nature  i 
lo  be  enjoyed  in  safety,  without  apprehension  q 
disease,  pollution  must  be  abated.  It  is  a sad,  bu 
true  commentary  that  so  much  of  the  pollution  it 
present  at  or  near  the  masses  of  our  populalior 
most  desperately  in  need  of  fresh  air,  sunshine  am 
wholesome  recreation.  The  cleansing  of  our  water, 
is  a big  job,  too  big  for  any  one  individual  or  group 
It  will  take  united  effort,  zealous  effort  by  ever] 
person  and  organization  with  the  health  and  well 
being  of  America  at  heart. 

The  League,  with  its  nationwide  organizatior 
and  its  reputation  for  unselfish  service  in  the  de 
fense  of  soil,  woods,  waters  and  wildlife,  cai 
assist  materially  in  this  great  and  urgent  task 
Every  person  crippled  by  poliomyelitis  wh< 
walks  awkwardly,  often  in  pain,  along  the  road: 
and  sidewalks  of  the  nation,  should  be  a livin; 
challenge  to  all  of  you  to  bring  about  the  elimina 
tion  of  pollution  from  American  waters.  W<  |, 
can,  we  must,  break  that  sewage  pollution  linl 
in  the  transmission  chain  of  water-borne  diseases 


ANGLER  HOOKS  8-POUND, 
30-INCH  SALMON 

Paul  Fink,  Millersville,  R 1,  has  earned  the 
distinction  of  landing  the  biggest  salmon  yel 
caught  off  the  bridge  at  Safe  Harbor.  The  30- 
inch  beauty  tipped  t he  scales  at  exactly  8 pounds 

Fink,  who  has  many  fine  salmon  to  his  credil 
since  the  season  opened,  used  a stone  “cattie’ 
for  bait  and  relied  on  a double  hook.  He  netted 
the  salmon  after  a hectic  20  minutes’  battle. 


Patient  (recovering  from  an  operation):  “Whj 
are  all  the  blinds  drawn,  Doctor?” 

Doctor:  “Well  there’s  a fire  across  the  street 
and  I didn’t  want  you  to  think  that  the  operatior 
was  a failure.” 


1946 
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SPORTSMAN  VS.  ? 

By  DONALD  B.  BROOKS 


IT  WAS  about  6.00  p.m.  on  Dyberry  Creek. 

The  day  had  been  perfect.  The  air  clear, 
sparkling,  invigorating  and  the  sky  adorned  with 
large  fluffy  cumulus  clouds  that  had  been  chang- 
ing their  fantastic  shapes  of  queer  faces  and 
grotesque  forms  by  an  angling  wind  from  the 
west.  Truly  nature’s  own  kaleidoscope  not  to  be 
sullied  with  earthly  hands.  It  was  a day  that  in 
each  hour  my  mind  was  not  on  business  but  would 
I get  finished  in  time  to  reach  the  stream  for  the 
evening  hatch. 

As  I changed  my  clothes  and  fitted  my  rod  I 
could  only  think  of  the  hours  of  contentment  this 
little  creek  had  given  me.  For  over  thirty  years  I 
had  taken  native  trout  and  in  later  years  state 
stocked  “browns”  and  “rainbows.”  Beauties. 
The  stream  side  lunches  at  Tom  Dunn’s  pool  of 
simmering  trout.  Yes  and  steaks  too.  The  friend- 
ships cemented  in  this  Nature’s  own  Cathedral. 
The  doe  and  fawn  surprised  while  taking  their 
morning  drink.  The  family  of  Mallards  that 
made  their  home  at  the  Falls  Pool  and  would 
float  slowly  out  of  the  tail  and  then  coast  at  ex- 
press speed  in  the  fast  water  to  the  Forks  Pool 
below.  The  wood  duck  feather  I found  which 
combined  with  the  hackle  of  a first  prize  Buff 
Cochin  made  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
Light  Cahill  I ever  used. 

How  many  trout  had  I taken  in  those  thirty 
years?  I really  don’t  know.  Taking  trout  had 
been  incidental.  Trout  fishing  was  the  important 
thing. 

But  as  I mused  another  angler  came  wading 
down  stream,  apparently  an  intelligent  fellow. 
He  had  a tin  box  nicely  painted  with  the  word 
"Bait”  strapped  to  his  waist  and  a twenty  pound 
creel  hanging  from  his  shoulder. 

“How’s  fishing?”  he  asked.  I replied,  “I  just 
got  here  but  there  is  a nice  hatch  coming  on  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  good.” 

“Don’t  think  so,”  he  grumbled,  “I  was  here 
before  I went  to  work  this  morning  and  took  the 
limit  in  an  hour  and  a half.  Been  fishing  now  since 
four  thirty  and  only  got  four.” 

Ordinarily  I have  a temper  that  would  make 
(the  Terrible  Tempered  Mr.  Bangs  look  like  the 
Timid  Soul  but  this  time  I was  actually  sick. 
'Here  in  this  hallowed  spot,  owned  by  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  kept  as  nature  had  carved  it,  no 
blatant  signboards  to  discord  the  symphony  of 
woods  and  stream  with  its  deer,  grouse,  ducks, 
beaver  and  trout.  All  to  be  spoiled,  tarnished  and 
defiled  by  the  man  who  believes  in  rationing  for 
everybody  except  his  own  selfish  self.  This  was 
the  forest’s  prime  evil. 

However,  a few  evenings  later  I met  Doc  on 
Brodheads  Creek.  Who  is  Doc?  Well,  I’ll  tell 
you.  He  is  a tooth  "puller  outer”  and  lives  some- 
where near  Pittsburgh.  Each  year  both  he  and 
Mrs.  Doc  come  to  the  Brodheads  for  two  weeks. 
They  come  by  sleeper  to  New  York  then  to 
Stroudsburg  and  thence  six  miles  by  taxi  to  their 
hotel.  His  tackle  is  the  answer  to  an  angler’s 
Iprayer  and  kept  in  the  condition  of  the  Bishop’s 
prayer  book. 

When  I met  Doc  that  evening  he  was  sitting  on 
a rock  at  the  Cliff  Pool.  Shaking  hands,  I said, 
j“Fishing?”  Smiling,  he  replied,  “Just  looking  for 
a good  one  to  show.”  Pointing  his  rod  he  said, 
“There  is  a small  one  about  ten  inches  rising  out 
There  but  guess  I’ll  wait  till  he  grows  up.  He  is 
having  a grand  time.” 

“When  did  you  get  in?”  I asked. 

“Been  here  a week  now.” 

“Caught  any?” 


He  grinned,  “Nope,  been  looking  most  of  the 
lime.” 

He  blew  a whiff  of  some  mighty  nice  smelling 
tobacco  from  his  pipe  and  said  “Why  don’t  you 
try  for  that  little  cuss  out  there?  He’s  sure  on 
feed.” 

“Guess  not,”  said  I,  stifling  a tremendous  urge. 

It  had  gotten  quite  dark  so  we  walked  slowly 
to  the  hotel  for  an  evening  of  arm  chair  fishing 
at  the  Liar’s  Club  with  Charlie  and  Lou. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  next  morn- 
ing and  I did  not  return  for  another  week,  just  in 
time  to  bid  Doc  “Goodby”  until  next  year. 

“Well,  how  did  you  make  out  this  trip?”  I 
asked. 

“Best  trip  I ever  had.  Come  up  to  my  room  I 
want  to  show  you  something.”  There  was  a 
gleam  in  his  eye  and  a spring  to  his  walk  as  we 
ascended  the  stairs.  He  went  to  his  trunk  and 
carefully  took  out  a large  sheet  of  matt  paper  and 
there,  sketched  on  it,  with  professional  skill,  was 
a black  and  white  drawing  in  all  detail  of  a trout. 
Not  a ten  incher  but  TWENTY  TWO  inches 
from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  tail.  A 
magnificent  specimen. 

“Where?,”  “HOW?,”  “What  fly?,”  "Dry?,” 
“Wet?,”  “What  size?,”  “3x?,”  “4x?,”  "What 
time?,”  I couldn’t  ask  the  questions  fast  enough. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “Have  a spot  of  Bourbon  and 
I’ll  tell  you.” 

Well  I am  not  going  to  give  his  description  of 
the  forty  minutes  from  the  rise  to  the  net  but  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doc’s  taxi  took  them  away,  a very, 
very  happy  pair,  with  just  ONE  fish  for  two 
weeks  of  fishing,  frozen  and  packed  ever  so  care- 
fully in  ice  for  the  long  train  ride  home.  I thought 
back  to  the  guy  who  took  the  limit  in  the  morn- 
ing but  grumbling,  only  caught  four  that  same 
afternoon. 

Surely  by  our  deeds  we  are  known. 


STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  GETS 
$1,000  CHECK  FROM  PAGNOTTI 

Old  Forge  Coal  Operator  Makes  Gift  to  Com- 
pensate for  Accidental  Killing  of  Trout  in 
Schuylkill  County 

The  State  Fish  Commission  ‘received  from 
Louis  Pagnotti,  Old  Forge  coal  operator,  a check 
for  SI, 000,  which  Commissioner  C.  A.  French 


said  will  be  used  to  restock  Deep  Creek,  Schuyl- 
kill County,  with  trout. 

Pagnotti  made  the  gift,  French  said,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  accidental  killing  of  fish  in  the  stream 
last  June  in  connection  w ith  a stripping  operation 
of  the  Indian  Head  Coal  Company,  owned  by 
Pagnotti. 

“It  is  a wonderful  gesture,”  French  stated,  ex- 
plaining the  money  will  go  into  the  fish  fund  to  be 
used  when  water  in  the  creek  can  again  support 
aquatic  life. 

He  said  the  stream  was  “practically  cleaned 
out”  near  the  operation  when  a dynamite  blast 
set  off  by  the  company  released  large  reservoirs  of 
acid  mine  water  into  the  stream. 

“The  area  had  been  mined  by  free  lancers  and 
the  company  did  not  know  the  water  was  there,” 
French  said. 

He  added  Pagnotti  wrote  the  Commission  and 
the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board,  which  had  in- 
vestigated the  incident,  that  he  was  “terribly 
sorry”  for  the  fish  killing  and  wanted  to  do  what 
he  could  to  correct  it. 


SPORTSMEN  FIND  BODY 
OF  HUNTER 

County  Posse  Locates  Chester  Sportsman 
Missing  47  Days 

A posse  of  103  Tioga  County  and  Chester, 
Penna.,  sportsmen,  led  by  Tioga  County  Fish 
Warden,  Leland  Cloos,  of  Middlebury  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  search  for  29-year-old  Chester 
hunter,  Albert  Manuel,  missing  since  November 
27. 

Manuel’s  body  w7as  found  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  directly  south  of  the  Algerine 
Hunting  Club  in  Lycoming  County,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Tioga  County  border  in  the 
thickly-wooded  Red  Run  section.  His  body  was 
identified  on  the  spot  by  Arthur  McLaughlin  of 
Chester,  Manuel’s  companion  on  the  November 
hunting  trip. 

The  sportsmen’s  posse,  including  76  Tioga 
County  sportsmen  and  27  from  the  Chester  area, 
met  at  Morris,  and  were  furnished  transporta- 
tion by  the  Morris  Rod  and  Gun  Club  to  the  area 
where  the  missing  hunter  had  been  operating. 
Food  for  the  posse  was  also  furnished  by  the 
Morris  Club. 

Manuel’s  body  w as  found  at  11  a.m.,  face  down 
writh  coat  removed  and  gun  on  the  ground  nearby. 
It  is  believed  that  the  man  was  overcome  by  ill- 
ness as  he  was  making  his  way  back  to  camp.  A 
roughly  constructed  seat  in  a large  tree  was  found 
by  the  party  as  evidence  that  he  had  made  some 
move  toward  the  camp  when  he  fell. 
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Honor  Roll 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


* FRED  E.  HEANEY 

* HOLLAND  D.  CRONK 
x CLARENCE  GRIFF A 

x DALE  ARNER 
x JOHN  ALSPAUGH 
x ALTON  JONES 
x MAHLON  BREON 
x JACK  SAXION 
x PAUL  POORMAN 
x CHARLES  KUSTANBAUTER 
x BUDD  SAMPSELL 
x HAROLD  STITZER 
x NORMAN  SICKLES 
GERALD  PARKER 
x VINCENT  OSWALD 
x WARREN  HAMMER 
x ROY  SMITH 
x WESLEY  BECKWITH 
x LEROY  SORENSON 
x SPENCER  POTTER 
x BENJAMIN  DONLEY 
x JAMES  PETERS 
x ARTHUR  BRADFORD 
x MELBOURNE  SORENSON 
x CYRIL  REGAN 
x ANDREW  S AVAGE 
NEVIN  LEDANE 


x BUDD  BROOKS 
x GEORGE  MAGARGEL 
x ROBERT  BROWN 
EARL  HENRY  MARSH 
x DONALD  L.  HOUSER 
x ALBERT  BRUNGART 
x JOHN  C.  LOCKHART 
x GLEN  R.  SPENCER 
x CHARLES  F.  STARK 
x GORDON  C.  BURDICK 
x NORMAN  LEONARD  BLUM 
x WARD  M.  SAMPSELL 
x JOSEPH  P.  MEYERS 
x ALBERT  E.  BESECKER 
x JAMES  ARTHUR  MAY 
x DANIEL  J.  O’NEILL 
JOHN  F.  G.  RIEDEL 
PAUL  PECHART 
RAY  E.  LAIR 
x KENNETH  ALEY 
x WILLIAM  E.  McILNAY 
x FRANK  IvIRCHNER 
x ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 
x C.  W.  SHEARER 
x LESTER  C.  OGDEN 
x GEORGE  W.  CROSS 
X RICHARD  HEFFERAN 
X FREDERICK  E.  STONE 
CLARENCE  S.  HUTCHINSON 
JAMES  FRANCIS  HANNA 


x GEORGE  FOX 
THEODORE  J.  DINGLE,  JR. 
x CHARLES  EGLINGER 


RALPH  BERKEY 

*Made  Supreme  Sacrifice 
xDiscliarged 

" That  Government  of  the  People— by  the  People  and 
for  the  People— Shall  not  Perish  from  the  Earth” 

—A.  LINCOLN 


# 

To  Our  Readers: 

Due  to  conditions  entirely  beyond  our  control  it  becomes  necessary 
that  we  offer  an  explanation  for  the  late  delivery  of  your  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler. 

The  reason  for  not  receiving  your  magazine  regularly  is  due  to  the 
extreme  shortage  of  paper. 

This  situation  is  becoming  more  alarming  with  each  succeeding  day 
and  in  a recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations it  has  been  very  strongly  indicated  that  unless  the  paper 
condition  improves  soon,  many  pamphlets  and  other  Department 
publications  will  be  compelled  to  suspend. 

We  are  hopeful  that  The  Angler  will  be  spared  and  that  paper 
will  become  available  for  its  continued  publication — but — sincerely, 
we  have  no  assurance  whatever. 

If  your  Angler  is  late  in  reaching  you,  you  can  be  sure  that  we 
have  done  our  level  best  to  get  it  there  on  time.  Our  existence  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  grave  paper  situation  over  which  we  have  no 
control. 

Unlike  the  many  fine  sports  magazines  on  the  market  today.  The 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  DOES  NOT  own  its  own  paper  mill. 

Won’t  you  be  patient  with  us?  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  in  the 
best  way  we  know  how. 

Sincerely 

Pennsylvania  Angler 
J.  Allen  Barrett,  Editor 
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EDITORIAL 


Oh,  What  A Beautiful  Morning! 

That  fifteenth  day  of  April! 

Yes,  the  day  to  which  we  all  look,  come  Springtime.  The  enthral- 
ling moments,  the  enthusiastic  anticipation,  the  yearning  to  make  that 
first  cast  and  feel  the  smash  of  a flashing  beauty! 

The  weather  forecasts  are  all  in  favor  of  a Grand  Opening.  The 
weather-man  says  that  while  the  day  may  be  interspersed  with  light 
winds  and  occasional  rain,  the  day  in  general  should  prove  a killer- 
diller — and  that,  my  friends,  is  something  for  which  we  really  and 
truly  look  forward. 

The  streams  throughout  the  state  are  in  perfect  condition  and 
despite  many  handicaps,  the  heaviest  stocking  program  in  the  history 
of  the  Fish  Commission  is  being  carried  into  effect. 

Yes,  like  March  17th  “is  a great  day  for  the  Irish” — so,  too,  is  April 
15th  “a  great  day  for  the  fishermen.” 

Above  all,  don’t  fail  to  take  the  kid  along.  Find  room  in  your  car 
or  party  and  take  him  or  her  along  with  you,  you’ll  forever  be  glad 
that  you  did! 

Nothing  quite  compares  with  the  self  reliance,  resourcefulness,  the 
character-building  environment,  the  patience,  the  hope;  loved  and 
enjoyed  by  a boy  out  fish'n. 

So — to  you  and  to  you,  whoever  and  wherever  you  are,  we  extend 
our  sincere  best  wishes  for  a most  enjoyable  and  successful  season. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Allen  Barrett 
Editor 
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Attorney  General  James  H.  Duff  Highlights 

Federation  Convention! 


STREAM  POLLUTION  CAN  NO  LONGER  BE  TOLERATED 


// 


It  Can’t  Go  On!  If  There  is  Opposition,  That  Opposition  Must  Be 
Put  Down!”  Declares  the  Chief  of  Pennsylvania’s  Department  of  Justice 


BACK  in  full  swing  after  two  years  of  wartime 
restriction  during  which  time  much  was  ac- 
complished by  executive  committee  meetings, 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  Of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  held  its  14th  annual  convention  in  the 
Forum  of  the  Education  Building  at  Harrisburg, 
Saturday,  February  16th. 

Oscar  A.  Becker  of  Reading  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Robert  Cooper  of  Connellsville,  first  vice 
president;  Dale  Furst,  Williamsport,  second  vice 
president  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer  of  Honesdale 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  These  officers 
to  serve  the  1946  term. 

Following  the  usual  procedure  wherein  the 
activities  centered  upon  ways  and  means,  res- 
olutions and  deeds  designed  to  advance  and 
protect  the  general  best  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  past  president, 
Judge  Grover  Ladner  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  day. 


Attorney  General  Duff  Speaks 


“It  is  a pleasure  to  appear  before  a group  like 
you,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  program  we 
have  been  trying  to  give  some  impetus  to, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  daily 
I am  in  correspondence  or  in  meetings  with 
people  whose  purpose  is  not  to  give  it  impetus 
but  block  it;  for  there  are  many  who  still  haven’t 
found  out  that  pure  streams  are  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  only  in  order  that  we  may  live 
but  also  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  may 
properly  make  a living — that  water  is  important 
in  the  daily  life  of  us  all. 

“In  the  beginning  I want  to  say  that  Judge 
Ladner  deserves  undying  credit  for  the  stream 
bill  that  he  wrote  when  he  was  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  because  that  is  the  basis  of  everything 
that  has  happened  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
streams  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  the  things  that  impresses  me  in  the  ob- 
jections to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  that  they 
are  almost  entirely  selfish  and  on  a money  basis. 
It  is  a great  mistake  for  you  to  imagine  that  all 
objections  to  cooperation  are  by  financial  groups. 
Since  we  have  endeavored  to  put  into  effect  the 
program  of  cleaning  up  the  streams,  which  in- 
cludes cleaning  up  the  sewage  in  streams,  and 
cleaning  up  silt  in  mine  waters,  I have  found  some 
of  the  most  determined  objectors  are  municipal 
authorities.  They  hit  upon  the  same  defense  that 
objecting  corporations  sometimes  do  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  their  manifest  obligation. 

“Where  I come  from,  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  development  of  the  coal 
industry  and  the  introduction  of  large  amounts  of 
mine  drainage,  has  made  the  streams  ribbons  of 
death  everywhere  they  go.  Nothing  will  live  in 
them  except  vermin  and  disease  germs.  If  we  put 
on  a program  it  can’t  be  on  the  basis  of  fish,  it 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  benefit  for  all  the  people 
of  the  State.  I am  thoroughly  convinced  there  is 
no  single  thing  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere  that 
is  as  beneficial  to  the  future  health  and  welfare 


Attorney  General  James  H.  Duff 


of  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  as  cleaning  up  the 
streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation. 

“We  look  back  upon  some  of  our  ancestors 
with  a good  deal  of  condescension,  because  we 
feel  they  did  a lot  of  things  and  had  a lot  of  habits 
we  couldn’t  tolerate.  It  has  only  been  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  England,  and  America  too, 
when  every  unwanted  thing  in  the  house  was 


thrown  on  the  street.  If  you  had  a dead  animal, 
a dead  cat  or  rat,  it  was  thrown  right  in  the  street 
in  front  of  the  house.  They  didn’t  have  inside 
toilets  and  the  contents  of  what  takes  place  in- 
side the  toilets  wasn’t  taken  someplace  else — it 
was  tossed  in  the  street.  That  was  customary, 
not  only  in  the  early  settlements  here  hut  all 
ancient  capitals  of  the  world. 

"About  1660  they  had  the  great  plague  in 
England,  which  grew  out  of  filthy  living  in  con- 
gested areas.  You  know  what  happened  there. 
In  one  year  in  England  about  half  the  entire 
population  was  eliminated.  They  died  from  the 
plague,  that  came  from  filthy  living. 

“Today  we  live  in  more  compact  communities 
because  people  are  obliged  to  find  employment 
where  manufacturing  is.  Eighty  percent  or  more 
of  the  population  live  in  congested  areas.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  drink  water  out  of  streams, 
and  the  more  congested  our  civilization  is  the 
more  necessary  streams  are  for  those  communities 
to  live.  There  are  a few  favored  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania like  in  mountain  areas  where  they  are 
able  to  impound  clean  mountain  water  and  bring 
it  down,  but  the  vast  number  of  communities 
are  obliged  to  depend  for  a living  on  water  from 
streams  that  have  been  flowing  through  thickly 
built  up  communities.  What  has  happened  to 
those  streams?  The  more  civilization  compacts 
the  more  pollution  is  put  into  them.  As  a result 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  manufacturing  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  further  concentration  of  the 
rural  population  in  industrial  areas,  you  have 
more  pollution  in  the  streams  than  ever  before 
existed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  yet  you  are 
drinking  that  water  all  the  time. 

“What  in  effect  is  taking  place  is  that  you  are 
drinking  sewage  water  as  the  only  water  you  have 
to  drink.  Take  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  for 


There  must  not  be  pollution  in  streams  that  irrigate  our  farms 


The  rugged  splendor  and  health-giving  tonic  of  pure  mountain  spring  water  which  no  longer  shall  be  ruined  by  pollution 


the  purpose  of  illustration.  You  have  in  Pitts- 
burgh a population  of  about  a million  and  a half 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  in  Philadelphia 
approximately  twice  that  much.  The  drinking 
water  of  Philadelphia  comes  from  the  Schuylkill 
River.  What  is  the  Schuylkill  River?  It  is  in 
effect  an  open  sewer  that  flows  into  Philadelphia. 
Every  community  along  the  river  puts  its  sewage 
into  the  Schuylkill  River,  mostly  untreated. 
They  chlorinate  that  water,  and  the  people  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  on  chlorinated  sewage 
for  drinking  water. 

“In  Pittsburgh  we  have  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Allegheny  Rivers.  One  part  of  Alle- 
gheny County  takes  the  water  on  the  South 
Side  of  Pittsburgh,  only  several  miles  down- 
stream from  large  communities,  and  ten  miles 
downstream  from  a community  of  150,000,  so 
they  are  getting  the  direct  sewage  of  more  than 
150,000  into  a stream  out  of  which  drinking  water 
comes  from  that  end  of  the  county. 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  county  you  can  ex- 
actly duplicate  that.  In  other  words  Pittsburgh 
is  drinking  sewage  from  cities  immediately  above 
it.  Down  the  Ohio  River  you  have  Wheeling,  and 
Wheeling  has  for  its  drinking  water  the  sewage 
from  a million  and  a half  in  Pittsburgh,  absolutely 
untreated  before  it  reaches  the  Wheeling  water 
treatment  station. 

Polio  Epidemic 

“We  had  a tremendous  polio  epidemic  in 
Pittsburgh  several  years  ago,  and  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  people  they  took  the  victims  and 
put  them  in  the  Municipal  Hospital.  They  were 
segregated  so  they  wouldn’t  come  in  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  people,  but  the  sewage  from  the 
hospital  where  they  were  all  gathered  was 
dumped  into  the  Monongahela  River.  That 
water  was  absolutely  impregnated  with  the  virus 
of  polio,  and  the  people  a few  miles  downstream 
were  using  it  as  drinking  water. 

“Here  are  several  facts  I would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention.  I don’t  pretend  to  be  an  expert, 
but  I have  had  several  doctors  refer  me  to  the 


best  literature  on  the  subject  of  how  polio  is  com- 
municated, and  as  a result  of  those  articles  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  I think  any  of 
you  would  have  if  you  read  it,  that  they  do  not 
know  exactly  how  polio  is  transmitted.  So  far  it 
is  a great  mystery.  From  the  evidence  at  hand 
you  can’t  say  it  is  transmitted  as  a water  borne 
disease,  but  one  thing  you  can  say,  that  from  the 
fecal  matter,  of  human  beings  suffering  from 
polio,  they  are  able  to  isolate  the  virus  after  the 
fecal  matter  has  been  in  water  for  a number  of 
days.  No  doubt  it  can  live  in  water  a long  time. 

“Does  it  take  any  kind  of  an  argument  for 
anyone  with  children  or  grandchildren,  or  friends 
with  small  children,  to  know  that  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  run  the  risk  of  having  that  kind  of  a 
deadly  virus  in  water,  and  don’t  know  how  it  is 
transmitted?  When,  if  you  take  that  same  sewage 
and  put  it  through  treatment  of  sewage  disposal 
you  can  rid  it  of  those  germs,  absolutely  free  of 
contamination. 

Government  Study 

“One  of  the  finest  studies  on  streams  made  in 
the  United  States  was  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Ohio  River  basin.  Several 
years  ago  they  decided  to  make  that  study,  and 
spent  about  $600,000  of  Federal  money,  never  to 
better  service.  The  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Cairo  is  approximately  981  miles  long.  Over 
that  981  miles  they  made  tests  every  500  feet  of 
water.  They  took  water  at  the  top,  the  bottom, 
and  at  whatever  depth  they  found  water, 
analyzed  it,  tested  it,  and  have  a complete  record 
of  what  is  alive  and  what  is  poisonous  in  that 
water  and  the  complete  contents  of  it.  From  an 
examination  of  that  kind  by  experts  you  would 
be  inclined  to  give  some  credibility  to  what  they 
said,  whether  it  is  dangerous  or  not.  Here  is  one 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived,  which 
one  expert  certified  to  be  factual.  That  in  the 
early  30’s  there  was  a drought  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
The  result  was  that  the  volume  of  water  was 
about  one-sixth  of  the  normal  volume  of  that 
stream  over  a period  of  six  months  in  the  summer. 


With  the  large  dams  they  have,  there  was  slack 
water  way  up  above  Pittsburgh,  practically  no 
water  running  in  the  Ohio.  Dead  water  was 
backed  up  in  the  dams  and  in  the  pools. 

“In  one  of  the  towns  below  Pittsburgh  they 
had  an  outbreak  of  intestinal  flu.  It  killed  people. 
They  had  had  an  outbreak  of  it  in  one  of  the 
towns  high  up  the  river.  We  will  say  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration  that  the  month  that  they  had 
it  was  August.  The  sewage  where  they  had  the 
outbreak  was  going  into  the  stream  untreated. 
Then  they  had  a day’s  hard  rain,  and  the  result 
was  it  washed  out  the  water  say  from  Number  10 
dam,  and  started  down  river,  not  a big  volume 
but  enough  to  take  the  water  down  to  the  next 
dam  below.  The  town  below  got  its  water 
supply  out  of  that  dam  and  it  was  chlorinated. 
When  the  water  from  this  dam  had  time  to  get 
down  to  the  next  one  they  had  an  outbreak  of  the 
same  disease,  with  a very  violent  illness.  Later  on 
in  the  year  toward  the  fall  season  when  you  had 
more  water  traveling  down,  you  had  incidents  of 
that  disease  below  as  the  water  traveled  down  the 
river.  That  was  a very  definite,  provable  ex- 
ample, according  to  this  Government  report,  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  drinking  chlorinated  sewage 
and  still  you  are  running  the  risk  of  certain 
dangerous  things  getting  by  the  water  as  it  is 
treated. 

Chemicals  Injurious 

“The  other  day  I read  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  filtration  plant  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  as  I pointed  out,  they  drink  the  sewage 
of  Pittsburgh,  plus  other  towns  on  the  way  down, 
so  that  Wheeling  has  the  sewage  of  probably  two 
and  a quarter  million  people.  He  pointed  out  the 
increased  poisonous  load  from  year  to  year,  con- 
stantly magnifies  the  amount  of  chemicals 
necessary  to  treat  the  water.  In  Pittsburgh  there 
are  so  many  chemicals,  in  addition  to  the  poison- 
ous sewage,  that  if  you  have  brass  water  pipes 
you  have  a replacement  all  the  time  on  account  of 
these  chemicals.  Therefore,  although  copper . 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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Get  Off  the  Beaten  Path 

Fish  the  “Wrong7'  Side  of  the  Stream  the  Next  Time  Trout  or  Bass  Are  Hard  to  Interest 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


Dick  Fortney 


GET  off  the  beaten  path,  stop  following  the 
crowd,  and  take  a chance  on  getting  a 
sudden  cold  bath.  Realize  that  you  are  tak- 
ing just  the  leftovers  the  next  time  you  make 
your  way  along  a stream  on  a path  trampled  by 
boots  in  the  weeds  and  mud. 

And  probably  you’ll  change  your  fishing  for- 
tunes the  next  time  trout  or  bass  refuse  to  take  an 
interest  in  your  lures. 

That’s  what  my  friend  Bucky  did  one  spring 
afternoon  when  we  fished  a rocky  mountain 
trout  stream. 

We  had  tramped  a difficult  mile  through  the 
woods  to  get  to  the  best  portion  of  the  stream,  a 
stretch  of  about  two  miles  of  nice  pools,  and  we 
had  fished  a couple  of  the  pools  without  even  the 
sign  of  a strike  when  Bucky  made  his  decision. 

“I  suppose  every  fellow  who  fishes  this  creek 
works  along  this  side,”  he  remarked  as  we 
paused  for  a bite  of  lunch  under  a big  pine. 
“And  that  means  a lot  of  fishermen  have  already 
worked  over  the  water  we  are  fishing.  From  now 
on,  I’m  fishing  the  wrong  side  of  this  creek.” 

So  when  we  resumed  fishing  Bucky  abandoned 
the  east  side  of  the  creek,  which  was  largely  flat 
ground  with  virtually  no  obstacles  to  fly  casting, 
and  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore.  His  experi- 
ment was  tough  from  the  beginning,  for  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  next,  pool  he  had  to  cross  a swift 
and  deep  riffle.  But  fancy  stepping  got  him 
across  safely. 

And  he  immediately  encountered  vastly 
different  conditions.  In  spots  great  rock  forma- 
tions extended  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  underbrush  in  other  spots  was  thick  and 
close  to  the  creek.  Even  the  clearest  shore  lines 
were  difficult  to  negotiate.  On  the  first  pool 
Bucky  had  to  stand  with  one  foot  on  shore  and 
the  other  in  the  water,  facing  directly  upstream, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  cast  his  fly. 

But  he  hooked  a very  respectable  brook  trout 
in  that  pool.  And  he  repeated  the  feat  at  every 
pool  he  fished. 

What  Bucky  actually  did  was  to  fish  the  side 
of  the  stream  along  which  most  anglers  walked, 
while  himself  walking  along  the  side  of  the 
stream  that  most  anglers  fished. 

He  had  visited  this  stream  many  times  pre- 
viously, but  in  his  afternoon  of  fishing  the 
“wrong”  side  he  discovered  fishing  spots  far 
better — “a  lot  hotter,”  to  use  his  words — than 
he  ever  knew  before. 

There  is  scarcely  a trout  stream  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  which  my  friend’s  experiment  cannot  be 
applied.  Be  it  large  or  small,  any  stream  has  a 


side  which,  because  of  easier  traveling  and  cast- 
ing, the  average  angler  invariably  takes  when  he 
begins  fishing.  And  that  means  that  throughout 
the  season  one  side  of  the  stream  is  fished  the 
hardest,  and  one  side  is  left  unfished  by  eight 
anglers  out  of  ten. 

Haven’t  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  walk- 
ing along  a creek,  intent  on  casting  your  bait  or 
fly  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  suddenly  seeing  a 
good  fish  dart  almost  from  beneath  your  feet, 
bulging  the  water  in  a wake  as  it  makes  for  some 
place  of  safety? 

The  implication  is  obvious.  Most  anglers  are 
plodding  along,  completely  oblivious  to  undis- 
turbed water,  while  casting  their  lures  into  por- 
tions of  a stream  already  over-fished. 


The  principle  that  my  friend  applied  to  the 
small  trout  brook  is  equally  appropriate  to  the 
largest  hass  creek. 

I know  a stream  in  Central  Pennsylvania  that 
through  its  length  of  some  65  miles  is  a succession 
of  mighty  pools. 

In  some  the  water  is  as  much  as  30  feet  deep. 
Most  of  its  length  the  stream  is  so  wide  that  even 
the  best  caster  cannot  stand  on  one  shore  and 
put  a plug  within  a foot  of  the  opposite  bank. 
Its  riffles  are  so  deep  and  wide  that  it  is  impossible 
to  wade  many  of  them.  Often  the  creek  lies  far 
below  the  level  of  the  road  that  follows  its  course, 
and  its  shores  are  a jumble  of  rocks  of  all  sizes. 

The  creek  is  hard  fished — but  mostly  from  the 
eastern  shore. 


If  you  came  to  a spot  like  this,  you’d  take  a stand  on  the  grassy  shore  to  the  left  to  do  your  fishing. 
But  if  you  crossed  the  brook  to  the  tree-shaded  side,  you  probably  would  find  new  spots  and 
angles — and  find  some  trout  feeding  along  the  shore  where  you  usually  walk! 
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That  means  that  an  amazing  part  of  its  waters 
lever  are  touched  by  the  angler’s  bait  or  lures. 

And  it’s  safe  to  assume  that  the  fish  have 
earned  to  stick  to  the  unfished  shore,  where  they 
ire  undisturbed. 

A nationally  known  angler  visited  this  stream 
vith  me  once  and,  after  fishing  a couple  of  pools, 
nade  this  observation : 

“The  way  to  fish  this  creek  is  to  get  across  and 
.vork  from  the  western  shore.  I’ll  wager  that 
line  out  of  ten  anglers  stick  to  the  same  side  of 
his  stream.” 

And  to  prove  his  point  he  crossed  the  stream — 
vith  the  water  dangerously  close  to  the  top  of  his 
vaders — and  proceeded  to  stir  a couple  of  large 
irown  trout  into  action. 

He  completely  ignored  the  center  of  the  stream, 
ft  was  impossible  for  him  to  fish  the  side  which 
le  had  just  left,  as  my  friend  Bucky  did,  for  the 


peace,  when  my  friend  Sam  took  me  to  this  spot 
one  morning. 

At  his  heels  I waded  out  into  the  riffle.  Farther 
and  farther  out  into  the  river  we  went,  but  still 
the  water  scarcely  reached  our  knees. 

In  midstream,  however,  there  was  a sudden 
change.  As  we  approached  the  northern  shore 
of  the  river — which,  incidentally,  was  fringed 
with  jungle-like  underbrush — the  water  gradually 
deepened,  until  finally  we  were  waist-deep. 

And  the  30-odd  feet  of  water  between  where 
we  stood  and  the  shore  was  a veritable  small- 
mouth  paradise.  The  current  still  exerted  just 
enough  force  to  keep  a fly  or  bait  moving  down- 
stream. The  water  was  not  extremely  deep. 

But  the  river  bottom  in  particular  caught  my 
eye.  It  was  covered  with  rocks  of  all  sizes,  some 
of  them  forming  deep,  dark  pockets.  There  was 
grass  growing  down  at  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
Tall  trees  overhung  the  water  in  a number  of 


lany  a creek  has  a pool  like  this,  and  anglers  park  on  the  road,  slide  down  the  bank,  and  begin  to  fish. 

But  the  author  suggests  crossing  the  stream — to  the  “wrong  side” — and  see  if  the  fishing  isn’t  better. 


tream  was  too  wide  for  that.  Instead,  he  con- 
entrated  on  the  water  ahead  of  him  as  he  traveled 
p the  “wrong”  side  of  the  creek.  He  was 
shing,  incidentally,  with  a dry  fly. 

He  enjoyed,  in  effect,  virgin  water. 

Naturally,  the  strategy  of  fishing  hard-to- 
;ach  spots  of  a stream  enters  into  this  business 
f refusing  to  tread  the  beaten  path. 

Another  experience  illustrates  the  point. 

There’s  a certain  stretch  of  the  justly  famous 
orth  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  a dozen 
dies  upstream  from  the  town  of  Towanda,  Pa., 
hich  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
nail-mouth  bass  water  in  the  entire  state  of 
ennsylvania. 

Yet  it  is  seldom  fished. 

A state  highway  is  located  just  to  the  south  of 
le  river  at  this  particular  point.  But  every 
■iherman  who  takes  the  trouble  to  park  his  car 
nd  hike  across  a couple  of  corn  fields  to  the 
ver  shore  turns  back  at  once — for  all  he  sees  is 
shallow,  gravel  riffle,  obviously  no  place  to  fish 
;>r  bass. 

Downstream  about  two  miles,  around  a sharp 
5nd,  is  one  of  the  hardest  fished  sections  of  the 
orth  Branch.  But  there  is  a formidable  stretch 
f fast  water  in  the  way  of  any  venturesome 
ngler  who  might  attempt  to  travel  up  by  boat. 
I was  a bit  puzzled,  but  fortunately  held  my 


spots,  shading  it  from  the  bright  morning  sun. 

And  there  wasn’t  a foot-print  in  sight  on  the 
bank! 

Sam  and  I spent  a whole  morning  fishing  down 
that  shore,  keeping  well  out  in  the  water,  turning 
our  backs  on  the  main  river,  and  concentrating  on 
the  deeper  water  off  the  north  shore. 

We  fished  a while  with  stone-catfish,  but  soon 
grew  tired  of  that,  for  every  cast  of  the  bait 
brought  a strike. 

Next  we  turned  to  spinners — and  had  the 
thrill  of  some  stiff  battles  with  bass  and  walleyed 
pike  that  seemed  to  be  lying  in  the  rocks  just 
waiting  for  our  lures  to  pass  by. 

I couldn’t  resist  trying  a deer  hair  dry  fly  of 
large  size.  And  no  trout  ever  struck  with  greater 
enthusiasm  than  did  the  whopper  rockbass  and 
sunfish  that  were  lying  in  the  weeds  along  the 
bank. 

The  real  point  of  the  experience  was  slow  in 
dawning  on  me.  It  seemed  just  one  of  those  days 
when  the  bass  were  on  the  prod.  Some  such  ob- 
servation on  my  part  brought  this  response  from 
Sam: 

“It’s  always  like  this  on  this  piece  of  water. 
In  fact,  I call  it  my  last-ditch  stretch.  I’ve  never 
come  here  yet  that  I did  not  have  a lot  of  action. 
And,  what’s  more,  I’ve  never  met  another 
fisherman  on  this  piece  of  water,  even  when  a 
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holiday  brought  an  army  of  sportsmen  to  this 
grand  old  river. 

“Most  fellows  give  up  at  first  glimpse  of  the 
stream  here.  But  I was  curious  enough  to  wade 
across  and  look  over  this  shore  one  day,  and  this 
is  what  I found.” 

If  I doubted  Sam  at  all,  skepticism  was  re- 
moved from  my  mind  w hen  we  got  back  to  camp, 
down  around  the  bend  in  the  river. 

The  fellows  who  had  stayed  behind  reported  a 
dismal  morning. 

They  had  given  up  in  disgust  and  were  pitch- 
ing horse-shoes! 

But  Sam  and  I had  gotten  off  the  beaten  path. 


AREA  SPORTSMEN  LAVISH 
PRAISE  ON  POPULAR 
FISH  WARDEN 

Rosy  White  Honored  By  District  Out- 
doorsmen  in  Mercer  Legion  Home 

Sportsmen  of  the  area  gathered  in  the  Mercer 
American  Legion  Home  recently  to  pay  tribute 
to  Clinton  D.  “Rosy”  White  of  New  Wilmington 
and  showed  their  affection  for  the  popular  fish 
warden  of  Mercer  and  Lawrence  counties  with 
vocal  expression  and  a number  of  gifts. 

The  Mercer  County  Council,  sponsors  of  the 
affair,  presented  “Rosy”  with  a six-power  pair  of 
field  glasses.  The  Mercer  Rod  and  Gun  gave  the 
little  sportsman  a lifetime  pen.  Dr.  A.  A.  Booth, 
president  of  Western  Reserve,  presented  “Rosy” 
with  a beautiful  barometer  which  “even  tells 
when  to  fish  and  when  not.”  Benny  Means, 
president  of  the  Greenville  sportsmen  Club,  pre- 
sented the  honored  guest  with  a pair  of  fishing 
boots. 

Honorary  memberships  were  presented  by  the 
Cochranton  Antlers  Club,  The  Mercer  County 
Coon  Hunters  Association,  who  also  contributed 
an  envelope. 

Praise  was  lavished  on  “Rosy”  by  Mrs.  Jean- 
nette Dye,  assemblywoman  of  Stoneboro,  State 
Senator  J.  Fred  Thomas,  Johnny  Mock,  out- 
doors writer  from  Pittsburgh,  Hayes  T.  Englert, 
Northwest  Division  Field  Supervisor,  Ray 
Armstrong,  Guy  Mills,  president  of  the  North- 
west Division,  who  also  praised  the  County 
Council  for  its  fine  organization. 

Elect  Officers 

The  affair  was  a buckw  heat  and  sausage  dinner 
put  on  by  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Mercer  and 
members  found  it  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  guests  who  attended,  although  they 
said  many  more  than  anticipated  showed  up. 
Some  of  the  guests  attended  following  the  dinner, 
to  pay  tribute  to  White  and  hear  the  speaking 
program. 


AT  IT  AGAIN 

The  anti-firearm  fanatics  have  had  another 
bill  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Its  num- 
ber is  S.  1678,  presented  on  December  12  by 
Albert  W.  Hawkes  from  New  Jersey. 

S.B.  1678  provides  that  every  rifle,  shotgun 
or  pistol  of  more  than  .25  caliber  manu- 
factured since  1899  be  registered  with  the 
F.B.I.  under  penalty  of  a S2.000  fine  or  im- 
prisonment for  one  year  or  both. 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  guns,  don’t  let 
this  bill  pass!  Write  your  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative immediately  stating  your  op- 
position as  vigorously  as  you  can. 
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AND  now  we  come  to  that  branch  of  angling 
■ literature  wherein  we  are  most  interested, 
that  is,  the  part  played  by  Americans. 

One  of  the  first  to  appear  was  Icylhyologia 
Ohiensis;  or,  Natural  History  of  the  Fishes  in- 
habiting the  River  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams. 
It  was  published  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  in 
1820,  and  was  written  by  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. Although  it  treats  more  on  fish  than  the 
methods  of  taking  them,  yet  this  work  is  eagerly 
sought,  for  it  is  more  or  less  the  cornerstone  of  an 
angling  library.  Very  few  copies  exist  today  and 
fortunate  indeed  is  the  angler  who  has  this 
volume  on  his  shelves. 

Among  the  first  American  books  relating  to 
the  practical  side  of  angling  is  a small  volume 
entitled,  Natural  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Embracing  a Practical  Essay  on  Angling, 
1833,  by  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith.  This  book  went 
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through  two  editions  and  is  now  very  rare,  and 
commands  a price  of  around  thirty  dollars  in  the 
old  book  markets.  As  a practical  working 
manual,  Smith’s  work  had  a lot  to  be  desired, 
but  it  gave  a picture  of  the  early  American  way 
of  fishing  and  the  equipment  used.  In  1929,  this 
book,  under  the  title  of  Trout  and  Angling  was 
reproduced  by  the  Derrydale  Press  in  a limited 
edition  of  325  copies.  The  original  edition 
measures  four  and  five-eighths  by  six  and  seven- 
eighths  inches,  and  it  is  clothed  in  a green  paper 
board  cover.  My  copy  bears  the  book  plate  of 
John  Phelps. 

Here  is  a copy  of  The  American  Turf  Register 
and  Sporting  Magazine.  You  will  note  that  this 
is  a rarity,  it  being  the  first  volume  of  the  first 
sporting  magazine  published  in  this  country.  It 


is  dated  1829  and  was  first  published  in  Balti- 
more by  Hon.  John  S.  Skinner,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  recovering  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
lost  early  pedigrees  of  the  magnates  of  the 
American  Turf,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
authentic  records  for  the  future.  Besides  dealing 
with  matters  concerned  with  the  turf,  it  also 
dealt  with  outdoor  topics  such  as  hunting  and 
fishing.  Each  issue  of  the  magazine  was  illus- 
trated by  an  excellent  engraving  done  by  the 
leading  artists  of  the  day.  The  work  throughout 
is  intensely  interesting,  and  I should  like  to  quote 
a few  items. 

“Mr.  Bradford  Noyes,  of  this  vicinity,  (says 
the  Charleston,  Kanawha,  Register  of  Oct.  2,) 
on  Friday  last,  killed  at  one  fire,  sixty  one 
pigeons.” 

Following  an  article  entitled,  “Washington,  A 
Sportsman,”  appears  a footnote  concerning  the 
introduction  of  the  red  fox  in  this  country. 

“The  red  fox  is  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  England  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  by  a Mr.  Smith,  and  to  have  emi- 
grated across  the  ice  to  Virginia,  in  the  hard 
winter  of  1779-80  when  the  Chesapeake  was 
frozen  over.” 

Two  articles  on  trout  fishing  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.  appear,  and  since  no  more  fitting 
place  could  be  found  for  their  preservation  than 
in  the  annals  of  The  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
they  are  herewith  reproduced. 

“Sir,- — You  ask  me  for  a paper  on  trout  and 
trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  This  you  shall 
have  with  pleasure,  but  as  I am  no  more  than  a 
practical  man  in  such  matters,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect much. 

“Although  I commenced  wetting  flies  in  times 
long  gone  by,  my  experience  extends  only  to 
Cumberland  County;  but  trout  were  formerly 
found  in  all  the  limestone  springs  in  the  State. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  villainous  practice  of 
netting  them,  they  are  extinct  in  some  streams 
and  scarce  in  others. 

“In  Cumberland  there  are  three  good  trout 
streams.  Big  Spring,  west  of  Carlisle,  runs  a 
distance  of  five  miles  and  turns  six  flouring  mills 
and  affords  fine  sport  almost  the  whole  distance. 
A law  of  the  state  makes  it  penal  to  net  in  this 
stream,  and  forbids  the  taking  of  trout  between 
the  months  of  July  and  April.  It  is  the  only 
spring  branch  in  the  state  protected  by  law;  the 
good  effect  of  which  is  so  apparent  that  it  is 
hoped  other  streams  will  receive  the  like  pro- 
tection. 

“The  Letort,  which  flows  past  Carlisle,  is  an- 
other good  stream.  It  runs  about  four  miles 
through  meadow  grounds  and  turns  three  flouring 
mills.  It  formerly  afforded  excellent  sport,  but 
owing  to  the  infamous  practice  of  netting  and 
setting  night  lines,  the  fish  have  been  much 
lessened  in  numbers  and  size. 

“Silver  Spring,  east  and  north  of  Carlisle,  runs 
half  a mile  and  turns  two  flouring  mills.  This 
stream  breeds  the  best  and  largest  trout  of  any 
in  the  state — they  are  from  one  to  three  pounds; 
and  it  requires  nice  tackle  and  an  experienced 
hand  to  land  them. 


“The  rod  used  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  very 
delicate,  and  throws  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
of  line — and  in  all  these  streams  the  fisherman  is 
most  successful  with  the  artificial  fly.  The  color 
used  in  April  is  black  or  dark  brown;  in  May, 
dun  or  red  hackle;  in  June  and  July  imitations  of 
the  millers  or  candle  flies  are  found  best. 

“The  habits  of  this  fish  are  soon  told.  In  winter 
they  seek  the  deep  calm  pool,  and  seldom  or  ever 
change  their  position  or  go  abroad.  In  spring  and 
summer,  they  delight  in  rapids.  They  feed  on 
flies,  worms,  water  snails,  and  prey  on  small  fish. 
They  spawn  in  September;  and  for  that  purpose 
select  ripples  and  shoal  water,  with  gravel  and 
sandy  bottom.  When  the  spawn  or  young  trout  is 
brought  out,  it  approaches  close  to  the  shore,  or 
gets  into  very  shoal  water  to  protect  it  from  the 
larger  fish,  for  it  is  a fact  that  the  large  trout  will 
kill  and  eat  the  small  ones.  As  he  gains  strength 
and  size  he  returns  to  deep  water,  and  in  time  be- 
comes the  monarch  of  his  pool. 

“In  conclusion  I will  give  you  my  first  evening 
at  Silver  Spring.  It  was  long  since  with  a party 
of  five,  and  all  bait  fishers  except  myself.  The 
proprietor  of  the  ground  advised  me  to  use  bait. 
He  had  never  been  successful  with  the  fly.  I 
would  not  be  advised.  The  evening  was  fine,  a 
cloud  obscured  the  sun,  a gentle  breeze  rippled 
the  water,  and  such  was  my  success,  that  in  less 
than  one  hour,  I landed  twenty  trout,  from  one 
to  two  pounds  each.  The  proprietor  cried 
‘enough’ — I asked  for  the  privilege  of  another 
cast.  I made  one,  and  hooked  a large  trout  with 
my  bobbing  fly,  and  in  playing  him,  another  one 
of  equal  size  ran  at,  and  was  hooked,  by  my  tail 
fly,  and  both  were  landed  in  handsome  style, 
The  last  throw  was  fatal  to  my  sports  in  that 
pool— for  I never  afterwards  was  a welcome 
visitor;  but  many  is  the  day  I have  met  with 
nearly  as  good  success  in  the  other  millpool.’ 

G, 


The  above  appeared  in  the  September  1825 
issue.  Here  is  the  other  one. 


TROUT  FISHING  IN  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  CARLISLE 

Mr.  Editor:  June  28,  1830, 

“I  have  returned  from  my  annual  visit  tc 
Carlisle.  In  the  rich  and  delightful  neighbour- 
hood of  that  place,  I indulged  in  my  favorite 
amusement  of  trout  fishing.  Owing,  however 
to  the  heavy  and  frequent  rains,  the  season  was  e 
bad  one,  and  the  great  numbers  of  insects  washec 
into  the  streams,  made  the  trout  very  capricious 
in  their  feeding.  At  my  first  visit  to  Big  Spring,  t 
dun  wing  over  a red  hackle,  was  a killing  fly;  bui 
in  a few  days  after,  at  the  same  place,  not  a troa 
would  rise  at  it;  and  at  Silver  Spring,  a millei 
sucked  in  the  upper  pool,  while  in  that  below,  i 
peacock  body  and  brown  wing  was  the  only  fh 
to  be  relied  on.  In  Letort,  a small  grey  fly  was  a 
all  times  in  season.  The  trout  this  year  were  fat 
plump,  and  of  high  flavor,  but  the  number  takei 
by  a brother  sportsman  and  myself,  bears  nc 
comparison  with  that  of  former  years.  In  ou: 
various  excursions  we  took  between  seven  an< 
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light  dozen,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  eight  to  sixteen 
aches.  1 have  been  particular  in  noting  the  color 
»f  my  flies,  and  the  frequent  changes  necessary 
or  the  benefit  of  yoimg  sportsmen ; they  but  too 
iften  stick  to  the  same  fly,  and  the  same  spot  of 
.Tound,  when  they  ought  to  change  both. 

“At  Big  Spring,  I met  with  one  of  the  best  fly 
jshers  of  the  age.  ‘Laughing  Joe’  adds  to  his 
iharacter  of  a scientific  and  practical  fisherman, 
hat  of  a modest,  sober,  and  hard  working  man. 
oe  makes  his  own  lines  and  flies,  holds  a rod 
ighteen  feet  long,  and  throws  thirty  six  or  forty 
eet  of  line  with  one  hand,  and  no  amateur  can 
ivoid  a bush,  flank  an  eddy,  or  drop  into  a ripple, 
vith  more  certainty  or  with  more  ease.  And 
here  is  one  trait  in  his  character  decidedly 
.portsman — he  never  sold  a trout  in  his  life;  the 
>roduce  of  his  rod  is  made  a grateful  offering  for 
avors  received.” 

The  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting 
Magazine  had  a run  from  1829  to  1844,  and  the 
ifteen  volumes  have  sold  for  as  high  as  $1500.00 
it  auction,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  their 
•arity.  In  1839  it  was  purchased  by  the  well- 
tnow  sportsman,  William  T.  Porter,  editor  of  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  came  under  his  editoral 
;ontrol.  The  May  and  June  number  for  that 
fear  contained  a series  of  admirable  sketches  by 
hat  distinguished  scholar  and  sportsman,  Henry 
William  Herbert.  These  sketches  entitled  “A 
Week  in  the  Woodlands,  or  Scenes  on  the  Road 
md  Around  the  Fire ” were  published  over  the 
signature  of  Frank  Forester,  a celebrated  nom- 
le-plume  originating  with  George  Porter — a 
brother  of  William — and  readily  adopted  by  the 
gifted  author.  This  is  the  first  known  instance 
fvhere  the  name  of  Frank  Forester  came  into 
print. 

I shall  pass  over  the  next  two  volumes  very 
briefly,  for  as  fishing  books  they  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  The  first  is  Nathaniel  P.  Willis’s,  Al' 
Abri,  or  the  Tent  Pitched,  1839.  It  contains 
mainly  a series  of  letters  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Porter — a 
brother  of  William — who  was  associated  with 
Willis  in  publishing  the  “Corsair,”  a weekly 
journal;  so,  with  this  brief  note  of  its  existence, 
I will  put  it  back  on  the  shelf.  The  other  work  is 
William  P.  Hawes’s,  Sporting  Scenes  and  Sundry 
Sketches,  being  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  J. 
Cypress  Jr.,  edited  by  Frank  Forester,  1842. 
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It  is  a small  book,  the  two  volumes  bound  in  one, 
and  the  title  page  states  that  it  is  a presentation 
copy  from  Charles  Banks,  one  of  the  publishers. 
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A number  of  old  and  excellent  engravings  appear 
in  the  work  and  it  contains  a memoir  of  Hawes 
written  by  Herbert.  A mermaid  story,  and  a 
bear  story — wherein  a man  and  a bear  on  a cake 
of  ice  go  to  sea  together — furnishes  amusing 
reading.  Herbert  speaks  highly  of  Hawes’ 
ability  as  a writer  and  mentions  that  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  The  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  The  Mirror,  The  New  York  Standard, 
as  well  as  the  sporting  magazines,  The  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  and  The  American  Turf  Register. 
Hawes  died  March  23d,  1841,  aged  38  years. 

Schreiner’s  Sporting  Manual,  1841  is  another 
that  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of 
fishing,  but  it  is  a rare  volume  and  as  such  sells 
for  a good  price  among  the  old  book  dealers. 

Here  is  one,  though,  that  was  an  excellent 
manual  for  that  day:  John  J.  Brown’s,  The 
American  Angler’s  Guide.  It  originally  came  out 
in  1845,  but  my  copy,  a much  larger  book — the 
fourth  edition — appeared  in  1857.  I recently  bid 
$38.00  for  the  first  edition  of  this  book  at  auction 
in  New  York,  and  it  was  knocked  down  for 
$40.00,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  its  value. 

Here  is  the  first  American  edition  of  Izaak 
Walton’s  Compleat  Angler.  It  was  edited  by  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  and  appeared  in  the 
year  1847.  Besides  copious  annotations  by  the 
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American  Editor;  i.e.  Bethune,  it  contains  one 
of  the  most  complete  bibliographies  of  Angling 
books  published  up  to  that  time.  Thomas 
Westweeod  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Compleat 
Angler  states  that:  “For  the  lover  of  angling 
books  and  for  the  collections  especially,  there  is 
no  edition  so  useful  as  this.”  This  book  is  quite 
rare,  but  occasionally  copies  turn  up  at  the  old 
book  markets.  I have  two  copies  of  the  first 
edition,  one  bound  in  red,  the  other  in  black 
cloth,  but  I have  never  seen  the  large  paper  copy. 
Should  you  be  able  to  pick  up  a copy  of  this  work 
for  anything  less  than  $2500  it  will  no  doubt 
prove  to  be  a good  investment. 

Here  is  the  original  first  edition  of  Henry 
Herbert’s,  (Frank  Forester)  Fish  and  Fishing  of 
the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of  North 
America.  London:  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher 
in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  1849.  This  copy 
contains  the  book  plate  of  William  Mitchell  Van 
Winkle,  and  it  must  have  been  a prized  possession 
of  one  of  its  former  owners,  as  it  is  in  a cloth  slip 
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case.  The  book  has  gone  through  numerous 
editions  since  that  time.  I have  another  copy 
published  in  1864,  that  includes  a Treatise  on 
Fly  Fishing  by  “Dinks.”,  i.e..  Captain  Peel, 
wherein  all  the  original  drawings  by  Frank 
Forester  were  re-engraved  by  later  artists. 
Henry  William  Herbert  was  a prolific  writer,  and 
his  untimely  death  by  suicide  came  as  a shock  to 
all  his  readers.  In  this  country  he  occupies  a 
comparable  position  with  that  of  England’s 
Surtees,  whose  sporting  novels  are  so  widely  read 
and  acclaimed.  All  of  Forester’s  works  are  in 
great  demand,  especially  the  better  known  ones 
such  as,  Sporting  Scenes  and  Sundry  Sketches; 
Field  Sports  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces  of  North  America;  My  Shooting  Box; 
The  Deer  Stalkers;  The  Quorndon  Hounds;  Amer- 
ican Game  in  its  Season;  The  Warwick  Wood- 
lands; Fish  and  Fishing,  etc. 


GIANT  SHARK  SETS 
ALL-TIME  RECORD 

What  may  well  have  established  an  all- 
time  size  record  for  fish  caught  in  Maryland 
waters  was  recently  reported  to  the  Rally 
Sheet  by  Liberty  Road  Fish  and  Game  Club 
member  Frank  B.  Smoot.  The  fish,  a gargan- 
tuan shark  of  undetermined  identification 
was  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Using  a 3-pound  sea  bass  tied  to  a heavy 
shock  hook  for  bait.  Machinist’s  Mate  Johnny 
Shellhouse  on  the  Pilot  boat  Maryland  of 
Baltimore,  tossed  out  a sash-cord  line  and 
proceeded  to  tie  into  the  shark. 

The  massive  creature  was  played  for  an 
hour  and  a half  from  the  Pilot  boat  and  for 
two  additional  hours  from  a launch  which  it 
towed  for  about  five  miles.  Finally  the  shark 
was  brought  within  range  and  harpooned. 
When  hoisted  aboard  the  ship,  the  shark 
tipped  the  scales  at  942  pounds  which,  ac- 
cording to  Washington  authorities,  is  the 
largest  record  in  70  years  from  local  waters. 

Examination  of  the  shark’s  stomach  con- 
tents revealed  a large  sea  turtle  completely  in- 
tact along  with  the  bones  of  a man’s  leg. 


Birds  were  used  to  carry  messages  as  long  ago 
as  218  B.C. 
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THE  BLIND  ANGLER  OF  THE  LOYALSOCK 


One  Doesn’t  Need  Sight  When  He  H as  Sensitive  Fingers 

By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


THE  solitary  angler  in  the  boat  riding  the 
placid  bosom  of  the  Loyalsock  obviously  was 
impervious  to  or  oblivious  of  the  beautiful  sunset. 
The  constantly  changing  colors  in  the  western 
sky  failed  to  cause  him  once  to  lift  his  head.  He 
sat  as  motionless  as  the  rocky  bluff  on  the  eastern 
shore.  But  he  did  turn  his  head  slightly  when  a 
motor  car  rumbled  across  the  bridge  slightly 
downstream  from  where  he  fished. 

Suddenly,  as  we  watched,  action  flowed 
through  him.  He  lifted  the  end  of  his  fishing  rod 
slightly  and  then  began  playing  out  line.  Calmly, 
carefully,  he  functioned.  When  the  fish  reached 
the  end  of  its  long  run,  he  set  the  hook  sharply 
and  began  reeling  him  in.  If  ever  I saw  a skilfu  I 
fisherman  it  was  then.  He  didn’t  make  one  false 
move  as  he  played  that  handsome  bass  and 
lifted  him  from  the  water  into  the  boat. 

In  a few  weeks  you,  too,  can  see  this  per- 
formance if  you  visit  beautiful  Loyalsock  Creek 
at  the  point  where  the  bridge  crosses  from  Loyal- 
sockville — known  to  some  as  Slabtown — to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Farm.  It  is  here  The  Blind 
Angler  of  the  Loyalsock  can  be  found  almost 
every  day  during  fishing  season.  Just  in  case  you 
are  interested  in  fishing  with  him  or  having  a try 
at  the  “big  ones”  which  haven’t  yet  been  hooked 
and  landed  by  him,  this  deep  hole  in  Loyalsock 
Creek  is  about  eight  miles  from  Williamsport 
and  can  be  reached  by  way  of  the  concrete  high- 
way leading  north  out  of  Montoursville.  Or  you 
may  get  there,  too,  by  taking  the  black-topped 
road  which  branches  off  the  Williamsport- 
Montoursville  highway  just  west  of  the  Mon- 
toursville Bridge.  The  road  leads  through  the 
village  of  Warrensville  and  past  the  home  of  the 
Blind  Angler. 

Delbert  (Del)  Stine,  66  years  old,  of  Montours- 
ville R.  D.  2,  is  The  Blind  Angler  of  the  Loyal- 
sock. An  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman  before  he 
lost  his  sight  ten  years  ago,  Del  just  couldn’t  be 
content  loafing  around  his  home  after  his  vision 
failed.  Unable  to  hunt  he  determined  to  continue 
his  fishing.  In  time  the  mile  and  a half-long  road 
from  his  home  to  Loyalsock  Creek  became  so 
familiar  to  him  he  could  travel  it  unaccompanied. 
Then  he  was  happy,  for  he  didn’t  have  to  depend 
on  his  family  or  friends  to  lead  him  to  the  stream. 

Now  he  is  a familiar  sight  to  those  traveling 
up  or  down  the  ’Sock  road.  He  has  cleared  a spot 
for  himself  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek  and 
when  no  boat  is  available  sits  there  with  his  rod  or 
throwline  in  his  hands.  He’ll  tell  you  this  isn’t 
his  favorite  fishing  place — there’s  another  hole 
farther  up  the  creek  which  holds  first  place  in  his 
affections — but  he  can’t  get  there  alone. 

It  is  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  pools 
that  he  has  caught  the  two  Susquehanna  salmon 
which  won  for  him  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  for  the 
largest  fish  of  this  kind  caught  by  members  of  the 
organization.  Once  it  was  a salmon  measuring 
2934  inches  and  weighing  7 pounds,  10  ounces, 
and  again  the  prize-winning  catch  was  27  J4 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  7 pounds,  4 ounces. 

The  largest  trout  he  has  landed  was  a 23-inch 
“brownie”  weighing  4 pounds.  He  has  taken  a 
9 34 -pound  carp  from  the  Game  Farm  Pool,  and 
his  largest  bass  was  a 20-incher.  Suckers  and  cat- 
fish too  numerous  to  mention  have  flowed  onto 


his  stringer.  All  have  been  good-sized  fish  for  he 
liberates  all  the  little  ones  which  he  catches. 

“I  don’t  like  to  catch  small  fish,”  he’ll  tell  you. 
“I  keep  only  the  big  ones,  so  it  is  seldom  I must 
use  the  stick  which  I utilize  as  a measuring  rod.” 
Asked  how  he  could  tell  what  kind  of  a fish  he 
had  caught,  he  replied  that  he  naturally  must 
depend  on  his  sense  of  touch. 

“Of  course  I can  tell  by  their  smooth  sides 
when  I’ve  landed  a trout,”  he  explains,  “and 
anyone  can  tell  a bass  by  the  feel  if  he  runs  his 
hand  from  tail  to  head  along  the  back  and  is 
pricked  by  that  sharp  dorsal  fin.  And  if  ever 
you’ve  grabbed  a ‘cattie’  just  back  of  the  gills 


I don’t  need  to  tell  you  how  you  distinguish 
them.” 

Del  is  a bait  fisherman  first,  last,  and  always. 
He  never  uses  a fly  for  obvious  reasons  and 
doesn’t  attempt  to  wade  the  riffles.  His  fishing  is 
done  either  from  the  bank  or  a boat.  His  fa- 
vorite bait  is  the  lowly  night  crawler,  which  he 
couples  with  a spinner.  It  was  with  this  com- 
bination he  caught  his  prize-winning  salmon. 

Asked  if  he  fishes  at  night,  Mr.  Stine  replied: 
“It’s  always  night  for  me,  but  it  isn’t  often  I 
visit  the  creek  after  daylight  fails.  My  family 
doesn’t  like  the  idea  of  me  walking  at  night  to 
and  from  the  Loyalsock,  although  you  under- 
stand it  would  make  no  difference  whatsoever  so 
far  as  I am  concerned.” 

Occasionally  some  of  his  friends  will  ask  him 
to  go  fishing  with  them  at  night,  and  then  it  is 
Del  who  has  the  advantage.  There  is  the  case  of 
the  young  couple  who  are  busy  in  the  daytime 
and  have  to  do  their  fishing  after  sunset.  They 
hadn’t  met  the  Blind  Angler  but  they  had  heard 


to  Feel  the  Tug  on  the  Line 


of  him  so  they  asked  him  to  accompany  them. 

It  was  a particularly  dark  night  they  chose. 
When  they  wanted  to  return  to  shore  the  young 
man  snapped  on  his  flashlight  but  it  gave  forth 
no  illumination.  Apparently  the  batteries  were 
dead.  Strangers  to  this  creek,  and  indeed  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  they  were  in  a quandary. 
They  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  where  to  go 
ashore  to  reach  the  path  where  the  boat  had  been 
tied  up  and  which  led  to  their  parked  car. 

Finally  they  rowed  close  to  shore,  jumped  out 
in  the  mud,  and  thrashed  around  seeking  the 
path.  One  swish  of  his  cane  was  enough  to  tell 
Del  they  had  landed  in  the  wrong  spot.  He 


prodded  around  with  the  stick,  searching  here 
and  there,  and  in  a few  minutes  located  the  path 
through  the  undergrowth — the  path  those  with 
sight  could  not  find. 

“I  live  in  constant  darkness,”  he  calmly  stated 
to  his  marveling  friends.  “To  me  night  is  no 
different  than  day,  so  it  is  just  as  easy  to  find  my 
way  around  at  midnight  as  it  is  at  noon.” 

Blind  in  one  eye  for  30  years,  Mr.  Stine  lost  the 
sight  of  his  other  eye  in  March,  1935.  When  the 
world  first  went  completely  dark  for  him  he  still 
could  find  his  way  around  home.  For  awhile  he 
didn’t  go  away  much.  Traveling  in  a car  wasn’t 
pleasant,  either.  He  didn’t  mind  when  the  ma- 
chine was  moving,  but  if  it  stopped  with  the 
motor  running  he  became  ill. 

Always  actively  engaged  in  hunting,  trapping, 
and  fishing,  he  feared  at  first  he’d  have  to  give  up 
all  these  enjoyable  things.  But  it  wasn’t  until 
after  that  tree  limb  struck  him  in  his  good  eye 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 


Del  Stine  at  his  favorite  fishing  hole 
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Harrisburg  Hunters 

Prize  Fish 


and  Anglers  Award 
Certificates 


CATCHIIY G a large  fish  is  quite  a satisfaction 
in  itself  but  a number  of  persons  who  had 
j that  experience  last  year  received  additional  re- 
' wards  recently  as  winners  in  the  fifth  annual  Big 
I Fish  Contest  conducted  by  the  Harrisburg 
Hunters’  & Anglers’  Association.  The  prizes  were 
presented  at  a meeting  of  the  association  held  in 
Fackler’s  Hall,  with  about  300  persons  attending, 
Clyde  Fox  making  the  awards  for  John  Bistline, 
chairman  of  the  contest. 

A special  welcome  was  extended  to  returned 
servicemen,  approximately  75  being  present. 

Among  the  winning  fish  was  a brown  trout 
which,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  was  the  largest  ever  to  be 
caught  in  this  State.  It  was  taken  at  Big  Spring 
by  Don  Martin,  of  Fort  Hunter,  and  was  31 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  15  lbs. 

There  was  one  repeater  from  1944  among  the 
winners.  Roy  Wheeler,  of  Harrisburg,  tied  for 
first  place  in  the  brook  trout  division.  A fish  16 
inches  long  gained  a 1945  prize  for  him. 

John  A.  Lear,  Jr.,  of  Huntsdale,  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  who  is  stationed  in  Philadelphia, 
was  given  permission  to  come  here  to  receive  his 
award.  He  tied  with  Wheeler  for  first  place 
among  those  entering  brook  trout. 

Paxtang  extended  its  record  of  having  a prize 
winner  every  year  when  William  R.  Wallower, 
24  South  Paxtang  avenue,  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  small-mouth  bass  division.  He  tied  with 
Donald  Sheaffer,  a boy  of  12  years  from  Me- 
chanicsburg,  R.D.  4,  each  entering  a fish  2134 
inches  in  length. 

Victors  in  the  classes  for  trout,  bass,  pike- 
perch  or  Susquehanna  salmon,  and  pickerel  re- 
ceived framed  certificates  setting  forth  records  of 
their  winning  performances.  Those  who  won  in 
classes  for  fall -fish,  yellow  perch  and  rock  bass  re- 
ceived fishing  lines  as  prizes. 

Winners  were: 

Brook  trout  (tie  for  first  place) — Roy  Wheeler, 
of  Harrisburg,  fish  16  inches  long,  1 pound  and  9 
ounces  in  weight,  caught  in  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek;  John  A.  Lear,  Jr.,  Huntsdale,  fish  16 
inches  long,  1 pound  and  14  ounces,  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek. 

Brown  trout — First,  Don  Martin,  Fort  Hunter, 
fish  31  inches  long,  15  pounds,  Big  Spring;  Second 
Ben  Givler,  of  West  Fairview,  fish  22%  inches 
long,  4 pounds  and  5 ounces,  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek. 

Rainbow  trout — First,  Kenneth  D.  Trout, 
Lemoyne,  fish  22%  inches  long,  4J4  pounds, 
Spring  Creek,  and  second,  C.  Ross  Crum,  Harris- 
burg, fish  20%  inches  long,  Stony  Creek. 

Small-mouth  bass  (tie  for  first  place) — William 
R.  Wallower,  Paxtang,  fish  21)4  inches  long,  4 
pounds  and  14  ounces,  Susquehanna  River;  and 
Donald  Sheaffer,  of  Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.  4, 
fish  2134  inches  long,  3 pounds  and  8 ounces, 
Conodoguinet  Creek;  third,  Joseph  Starr,  Harris- 
burg, fish  2134  inches  long,  4 pounds,  Susque- 
hanna River. 

Pike-Perch — First,  Harry  W.  Smith,  Shaeffers- 
town,  fish  2934  inches  long,  10  pounds,  Susque- 
hanna River;  second,  E.  R.  Dodson,  Camp  Hill, 
fish  28%  inches,  7 pounds  and  2 ounces,  Juniata 
River. 

Pickerel — George  H.  Troup,  Harrisburg,  fish 
2734  inches  long,  6 pounds  and  2 ounces,  Sher- 
man’s Creek. 


Clyde  Fox — pinch  hitting  for  John  Bistline — 

Fall-fish — Samuel  W.  Lucci,  Harrisburg,  fish  presents  the  Certificates  of  Award 

1534  inches  long,  Susquehanna  River. 

Yellow  perch — Peter  Gabrysh,  Penbrook,  fish  

11  inches  long, "Wildwood  Lake. 

Rock  bass — A.  J.  Slusser,  Wormleysburg,  fish  Photos  by  Leo  Luttringer,  Jr. 

11  inches  long,  Susquehanna  River.  ' Penna-  Game  Commiss,on 


Carp — S.  A.  Renner,  Penbrook,  fish  22  inches 
long,  6%  pounds,  Swatara  Creek. 
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AFTER  LONG,  LONG  LAST! 


After  fifty  months’  service  it  feels  good  to  put  your  hand  in  good  old  Pennsylvania  water  again — • 

says  Geo.  Moore  of  Lebanon  County 

Stream  Improvement  is  a 
Serious  Activity  in  Lebanon 
County 


Bill  Theodore  of  Annville  and  Harry  Wolfskill  check  new  pond  at  Newmanstown  Rod  & Gun  Club 


APRIL 


WITH  RC 


By  (, 


A SORT  of  travelogue  on  fishing  in  Alaska  was 
given  us  when  we  prodded  Lee  Hayes  on  his 
experiences  there  with  the  Army.  Hayes,  who 
was  president  of  the  Keystone  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation before  entering  the  service  and  was  active 
in  conservation  work  in  this  section,  is  an  engi- 
neer on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  first  point  touched  was  that  of  salmon  runs 
which  some  regard  as  being  among  the  more 
spectacular  phenomena  of  nature.  Hayes  was  in 
the  territory  25  months  and  was  on  hand  to  see 
the  salmon  make  their  spawning  trip  from  the  sea 
up  fresh-water  streams  in  two  seasons. 

Hayes  served  on  the  Copper  River  and  North- 
ern Railroad,  which  ran  between  Cordova  and  an 
Army  camp  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  extending  between  Seward  and 
Fairbanks. 

While  at  Seward,  Hayes  did  some  fishing  in 
Resurrection  Bay  from  a dock,  catching  a num- 
ber of  salmon  on  a spoon -hook  lure. 

“As  far  as  I could  observe  where  I was,”  said 
Hayes,  “there  wasn’t  as  large  a variety  of  species 
in  the  streams  as  we  have  here,  but  there  were 
some  large  fish  available.  Besides  salmon,  which 
average  about  15  or  20  pounds  although  some 
are  considerably  larger,  there  were  three  kinds  of 
trout,  Dolly  Varden,  eastern  brook  and  rainbow, 
a fish  about  the  size  of  a sardine  which  the  na- 
tives took  in  large  numbers  and  fried;  and  white- 
fish  which  they  sometimes  caught  through  the 
ice. 

“The  Dolly  Varden  trout  are  said  to  follow  the 
salmon  runs  and  try  to  eat  the  salmon  spawn. 
There  are  some  large  rainbow  trout  in  Alaska.  I 
saw  some  in  the  Russian  River  that  were  easily  22 
inches  in  length.  Halibut  sometimes  go  up  from 


PHILADELPHIA  CLEANS  UP 

With  the  authorization  of  8 million  dollars’ 
worth  of  sewage-project  contracts,  this  city  is 
launching  an  all-out  program  aimed  at  cleansing 
the  Schuylkill  and  other  highly  polluted  local 
waterways. 

Work  is  expected  to  start  this  month  on  the 
initial  project,  a 3-mile  length  of  collection  sewers 
expected  to  cost  $750,000. 


SEWAGE  PROJECTS  LEAD 
U.  S.  LOAN  LIST 

The  latest  survey  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
summarizing  planning  loans,  according  to  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River, 
shows  that  advances  for  municipal  sewage ! 
projects  comprise  more  than  a third  of  the  total 
volume  of  such  construction  projects. 

Evidence  of  a nationwide  trend  toward  im- 
provement of  sanitation  facilities  has  been  evi- 
denced. 

The  FMA  figures,  as  of  December  1,  1945,  re- 
vealed that  planning  funds  have  been  approved 
for  1,346  sewer,  water  and  sanitation  projects, 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  $595,000,000. 


When  several  electric  eels  are  hunting  togethei 
one  or  two  will  discharge  their  electricity  tx 
paralyze  food  for  all,  thus  allowing  the  others  t( 
keep  their  power  in  reserve. 
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KNOW  YOUR  FISH  WARDEN 


B.  F.  Barnhart,  Fish  Warden  for  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties,  discussing  stream  improvement 
with  sportsmen  in  Lebanon  County.  “Barney”  is  at  extreme  left 


!ND  LINE 

Ler 

the  sea  into  the  fresh-water  streams.  They  feed 
bn  the  bottom  and  clams  Eire  commonly  used  as 
bait  in  fishing  for  them.  Some  sea  bass  get  into 
the  streams,  too. 

“There  is  much  game  in  the  part  of  Alaska  in 
which  I was  stationed,”  Hayes  reported.  “There 
are  quite  a number  of  moose,  and  bear  seem  to  be 
particularly  plentiful.  There  are  deer,  too,  but 
they  didn’t  appear  to  be  very  numerous  and  as  a 
(rule  those  I saw  didn’t  seem  to  be  quite  as  large 
ias  those  we  have  here.  There  are  a lot  of  coyotes, 
which  run  in  packs,  and  there  is  a bounty  of 
$17.50  on  them  because  of  their  attacks  on  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

“Besides  getting  the  bounty  a hunter  bagging 
a coyote  can  get  about  $2.50  for  the  hide,  but 
those  animals  Eire  not  too  easy  to  catch,  as  I 
leeirned  when  I went  hunting  for  them. 

“There  are  cottontail  rabbits  and  also  snow- 
shoe  rabbits.  Mountain  goats  and  mountain 
sheep  are  to  be  found  in  the  territory,  too. 

“While  I was  at  Seward  a whale  came  into 
Resurrection  Bay  and  stayed  there  three  or  four 
days.  I also  saw  a number  of  whales  while  going 
to  and  returning  from  Alaska  by  ship. 

“American  eagles  are  plentiful  in  Alaska.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  along  the 
streams  during  the  salmon  run,'  looking  for  fish. 
;It  is  quite  common  to  be  able  to  see  as  many  as 
15  or  20  near  a stream  at  one  time. 

“Alaska  offers  some  fine  sights  smd  expe- 
riences,” Hayes  concluded.  “It  has  beautiful 
Iscenery  and  various  opportunities  for  the  hunter 
and  the  fisherman  but,  even  so,  I came  to  appre- 
ciate Pennsylvania  more  and  more  while  I was 
away.  I’m  glad  to  be  back.” 


FISHING  IN  THE  FALL 

I do  not  fish  in  springtime 
When  streams  are  swift  and  high; 

Or  in  the  heat  of  summer 
When  bars  are  bare  and  dry. 

But  when  the  hues  of  autumn 
Tint  the  bush  and  tree  tops  tall, 

I gather  up  my  tackle 
And  go  fishing  in  the  fall. 

I stroll  along  the  stream-side  . 

And  cast  into  a pool 

Where  the  bank  is  green  and  mossy 

And  the  water  clear  and  cool. 

Around  the  bend  up  yonder 
I hear  a partridge  call, 

And  I dream  of  nature’s  blessings 
While  fishing  in  the  fall. 

Then  something  grabs  my  spinner 
And  I get  a sudden  thrill 
My  line  goes  out  a zinging 
And  my  heart  just  won’t  be  still. 

Then  my  soul  is  filled  with  gladness, 
Timed  and  tuned  to  nature’s  all 
When  I gather  up  my  tackle 
And  go  fishing  in  the  fall. 

— C.  H.  Crist 


It’s  Not  Only 
Good  Sport  t 
Warden  N ow 


Helpful  But  It's 
o Assist  Your 
and  Then! 


Bill  Theodore  and  special  fish  warden  checking  progress  of  stream  improvement  down  Lebanon-way 
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RIVER  BASS  AND  THE  FLY  ROD 


By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


MORE  and  more  each  year,  fly  rod  fishing  for 
black  bass  has  been  gaining  in  popularity. 
Naturally,  with  this  increase  in  interest  comes  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  tackle  and  methods. 
Most  of  our  bass  fishing  is  done  in  lakes  and  much 
has  been  written  on  this  fascinating  sport.  It  has, 
however,  seemed  to  me  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  river  small-mouth.  It  is 
in  fishing  for  this  game  warrior  that  the  fly  rod 
comes  into  its  own. 

An  important  factor  in  this  sport  is  the  choice 
of  water.  For  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  we 
have  made  it  a rule  to  open  the  bass  season, 
officially,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware 
River.  This  is  the  home  of  the  river  small- 
mouth.  These  fish  spawn  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.  The  fry  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  for 
there  is  an  abundance  of  natural  food  in  the  river 
such  as  helgramites,  stone  fly  larvae,  caddis  etc. 
During  the  first  year  of  their  lives  these  small 
fish  attain  a length  of  from  nine  to  eleven  inches. 
The  two  and  three  year  old  bass  weigh  from  1 Yi 
to2^  pounds.  These  latter,  with  now  and  again 
a larger  fish,  provide  rare  sport  for  the  fly  rod 
angler. 

A split  bamboo  rod,  about  nine  and  half  feet 
in  length  and  weighing  from  6 to  6J4  ounces  is 
needed.  This  much  rod  is  not  necessary  to  play 
your  fish  successfully.  Rut  the  water  is  low  and 
clear  and  the  heavy  fly-rod  lures  cannot  be 
handled  easily  with  a long  line  if  a lighter  rod  is 
used.  These  fish  will  not  stand  “crowding.” 
Avoid  a rod  with  too  fast  an  action  as  it  will  tire 
your  casting  hand  before  the  day  is  over.  It 
should  be  of  fairly  slow  action  with  enough  power 
for  casts  of  60-70  feet. 

A reel  for  this  type  of  fishing  should  be  chosen 
with  care.  In  general,  a rule  to  guide  you  in  the 
purchase  of  a reel  is  to  have  it  IF2  times  the 
weight  of  your  rod.  The  click  should  act  as  a 
drag  and  should  be  set  correctly  so  that  the  drum 
will  not  over-run  and  allow  the  line  to  snarl. 
Some  of  the  more  expensive  reels  have  an  attach- 
ment with  which  the  tension  can  be  adjusted. 
The  drum  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  com- 
fortably your  casting  and  at  least  150  feet  of 
backing.  There  are  several  good  makes  of  Ameri- 
can reels  which  are  not  too  expensive  for  the 
average  pocketbook.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  reel  on  your  bass  rod  has  a three-fold 
purpose,  i.e.;  (1)  to  hold  your  line,  (2)  to  balance 
your  rod,  (3)  to  enable  you  to  play  your  fish 
efficiently  and  safely.  Keep  these  purposes  in 
mind  on  buying  your  reel. 

The  choice  of  a line  for  fly-rod  fishing  for  bass 
is  important.  An  oil-finished  level  line,  size  “C”, 
will  fit  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  It  is  satis- 
factory Tor  light-tackle  bait  fishing,  also  spinner, 
streamer  fly,  and  bass  bug.  But  for  comfortable 
casting  and  easier  fishing,  either  a double  taper 
or  three  diameter  line  is  preferable.  These  may 
be  more  expensive,  but  the  casting  performance 
of  one  of  these  lines  more  than  compensates  for 
the  extra  investment. 

Remember  that  a floating  line  is  easier  to  pick 
up  than  a sinking  one.  It  eliminates  stripping  in 
until  you  retrieve  your  lure  enough  for  recasting. 
We  experimented  with  many  different  bass  lines 
and  found  that  a line  that  has  a low  specific 
gravity,  the  weight  of  which  is  about  the  same  or 
slightly  less  than  water,  will  make  casting  much 
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easier  than  a line  that  sinks  readily.  When  fish- 
ing a bass  bug,  you  can’t  depend  on  line  dressing 
to  float  a heavy  line  for  you.  A few  twitches  of 
the  rod  tip  will  pull  it  under.  For  this  reason,  we 
use  nylon  lines,  as  they  seem  to  be  the  best 
floaters. 

Leaders  are  important.  They  should  be  strong 
and  serviceable.  A silkworm-gut  leader  is  better 


in  every  way  than  any  of  the  gut  substitutes. 
When  you  are  casting  a bass  bug  or  a spinner  and 
fly  combination,  the  resiliency  of  a good  gut 
leader  will  “turn  over”  your  lure  for  you  at  the  i 
end  of  a long  cast,  whereas  most  synthetic  leaders 
will  not.  Use  a good  grade,  tough  leader  of  about 
12  to  15  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Be  1 
sure  to  test  your  leaders  before  you  use  them. 

It  is  better  to  break  them  yourself  than  to  have  a 
fish  do  it  for  you.  The  length  of  leader  depends 
upon  the  type  of  water  you  are  fishing.  In  fast 
water,  a short  leader  can  be  used  with  safety;  but 
in  the  deeper,  quieter  pools,  a leader  of  eight  to 
ten  feet  or  longer  will  tend  to  keep  your  casting 
line  out  of  sight  and  alarm  fewer  fish. 

It  is  best  to  have  a variety  of  bugs  in  various 
colors,  and  duplicates  of  the  better  ones.  There  1 
are  three  types  of  bass  bugs.  There  is  the  feather  j 
minnow  type  of  which  the  “Wilder  Dilg”  is  a 
good  example.  Then  there  is  the  “bug  type”  bass 
bug  that  represents  a large  June  bug,  moth  or 
beetle.  And  last,  but  not  least,  comes  the 
“popping”  bug.  This  can  represent  practically 
anything.  Caution!  When  selecting  bass  bugs, 
do  not  buy  those  having  a concave  face,  for  this 
type  tends  to  dive  on  the  pick-up  and,  when  you 
are  handling  a long  line,  a broken  rod  tip  might 
be  the  result.  Get  the  bass  bugs  with  convex  j 
faces,  for  they  will  pick  up  readily  with  almost 
any  length  of  line.  Also,  be  sure  that  all  the  edges 
on  the  bug  are  rounded  off  and  not  allowed  to  re- 
main sharp.  These,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
bucktails  and  streamers  in  various  colors,  to- 
gether with  four  or  five  spinners,  will  complete 
your  kit  of  fly  rod  lures.  Get  spinners  of  the  free 
blade  type — the  ones  having  the  blade  hung  by  a 
saddle  which  permits  it  to  revolve  around  a wire 
shank.  These  are  valuable  on  rainy  days  when 
the  fish  are  not  feeding  on  the  surface  or  cruising 
in  the  shallows.  Between  feeding  periods,  when 
the  hass  are  in  deeper  water,  you  will  usually  have 


Upper  Delaware.  Shore  line  fishing  with  artificial  bug 
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better  luck  if  you  use  a streamer  or  a bucktail 
fished  well  below  the  surface. 

Wading  gear  is  a matter  of  choice.  Boots  are  of 
very  little  use  in  a bass  river.  You  are  much 
better  off  if  you  wear  waders  or  “wade  wet,” 
either  in  a bathing  suit  or  old  clothes.  Wading 
wet  is  comfortable  during  hot,  summer  days,  but 
when  evening  comes  and  the  water  cools  off,  it 
isn’t  as  pleasant  as  it  was  when  the  sun  was 
shining.  Waders  are  by  far  the  best  for  all-round 
fishing  in  a bass  river. 

Usually  the  thread  of  the  stream — the  main 
current — is  marked  by  bubbles  and  foam  floating 
down  from  riffles  above.  Under  this  stream  of 
bubbles,  the  majority  of  the  natural  food  is 
drifting  in  the  current.  The  bass  usually  take  up 
their  feeding  stations  on  the  outer  edges  of  this 
current.  There  they  are  near  the  source  of  their 
food  supply  and  it  doesn’t  necessitate  their  mov- 
ing much  for  a meal. 

When  you  are  fishing  under-water  lures,  cast 
across  this  line  of  bubbles,  allow  your  line  to  sink, 
and  retrieve  your  fly  at  least  three  or  four  feet 
below  the  surface.  You  increase  the  hooking  of  a 
fish  by  having  your  lure  down  near  him,  where 
taking  it  requires  little  effort.  All  that  is  needed 
to  give  action  to  your  bucktail  or  streamer  is  a 
series  of  short,  well-spaced  jerks,  imparted  by 
stripping  in  line  with  the  left  hand,  thus  enabling 
you  to  keep  your  rod  tip  down,  ready  to  strike. 
Your  chances  for  success  are  better  if  you  fish  as 
slowly  as  possible. 

During  the  summer,  many  of  the  larger  bass 
take  up  their  stations  near  large  rocks  at  the  edge 
of  the  current.  They  resent  any  intrusion  on 
their  domain  and  when  you  put  a bass  bug  over 
these  fish,  they  may  hit  it  for  one  of  two  reasons. 
First,  as  a matter  of  dignity  and  in  defense  of 
their  homes  and,  second,  because  they  are 
hungry.  Of  course,  they  may  not  even  look  at  it, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  a river 
small-mouth ; you  never  can  tell  what  will  happen. 

Every  evening,  about  dusk,  many  of  the  large 
fish  cruise  around  the  tails  of  the  long  flats  in 
search  of  food.  These  fish  are  big  and  smart  and 
the  slightest  noise  will  frighten  them.  To  catch 
them,  you  must  wade  carefully  and  quietly,  cast- 
ing a long  line.  By  casting  ahead  of  one  of  these 
cruisers  and  letting  your  bug  rest  a minute  or  so 
on  the  water,  you  will  give  them  a chance  to  look 
it  over.  Then,  if  they  want  it,  the  first  movement 
of  the  lure  will  usually  cause  them  to  smash  it 
savagely.  This  type  of  fishing  takes  time, 
patience  and  care.  Getting  one  of  these  big  fish 
in  an  evening  is  doing  very  well  as  it  requires 
skilful  and  accurate  long-range  casting.  Strip- 
ping line  when  playing  a fish  is  always  dangerous. 
Not  only  is  the  line  apt  to  snarl  during  the  run  of 
a large  fish,  but  there  is  the  ever-present  risk  of 
stepping  on  the  coils,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
fish  being  played.  All  lines  can  be  spliced,  but  to 
break  one  lessens  its  strength  and  impairs  its 
efficiency. 

When  fishing  a bass  bug,  cast  directly  across 
the  current.  Play  your  bug  back  to  you  in  short, 
well-defined  twitches,  using  only  the  tip  of  your 
rod  to  give  action  to  your  lure  and  stripping  in 
line  from  time  to  time  so  that  the  rod  can  be 
held  low,  ready  for  the  strike.  Don’t  fish  too 
fast!  Fish  all  around  you,  but  don’t  cast  in  the 
same  place  twice.  After  fishing  one  section  care- 
fully, take  several  steps  and  cast  again. 

Catching  fish  in  low,  clear  water  is  a tough  job. 
To  be  sure,  you  will  catch  plenty  of  small,  legal- 
size  fish,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  fisher- 
men who  can  take  big  bass  consistently  on  a fly 
rod.  The  ones  I know  can  be  counted  on  one 
hand.  Remember  this;  a bass  doesn’t  get  big  un- 
less he  is  smart.  To  catch  him,  you  have  to  be 
smarter. 


36  Vermont  Trout 
They  Are  Poisoned 


Suffer  Horrible  Death: 
by  Philadelphia  Water! 


\rOU  can  pour  Philadelphia  city  water  on 
potted  plants,  and  they  will  survive. 

You  can  drink  it — if  you  can  stand  the  taste — 
and  live. 

But  don’t  put  brook  trout  in  it.  Because 
Philadelphia  city  water  acts  on  a brook  trout  the 
way  DDT  does  on  flies  and  fleas.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  keep  trout  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  live  fish  tank  in  the  Vermont  exhibit  at 
the  Motorboat  Show  at  Commercial  Museum  in 
Philadelphia  last  February  25,  was  shrouded  in 
mournful  burlap,  and  void  of  trout.  With  touch- 
ing faith,  the  Vermonters  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
had  filled  the  tank  with  city  drinking  water  and 
dropped  in  36  prime  trout — a dozen  brown  trout, 
a dozen  rainbow  and  a dozen  brook  trout. 

Next  day,  when  they  looked  in  the  tank,  35  of 
the  fish  had  joined  their  ancestors.  The  36th  was 
flapping  his  fins  feebly,  and  was  a sick  fish,  in- 
deed. 

The  Vermonters,  Clyde  Whitcomb  and  James 
Otis,  tried  desperately  to  save  the  last  fish,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Philadelphia’s  drinking  water  had 
done  its  deadly  work,  and  No. 36,  too,  succumbed. 

“I  can’t  explain  it,”  said  Otis.  "The  water  was 
the  right  temperature,  and  we  aerated  it  per- 
fectly.” Water  is  aerated  by  exposing  it  to  the 
air  so  that  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  the  fish  need. 


“We  knew  there  was  a lot  of  chlorine,  but  we 
neutralized  that  with  hypo,  or  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite.” Otis  explained.  “We  used  city  water 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  never  had  a bit  of 
trouble,” 

Down  the  hall  a way,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Fisheries  had  a tank  full  of  trout 
swimming  happily  around — but  not  in  Philadel- 
phia city  water. 

“We  know  better  than  to  use  the  Philadelphia 
water  for  our  fish,”  said  Senior  Warden  George  H. 
James,  of  Carlisle.  “Human  beings  can  drink  it, 
but  trout  can’t  live  in  it.” 

The  Pennsylvania  fish  experts  got  around  the 
problem  by  trucking  water  in  from  Newville 
Spring,  and  setting  up  an  arrangement  of  pumps 
and  filters  to  circulate  it  through  the  tanks. 

“Our  fish  are  doing  fine,”  said  James,  a veteran 
of  20  years’  experience  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries,  “but  not  on  Philadelphia  city 
water.” 

At  the  Aquarium,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Van  Deusen, 
the  curator,  says  he  has  a lot  of  fresh  water  fish 
who  get  along  all  right  in  Philadelphia  drinking 
water — but  there  are  some  varieties,  the  Aqua- 
rium has  found,  that  can’t. 

Salmon  and  trout,  he  said,  can’t  take  it.  But 
the  hardier,  sturdier  species  don’t  seem  to  mind. 


Cylindrical  containers  extruded  of  tough 
Tenite  plastic  are  the  latest  thing  in  fishing-rod 
equipment.  Lightweight  and  rigid,  they  are 
conveniently  carried,  afford  more  protection  to 
rods  than  do  holders  of  cardboard  or  cloth.  The 
shatterproof  plastic  survives  being  thrown  in  the 
back  of  a car  along  with  other  fishing  gear  and 
trundled  to  fishing  sites.  In  storage — whether  in 
crowded  closets  or  on  tidy  shelves — Tenite  tubes 
safeguard  fishing  rods  from  accident. 

These  extruded  containers  are  one  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter  and  a little  over  three  feet  long. 
One  end  is  covered  with  a cemented  disk  of 
Tenite;  the  other  is  stoppered  with  a rubber  plug 
which  keeps  out  dirt  and  damp.  The  tubes  are 
made  in  several  different  colors  and  have  a per- 
manently lustrous  surface  which  doesn’t  dent 
with  hard  use. 


FOR  OLD  TIME’S  SAKE 

Just  give  me  a pole  and  a well-stocked  hole 
And  a can  or  two  of  worms, 

Then  I’ll  spend  the  day  in  the  kind  of  way 
That’s  easy  to  meet  my  terms. 

There  are  men  by  scores  who  would  shut  the  doors 
In  a fellow’s  face  who  speaks 
Of  the  lowly  worm  on  an  equal  term 

With  the  gear  that  a rich  man  seeks. 

There  are  men  who  sneer  at  the  kind  of  gear 
That  I like,  but  just  the  same 
I’m  glad  to  uphold  the  tackle  of  old 
That,  to  me,  deserves  real  fame. 

When  I was  a lad  I recall  that  my  dad 
Took  time  from  his  work  to  go 
With  me  to  the  creek  on  many  a week 
Where  the  willows  and  cattail  grow. 

And  the  fun  that  I had  back  there  with  my  dad 
Wasn’t  fun  that  you  buy  with  reels. 

The  pleasure,  instead,  when  the  truth  is  said, 
Was  the  kind  that  your  whole  soul  feels. 

When  a sunfish  bit  and  I lifted  it 

From  the  water  with  youthful  pride — 

And  grinned  ear  to  ear — it  wasn’t  the  gear 
That  made  my  face  spread  wide. 

With  a willow  pole  I’d  stay  near  the  hole. 

And  I couldn’t  have  had  more  fun 
With  a rod  and  reel  and  a plug  and  creel 
That  are  owned  by  anyone. 

So,  for  old  time’s  sake,  I’m  content  to  stake 
My  luck  on  the  gear  I had 
When  I went  each  week,  out  there  to  the  creek. 
To  fish  with  my  busy  dad. 

— Bert  Pruitt 
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Pictures  and  letters  which  come  to  the  desk  of  the  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  indicate  that  a great 
many  hoys — and  some  girls — in  their  teens  are  absorbed  in  the  fine  sport  of  fishing.  They  not  only  enjoy 
angling , but  they  are  eager  to  get  beyond  the  stage  of  worm  fishing  and  to  enjoy  the  finer  points  of  the  sport. 


This  monlh  Pennsylvania  Angler  begins  a new  department  specifically  for  the  ’ teen  agers.  It  will 
present  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  angling  in  a manner  that  beginners  can  understand. 

Questions  and  comments  are  invited  from  the  young  folks.  Simply  address  any  letter  to  The  Old  Timer, 
care  Pennsylvania  Angler,  South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Leaders  for  Trout 

Even  a young  fellow  with  limited  spending 
money  can  afford  to  use  good  leaders  in  trout 
fishing.  Tackle  dealers  report  that  nylon  trout 
leaders  will  be  sold  for  as  little  as  25  or  30  cents 
each  this  year  and  that  they  will  be  of  good 
quality. 

This  is  important,  for  use  of  the  proper  leader 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  trout  fishing.  And  to  be  equipped 
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properly,  the  angler  needs  these  leaders: 

1.  A medium  weight  leader  with  a loop  in  the 
end  for  attaching  snelled  hooks  or  with  a plain 
end  to  which  bait  hooks  can  be  tied. 

2.  A medium  weight  leader  with  a loop  on  the 
end  and  one  or  two  extra  loops,  to  which  snelled 
wet  flies  can  be  attached. 

3.  A tapered  leader  for  dry  fly  fishing.  The 
tapered  leader  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  is 
tied  in  sections.  The  heaviest  portion  is  the  end 
to  which  the  line  is  attached.  Each  other  section 
is  smaller  in  caliber  down  to  the  point,  or  the  end 
to  which  the  fly  is  tied. 

A tapered  leader  seven  and  one-half  feet  long 
is  sufficient  for  most  angling.  Many  fly  fishermen 
prefer  leaders  nine  feet  long.  Some  like  leaders 
longer  than  nine  feet,  but  they  are  difficult  to 
handle. 

In  buying  a tapered  leader,  choose  one  that  has 
a point  calibrated  3X.  That  is  fine  enough  for  any 


dry  fly  in  Size  10  to  16.  One  tapered  to  4X,  or 
one  step  finer,  is  good  for  later  season  fishing. 

Along  with  a tapered  leader  buy  half  a dozen 
strands,  or  points,  of  leader  material  of  3X  or 
4X  caliber.  Then  when  the  point  of  the  original 
leader  wears  down  (as  it  is  sure  to  do  when  flies 
are  tied  to  it  and  changed  frequently)  tie  one  of 
these  extra  points  to  the  leader,  and  it  is  as  good 
as  new. 

Nylon  is  especially  good  leader  material.  It 
need  not  be  soaked.  That  makes  it  easier  to  carry 
and  easier  to  tie.  But  in  addition  to  that,  it  is 
more  uniform  in  size  and  it  does  not  fray  and  wear 
out  as  quickly  as  natural  gut.  Also,  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive. 


TU RLE  KNOT 

One  word  of  caution,  however.  Nylon  must  be 
carefully  tied,  or  the  knots  will  slip.  The  blood 
knot  or  barrel  knot  should  be  used  to  tie  nylon 
strands  together.  The  Turle  knot  should  be  used 
for  attaching  hooks  or  flies  to  the  leader  point. 

The  Snelled  Hook 

Brief  mention  was  made  previously  of  snelled 
hooks. 

They  are  good  things  for  the  angler  to  avoid. 

In  the  first  place,  really  good  snelled  hooks 
continue  to  be  scarce — and  even  the  best  of  them 
are  dangerous  to  use. 

This  is  why:  A snelled  hook  that  is  used  time 
and  again  develops  a weak  spot  at  the  point 
where  the  snell  is  tied  to  the  hook.  No  matter 
how  carefully  snelled  hooks  are  stored,  they  will 
in  time  rust  a bit,  and  this  rust  eats  away  the 
strength  of  the  leader. 

The  result  is  that  some  time  the  angler  hooks 
a good  fish,  and  the  snelled  hook  breaks  off  under 
pressure. 


So  the  Old  Timer  advises  young  anglers  to 
throw  away  those  old  snelled  hooks  that  have 
been  lying  around  a long  time. 

You’re  going  to  use  a leader  anyway  in  bait 
fishing,  so  either  buy  one  with  a plain  end  or  snip 
the  loop  off  the  end.  Then  tie  the  bait  hook  di- 
rectly on  the  end  of  the  leader.  The  Turle  knot 
is  best  for  this  operation.  You  can  buy  loose 
hooks  of  good  quality  in  the  size  you  prefer  for 
bait  fishing. 

This  way  there  is  no  danger  of  a worn  out 
leader  point,  especially  if  the  hook  is  snipped  off 
at  the  end  of  a day’s  fishing  and  a new  hook  tied 
on  when  the  leader  is  used  again. 

And  it’s  easy  to  snip  off  the  hook  if  an  under- 
sized fish  is  hooked  deeply.  Just  let  the  hook 
embedded  in  the  fish.  It  will  dissolve  in  time 
and  the  fish  will  be  spared  to  grow  big  enough  to 
be  worth  catching. 


DICK  ROBERTS 
APPOINTED 


n 


W.  M.  “Dick”  Roberts 


One  of  the  most  popular  appointments  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in 
many  years  took  place  Wednesday  April  3rd. 
when  Governor  Edward  Martin  placed  Mr.  W. 
M.  (Dick)  Roberts  in  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
expiration  of  Fred  McKean’s  term. 

“Dick”  Roberts  comes  to  the  board  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  this 
state  and  Canada  and  his  long  experience  astream 
and  afield  certainly  fits  him  to  be  a valuable 
asset  in  any  conservation  agency. 

Bom  in  Washington,  Pa.  where  he  attended 
the  local  schools  and  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  “Dick”  Roberts  is  held  in  high  esteem 
and  respect  by  all  who  know  him. 

Unanimously  endorsed  by  the  sportsmen  of 
ten  North  Western  counties,  he  can  be  relied 
upon  to  acquit  himself  with  credit  in  advancing 
the  general  best  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the 
sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Dick”  hails  from  New  Castle. 
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Ice  fishing  for  Calico  Bass  on  Erie  Bay.  Observe  steam  boats  in  the  distance, 
32  of  which  are  headed  for  the  scrap  pile 


L.  to  R.  Louis  Lewis,  Joe  Metz,  Cas  Metz,  all  of  Erie,  with  Calico  Bass  from  Erie  Bay. 

Fishing  through  the  ice 


The  three  largest  Calicos  in  the  above  Erie  Bay  catch 


Unknown  angler  with  six-pound  Carp  he  caught  in 
canal  basin  at  foot  of  State  St.,  Erie 


One  18,  the  other  21  inch  Wall  Eyes  caught  in 
Allegheny  River  at  Tionesta  by  “Doc”  Small, 
81  year  old  veteran  of  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
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Pcnnsburg  Native  Writes  of  Trip  into 
Aleutian  Crater  to  Find  Fish 


EX-FISHERMAN 

Said  Fisherman  Frye, 

“I’m  a shy  sort  of  guy. 

And  I’m  not  wearing  red  on  my  suit! 

It  would  surely  be  queer 
For  some  hunter  of  deer 
To  think  me  a white-tail,  and  shoot.” 

Just  a few  days  went  by 
Before  Fisherman  Frye 
Was  listed  among  the  dead. 

Someone  thought  him  a deer. 

But  he  still  might  be  here. 

If  he’d  worn  a few  patches  of  red. 

— Carsten  Ahrens 


Miriam  Wintersteen  of  Danville  with  some  nice 
yellow  Perch  from  the  Beaver  Lake  in  Muncy 
Valley. 


AN  INTERESTING  story  concerning  a 
■ memorable  adventure  on  bleak  Umnak 
Island  in  the  Aleutians  written  by  Ralston  A. 
Derr,  Pennsburg  native  now  a resident  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  published  in  the  December 
issue  of  “The  Alaska  Sportsman,”  Alaska’s 
popular  outdoor  magazine. 

The  story,  entitled  “The  Volcano’s  Giant 
Trout,”  details  in  pulse-quickening  fashion  how 
Derr,  then  a recreation  director  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  Aleutians,  and  a friend  descended 
into  the  huge  crater  of  Tulik  Volcano  to  ascertain 
the  fishing  possibilities  of  a stream  noticed  by 
airmen  while  on  missions. 

The  jaunt  proved  conclusively  that  fish,  in 
myriad  numbers  and  giant  size  abounded  in  the 
stream  but  it  was  fraught  with  danger  and  pro- 
duced experiences  the  duo  will  never  forget  since 
they  were  lucky  to  come  out  of  the  crater  alive. 

Nearly  Buried  By  Slide 

While  descending  a 2,000  foot  slope  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  they  were  almost  buried 
under  a slide  of  ashes  and  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  another  way  out.  They  engineered  their 
exit  by  ascending  a partial  slope  and  skirting  a 
wall  of  rock  on  a narrow  ledge  to  another  slope 
leading  out  of  the  crater.  Proceeding  over  the 
ledge,  however,  was  even  more  precarious  than 
the  ash  slope  had  been  because  a thin  covering  of 
tundra  almost  gave  way  under  their  weight  and 
had  such  been  the  case  certain  death  would  have 


ANEW  Sportsmen’s  organization  of  Cam- 
bridge Springs  met  in  the  American  Legion 
Clubrooms  in  Cambridge  Springs  recently. 
About  100  members  were  present  of  the  160  on 
the  list  at  that  time.  The  organization  will  be 
known  as  the  Cambridge  Springs  Goodfellows 
Club.  The  membership  is  made  up  of  Sportsmen 
and  their  farmer  friends.  New  members  are 
being  signed  up  daily.  A year’s  subscription  to 
either  the  Angler  or  the  Game  News  is  ex- 
tended to  each  member.  Officers  elected  were  as 
follows: 

President , Irvin  B.  Stanford 
Vice-President,  H.  E.  Luce 
Secretary,  Ivan  E.  Burkley 
Treasurer,  Philo  Fosburg 


awaited  on  rocks  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

Despite  their  harrowing  experience,  Derr  and 
his  companion  brought  some  of  their  giant  pis- 
catorial specimens,  all  trout,  back  to  their  com- 
manding officer. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  two  adventurer  had 
left  Umnak  that  they  learned  how  fortunate  they 
really  were.  On  June  4,  1945,  Tulik  volcano 
which  they  had  presumed  dead,  belched  forth 
smoke  and  fire.  The  eruption  continued  for  a 
whole  night  and  the  next  morning  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  forces  in  that  area 
ordered  evacuation. 

Derr,  whose  prowess  in  athletic  circles  is  well 
remembered,  relinquished  his  Red  Cross  work  in 
July,  1944,  after  two  years  of  service  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Pleasant  Gap,  Centre 
County,  where  he  and  his  family  had  taken  up 
residence  in  1938.  In  November,  1944,  his 
family  and  he  moved  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  he 
has  since  served  as  a field  executive  for  the 
National  Boy  Scout  organization.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Verna  Derr  of  Schwenkville  and  they 
have  two  children,  Peggy  and  Romer. 

One  of  the  best  all-around  athletes  to  graduate 
from  Pennsburg  High  School,  Derr,  familiarly 
known  in  the  athletic  realm  as  “Reds,”  created  a 
similar  record  at  Kutztown  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege where  he  was  graduated  in  1931. 

Before  leaving  his  native  Perkiomen  Valley  he 
resided  in  Green  Lane  for  five  years  and  taught 
in  Green  Lane-Marlborough  consolidated  school, 
serving  as  principal  for  four  years. 


The  following  Committee  Chairmen  were 
named: 

By-laws,  Dr.  C.  D.  Freeland 
Membership,  Roland  Mott 
Game,  Wm.  E.  Boylan 
Fish,  .1.  ,1.  Maffinger 
Racoon,  Howard  Sager 
Social,  Arthur  F.  Ellis 
Beagle,  Earl  Ball 
Sports,  Ivan  E.  Burkley 
Trapping,  Wm.  E.  Boylan 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Social  events 
where  the  Sportsmen  and  Farmers  can  really 
enjoy  themselves.  Field  Trials  will  be  a big  item 
in  the  fall  months. 


Squalls  from  Lee  Run  Bay 
By  JAN  DREWS 

Spring  could  be  just  around  the  corner.  We  were  up  to  the  cottage  last  week  for  the  last  buck- 
wheats and  sausage  before  the  road  breaks  up.  It  sure  was  a nice  day  for  it.  The  trees  were  sort  of 
straightening  up  their  shoulders,  fish  ducks  were  almost  all  gone  off  the  Creek.  The  Crows  have  come 
back  with  lots  to  talk  about,  and  two  early  Robins  were  drawing  straws  for  an  important  place  on  the 
eve-spouting.  And  when  you  kicked  over  a skunk  cabbage,  it  was  almost  as  potent  as  the  real  McCoy. 
Swell  old  World,  Huh? 

The  Military  Mice  have  de-activated  all  the  land  mines  we  had  set  for  them  around  the  cottage, 
with  no  casualties  that  we  could  smell. 

“Old  Lonesome,”  the  Hermit  of  Cooleys  Hollow,  is  tired  of  being  bothered  by  house  hunters  from 
outlying  districts  and  would  like  the  Public  to  know  that  his  Spare  Cave  is  not  for  rent. 

Joe,  the  fat  cook,  is  again  feeding  any  Campers  this  Summer,  even  if  they  do  get  rained  out.  The 
ones  he  fed  last  year  thought  the  spoons  were  medicine,  and  took  one  after  each  meal. 

We  certainly  hope  those  B-29  Herons  haven’t  absorbed  too  much  of  this  atomic  bomb  stuff. 

Word  has  reached  Lee  Run  Bay  that  Old  Tom,  the  blind  Muskellunge,  is  confined  to  his  weed  bed 
in  the  Belmar  Eddy  with  a severe  cut  in  his  tail.  It  seems  that  while  “Rocky,”  his  “Seeing  Eye” 
companion,  was  out  feeding  the  run  suckers,  Old  Tom  tried  to  cross  the  Eddy,  by  himself,  and  got  into 
a mess  of  broken  beer  bottles. 

CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS  SPORTSMEN  ORGANIZE 
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SPLASH -DAM! 


By  E.  E 

T HAD  fished  my  way  upstream  since  clay  light 
A and  had  not  arrived  at  the  splash-dam  the 
! i“old  timer”  had  described  to  me.  My  stomach 
said  it  mast  be  near  noon,  but  I resolved  to  keep 
going  and  reach  the  trout  pool  below  the  breached 
breast  of  the  old  logging  dam.  This  pool  was  said 
to  be  the  crowning  jewel  of  many  beautiful  spots 
along  the  stream  and  it  always  harbored  the  big- 
gest “natives”  to  be  found  up,  or  down,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Music. 

Rounding  a wide  bend  in  the  stream  I noted  off 
to  my  left  an  old  foundation  and  decided  I must 
be  getting  close  to  the  splash-dam  pool.  There 
was  an  old  apple  tree  beyond  the  foundation  and 
a small  clearing.  This  must  have  been  the  old 
millsite,  I reasoned,  and  felt  assured  I was  nearing 
my  objective. 

Upstream  another  quarter  mile  I found  it. 
The  old  timber-man  had  not  exaggerated.  Here 
was  a near  perfect  spot.  The  imported  New  Eng- 
land logging  men  that  had  worked  over  the  Music 
country  had  done  their  work  well  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam.  It  had  withstood  the  high 
waters  of  1936  and  the  flash  floods  of  ’40  and  ’41. 
Except  for  a narrow  man-made  break  the  dam 
was  intact.  Huge  hand-hewn  hemlock  timbers 
were  held  together  with  foot  and  a half  long 
[spikes,  also  hand  made.  The  ingenious  method  in 
which  the  logs  were  interlaced  and  braced  gave 
[evidence  of  increasing  strength  under  pressure. 
Unusually  large  rocks  filled  the  cradling  timbers. 
These  rocks  were  covered  with  a heavy  clay  and 
mats  of  big,  trimmed  tree  limbs.  All  of  this  crib- 
bing and  earthen  grouting  sloped  down  to  the 
upstream  side.  The  structure  reminded  me  of  an 
enormous  beaver  dam. 

Hunger  snapped  me  out  of  my  observant  mood, 
so  I picked  out  a spot  from  where  I could  watch 
the  pool  and  proceeded  to  lunch.  While  eating  I 
took  in  more  of  my  surroundings.  Water  cas- 
caded over  huge  stones  that  still  remained  in  the 
breach.  After  the  drop  from  the  dam  level  it 
rushed  straight  away  from  the  breast  in  heavy 
ripples  that  eventually  flattened  in  the  tail  of  the 
pool.  The  hole  itself  had  first  been  made  when 
waters  sluiced  from  the  dam  over  a spillway. 
Successive  high  waters  kept  it  scoured  free  of 
sediment.  Directly  in  the  center  of  the  ripples 
[the  current  was  split  by  a stream  boulder  that 
ijust  barely  reached  to  the  surface.  Contem- 
platively I considered  that  to  either  side  of  that 
■ock  ought  to  be  a good  resting  and  feeding  place 
or  a nice  trout.  Then  my  reflections  became 
■eality,  for  a fish  had  nosed  out,  on  the  near  side  of 
die  boulder,  to  feed  from  the  rippling  surface. 

Quickly  the  lunch  was  laid  aside  and  I re- 
prieved my  rod  from  a downstream  spot  where  I 
lad  laid  it  to  keep  the  leader  soaked.  Nervously 
l sought  out  a Royal  Coachman  fanwing,  for 
ladn’t  the  “old-timer”  said  this  pool  contained 
aig  brookies.  Well,  the  fanwing  had  always  been 
J good  fly  for  me  in  brook  trout  waters  and  it 
«vas  large  enough  to  discourage  any  chubs  that 
nay  be  present. 

For  some  unknown  reason  I said  to  myself, 
'This  is  it,  fellow,  so  take  your  time.”  Calming 
lown  somewhat  I lurled  the  fly  to  the  leader, 
yanked  it  testily  a couple  of  times  and  moved  into 
position  for  the  cast. 

On  both  sides  of  this  splash-dam  pool  there  is  a 
'arrow  bar  of  sharp,  white  sand.  I went  to  my 
mees  and  disregarding  the  effect  on  my  boots, 
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crawled  forward.  Now  for  the  first  time  1 noted 
how  close  the  branches  of  a beech  swept  the  pool 
immediately  above  the  spot  where  I was  intent 
upon  placing  a fly — and  without  too  much  com- 
motion. Well,  I considered,  it  will  have  to  be  a 
horizontal  cast  and  close  to  the  water,  plus  a good 
line  shoot.  I didn’t  like  this  so  well  for  I have  a 
tendency  to  spin  fanwings  when  side-wristing 
them  close  over  the  water.  After  a moment’s  con- 
sideration I stripped  off  what  I considered  plenty 
of  line  and  flipped  the  fly  out  on  the  tail  of  the 
pool,  then  drew  back  enough  for  the  shoot. 
Holding  my  breath  I snapped  the  fly  from  the 
tail  waters  and  up  towards  the  spot  where  I had 
seen  the  rise.  Everything  worked  fine — the 
shoot  couldn’t  have  been  better.  The  fly  was 
cocked  jauntily  and  coming  down  the  ripples 
prettily.  Then  it  disappeared;  so  smoothly  that 
it  made  me  blink.  Phew!  an  instinctive  jerk  and 
I was  tied  into  the  trout  that  had  just  pushed  a 
big,  broad  snout  above  the  surface  and  inhaled 
my  fanwing. 

All  of  the  action  that  followed  is  not  so  very 
clear.  I do  not  remember  entering  the  stream  and 
getting  my  boots  full.  My  next  distinct  recollec- 
tion was  of  wading  upstream  following  my  line 
that  was  steadily  boring  towards  the  breast  of 
the  dam.  Cold  sweat  covered  me  when  1 realized 
where  my  fish  was  heading.  He  must  have  a safe 
haven  under  those  breastworks  that  ^utted  over 
one  1 ttle  bit  of  the  stream.  Gosh!  I’d  never  save 
him  if  he  got  in  under  there  and  all  that  maze  of 
limbs,  spikes,  timbers  and  rocus.  I put  on  as 
much  pressure  as  I dared  and  the  stout  hollow- 
built  bamboo  responded  nobly.  It  was  only 
enough  to  turn  that  trout.  He  swerved  in  a tight 
half  circle  to  the  deep  run  beyond  the  midstream 
boulder.  There  in  the  current  he  slugged  with  me 
and  he  wasn’t  pulling  any  punches.  He  had  me  at 
a disadvantage,  because  the  rod  tip  was  beneath 
the  beech  branches  and  was  giving  me  precious 
little  rod  leverage.  Somehow  I had  sense,  or  in- 
stinct, enough  to  slip  enough  line  and  get  the  rod 
tip  from  under  those  branches  and  up.  Rack 
pedaling  I managed  to  get  downstream  from  the 
rock  and  in  a position  where  I could  keep  that 
stabbing  rod  and  vibrating  line  under  a faint 
semblance  of  control.  Then  I started  talking  to 
my  prize. 

“Come  on  down  this  way  a bit,”  I said,  and 
added,  “Come  on,  old  boy,  I wanta  look  at  you — 

I know  you’re  an  old  lunker,  but  I’ll  bet  you’re 
pretty,  pretty  heavy  anyway.” 

Begrudgingly  he  came  my  way  and  into  the 
more  shallow  water  below  the  midstream  rock. 
Still  I couldn’t  spy  him.  He  fought  deep  and 
dogged.  Gee!  1 thought,  I didn’t  know  the 
Music  had  “natives”  that  would  compare  with 
this  one,  for  I was  positive  I had  hooked  an  im- 
mense brook  trout — a real  native. 

I continued  to  hang  on  and  tried  to  control 
those  determined  rushes.  The  continuous 
“jitterbugging”  of  my  rod  tip  gave  visible  evi- 
dence that  my  adversary  was  far  from  being 
whipped,  but  now  I could  hold  him  rather 
steadily.  From  an  upstream  point  1 turned  him 
down  and  he  swam  furiously  into  the  tail  of  the 
pool.  This  rush  ended  in  the  most  prodigious 
leap  I’ve  ever  seen  a brook  trout  make,  for  my 
surmise  had  been  correct.  Here  was  a brook 
trout.  Not  one  of  the  green,  gray-dappled,  pale- 
spotted  fish  of  the  hatcheries.  This  was  a black 
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and  deep  orange,  brilliantly  and  si\idly  speckled 
trout  of  the  mountain  waters.  He  was  enormous 
for  a brook  trout.  Long  and  broad,  with  a tail 
like  a BlT.  1 noted  all  of  this  in  that  one  stu- 
pendous, thrashing  leap.  It  is  stamped  indelibly 
on  my  memory.  The  tail  especially,  for  as  I 
stared,  that  tail  tw  isted  the  trout  into  a smashing 
spin  that  hit  the  leader— it  parted  under  the  im- 
pact. The  fish  pin-wheeled  in  the  air,  then  dis- 
appeared in  a mighty  splash — damn!!! 


'■  ' r.f  u* 


A mighty  fisherman  is  Richard  Thorne  of  Bristol. 
(5  years  old.) 

WASTIN'  MY  BAIT 

Settin’  and  fishin’ 

Wastin’  my  bait 
Bobber  a bobbin’ 

Seems  fishin'  is  great. 

But  sunnies  and  minnows 
Turtles  and  chubs 
Nibble  my  hackles 
And  pick  at  my  grubs. 

I pull  up  and  miss  them 

I hate  to  relate 

Just  settin’  and  fishin’ 

And  wastin’  my  bait. 

— C.  H.  Crist 

WINTER  DREAMS 

The  swish  of  the  line 
And  the  sing  of  the  reel. 

The  tug  of  a brownie 
And  weight  in  the  creel. 

What  more  do  you  want 
For  a winter  time  sing. 

And  then  a reality 
Early  in  spring. 

— M.  E.  Detterline 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

costs  a lot  more,  it  is  cheaper  because  copper 
does  not  succumb  to  the  chemicals.  If  they  are 
strong  enough  to  eat  holes  in  brass  what  do  they 
do  to  your  intestinal  mechanism?  So  far  as 
health  is  concerned  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary 
for  any  individual  person  willing  to  spend  any 
time  to  doubt  that  we  are  drinking  water  that  is 
costly  and  sometimes  poisonous  and  unhealthy, 
irrespective  of  how  it  is  treated.  So  the  first  and 
foremost  argument  in  favor  of  pure  streams  is  the 
necessity  of  giving  people  the  kind  of  water  they 
ought  to  have  if  they  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
health  they  have  a right  to  expect.  I think  that  is 
the  first  basis  upon  which  we  ought  to  make  our 
argument  for  good  water. 

“I  was  with  a group  one  day  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. A battleship  had  been  brought  into  the 
Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  and  a day  or  so  before  we 
were  there  it  had  been  repainted  by  the  spraying 
method.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ship  had 
been  repainted,  according  to  Admiral  Dramel, 
one  of  the  great  proponents  of  good  water,  it  had 
completely  changed  color  as  a result  of  the 
chemicals  and  gases  given  off  by  the  Delaware 
River  where  the  Navy  Yard  is  located.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  of  that  just  go  down  there  some 
day  when  it  is  hot,  cross  the  river  and  see  a tug 
or  boat  that  stirs  up  the  water,  and  you  will  find 
as  I have,  that  it  gives  off  one  of  the  most  offen- 
sive gases  possible  to  imagine.  It  is  only  with  the 
greatest  restraint  that  you  can  hold  your  stomach 
from  turning  inside  out.  After  it  has  passed  there 
is  so  much  poison  or  septic  fecal  matter  in  the 
water  you  will  see  great  movements  as  if  there  is 
a tremendous  fish  swimming  there.  They  are 
merely  gases  that  start  to  move  in  the  water  when 
they  are  stirred  up. 

“The  Delaware  has  over  five  hundred  million 
gallons  of  untreated  sewage  going  into  it  every 
day.  I think  it  is  evident  what  we  are  doing  to 
our  country,  to  ourselves,  and  our  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  allowing  these  conditions  to 
exist.  If  you  don’t  know  I can  tell  you,  there  are 
a number  of  recent  patents  and  developments  and 
improvements  in  things  that  are  manufactured  in 
industry  that  require  a different  kind  of  water 
than  poisoned  water. 

Recapitulation 

“When  we  started  out  on  the  program  to  clean 
up  the  streams  in  Pennsylvania  the  Governor  and 
I had  a number  of  talks  on  how  to  approach  it. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  get 
as  much  data  as  we  could,  and  then  talk  to  some 
of  the  top  people  in  industry  to  see  if  they  agreed 
on  how  important  it  was.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I sent  out  a questionnaire  with  the  aid 
of  the  Secretary  of  Mines,  to  about  150  of  the 
businesses  in  Pennsylvania  and  pointed  out  to 
them  what  the  danger  was  as  we  saw  it.  Over 
90%  of  the  industries  we  contacted  were  agreed 
that  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  and  advantage 
of  all  people  if  it  could  be  done,  but  that  it  had  to 
be  done  in  a thoroughgoing  way.  What  most  said 
was,  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  sewage? 

“I  made  a speech  in  Philadelphia  the  day  of  the 
Penn-Army  Game,  and  stayed  at  one  of  the  best 
hotels,  a considerable  distance  from  the  river.  I 
was  sitting  in  my  room  late  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  very  warm  and  the  poisonous  gases  emanating 
from  the  two  rivers  were  so  nauseating  I could 
hardly  stomach  them. 

“It  can’t  go  on,  and  if  there  is  opposition  why 
the  opposition  has  to  be  put  down.  I had  a letter 
from  a community  the  other  day.  They  said,  it 
costs  too  much.  The  cost  element  enters  into  it 
of  course.  I wrote  them  a courteous  letter  and 
told  them  it  was  part  of  the  state  law,  that  the 
streams  had  to  be  cleaned  out  and  that  there  was 
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a way  it  could  be  done  without  increasing  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city.  That  it  was  our 
purpose  to  do  something  about  it,  and  that  as  far 
as  I was  concerned  I wasn’t  going  to  be  Attorney 
General  very  much  longer  but  I was  going  to 
make  it  a particular  order  of  business  to  indict 
them  if  they  insisted  on  defying  the  State. 
There  are  a certain  few  individual  corporations 
and  municipalities  that  don’t  care  a thing  about 
anybody  else  if  it  is  going  to  cost  them  anything 
to  make  an  improvement. 

“Of  course  it  is  going  to  cost  something  to  do  it. 
If  anyone  of  us  is  in  danger  of  a very  serious 
disease,  or  one  of  our  family  is,  irrespective  of  how 
desirous  we  may  be  to  retain  our  cash,  the  threat 
of  death  always  makes  everyone  spend  whatever 
is  necessary  and  do  what  they  can  to  obviate  it  or 
get  rid  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  this  problem  hi  the 
final  analysis  is  as  serious  as  that.  The  thing  we 
have  to  do,  if  we  want  to  make  it  effective  is  for 
the  people  to  realize  everywhere  that  this  isn’t  a 
matter  of  some  fanatic  trying  to  do  this,  it  isn’t  a 
matter  of  someone  wanting  to  close  down  all  in- 
dustry so  they  can  fish,  but  it  is  a matter  of 
twentieth  century  living  conditions  that  demand 
that  something  be  done  about  it.  1 want  to  say 
also,  as  a result  of  all  the  contacts  1 have  made 
all  over  the  country,  as  I have  written  to  other 
people  in  other  states,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
America  today,  no  single  thing  outside  of  making 
a living,  that  is  stirring  up  so  many  people  as  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  about  getting  better 
water  for  living  and  in  order  to  make  a living. 

“It  is  time  to  do  something  about  it.  It  can’t 
be  blocked  if  those  who  believe  in  it  are  willing 
to  fight  for  it.  If  you  will  renew  your  energy,  as 
you  have  in  the  past,  I am  sure  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  people  will  look  back  and 
wonder  why  they  tolerated  the  terrible  water 
conditions  under  which  we  live.” 


THE  BLIND  ANGLER 

(Continued from  Page  8) 

while  he  was  working  in  the  woods  in  Brush 
Valley,  near  Mount  Carmel,  that  he  really  began 
to  enjoy  fishing. 

Gradually,  he  walked  farther  and  farther  away 
from  his  home,  until  today  it  is  nothing  for  him  to 
walk  miles  to  go  fishing,  or  shopping  in  Warrens- 
ville.  Now  he  knows  this  territory  like  he  does 
the  inside  of  his  home. 

He  can  distinguish  his  friends  by  the  feel  of 
their  hands,  the  sound  of  their  voices,  the  texture 
of  their  hair,  or  even  by  the  motors  of  their  cars. 
He  can  still  work,  too.  For  the  last  several  years 
he  has  been  pulling  weeds  and  husking  corn  for 
Howard  Kurtz,  nearby  farmer. 

“They  just  take  me  out  to  the  field  and  turn 
me  loose,”  Del  says. 

Those  who  have  seen  him  at  work  say  he  is  as 
handy  at  husking  and  shocking  corn  as  any  man 
with  perfect  vision.  Last  year  he  handled  175 
shocks,  approximately  400  bushels,  of  corn. 

At  home  he  cuts  wood  with  a buck  saw,  and 
carries  it  into  the  house.  He  explains  he  values 
his  shins  too  much  to  attempt  to  cut  wood  with 
an  ax. 

He  shaves  himself  with  a straight  razor  with 
the  skill  of  a barber.  He’s  been  shaved  by  some- 
one else  only  three  times  since  his  blindness. 

But  for  The  Blind  Angler  of  the  Loyalsock,  all 
roads  lead  to  the  creek.  Walking  by  sense  of 
touch  with  his  cane,  he  counts  43  steps  from  the 
end  of  the  road  railing  to  his  favorite  fishing  spot. 
His  sense  of  direction  seldom  fails.  He  has  never 
fallen  in  the  water.  Occasionally,  though,  he 
does  have  slight  mishaps. 

A fishing  pal  of  his,  John  Kibbie,  of  Warrens- 
ville,  who  died  within  the  last  year,  was  along  one 
day  in  a boat  on  the  Loyalsock.  Suddenly  they 
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discovered  the  boat  was  headed  for  swift,  rough 
water  with  treacherous  rocks  rearing  their  ugly 
heads. 

Kibbie  tried  to  row  the  boat  upstream,  while 
Del  pushed  it  off  the  rocks  with  his  cane.  They 
were  swept  several  hundred  yards  downstream 
before  Kibbie  was  able  to  get  the  craft  ashore. 
Del  broke  his  cane  in  the  struggle. 

“We  made  a strange  pair,  Kibbie  and  I,”  Del 
says,  laughing.  “When  we  went  for  bait,  John 
couldn’t  walk  and  I couldn't  see.  Together, 
though,  we  managed  to  get  our  bait.” 

Another  time  the  blind  man  was  fishing  from 
shore  with  two  hooks  on  his  line.  He  tangled  into 
a nice  one,  got  it  ashore,  and  started  to  take  the 
fish  off'  the  hook,  when  it  made  a dive  for  the 
water.  When  the  fish  flopped  from  his  fingers, 
the  second  hook  caught  in  his  hand. 

The  Blind  Angler  casts  his  line  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  expert  he  is.  He  swings  the  end  of 
the  line  in  a circle  with  his  hand  a few  feet  from 
the  hook,  and  then  lets  it  fly  far  out  into  the 
stream.  Seldom  does  it  become  fouled  in  nearby 
bushes  and  trees.  He  never  uses  a net  to  land  his 
fish,  preferring  to  work  them  to  shore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stine  are  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  Three  sons 
and  a son-in-law  were  in  the  service,  plus  an- 
other son  and  three  daughters.  If  you  ask  him 
how  many  of  his  family  served  in  the  late  war 
he’ll  tell  you  four,  and  then  explain  that  he 
thinks  as  much  of  his  son-in-law  as  he  does  of  his 
own  offspring  for  his  daughter’s  husband  is  very 
good  to  him. 

Although  he  fishes  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
Del’s  favorite  time  of  year  is  warm  weather. 
He  doesn’t  do  any  fishing  through  the  ice,  ex- 
plaining that  he  no  longer  likes  cold  breezes. 
Maybe  it’s  because  he  has  to  spend  such  days 
moping  around  the  house,  for  when  I found  him 
a few  days  ago  he  was  standing  on  the  back  stoop 
of  a neighbor’s  home  soaking  up  the  spring  sun- 
shine. 

He  was  dragging  contentedly  on  his  old  pipe 
and  leaning  on  his  cane  when  I introduced  my- 
self. And  as  we  talked  a small  boy,  a son  of  the 
family  he  was  visiting,  played  around  us.  You 
could  tell  by  the  way  he  laughed  at  the  child’s 
eager  voice  that  he  loves  children. 

Because  he’s  the  sportsman  that  everybody 
knows  him  to  be,  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Lycoming  County  have  made  him  a life  member 
and  thus  eligible  for  prizes  offered  each  year  by 
this  organization. 

He  remarked  to  me  as  I bade  him  goodby  that 
his  favorite  rod  is  a steel  telescope  and  added, 
rather  wistfully,  “but  I’m  afraid  they  aren’t  to 
be  had  just  now  and  mine  is  just  about  worn  out.” 

So  if  any  of  you  fellow  anglers  who  read  this 
have  a rod  of  this  kind  which  you  can  get  along 
without  wrap  it  up  and  mail  it  to  Delbert  Stine, 
of  Montoursville,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2.  He’ll  appreciate 
it,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on  that. 


PRODUCE  OR  SHUT  DOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA  EDICT 

In  what  was  practically  an  unprecedented 
statement  of  policy,  the  Pennsylvania  Sanitary 
Water  Board  last  month  requested  102  indus- 
tries throughout  the  state  to  prepare  plans  for 
waste  treatment  plants  by  June  1,  1946.  The 
alternative  is  to  immediately  abate  pollution 
which  would  result  in  closing  many  of  the  in- 
dustrial concerns.  The  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  sagely  concludes,  “com- 
pliance with  the  request  is  expected.” 

The  Board  had  previously  notified  300  munici- 
palities to  prepare  plans  for  the  elimination  of 
sewage  pollution,  according  to  the  November  22 
Engineering  News-Record. 
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HERE,  dear  reader,  is  the  prize  fish  story  of 
all  time.  It  happened  in  Honey  Brook  in 
the  year  1894.  The  skies  opened,  the  floods  de- 
scended, and  two  foot  long  fish  swam  in  the 
gutters.  The  pious  folks  of  the  town  received 
considerable  “unfavorable”  publicity  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  Nation  because  they  were  said 
to  have  reached  down  and  caught  the  fish  with 
their  hands  while  on  the  way  home  from  church. 
That  was  before  the  State’s  Blue  Laws  were 
amended  to  permit  Sunday  fishing  and  the  Honey 
Brook  incident  was  a public  scandal.  All  local 
Presbyterians  denied  the  charges,  remembering 
their  blue  stocking  ancestry,  while  the  Metho- 
dists looked  hurt  when  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned. Quakers  and  Episcopalians  frankly  ad- 
mitted the  fish  weren’t  half  bad  when  fried. 

In  that  year,  52  years  ago.  Honey  Brook  was  a 
sleepy  little  village  called  Waynesburg.  The 
streets  were  dusty  in  summer  and  Stumpy  Smith 
was  the  lamplighter.  The  rural  quiet  of  a Sunday 
was  only  interrupted  by  such  acts  as  bringing  in 
the  milch  cows  for  milking.  And  it  was  William 
Lemmon  and  James  K.  Lewis  who  pastured 


IF  A BOY,  hunting  night-crawlers  for  a fishing 
expedition,  came  upon  an  earthworm  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  long  enough  to  stretch  across  a 
12-foot  room,  imagine  his  excitement!  Yet  that  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  worm  that  Australian  sur- 
veyors discovered,  some  70  years  ago,  in  South 
Gippsland.  At  first,  they  didn’t  know  whether 
they  had  a snake  or  a worm.  They  decided  to 
send  it  to  an  Australian  museum  to  find  out. 
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their  “bossys”  in  the  lots  down  on  South  Broad 
Street  who  first  saw  the  school  of  German  carp  in 
the  little  stream  that  was  the  outlet  to  Stephen- 
son’s pond.  (No,  don’t  look  for  it.  It  isn’t  there 
anymore.) 

The  news  spread  rapidly  and  townfolks  went 
fishing.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  fish  were 
floundering  around  in  the  gutters.  (Guess  we 
forgot  to  say  it  had  rained  for  hours.) 

It  wasn’t  any  trouble  to  stoop  over  and  pick  up 
a big  carp.  Its  gutters  along  South  Broad  Street 
were  especially  filled  with  them. 

Today’s  story  comes  from  an  old  newspaper 
clipping  taken  from  a scrap-book  and  sent  to 
The  Herald  by  Mrs.  David  Bunn,  of  South 
Hermitage.  We’ll  give  you  the  facts  now  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Honey  Brook  “Graphic,”  the 
local  newspaper  of  that  day. 

We  quote:  (sentences  in  parentheses  are  ours) : 

“On  Monday  quite  a number  of  our  citizens 
secured  some  big  fellows.  There  are  two  streams 
that  get  within  the  limits  of  our  borough  and 
empty  into  the  Brandywine.  They  were  both 
found  to  be  alive  with  carp  on  Monday.  (See 


There,  an  excited  scientist  wrote  down  its 
description  and  named  it  Megascolides  australis. 
It  is  by  all  odds  the  biggest  earthworm  in  the 
world. 

Nowhere  else  on  this  planet  except  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Bass  River  valley  in  South  Gippsland 
is  this  giant  of  the  earthworm  tribe  found.  And, 
even  there,  it  is  limited  to  a few  locations.  Like 
its  smaller  American  relatives,  it  leaves  castings 
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how  the  Presbyterian  editor  of  the  Graphic  keeps 
repeating  it  was  Monday!)  Will  Buyers  caught  a 
clever  sized  one  coming  up  the  side  gutter  on 
South  Broad  Street.  (Will  Buyers  is  now  the  Rev. 
William  Buyers,  pastor  of  the  Latta  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Christiana,  so  it  must  have 
been  Monday  after  all.) 

Lewis  R.  Guiney  caught  another  at  the  same 
place  that  measured  21  inches.  Andy  Whiteman, 
still  another  that  weighed  seven  pounds.  Samuel 
Lemmon  and  Park  Purel  while  driving  up  from 
the  Junction  (that’s  Suplee)  saw  two  big  ones  in 
the  gutter  within  a few  feet  of  Main  Street,  and, 
of  course,  captured  them.  Large  numbers  were 
caught  in  John  McDowell’s  meadow  north  of  the 
borough  and  in  George  Supplee’s  meadow  south 
of  town. 

These  German  carp  are  highly  regarded  in 
Europe  but  are  not  so  highly  relished  here,  prob- 
ably due  to  a difference  in  the  cooking  method. 
They  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the  Mackelduff 
dam  at  Ferndale  (that’s  Icedale  Dam  now)  and 
as  this  is  their  spawning  season  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  owe  their  strange  visit  to  that  fact,  the 
high  waters  after  the  recent  storm  enabling  them 
to  come  farther  than  usual. 

It  was  a novel  scene  enacted  along  our  gutters 
and  the  little  nearby  streams,  of  fishermen  armed 
with  forks,  rakes,  nets,  clubs  and  even  guns, 
gathering  in  the  big  fish.  Strictly  construed,  this 
was  against  the  law.  Over  one  hundred  carp  were 
captured  in  the  gutters  of  our  town. — Unquote. 

It’s  a shame  that  Haines  Newswanger,  George 
Abbott,  Johnny  White,  Vemy  Ranck,  Mart 
Kurtz  and  some  of  our  other  fishermen  didn’t  live 
in  Honey  Brook  in  those  days. 


at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow  after  swallowing  earth 
to  obtain  the  nourishment  in  it.  It  advances  by 
expanding  and  contracting  its  lengthy  body. 
According  to  Charles  Barrett,  an  Australian 
‘scientist  who  has  specialized  in  the  study  of  this 
creature,  the  body  is  formed  of  from  350  to  500 
different  segments.  The  blood  of  the  world’s 
largest  worm  is  bright  red. 

Australian  worm-hunters  are  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  burrowers  by  sound.  In  moving 
along  their  tunnels,  as  they  .contract  and  expand 
their  bodies,  they  produce  a loud  gurgling  noise 
that  betrays  their  whereabouts.  These  earth- 
worms have  a peculiar  odor  resembling  that  of  j 
creosote.  In  reproducing,  they  leave  their  eggs  in 
the  form  of  horny  capsules  in  the  ground.  Some 
of  these  eggs  are  three  inches  long  and  a half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  From  them  hatch  the  baby 
giants  which,  in  their  turn,  grow  to  a length  of 
from  four  to  a dozen  feet  when  fully  extended. 
Authorities  believe  the  maximum  length  attained 
by  these  worms  is  about  13  feet. 

To  pull  such  an  earthworm  from  the  ground,  a 
robin  would  have  to  be  as  big  as  a donkey.  How- 
ever, one  Australian  bird,  the  kookaburra,  or 
laughing  kingfisher,  has  mastered  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting smaller  worms  of  this  species.  When  it 
sees  one  with  a foot  or  so  of  its  body  out  of  its 
burrow,  it  darts  down  and  grasps  the  worm  in  its 
large  bill.  Pulling,  easing  the  tension,  pulling 
again — like  a fisherman  playing  a big  trout — the 
bird  drags  forth  the  giant  worm  and  enjoys  a 
well-earned  feast. 


Atomic  bomb  tests  the  navy  will  conduct  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  in  a few  months  will  kill  a 
lot  of  fish,  but,  considering  the  size  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  loss  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Ex- 
perts say  the  site  of  the  tests  is  off  the  normal 
whale  migration  route.  The  area  is  not  an  im- 
portant propagation  section  for  tuna  and  other 
food  fish. 


The  Floods  Descended  and  24-Inch  Fish  Were 
Caught  as  They  Swam  in  Honey  Brook  Gutters 

PIOUS  FOLK  WERE  ACCUSED  OF  SUNDAY  FISHING;  PHENOMENON 
GIVEN  NATION-WIDE  PUBLICITY  52  YEARS  AGO 

From  THE  HONEY  BROOK  HERALD 


From  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Russel  Leiby,  Shad  Scheffer,  Guy  Reber  and  Geo.  Wagner 
of  Schuylkill  Haven  bring  this  fine  catch 


Nature  in  Action 
Earthworms  Twelve  Feet  Long 

By  EDWIN  WAY  TEALE 


Honor 
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* FRED  E.  BLANEY 

* HOLLAND  D.  CRONK 
x CLARENCE  GRIFFY 

x DALE  ARNER 
x JOHN  ALSPAUGH 
x ALTON  JONES 
x MAHLON  BREON 
x JACK  SAXION 
x PAUL  POORMAN 
x CHARLES  KUSTANBAUTER 
x BUDD  SAMPSELL 
x HAROLD  STITZER 
x NORMAN  SICKLES 
GERALD  PARKER 
x VINCENT  OSWALD 
x WARREN  HAMMER 
x ROY  SMITH 
x WESLEY  BECKWITH 
x LEROY  SORENSON 
x SPENCER  POTTER 
x BENJAMIN  DONLEY 
x JAMES  PETERS 
x ARTHUR  BRADFORD 
x MELBOURNE  SORENSON 
x CYRIL  REGAN 
x ANDREW  SAVAGE 
NEVIN  LEDANE 
x GEORGE  FOX 
THEODORE  J.  DINGLE,  JR. 
x CHARLES  EGLINGER 

RALPH 

*Made  Supreme  Sacrifice 
xDischarged 


x BUDD  BROOKS 
x GEORGE  MAGARGEL 
x ROBERT  BROWN 
EARL  HENRY  MARSH 
X DONALD  L.  HOUSER 
X ALBERT  BRUNGART 
x JOHN  C.  LOCKHART 
x GLEN  R.  SPENCER 
x CHARLES  F.  STARK 
x GORDON  C.  BURDICK 
x NORMAN  LEONARD  BLUM 
x WARD  M.  SAMPSELL 
x JOSEPH  P.  MEYERS 
x ALBERT  E.  BESECKER 
x JAMES  ARTHUR  MAY 
x DANIEL  J.  O’NEILL 
JOHN  F.  G.  RIEDEL 
PAUL  PECHART 
RAY  E.  LAIR 
x KENNETH  ALEY 
x WILLIAM  E.  McILNAY 
x FRANK  KIRCHNER 
x ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 
x C.  W.  SHEARER 
x LESTER  C.  OGDEN 
x GEORGE  W.  CROSS 
x RICHARD  HEFFERAN 
x FREDERICK  E.  STONE 
CLARENCE  S.  HUTCHINSON 
JAMES  FRANCIS  HANNA 


'That  Government  of  the  People — by  the  People  and 
for  the  People— Shall  not  Perish  from  the  Earth” 

—A.  LINCOLN 


# 

To  Our  Readers: 

Due  to  conditions  entirely  beyond  our  control  it  becomes  necessary 
that  we  offer  an  explanation  for  the  late  delivery  of  your  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler. 

The  reason  for  not  receiving  your  magazine  regularly  is  due  to  the 
extreme  shortage  of  paper. 

This  situation  is  becoming  more  alarming  with  each  succeeding  day 
and  in  a recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations it  has  been  very  strongly  indicated  that  unless  the  paper 
condition  improves  soon,  many  pamphlets  and  other  Department 
publications  will  be  compelled  to  suspend. 

We  are  hopeful  that  The  Angler  will  be  spared  and  that  paper 
will  become  available  for  its  continued  publication — but — sincerely, 
we  have  no  assurance  whatever. 

If  your  Angler  is  late  in  reaching  you,  you  can  be  sure  that  we 
have  done  our  level  best  to  get  it  there  on  time.  Our  existence  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  grave  paper  situation  over  which  we  have  no 
control. 

Unlike  the  many  fine  sports  magazines  on  the  market  today,  The 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  DOES  NOT  own  its  own  paper  mill. 

Won’t  you  be  patient  with  us?  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  in  the 
best  way  we  know  how. 

Sincerely 

Pennsylvania  Angler 
J.  Allen  Barrett,  Editor 
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As  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  pro- 
vide fishing  recreation  for  disabled  war 
veterans  at  Valley  Forge. 

(Photo  by  Penna.  Dept,  of  Commerce) 
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EDITORIAL 


A Mighty  Fine  Season 

That’s  just  how  sportsmen  all  over  the  State  are  referring  to 
the  1946  Trout  Season.  Letters  and  photos  of  exceptional  catches 
have  been  pouring  into  the  office  of  the  Angler  each  day  since 
the  opening,  April  15.  Letters  and  photos  which  better  convey 
the  story  and  many  of  which  photos  are  found  among  the  pages 
in  this  issue. 

That  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  Charles  A.  French’s  promise 
to  greet  the  returning  veterans  with  well  stocked  streams  is  fully 
realized,  could  not  possibly  be  doubted.  This  1946  Trout  season 
really  and  truly  is  the  finest  in  the  long  long  history  of  the  Fish 
Commission  and  with  a well  planned  mid-season  stocking  pro- 
gram looming  for  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  Commission  cer- 
tainly has  kept  the  Faith. 

“FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE”  on  Spring  Creek  opposite 
Bellefonte  in  Centre  County  will  open  Friday,  May  17,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  it  was  constructed,  this  year  the  PARADISE 
SEASON  will  extend  two  weeks  longer,  thus  providing  improved 
opportunity  for  late  arrivals  from  ‘over-seas.’ 

Yes!  In  spite  of  serious  mechanical  interference,  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  we  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  heaviest  stream 
stocking  program  ever  and  it  is  refreshing  indeed  to  receive  the 
verdict  from  the  men  and  women  astream — “A  Mighty  Fine 
Season!”' 

J.  Allen  Barrett, 

Editor 


OPENING  DAY 
By  Don  Brooks 
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SYNTHETIC  DRAGON 

By  DON  BLAIR 

Copyright  1946  hy  Donald  B.  Blair 


r HELD  the  dragon-fly  nymph  in  my  hand 
* and  watched  its  metamorphosis.  As  I 
watched  the  beautiful  insect  emerge  from 
its  water-worn  shell  and  expand  in  a warm 
new  world,  I meditated  on  it. 

It  had  'the  color  of  green  gold,  this  insect, 
but  it  was  infinitely  more  beautiful,  more 
precious  than  gold.  To  hold  gold  in  itself 
in  your  hand  is  ‘thrilling.  It  can  promise 
food  if  you  are  hungry,  pleasure  if  you  are 
fed.  But  gold  is  of  itself  heavy,  dead, 
nothing.  The  dragon-fly,  as  it  struggled  free 
and  walked  feebly  to  the  tip  of  my  finger, 
was  alive. 

It  had  complete  mastery,  in  its  normal 
life  span,  of  two  elements  foreign  to  me:  the 
water  and  the  sky. 

When  its  wings  had  expanded  and  dried 
it  took  off  in  swift  sure  flight,  as  confidently 
as  if  it  had  practiced  for  years.  By  what 
miracle  'did  it  accomplish  ‘this?  Where — 

in  -under  the  water — had  it  learned  to  fly 
through  the  air  so  swiftly  and  accurately? 

I knew  it  had  'been  a proficient  swimmer,  a 
voracious  predatory  creature,  in  the  maze  of 
weeds  and  muck  of  the  pond  water  where 
it  had  lived  and  grown.  But  how  could 
such  a creature  have  spent  its  time  swim- 
ming in  the  water;  then  emerge  and  become 
in  a moment  master  of  the  air?  -Its  ability 
to  poise  in  the  air,  to  dart  swiftly,  and  to 
capture  other  insects  for  food,  was  matched 
by  few  birds.  And  the  birds,  as  fledglings, 
bad  all  had  to  learn  to  fly. 

The  story  of  Cinderella  was  a meager 
legend  compared  with  the  miraculous  trans- 
formation that  had  taken  place  here  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  I wondered  about  its 
brain  and  how  or  what  it  thought.  I tried 
to  probe  a little  way  into  the  mysterious 
labyrinth  we  have  labeled  ‘instinct.’ 

Certainly  it  must  reason!  How  else  had 
it  known  to  climb  up  out  of  the  water  when 
its  time  came?  Was  it  only  instinct  that 
sent  it  surely  after  certain  other  insects  for 
food  to  sustain  it?  What  made  it  spend 
hours  searching  for  a favored  spot  to  de- 
posit its  eggs  in  the  water?  The  dividing 
line  between  reasoned  and  instinctive  action 
has  always  been  nebulous. 

But  all  this  was  not  catching  any  fish. 
So  I moved  on  along  -the  edge  of  the  pond, 
casting  my  bass  bug.  I caught  a bass  and 
dressed  him  out  before  I creeled  him.  He 
had,  in  -his  gullet,  the  remains  of  a dragon- 
fly nymph;  almost  the  twin  of  the  one  I 
had  but  recently  held.  A coincidence,  I 
thought,  but  something  told  me  it  was  more 
than  that. 

I knew  trout  ate  these  nymphs,  and  I 
had  killed  smallmouth  bass  with  them  in 
-their  bellies.  Now  I found  the  bigmouths 
liked  them,  too.  They  were  never  plenti- 
ful, -as  the  may-fly  or  stone-fly  nymphs  some- 
times were.  You  never  found  more  than 


one  or  two  in  a fish.  Maybe  they  were 
harder  for  the  fish  to  catch.  Maybe  they 
were  a delicacy  any  game  fish  would  be 
eager  to  eat. 

So  the  last  thought  put  me  off  in  another 
inventive  mood.  The  problem  was  difficult. 
I could  no  more  make  a good  counterfeit 
nymph  than  I could  copy  the  Cologne 
Cathedral.  Though  I had  no  immediate  need 
for  a cathedral;  what- 1 wanted  was  a better 
•artificial  fish  bait.  Had  I spent  the  same 


amount  of  time  and  energy  pursuing  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  I might  have  become  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  most  valued  citizens,  around 
Income  Tax  time.  But  when  success  came, 
it  had  to  remain  its  own  reward,  and  Uncle 
Sam  the  loser. 

For  a long  time  I sought  to  imitate  the 
nymph  exactly.  Eventually  it  occurred  to 
me  I was  foolish  to  try  to  copy  such  a com- 
plex insect  with  fur  and  silk  and  feathers. 
I could  not  make  one  good  enough  to  fool  a 
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man,  let  alone  a fish.  And  were  not  a 
fish’s  eyes  much  better  adapted  to  inspect- 
ing such  things? 

Finally  I met  the  magician.  He  could 
prove  things  are  not  always  as  they  seem. 
The  way  he  tricked  people  gave  me  an 
idea.  If  he  could  make  half-a-dozen  pigeons 
fly  out  of  a hat  that  looked  hardly  big 
enough  to  contain  one  small  canary,  or  saw 
a beautiful  girl  in  half;  it  was  only  a matter 
of  illusion.  He  performed  no  miracles.  His 
vtas  all  trickery. 

He  gave  me  the  word  “illusion.”  In  fish- 
ing, was  not  the  polished  metal  spoon  or 
spinner  merely  an  illustion?  And  though 
the  spoons  and  spinners  did  not  even  re- 
motely resemble  minnows,  they  fooled  a lot 
of  fish.  So  why  not  devise  a lure  to  give 
the  illusion  of  the  dragon-fly  nymph  with- 
out necessarily  copying  it? 

I had  caught  two  nymphs,  put  them  in 
a gold-fish  bowl,  and  fed  them  raw  meat. 
Maybe  I did  not  feed  them  enough,  for  one 
day  the  one  ate  the  other,  and  left  me  one 
to  study.  And  in  a little  while  he  crawled 
out  of  the  bowl,  spread  his  wings  and  flew 
away.  But  he  left  one  clue  that  had 
previously  escaped  me.  All  these  nymphs 
had  a homy  shell  something  like  a crawfish. 
It  seemed  to  me  if  I could  find  a flashy 
substitute  for  this  homy  shell  material  I 
might  have  an  answer  to  my  problem. 

Then  I had  an  answer.  Santa  Claus 
brought  me  a package  wrapped  in  brown 
cellophane.  The  color  and  texture  of  the 
translucent  material  almost  exactly  matched 
the  clean  discarded  shell  of  the  nymph.  To 
this  day  I cannot  recall  which  necktie  was 
in  that  package. 

At  any  rate,  I set  about  devising  a fly 
wrapped  in  colored  cellophane.  And  before 
long  I had  a bait  that  really  fooled  the  fish. 
It  looked  no  more  like  a nymph  than  a 
hundred  others  I had  tied,  but  it  caught 
smart  fish,  where  the  others  had  failed. 

It  is  a fly,  wrapped  and  tied  in  the  time- 
honored  fashion;  not  a cork  bug  or  moulded 
lure.  The  most  fastidious  fly  fisherman  can 
use  it  without  his  conscience  troubling  him. 
A dry-fly  “purist”  can  use  it,  for  it  will 
float  'better  than  the  average  dry-fly  if  cor- 
rectly tied.  Its  built-in  bouyancy  is  most 
necessary  to  its  success  as  a wet- fly,  for 
it  adds  to  its  lively  swimming  action  in 
deep  water. 

From  the  several  seasons  we  have  fished 
this  fly  and  the  dozens  of  variations  of  it  we 
have  tried,  our  most  successful  color  and 
shape  is  the  one  I shall  describe.  Though 
variations  in  color,  in  distant  waters,  might 
add  to  its  effectiveness. 

Whether  you  tie  your  own  flies,  buy  them 
ready  made,  or  have  them  tied  to  your  order; 
the  few  moments  it  will  take  to  read  the 
nymph’s  description  may  be  worth  while, 
for  we  feel  some  day  this  bug  or  an  improve- 
ment of  it  will  rank  with  the  Royal  Coach- 
man in  popularity.  By  our  own  experience 
it  has  taken  educated  trout  which  had 
previously  turned  away  from  the  Royal 
Coachman. 

Let’s  pause  a moment  with  the  Royal 
Coachman,  long  the  most  popular  fly  pattern 
among  fishermen.  It  resembles  no  particular 
insect.  Its  popularity  stems  entirely  from 
its  good  looks.  And  while  it  has  hooked 
thousands  of  fish  over  the  years  it  has  also 
caught  the  fancy  of  a multitude  of  fisher- 
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men.  We  might  well  consider  this  point — 
any  trout  fly  pattern  must  first  catch  a 
fisherman  before  it  can  possibly  hook  a 
fish.  How  would  a fly  ever  become  attached 
to  the  tip  of  the  fisherman’s  leader  if  it 
did  not  catch  his  fancy  first?  So  the  fisher- 
man must  first  be  caught,  and  then  the 
fish,  regardless  of  the  fly  pattern. 

Enough  of  that.  If  you  want  to  tie  one 
of  these  nymphs  for  yourself;  assemble  a 
list  of  material,  as  follows: 

No.  8 dry-fly  hook 

white  woolen  yam 

tan  or  brown  tying  thread 

wood  duck  or  dyed  mallard  feathers 

brown  hackle 

gold  wire  or  narrow  gold  tinsel 

celluloid  cement 

brown  colored  cellophane 

Now  by  referring  to  the  sketch,  Fig.  1, 
set  the  hook  in  the  vise  and  attach  the 
gold  wire  or  tinsel  as  indicated.  Tie  on  the 
wool  and  wind  loosely  to  form  the  shape 
of  the  body  as  in  Fig.  2.  This  must  be  some- 
what larger  than  the  finished  body  for  our 
cellophane  wrapping  will  compress  it.  Now 
fold  the  end  of  a one -eighth  inch  strip 
of  the  cellophane  and  tie  it  in  at  the  front 
of  the  body.  Spiral  it  back  and  then  forward, 
moulding  the  wool  into  the  plump  finished 
shape  as  in  Fig.  3 and  Fig.  4.  Bring  the 
gold  -wire  or  tinsel  forward  tightly,  binding 
the  body  as  in  Fig.  5.  Endeavor  to  have  the 
body  completely  covered  with  two  thick- 
ness of  the  cellophane  and  ridged  by  the 
wire  as  in  Fig.  5.  Six  turns  of  the  wire 
works  out  best.  The  live  insects  have  nine 
prominent  segments,  but  nine  turns  of  wire 
added  extra  weight  and  tended  to  cut  the 
cellophane  by  creasing  it  too  sharply.  I give 
some  trout  credit  for  a good  bit  of  man- 
taught  intelligence,  'but  even  after  nearly 
forty  years  fishing  I cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  any  of  them  can  work  problems 
in  arithmetic.  Six  turns  of  the  tinsel  or 
wire  will  round  up  a nice  body,  slightly 
compress  able  to  the  fingers  and  with  enough 
air  trapped  in  the  yam  to  keep  it  bouyant. 

Now  set  the  fly,  as  half  completed,  up 
out  of  the  way  and  coat  it  with  the  cement. 
While  it  dries  start  another  for  you  are 
going  to  need  more  than  one;  unless  you 
fish  with  a very  heavy  leader,  or  in  a 
stream  Where  there  are  none  but  baby 
trout! 

When  the  cement  is  set,  tie  in  the  wood 
duck  feather  and  the  hackle,  like  Fig.  5 
Divide  the  wood  duck  fibers  and  by  criss- 
crossing the  tying  thread  make  them  lay 
along  each  side  of  the  body,  not  atop  it 
like  wings.  These  fibers  are  not  to  represent 
wings  but  to  give  the  impression  that  his 
breathing  and  swimming  apparatus  are 
working  in  good  order.  Now  hold  the  feather 
back  and  bind  it  down  as  in  Fig.  6.  Finish 
off  his  thorax  with  the  wool,  cellophane  and 
gold  wire,  spiral  three  or  four  turns  of  hackle 
over  it,  then  bring  the  wood  duck  feather 
forward  over  all  and  finish  off  the  head. 
Cement  the  head,  admire  your  work,  and 
try  to  think  of  a good  excuse  for  going 
fishing. 

Because  we  used  a light-weight  hook  and 
trapped  a lot  of  air  in  the  now  water-tight 
body,  the  fly  will  float  like  a cork  bass  bug. 
And  cast  a lot  easier.  Beyond  that,  it  will 
sometimes  catch  bass  when  bigger  lures 
fail.  It  needs  no  oiling  to  keep  it  on  the 


surface.  Of  course,  after  some  fish  have 
chewed  on  it  for  a while  it  may  spring 
a leak  and  sink.  That  is  another  reason 
why  I suggested  you  make  more  than  one 
at  a time. 

We  fish  the  nymph  as  we  would  any 
dry-fly.  Just  letting  it  drift  along  with  the 
current,  and  drifting  it  several  times  over 
each  likely  looking  spot,  or  casting  to  the 
rise  if  there  is  no  definite  hatch  of  insects 
on  the  water.  Let  it  tumble  along  in  swift 
water  then  twitch  it  slowly  out  of  the  quiet 
eddies.  When  there  is  no  sign  of  activity 
on  the  surface  and  we  feel  the  fish  are 
lying  deep,  we  fish  deep  by  adding  a bit  of 
lead  to  the  leader  a foot  or  so  above  the 
fly.  Let  him  swim  slowly  down  then  work 
back  toward  the  surface.  Watch  like  a 
hawk,  and  be  ready  and  eager  to  strike  at 
any  unnatural  movement  of  the  line  or 
leader. 

Because  our  nymph  is  slightly  soft  and 
yielding  a fish  will  retain  it  on  his  tongue 
longer  than  he  would  a hard-bodied  fly. 
So  he  is  easier  to  hook  on  the  surface.  But 
deep  fishing  will  require  the  utmost  vigil- 
ance if  it  is  to  pay  dividends.  To  probe  the 
bottom  of  a deep  pool  with  a wet  or  sunken 
fly  is  a difficult  method  of  fishing,  but  it 
catches  big  fish. 

In  my  younger,  more  agile  days,  I used 
to  catch  grass-hoppers  and  fish  them  deep 
with  a small  hook  and  a bit  of  lead.  Our 
trout  streams  usually  became  low  and 
warm  and  crystal  clear  in  the  grass -■hopper 
months,  and  the  trout  would  congregate 
in  the  deep  spring-fed  pools. 

Hopper  fishing  had  its  disadvantages.  You 
had  to  catch  the  hoppers,  and  on  the  very 
days  the  trout  were  biting  best  the  hoppers 
were  most  active,  and  devilishly  quick  in 
eluding  you.  You  lost  a lot  of  hoppers  cast- 
ing. You  had  to  let  the  fish  gorge  the  bait 
'before  you  struck,  not  knowing  whether 
he  was  big  or  little,  and  so  you  killed  a 
good  many  small  trout  with  your  grass- 
hoppers you  could  have  released  unhurt 
had  you  hooked  them  on  an  artificial  fly.  I 
have  yet  to  encounter  a fish  ignorant  enough 
to  swallow  an  artificial  bait,  so  the  per- 
centage of  fatalities  among  the  small  fry 
has  greatly  decreased  since  I forsook  chas- 
ing grass-hoppers. 

When  my  imitation  insect  tricks  a fish  so 
he  closes  his  mouth  upon  it,  and  sometimes 
snags  himself  in  the  tongue,  I am  satisfied. 
From  there  it  is  but  a matter  of  persuading 
him  into  the  landing  net  either  to  be  killed 
or  returned  to  grow  some  more. 

Breath-taking  experiences  with  the  syn- 
thetic nymph  have  been  many  and  varied. 
Probably  nothing  in  the  whole  category  of 
angling  can  make  a man’s  heart  cut  more 
dido’s  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  a big 
■trout  under  his  fly.  For  years  we  hunted 
big  trout  with  large  bucktail  or  streamer 
flies,  casting  repeatedly  over  likely  spots, 
occasionally  rewarded  with  the  flash  of  a 
big  one  as  he  inspected,  but  rarely  struck 
the  lure.  Then  spent  hours  and  days  trying 
to  catch  that  particular  fish.  Sometimes  we 
did,  more  often  we  did  not,  but  /the  nymph 
has  changed  all  this  since  it  assumed  the 
role  of  big  fish  finder.  With  it,  the  flash 
often  means  a strike,  and  a battle. 

If  I sound  overly  enthusiastic  about  my 
own  artificial  bug,  it  is  only  because  it  had 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Strikes  in  The  Shallows 

In  Flats  and  Riffles  Where  the  Water  Is  Low  Trout  and  Bass 
Do  Their  Feeding  at  Certain  Periods  of  the  Day 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


The  stranger  caught  two  fine  trout  in  the  shallow,  swift  tail  of  the  pool. 


Dick  Fortney 


rT'  HE  water  was  so  shallow  that  when  the 
* moon  peeped  through  clouds  scudding 
across  the  sky  every  stone  on  the  bottom 
of  the  creek  was  plainly  visible.  This  part 
of  the  pool  we  seldom  fished,  for  the  bottom 
was  gravel,  offering  no  hiding  places  for 
fish.  I was  wading  down  the  pool  to  a likely 
spot  below  and  had  paused  a moment  in 
the  darkness  to  get  my  bearings  when  it 
happened. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I saw  a 
great  swirl  on  the  surface  of  the  stream 
about  25  feet  to  my  right.  Then  the  moon 
was  ‘hidden  again.  But  .the  barkless  trunk 
of  a dead  .tree  on  the  far  bank  bad  given 
me  a pointer  to  the  location  of  the  swirl. 

A black,  deer  hair  bassbug  was  cast  to 
the  spot  and  allowed  to  lie  motionless  on  the 
surface,  then  given  a couple  of  gentle 
twitches. 

There  was  a violent  strike,  a churning  of 
the  shallow  water,  and  the  battle  was  on. 
At  the  end  I netted  a smalhnouth  bass  that 
weighed  only  an  ounce  or  two  less  than 
three  pounds. 

And  this  in  one  of  the  hardest-fished  bass 
creeks  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  on  a partly 
moonlight  night,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
usual  long  dry  spell  of  summer.  What  is 
more,  the  fish  was  taken  in  a bit  of  water 
that  any  angler  would  have  ignored. 

This  incident  has  been  repeated  many 
times  since,  in  both  trout  and  bass  fishing. 
The  thrill  of  it  will  be  experienced  many 
times  in  .the  future.  That  is  a reasonable 
prediction — for  trout  and  bass  always  will 
continue  their  habit  of  feeding  in  the  shal- 
low stretches  of  creeks  and  rivers  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  24-hour  cycle  of  a day. 

This  characteristic  of  fish  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain. In  the  first  place,  large  fish  stay  pretty 
close  to  deep  water  because  the  depth  affords 
them  protection  from  their  natural  enemies 
and  from  man.  At  the  same  .time,  the  na- 
tural forage  on  which  the  fish  live  is 
relatively  scarce  in  extremely  deep  water — 
and  most  plentiful  of  all  in  shallow  flats 
and  riffles  in  the  stream. 

Trout  and  bass  know  this  fact  instinc- 
tively. Therefore  it  is  perfectly  reasonable 
that  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  when 
they  have  some  other  form  of  protection 


such  as  poor  light,  they  should  move  from 
their  hiding  places  into  the  shallow  to 
feed. 

The  angler,  then,  needs  only  to  keep  this 
fact  constantly  in  mind;  to  pick  out  the 
flats  where  fish  will  feed,  and  to  master  the 
art  of  approaching  them,  without  frighten- 
ing them,  in  Shallow  water. 

There  is  one  qualification,  however.  It 
is  not  true  that  every  shallow  pool  and 
every  shallow  riffle  is  a fish  feeding  place. 

Take,  for  example,  a shallow  stretch  of 
creek  half  a mile  in  length — ‘and  there  are 
many  such  in  Pennsylvania  streams — with 
pools  of  deep  water  at  both  ends.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  large 
fish  feeding  in  the  middle  of  .this  stretch. 
They  would  be  too  far  from  the  deeper  water 
in  which  they  spend  most  of  their  time. 

But  they  will  be  found  in  either  end  of 
the  stretch,  a short  distance  from  (the 
deeper  pools.  Quite  naturally,  large  fish 


are  wary  even  when  prodded  by  hunger. 
They  are  not  likely  as  a rule  to  venture  1 
far  from  places  of  safety  in  ‘the  stream. 

The  shallow  riffle  that  connects  two  large 
pools  also  is  a good  spot  to  angle  for  the 
feeding  fish,  for  here  the  water  current  is 
constantly  a potential  source  of  food.  If 
you  want  proof  of  this  fact,  turn  a flash- 
light some  night  on  a shallow  riffle,  and 
you  will  see  fish  breaking  water  in  frantic 
flight. 

And  the  shorter  the  riffle  ‘the  more  likely 
will  the  angler  be  to  find  good  fish  feeding 
in  it. 

Next  question  is  when  to  fish  the  shallows. 
And  here  the  angler  begins  to  get  into 
difficulties. 

The  brightest  hours  of  the  day  are  NOT 
recommended,  and  for  two  principal  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  fish  seldom  are  there  under 
such  conditions. 
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Second,  even  the  most  expert  angler 
finds  it  difficult  to  approach  feeding  fish  in 
low,  clear  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
without  alarming  them.  And  if  he  does 
succeed,  it  requires  extremely  light  tackle, 
delicately  handled,  to  get  a lure  to  the  fish 
without  sending  them  scurrying  for  cover. 

Night  is  a good  time,  because  then  the 
darkness  not  only  calms  the  fears  of  the 
feeding  fish  but  it  also  enables  the  angler 
to  approach  with  less  risk  of  alarming  the 
trout  or  bass.  But  relatively  few  anglers  are 
devoted  to  night  fishing. 

Dawn  and  dusk,  however,  also  are  good. 
At  both  periods  the  light  is  bad,  and  the 
angler  and  his  rod  are  less  likely  to  cast 
shadows. 

A dark,  cloudy  day  also  is  a good  time  to 
explore  shallows. 


I well  remember  a drizzly  spring  morn- 
ing some  years  ago  when  two  of  us  fished 

I with  both  wet  and  dry  flies  in  a fair-sized 
trout  creek.  The  water  was  clear  and  only 
moderately  'high,  and  the  trout  season  was 
far  enough  advanced  that  there  were  plenty 
of  insects  on  the  water. 

Yet  we  spent  several  hours  fishing  one 
particularly  fine  pool — extremely  long,  rocky, 
and  with  a good  depth  and  flow  of  water — 
and  at  the  end  had  only  a couple  of  fish 
large  enough  to  be  creeled. 

Then  a stranger  appeared. 

He  walked  along  the  shore  until  he  was 
opposite  me. 

“Mind  if  I fish  that  fast  water  below 
you?”  he  asked. 

“Go  ahead,”  I told  him.  “We’ve  been 
around  here  a couple  of  hours,  and  the  fish 
aren’t  hitting  very  well  today.  Guess  it’s 
the  rain  and  dreary  day.” 

The  stranger  worked  his  way  carefully 
out  from  shore,  then  with  a beautiful  ex- 
hibition of  casting  sent  his  wet  flies  far  across 
the  swift  water.  He  scarcely  had  begun  the 
retrieve  when  a fish  struck  and  was  solidly 
hooked.  After  netting  his  catch  he  moved 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  down  the  riffle 
and  made  another  long  cast.  Again  he  was 
rewarded  by  a hard  strike  and  a solidly 
hooked  trout.  Both  fish  were  well  more  than 
a foot  in  length. 

But  what  is  more  to  the  point,  both  were 
caught  in  water  that  came  not  more  than 
halfway  between  the  anglers  ankles  and 
knees  and  that  was  running  at  'high  speed. 

The  fish  undoubtedly  were  feeding  there 
because  the  day  was  overcast  and  gloomy. 

The  stranger  did  two  things  that  are 
essential  to  fishing  in  the  shallows.  He  was 
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extremely  quiet  in  the  water,  and  he  cast 
a long  and  delicate  line.  His  flies  made  no 
visible  splash  when  they  alighted  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  creek,  and  in  both  cases  the  fish 
struck  at  least  45  or  50  feet  from  the  spot 
where  the  angler  was  standing. 

The  fisherman  who  wades  noisily  into  a 
shallow  flat  or  riffle,  rumbling  the  rocks 
on  the  bottom  and  churning  up  the  water, 
will  catch  no  fish  there.  For  it  is  a scientific 
fact  that  vibrations  carry  much  farther  and 
more  clearly  in  shallow  water,  and  the 
shallower  the  water  the  greater  the  field 
of  vision  of  a fish. 

Wading  should  be  avoided  entirely,  if  that 
is  possible.  And  if  the  angler  must  enter 
'the  water  he  must  do  so  slowly  and  quietly. 
A good  practice  is  to  make  one’s  way  to  a 
position  where  he  can  fish,  then  to  stand 


there  quietly  for  at  least  five  minutes  just 
on  the  chance  that  even  his  cautious  ap- 
proach has  ruffled  the  nerves  of  some  fish 
in  the  vicinity.  The  five  quiet  minutes  give 
the  fish  a chance  to  calm  down. 

False  casting  should  not  be  overdone, 
either,  for  the  flash  of  a fishing  line  'through 
the  air,  down  near  the  water,  can  also  alarm 
fish  in  shallow  stretches. 

And  finally  the  lure  must  be  laid  down 
lightly. 

The  longer  the  leader,  the  better  in  trout 
angling  in  the  shallows.  And  the  lighter, 
the  better  also.  The  line  dare  not  slap  the 
water.  The  dry  fly  must  be  cast  so  that  it 
alights  in  a cocked  position  on  the  first 
cast.  On  all  these  points,  the  angler  must 
remember  that  because  of  the  water  con- 
ditions he  may  have  to  get  his  strike  on 
the  first  cast  or  not  at  all.  A trout  or  bass 
is  not  so  likely  to  take  a second  look  at 
a fly  on  shallow  water. 

The  plug  caster  must  be  even  more  par- 
ticular. Big  plugs  are  ruled  out  entirely. 
And  even  the  midgets  must  be  cast  so  'that 
they  come  down  on  the  water  with  a gentle 
splat — which  some  anglers  like  to  call  the 
dinner  call  of  the  bass — instead  of  a dis- 
turbing splash. 

The  plug  caster,  incidentally,  will  dis- 
cover that  he  is  confined  to  the  -use  of  sur- 
face lures  in  shallow  water.  There  simply 
isn’t  depth  enough  to  permit  use  of  under- 
water lures. 

All  this  makes  shallow  water  fishing  ap- 
pear extremely  difficult. 

And  so  it  is. 

But  the  sport  of  taking  good  fish  in  the 
shallower  flats  and  riffles  is  enough  to 
more  than  compensate  for  that. 


REEL  and  TRIGGER 

By  Mort  White 

The  other  day  there  fell  into  our  hands 
a book  which  rates  a place  on  the  top  shelf 
of  our  outdoor  sports  collection.  How  won- 
derful is  the  author  whose  thoughts  agree 
with  yours.  The  book,  Luck  In  All  Weather, 
is  written  by  Donal  (not  Donald)  Hamilton 
Haines.  He  knows  his  subject  and  has  a 
most  refreshing  way  of  expressing  himself 
on  paper.  One  chapter  titled,  “A  Pastime 
Rediscovered,”  caught  our  fancy.  In  it 
Haines  tells  how  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  bass-bug  fishing  and  why  that  meeting  has 
developed  into  a lasting  love. 

Haines  had  fished  with  plugs  for  years 
without  deriving  any  real  enjoyment  from 
the  sport.  He  puts  it  this  way:  “The  bait 
at  which  the  bass  struck  was  equipped  with 
anywhere  from  nine  to  15  large  hooks,  ar- 
ranged in  gangs  of  three.  He  was  hooked 
in  at  least  two  parts  of  his  jaw,  and  the 
more  violently  he  fought,  the  more  likely 
he  was  to  drive  still  more  of  the  hooks  into 
his  head  or  body,  further  reducing  his  powers 
of  resistance.” 

Later  on  in  the  chapter,  the  author  tells 
of  coaxing  a neighbor  to  row  the  boat  for 
him  while  he  conducted  his  first  experiments 
with  fly  rod  and  bug.  For  a time  he  had 
no  strikes  and  the  neighbor  suggested,  “Why 
not  throw  it  in  there?”  Then:  “Obligingly 
I ‘threw  the  thing  in  there.’  As  I gave  it 
the  first  tentative  jerk,  there  took  place  the 
explosion  which  had  been  confidently  prom- 
ised. Employing  the  tactics  of  the  trout 
fisherman,  I struck  as  soon  as  I could  after 
the  bass  made  his  lunge,  and  my  feeling 
immediately  thereafter  was  that  the  end  of 
my  leader  'had  been  fastened  to  a plunging 
horse.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’ve  got,”  my  neigh- 
bor remarked,  “but  he’s  certainly  a high- 
strung  specimen  of  whatever  he  is.” 

The  fish  is  lost,  but  Haines  is  jubilant 
“I’ll  get  us  another  fish,”  I promised.  “What 
made  me  cheer  was  the  discovery  that  this 
system  works  and  that  I’ll  have  to  do  all 
the  work  myself  instead  of  leaving  most  of 
it  to  the  tackle.”  And  from  'the  oarsman: 
“I  ain’t  going  to  be  very  busy  this  sum- 
mer,” he  observed,  “and  I’ve  got  a powerful 
back  and  arms.  I guess  probably  I can  row 
your  boat  pretty  close  to  a million  miles 
between  now  and  winter  if  you’ll  put  on  this 
sort  of  a show  right  along.” 

Any  bass-bug  fisherman  knows  whereof 
author  Haines  speaks. 


A colored  artilleryman  back  from  France, 
was  explaining  it  to  a group  of  admiring 
Harlemites: 

“Ah  opens  the  big  gun,  ah  puts  in  a shell. 
Then  ah  closes  the  gun,  pulls  the  triggah, 
steps  back  and  says  ‘Mistah  Hitler,  recount 
your  army’.” 


Cannibal:  “Cook!  What  am  you  aimin’  to 
fix  fo’  mah  lunch?” 

Cook:  “You  all’s  goin’  to  have  an  ol’  maid, 
Suh.” 

Cannibal:  “Dag  gone  dis  rationing — all  1 
gets  is  leftovers  now!” 
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Pictures  and  letters  which  come  to  the  desk  of  the  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  in- 
dicate that  a great  many  hoys — and  some  girls — in  their  teens  are  absorbed  in  the  fine 
sport  of  fishing.  They  not  only  enjoy  angling,  but  they  are  eager  to  get  beyond  the  stage 
of  worm  fishing  and  to  enjoy  the  finer  points  of  the  sport. 

This  month  Pennsylvania  Angler  begins  a new  department  specifically  for  the  ’teen 
agers.  It  will  present  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  angling  in  a manner  that  beginners 
can  understand. 

Questions  and  comments  are  invited  from  the  young  folks.  Simply  address  any  letter 
to  The  Old  Timer,  care  Pennsylvania  Angler,  South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


YOUR  FISHING  LINES 

^ ’ ONTINUED  shortage  of  good  fishing 
lines,  except  those  in  the  higher  price 
ranges,  make  it  necessary  for  the  angler 
to  take  good  care  of  his  present  line,  even 
if  its  is  old  and  worn. 

And  a little  work  some  evening  can  do 
wonders  for  an  old  line. 

Take  it  off  the  reel  and  give  it  a hath. 
Massage  it  with  the  fingers  in  a pan  of 
lukewarm  water.  A mild  bath  soap — Ivory, 
for  example,  or  even  a bit  of  baby  soap, 
may  be  used.  This  will  take  off  the  old  dirt 
and  grease. 

Then  hang  the  line  in  a warm  place  to 
dry.  But  do  not  hang  it  in  coils.  Rather 
stretch  it  out  like  a clothesline  in  the  attic 
or  cellar,  or  better  yet  outdoors  in  the  open 
air  if  the  weather  is  mild.  Excessive  ex- 
posure to  a hot  sun  should  be  avoided, 
however. 

When  the  line  is  thoroughly  dry,  a new 
coat  may  be  applied. 

Take  a piece  of  ordinary  paraffin — the 
kind  mother  uses  in  sealing  glasses  of  jelly — 
and  rub  it  on  the  line.  Then  take  a piece 
of  soft  paper — newspaper  or  a paper  hand- 
kerchief— and  rub  the  line  vigorously.  This 
will  polish  the  paraffin  and  work  it  into  the 
cracks  and  pores  in  the  line,  and  at  the 
same  excess  paraffin  will  be  removed.  The 
result  will  be  a hard,  smooth  surface  that 
will  make  the  line  work  like  new  when  it 
is  used  the  next  time. 

For  easier  work,  apply  this  dressing  to 
a short  section  of  the  line  at  a time,  apply- 
ing the  paraffin  and  polishing  it  over  a length 
of  about  two  feet,  and  then  moving  along 
to  a new  section. 

Once  a new  surface  is  built  on  the  line, 
it  is  not  hard  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

Before  each  fishing  trip,  apply  a dressing 
of  some  good  line  grease.  After  each  fishing 
trip,  wipe  the  line  with  a soft  cloth  to 


First  Fisherman:  It’s  getting  late  and  we 
haven’t  caught  a single  fish. 

Second  Fisherman:  Let’s  let  two  more 

big  ones  get  away  and  then  go  home. 

— The  Methodist  Classmate. 


remove  dirt  and  hang  it  in  loose  coils  to 
dry.  Again,  be  careful  not  to  expose  the 
line  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  any  long 
period. 

Here’s  another  way  to  prolong  the  life  of 
a line: 

Every  couple  of  weeks  take  the  line  off 
the  reel  and  reverse  it.  The  end  to  which 
you  have  been  attaching  the  leader  is  fas- 
tened to  the  reel  spool,  and  the  end  of  the 
line  that  has  been  “resting”  on  the  reel 
begins  carrying  the  leader.  Actually,  this 
practice  makes  a line  last  twice  as  long  as 
if  it  were  tied  to  a reel  and  never  changed 
until  it  no  longer  is  serviceable. 

Those  Tapered  Lines 

And  take  a bit  of  advice  from  the  Old 
Timer!  — 

Don’t  worry  if  you  can’t  afford  a tapered 
line. 

We’re  not  arguing  that  the  tapered  line 
is  useless.  It  certainly  is  a boon  to  the 
fly  fisherman,  for  because  of  its  construction 
it  is  much  easier  to  cast  than  is  a -level  line. 

But  at  the  same  time  we’ll  wager  that  as 
many — if  not  more — fish  are  caught  by 
anglers  who  use  ordinary  level  lines  as  by 
those  who  use  even  the  most  expensive 
tapered  lines. 

If  you’re  buying  a new  line  this  year  pay 
some  attention  to  line  sizes.  The  average 
rod  handles  a “D”  line  best.  If  the  rod  is 
very  light,  an  “E”  line  may  be  needed.  If 
it  is  a stiff,  heavy  rod,  a “C”  line  may  be 
called  for.  “D”  is  average.  “E”  is  lighter. 
“C”  is  heavier. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  take  your  rod  to  the 
store  when  you  are  buying  a line.  Your 
home  town  tackle  dealer  probably  is  a 
fisherman  himself,  and  he’ll  be  able  to  ad- 
vise you  on  the  size  of  line  to  buy.  Or  let 
an  experienced  fishing  friend  advise  you. 

Take  the  time  and  trouble  to  get  the 
proper  line.  It  will  add  much  to  your  pleas- 
ure in  fishing. 


The  duty  of  man  is  plain  and  simple,  and 
consists  but  of  two  points:  His  duty  to 

God,  which  every  man  must  feel;  and  his 
duty  to  his  neighbor,  to  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by. — Thomas  Paine. 


Karl  Reitenbach,  Lykens,  at  his  favorite  spot 
on  Stoney  Creek.  Karl  is  8 years  old. 


ENCHANTING  VALE 

Deep  shaded  in  its  peaceful  solitude, 

Missed  often  by  the  speeding  passers-by; 

Its  breezes  fragrant,  kindly,  soft  and  good. 

Its  gentle  stream  lines  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

A wooded,  cheerful  vale,  enriched  with  colors  new, 
Tall,  graceful  trees,  outlined  against  the  sky: 

A tinkling  stream  to  yet  enhance  the  view, 
Where  in  its  depths  the  speckled  beauties  lie. 

Low  waterfalls  and  rocks,  all  lichen  stained, 
Steep  banks,  cut  under  by  the  patient  foam; 

An  hundred  treasures  yet  remain  unclaimed, 

For  those  who’d  lure  these  trout  from  out  their 
home. 

Sweet  scented  air  of  fern,  and  mint  or  flowers, 
A power  grips  one  here  as  ne’er  elsewhere; 

And  just  for  these  brief,  joyous,  shining  hours, 

A man  can  truly  live  and  upward  dare. 

This  vale  then,  is  its  secret  just  for  me? 

Ah,  no,  its  freely  given  gift  is  there  for  all; 

Its  soul  expanding  powers  are  too  for  thee, 

If  thou  would’st  only  heed  its  subtle  call. 

By  G.  Earl  Thompson 


I am  only  one,  -but  still  I am  one;  I can- 
not do  everything,  but  still  I can  do  some- 
thing; and  because  I cannot  do  everything 
I -will  not  refuse  to  do  -the  something  that 
I can  do. — Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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BAVARIAN  "BROWNIES" 

By  RALPH  N.  STEWART,  JR. 

^ HIS  short  episode  in  the  life  of  an  ardent 
Angler,  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
drawn  to  Europe  because  of  a tyrant’s 
dream  of  conquest,  might  also  be  entitled 
“Respite  From  War,”  “Reward  of  Faith,” 
or  any  of  a number  of  other  suitable  titles. 
The  writer,  however,  being  a hopeless  vic- 
tim (quite  willingly)  of  the  disease  called 
“angler-itis,”  chooses  the  above  title  be- 
cause of  its  “Fish  Appeal.”  That  any  person 
not  familiar  with  this  malady  might  fail 
to  catch  the  significance  of  the  title  seems 
relatively  unimportant  at  the  moment. 


When  the  last  vestige  of  Nazi  might  had 
crumbled  in  Germany,  your  truly  found  him- 
self in  the  central  part  of  that  country — a 
country  not  so  unlike  that  from  whence  he 
came;  excepting,  of  course,  the  tyranical 
influence  of  the  Nazi  regime.  Contrary  to 
existing  propaganda,  religion  was  not  a 
‘‘thing  of  the  past”;  nor  were  human  emo- 
tions, ambitions,  desires,  and  hope  gone  for- 
ever. True,  these  “Un-Nazi-like”  qualities 
had  been  shunted  into  the  back-ground,  ap- 
parently dormant,  but  still  definitely  in  evi- 
dence to  all  who  knew  how  and  where  to 
look  for  them.  The  characteristic  tendencies 
built  up  by  generations  of  civilization  could 
not  be  completely  annihilated  by  one  gen- 
eration of  “madmen”.  That  these  tendencies 
were  controlled  is  a certainty,  but  people 


have  ways  of  worshipping  in  private  when 
public  places  are  denied. 

And  what  might  all  these  “surmises”  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  have  to  do  with  a 
fish  called  a “brownie,”  you  wonder.  Well, 
it  seems  that  the  inner-most  desires  of  an 
angler,  built  up  by  all  things  piscatorial  in 
nature,  are  also  unquenchable — even  by  three 
years  of  influence  with  things  military,  and 
by  experiences  that  left  little  doubt  as  to  the 
harshness  and  cruelty  that  was  present  in 
the  world. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  influence 
of  this  member  of  the  finny  tribe,  “Salmo,” 
had  been  necessarily  relegated  into  a far 
comer  of  the  “memory.”  Now,  at  the  war’s 
terminus,  I was  shortly  to  realize  that  I 
had  under-estimated  the  latent  power  and 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 


A STORY  OF  PATIENCE  AND  SWEET-OILI 


Clarence  Ham  of  Lawton  is  a determined 
fisherman  who  refuses  to  allow  circum- 
stances to  interfere  with  'his  enjoyment  of 
his  favorite  pastime.  From  'his  youth  his 
right  arm  has  been  stiff  in  the  elbow  and 
his  hand  powerless  to  grasp  anything.  He 
reels  in  by  placing  the  reel  handle  in  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  forefinger  and  operates 
the  reel  by  moving  his  whole  arm  from  the 
shoulder.  Thus  he  can  fish  as  his  left  arm 
and  hand  were  normal. 

This  last  winter  while  working  in  the 
woods  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  both 
bones  in  his  left  arm  close  to  the  wrist  and 


had  a heavy  cast  on  his  left  arm  from  above 
his  elbow  to  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 
This  in  effect  made  both  arms  stiff  in  the 
elbow  and  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Ham 
to  even  feed  himself  but  did  it  stop  his 
fishing?  It  did  not. 

Mr.  Ham  using  his  ingenuity  and  the 
good  hands  of  his  friends  devised  a fishing 
machine  and  caught  his  share  of  Spring 
Run  Suckers  in  near  by  Wyalusing  Creek 
and  the  Susquehanna  River.  He  took  an  old 
hand  emery  wheel  and  discarded  the  wheel 
and  placed  a wooden  spool  in  its  place. 
Then  in  the  guide  he  fixed  a piece  of  wood 
and  a staple  for  the  line  to  run  through. 


Then  with  a fishline  wound  on  the  spool  and 
a couple  fishhooks  and  a sinker  with  the 
aid  of  a friend  he  was  all  set  to  go  sucker 
fishing.  The  rebuilt  grinder  was  mounted  on 
a three  legged  stool  that  could  be  set  up  on 
the  bank  mid  the  legs  pushed  into  the 
ground.  The  friend  then  cast  the  baited 
line  out  and  Ham  waited  till  he  saw  the 
line  twitch  when  he  would  turn  the  handle 
and  in  came  the  sucker. 

Mr.  Ham  has  improved  till  he  can  bait 
the  hooks  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
now  but  he  still  uses  the  retriever  as  his 
aim  has  to  remain  in  the  cast  for  eight 
more  weeks. 


“I  complained  because  I had  no  shoes  until  I met  a man  who  had  no 
feet.” — An  on 
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BACKLASH 

Or  the  Story  of  the  Joke  Backfiring  on  the  Joker 


HP  HE  long,  electric  powered  Pullman  train 
slid  speedily  and  smoothly  westward 
from  the  city.  The  two  business  men  re- 
clined in  the  soft  easy  chairs  and  smoked, 
chatted  or  turned  their  attention  to  the 
passing  scenes. 

Bill,  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  the  boss 
on  this  business  venture,  was  middle  aged, 
turning  slightly  grey  at  the  temples,  but 
he  was  lithe  and  wiry,  graceful  in  his 

movements  'as  are  most  outdoor  devotees.  He 
was  a keen  'business  man,  serious  when 
about  his  appointed  tasks,  but  jovial  and 
affable  when  on  off  hours  he  relaxed  into 
a state  often  bordering  on  the  hilarious.  He 
loved  a good  story,  or  a good  joke  and 

was  not  even  above  perpetrating  a few 
innocent  ones  himself  at  times. 

His  companion,  Jim,  'and  also  his  business 
assistant,  was  a young,  aggressive,  good 
looking  fellow,  only  half  Bill’s  age,  but 

keen  to  grasp  a situation  and  make  the 

most  of  it.  He  was  learning  fast  and  that 
pleased  his  boss  immensely. 

The  Philadelphia  concern  for  which  the 
two  men  worked  had  -sent  them  on  a trip  to 
discover  small  metallurgical  firms  through 
the  state,  with  whom  they  could  place 
emergency  war  contracts  of  a secret  nature, 
all  of  which  tied  into  the  great  pattern  of 
winning  the  war  with  production.  They 
traveled  on  through  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  'the  train  stopping  at  the  state 
capital,  Harrisburg,  for  a few,  brief  mom- 
ents, yet  long  enough  for  them  to  catch 
a good  view  of  certain  parts  of  that  well 
founded  city  and  to  see  the  huge  dome  of 
the  capitol  building,  reared  high  above  the 
roof  tops  of  the  surrounding  structures. 

Across  the  long  stone  arch  bridge  over 
the  wide  Susquehanna  and  on  west  beside 
the  historic  sweep  of  the  placid  Juniata 
River  the  long  train  made  its  way.  Here 
they  saw  several  men  still  fishing  from  the 
shore  or  in  rowboats,  casting  lines  hope- 
fully into  the  current.  These  scenes  turned 
the  mens’  conversation  to  angling  and  the 
various  facts  concerning  this  game. 

“Boy,  Oh  boy,”  enthused  Bill,  “That  really 
makes  a fellow  feel  that  spring  is  here  at 
last.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Jim,  gazing  out  at  the 
river,  “I  believe  that  I could  go  for  that 
sport,  if  I only  had  someone  to  teach  me 
the  tricks.”  “I  have  never  done  any  fresh 
water  fishing,  or  salt  water  either  for  that 
matter,  but  I would  'like  to  make  a stab 
at  it  some  of  these  days.” 

Bill  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  many 
fishing  expeditions  in  which  he  had  engaged 
and  promised  to  take  his  assistant  out  at 
some  future  date  when  they  should  both 
get  the  opportunity.  At  Tyrone,  a mountain 
protected  town  of  paper  mills  'and  several 
fast  streams,  they  changed  trains  to  Bald 
Eagle  Valley  Division.  Northward  now  they 


By  G.  EARLE  THOMPSON 

sped  'along  a wide  valley  and  often  beside 
a narrow,  swiftly  flowing  creek  of  the 
same  name  as  the  valley  and  the  railroad. 
At  Bellefonte,  their  destination  for  this  day, 
they  alighted  and  swiftly  set  about  their 
work,  which,  after  several  hard  hours,  was 
successfully  concluded. 

Returning  to  the  railway  station  they 
pa, used  on  the  bridge  over  the  clear  waters 
of  Spring  Creek.  Several  boys  were  feeding 
the  fish  in  the  stream,  and  what  fish  they 
were!  They  were  large  brook  trout,  and  as 
Bill  explained  to  Jim,  they  had  been  reared 
here  for  many  years.  Some  seemed  almost 
mammoth  in  size,  probably  eighteen  to 
thirty  inches  in  length  and  heavy  looking 
with  'dark,  nearly  black  dorsals.  Often  one 


would  rise  for  a meal  and  then  his  true 
size  would  astonish  the  interested  onlookers. 
The  cold,  crystal  clear  waters  of  the  large 
spring,  just  above,  from  which  the  town 
took  its  name,  Bellefonte,  or  Beautiful 
Spring,  poured  an  unfailing  supply  down  to 
nourish  these  thriving,  giant  'trout,  which 
never  leave  so  fine  a spot,  which  is  here 
enclosed  by  two  small  dams  to  maintain 
water  depth  and  also  to  discourage  .traveling 
ideas  on  the  part  of  the  fish. 

The  subject  of  trout  fishing  seemed  to  be 
the  main  theme  of  conversation  now  be- 
tween these  two  associates  as  they  traveled 
homeward.  Bill  searched  through  his  work 
schedule  and  told  Jim  that  in  a week  or  so 
they  might  get  a day  off,  and  that  he  would 
then  take  the  youth  out  on  a trouting  trip. 
It  would  be  right  near  home  too,  not  more 
than  an  hour’s  easy  auto  drive  out  of  the 
Quaker  City.  In  fact  Bill  said,  they  could 
even  catch  some  -in  the  large  city  park  in 
the  Wissahiekon  Creek,  but  that  he  wanted 


-to  get  out  into  the  more  open  country, 
where  the  fishermen  were  less  and  the  'trout 
more — he  hoped. 

The  auspicious  day  eventually  arrived  and 
off  they  drove,  Jim  with  some  newly  pur- 
chased equipment  and  the  veteran  angler 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  well  worn  and 
well  tried  gear.  The  spot  Bill  had  in  mind 
was  along  the  beautiful,  historic  Valley 
Creek,  which  had  seen  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington in  its  day,  and  had  even,  in  all  prob- 
ability, furnished  the  Colonials  with  many 
a good  trout  dinner,  during  their  encamp- 
ment along  its  Acres  at  Valley  Forge.  His- 
tory even  records  how  the  Schuylkill  River 
near  here  was  seined  and  trapped  for  shad 
and  bass  for  the  men,  and  it  is  safe  to 


presume  that  Valley  Creek  also  came  in  for 
its  share  of  plundering,  for  food  was  scarce 
at  that  critical  time. 

They  parked  the  car  and  proceeded  to 
try  their  luck.  Bill  had  so  filled  Jim  with 
large  and  tall  stories  of  trout  that  by  the 
time  they  arrived  at  the  stream,  Jim  actu- 
ally anticipated  some  prize  catches,  remem- 
bering those  whales  he  had  so  recently 
viewed  at  Bellefonte.  However  the  early 
morning  grew  apace,  and  as  yet  they  had 
only  a few  feeble  strikes.  Royal  coachmen, 
black  'gnats,  several  shades  of  hackles  all 
came  into  play,  but  no  luck,  only  an  occa- 
sional small  fry  would  take  the  rise.  Several 
of  these  were  actually  landed  by  Bill,  to  he 
immediately  tossed  back  into  the  stream  and 
admonished  by  him  to  “Go  back  and  grow 
up.”  He  was  also  spending  a lot  of  his 
time  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
to  Jim,  so  that  he  was  doing  more  demon- 
strating than  real  serious  fly  casting. 

(Turn  to  Page  19) 


State  Fish  Warden  Robert  Greener,  of  Lancaster,  stocking  the  Little  Conestoga  Creek. 
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Collecting  Old  Fishing  Books 

IN  THREE  PARTS-PART  NO.  3 

By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 
Photographs  By  George  T.  Richards,  Jr. 


'T'  HIS  shabby  red  cloth  book  published 
in  1860  and  entitled.  The  Life  of  William 
T.  Porter , by  Francis  Brinley,  is  in  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  most  important  books  dealing 


LIFE 


OF 


WILLIAM  T.  POUTER. 


FRANCIS  BRINLEY. 


one  of  the  early  sporting  magazines  running 
from  1831  to  1861.  Beyond  that  date  it  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  Wilkes  Spirit 
of  the  Times.  Porter  was  one  of  the  most 
colorful  figures  of  his  day  in  the  sporting 
world,  and  was  known  as  “York’s  Tall 
Son.”  As  I have  mentioned  before  he  was 
also  the  editor  of  The  American  Turf  Reg- 
ister and  Sporting  Magazine;  as  well  as  the 
editor  of  the  American  edition  of  that  well 
known  English  sporting  work,  Instructions 
to  young  Sportsmen,  by  Col.  Hawker,  of 
which  more  anon.  Brinley’s  work  is  invalu- 
able, in  'that  it  gives  sketches  of  the  well 
known  sportsmen  of  that  day,  under  the 
chapter  entitled:  “Frank  Monteverde’s  in 

Barclay  Street.”  Here  are  a few  choice 
items: 

“The  gentleman  in  fustian  shooting  jacket, 
corduroy  pantaloons,  and  preposterously 
thick  brogans,  is  the  sporting  writer  Frank 
Forester,  on  his  way  to  his  favorite  shooting 
ground  near  the  highlands  of  Neversink, 
Who  has  stopped  in  to  leave  a series  of 
messages  with  ‘Garry’  the  bartender,  who 
by  the  way  was  a feature  at  Franks,  as  much 
from  his  personal  affability,  as  from  the 
possession  of  a twin  brother  Peter,  whose 
resemblance  was  as  puzzling  to  the  ‘Barc- 
lay Guard’  as  the  two  Dromios  to  the  an- 
cient Syracusans.  Accompanying  Herbert 
was  pretty  generally  his  co -editor,  Thomas 
Picton,  who  from  having  been  originally 
his  pupil,  maintained  ever  afterwards  a close 
friendship  with  his  preceptor.’’ 

Again  allow  me  to  quote  another  para- 
graph, for  it  concerns  Col.  Thorpe,  author 
of  The  Hive  of  the  Bee  Hunter,  published 
in  1854. 

“Speaking  of  Southern  notabilities,  here 
we  have  Col.  Thorpe,  a stout  solid  gentle- 
man, better  known  as  Tom  Owen,  the  bee 
hunter,  whose  personal  appearance  gives 
little  token  of  the  possession  of  that  hearti- 
ness of  humor  which  characterizes  his 
South  Western  sketches,  particularly  ‘The 
Big  Bear  of  Arkansaw’  and  who  is  assuredly 
entitled  to  a front  seat  among  the  Ameri- 
can humorists.  On  the  contrary,  the  Col. 
has  the  look  of  a solid  planter,  from  whom 
we  would  as  confidently  expect  the  execu- 
tion of  a joke,  as  to  contemplate  his  brother, 
Colonel  John  S.  Dil  Solle,  performing  on 
the  corde  volante.” 


Perhaps  there  is  no  better  time  than  this 
to  mention  the  American  edition  of  Col. 
Hawkers  work,  Instructions  to  Young  Sports- 
men, edited  by  William  T.  Porter,  in  1846. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

TO 

YOUNG  SPORTSMEN, 

IS  ALL  THAT  ItUTP  TO 

GUNS  AND  SHOOTING. 

BT 

LIEUT.  COL.  1’.  HAWKER. 
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HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 
DESCRIPTION'S  OF  THE  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
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This  is  a rare  and  valuable  book,  for  it 
contains  numerous  contributions  by  such 
notables  as  Frank  Forester,  John  J.  Audu- 
bon, and  a host  of  others.  It  was  originally 
published  in  red  cloth  by  Lee  and  Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  the  cover  is 
conspicuous  by  its  two  dogs,  artistically 
stamped  in  gold,  on  the  front.  Although 
primarily  a book  on  hunting,  yet  it  is  so 
interesting  that  no  angler’s  library  should 
be  without  it.  With  your  permission  I would 
like  to  quote  a few  excerpts  from  the 
chapter  entitled.  Barking  Squirrels,  by  the 
renowned  ornithologist,  John  J.  Audubon: 
“Barking  off  squirrels  is  delightful  sport, 
and  in  my  opinion  requires  a greater  de- 
gree of  accuracy  than  any  other.  I first 
witnessed  this  manner  of  procuring  squirrels, 
whilst  near  the  town  of  Frankfort.  The 
performer  was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon. 
We  walked  out  together,  and  followed  the 
rocky  margin  of  the  Kentucky  River,  until 
we  reached  a piece  of  flat  land  thickly 
covered  with  black  walnuts,  oaks  and  hick- 
ories. As  the  general  mast  was  a good  one 
(Turn  to  Page  10) 
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with  early  American  Sport  and  sport  writers. 
It  is  comparatively  little  known  and  is 
quite  rare.  William  T.  Porter,  by  the  way, 
was  the  editor  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Times, 


Isaac  McLellan  in  his  Poems  of  The  Rod 

And  Gun,  eulogized  Porter  in  the  following 

words: 

Tall  son  of  York!  kind  Porter!  who  might 
forget  thy  name? 

What  memories  fond  do  brighten  at  men- 
tion of  thy  fame! 

So  genial  in  thy  presence,  so  cultur’d  in 
thy  mind, 

Giant  in  size  and  strength,  as  woman  soft 
and  kind. 
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Collecting  Old  Fishing  Books  . . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 


that  year,  squirrels  were  seen  gambolling 
on  every  tree  around  us.  My  companion, 
a stout,  hale,  and  athletic  man,  dressed  in 
homespun  hunting  shirt,  bare -legged  and 
moccasined,  carried  along  a heavy  rifle, 
which  as  he  was  loading  it  he  said  had 
proved  efficient  in  all  his  former  under- 
takings, and  which  he  hoped  would  not  fail 
on  this  occasion,  as  he  felt  proud  to  show 
me  his  skill.  The  gun  was  wiped,  the 
powder  measured,  the  ball  patched  with 
six  hundred  thread  linen,  and  the  charge 
sent  home  with  a hickory  rod.  We  moved  not 
a step  from  the  place,  for  the  squirrels 
were  so  numerous  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  go  after  them.  Boon  pointed  to  one  of 
these  animals  which  'had  observed  us,  and 
was  crouched  on  a branch  about  fifty  paces 
distant,  and  bade  me  mark  well  the  spot 
where  the  ball  should  hit.  He  raised  his 
piece  gradually  until  the  bead  (that  being 
the  name  given  by  Kentuckians  to  the 
sight)  of  the  barrel  was  brought  to  a line 
with  the  spot  he  intended  to  hit.  The  whip 
like  report  resounded  .through  the  woods, 
and  along  the  hills  in  repeated  echoes. 
Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I perceived 
that  the  .ball  had  hit  the  place  of  the  bark 
immediately  beneath  the  squirrel,  and 
shivered  it  into  splinters,  the  concussion 
produced  by  which  had  .killed  .the  animal, 
and  sent  it  whirling  through  .the  air,  as  if 
it  had  been  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of 
a powder  magazine.  Boon  kept  up  his  firing, 
and  before  .many  hours  had  elapsed,  we  had 
procured  as  many  squirrels  as  we  wished; 
for  you  must  know,  .kind  reader,  that  to 
load  a rifle  requires  only  a moment,  and 
that  if  it  is  wiped  after  every  shot,  it  will 
do  duty  for  hours.  Since  that  first  inter- 
view with  our  veteran  Boon,  I have  seen 
many  other  individuals  perform  the  same 
feat.” 

Hawkers  work,  edited  by  Porter,  is  packed 
with  hunting  yams  similar  to  the  above,  and 
considering  the  scarcity  of  the  .book,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  has  not  brought  a higher 
price  -than  the  thirty,  or  thirty-five  dollars 
it  recently  sold  for  at  auction  in  New  York. 

This  large  uncut  volume  bound  in  old 
one  half  moroaco,  entitled  A History  of  the 
Schuylkill  Fishing  Company,  1889,  was  orig- 
inally published  in  paper  covers  only.  It 
contains  a reprint  of  Milner's  volume,  An 
Authentic  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Fishing  Company  from  1732  until  1830. 
This  earlier  work  is  quite  valuable  and 
brings  la  good  price  in  the  old  book  markets, 
a copy  recently  being  offered  for  $175.00. 
What  makes  .the  book  valuable  is  the  rare 
St.  Memiin  portrait  of  Samuel  Morris,  as 
well  as  the  Memoirs  of  the  Gloucester  Fox 
Hunting  Club  which  is  included  within  its 
covers.  Samuel  Morris  was  a noted  fox- 
hunter,  Governor  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill, 
and  a prominent  figure  in  the  struggle  of 
.the  revolution,  he  being  a captain  of  the 
then  styled  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light 
Horse,  that  commanded  the  company  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  The  ac- 
companying reproduction  of  the  portrait — • 
the  same  size  as  it  appears  in  the  earlier 
volume — is  herewith  shown. 

To  quote  Milnor: 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


“The  accompanying  miniature  of  Gover- 
nor Morris,  in  mezzotinlto,  executed  by  the 
late  celebrated  St.  Memin,  from  an  accu- 
rate drawing  of  his  own,  and  -the  only  one 
ever  taken,  is  said  to  be  a striking  likeness 
of  (the  original  by  those  best  capable  of 
judging.” 

The  1889  edition  is  rather  scarce  also, 
and  copies  in  paper  have  brought  up  to 
$35.00  at  the  old  book  auctions.  Probably  the 
earliest  public  record  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  this  club  appeared  in  the  1829 
American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Maga- 
zine. Besides  an  engraving  showing  the 
Castle  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill,  it  con- 
tains a list  of  the  original  members,  as  well 
as  a brief  history  concerning  the  Company, 
part  of  which  I will  quote: 

“It  was  founded  by  some  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  resi- 
dents in  and  near  the  young  and  thinly  in- 
habited city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1732,  by  the  title  of  the  Colony  in  Schuyl- 
kill. At  that  period  .they  adopted  a com- 
mon seal,  yet  in  use  of  the  state.” 

Here  is  a rather  scarce  volume,  the  first 
edition  of  The  American  Angler’s  Book, 
1864,  by  Thadideus  Norris  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  old  time  American  fishing  books. 
Norris  was  a conservationist,  and  one  of  the 
best  fisherman  in  the  Country.  As  a rod 
maker,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  his  day,  and 
W.  C.  Prime,  in  his  I Go  A Fishing,  says 
that:  “I  would  not  part  with  either  of  these 
rods  today  for  one  hundred  times  their 
Cost.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  an  accomplished 
angler,  and  author  of  one  of  the  best  fishing 
books  we  have.” 

Here  are  two  volumes,  large  books  bound 
in  red  cloth  entitled,  Adventures  in  the 
Wilds  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces,  1856,  written  by  Charles  Lanman, 
private  secretary  to  Daniel  Webster.  They 
include  reprints  of  Lanman’s  former  works, 
A Summer  in  the  Wilderness,  and  A Tour 
to  the  River  Saguenay.  Additional  material 
is  Letters  From  the  Allegheny  Mountains; 
The  Sources  of  the  Potomac;  A Tour  to  the 
River  Restigouche;  A Winter  in  the  South; 
and  Occasional  Records.  The  prefatory  ma- 


terial contains  letters  from  Washington 
Irving  and  Edward  Everett.  Lanman  was  a 
great  pioneer,  traveler  and  author,  and  his 
works  are  filled  with  old  time  fishing  anec- 
dotes, and  Indian  legends  that  will  be  more 
appreciated  with  the  coming  years. 

Another  book  I like  is  Charles  Hallock’s 
The  Fishing  Tourist,  1873,  a rather  com- 
mon book,  but  far  from  being  uninteresting. 
I particularly  like  his  account  of  tihe 
Counties  of  Potter  and  Elk  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  where  I fish  trout  so  often. 

Space  forbids  commenting  on  the  works 
of-  Weber  who  knew  Audubon  intimately, 
Headly,  Prime,  Roosevelt,  Hammond, 
Beecher,  Murray,  Scott,  Dawson,  Warner, 
King,  Up  de  Graff,  Harris,  Henshall,  Stevens, 
Prouty,  France,  Wells,  Keene,  Clark,  Morris, 
VanDyke,  Orvis  and  Cheney  and  a great 
many  others.  I will,  however,  save  space 
to  comment  on  these  two  green  volumes 
by  Fred  Mather,  My  Angling  Friends,  1901, 
and  Men  I Have  Fished  With,  1897.  They 
give  sketches  of  such  well  known  anglers 
as  Reuben  Wood,  Chester  Alan  Arthur, 
Charles  Hallock,  Thaddeus  Norris,  George 
W.  Sears  (Nessmuk),  James  A.  Henshall, 
Ned  Buntline  and  a host  of  others. 

Before  closing  this  rather  rambling  ac- 
count .on  old  fishing  books  I must  not  for- 
get to  mention  George  W.  Sears’s  (Ness- 
muk) works,  Forest  Runes,  and  Woodcraft, 
the  latter  volume  having  run  into  a great 
number  of  editions. 

Alfred  W.  Miller,  of  the  Anglers  Club  in 
New  York,  and  I had  a rather  spirited  argu- 
ment as  .to  whether  Nessmuk  was,  or  was 
not,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  usual 
Miller  won.  To  clinch  the  matter,  Miller 
referred  me  to  a letter  written  by  a friend 
(Turn  to  Page  19) 
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ON  THE 

FISHING  FRONT 


Albert  Cole,  of  Allentown,  and  the  fine  S.  M. 
Black  Bass  he  caught  in  the  Delaware  River. 
ZlVz  inches  long,  18  inch  girth  and  weighing 
9Vz  pounds. 


Henry  J.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  holds  the  large 
Channel  Cat  he  caught  in  the  Allegheny  River 
above  Emlenton.  33*4  inches  long,  18  lb.  4 oz. 


GOOD  SPORT— THIS  STOCKING  PROGRAMME! 


Photo  by  Robert  Greener. 

Stocking  trout  at  Strasburg  and  Quarryville. 


Fish  Warden  Harry  Cole  and  group  of  sports- a I Marty  Stoner,  a Deputy  Game  Protector  in 
men  on  a trout  stocking  expedition  down  Nor-T  I Lancaster  County  lends  a hand  in  stocking 
ristown-way.  (Cole  is  second  from  left.)  | Tstreams. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  HOUSE-CLEANING  MORE  BEARABLE 


(Written  and  Illustrated  by  Bill  Watkins) 


A LMOST  any  red-blooded  angler  would 
willingly  give  the  shirt  off  (his  back — 
“B.O.”  and  ah!— if  he  were  tipped  off  as  just 
how  to  catch  bass  when  they’re  not  feeding. 
NOT  feeding,  that  is!  To  say  that  this  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  would  be  a rash 
understatement,  but  it  is  possible  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  more  advanced  expon- 
ents of  scientific  line-heaving. 

Nothing  to  it,  insist  the  experts.  They 
claim  that  even  though  Mr.  Bass  is  un- 
comfortably burping  his  fool  head  off  after 
a full-course  ‘dinner  he  will  take  a hefty 
bite  at  any  object  that  annoys  or  surprises 
him.  No  -doubt  when  making  such  state- 
ments the  boys  have  in  mind  some  of  the 
odd,  outlandish  and  screwball  lures  that 


grace  fishing-tackle  display  oases  these  days. 
Let’s  go  them  one  better  and  approach 
the  problem  of  the  satiated  bass  from  the 
money-saving  angle. 

If  lures,  used  solely  for  bass-vexing, 
are  so  desirable  why  buy  them?  They  can 
be  had  simply  by  poking  around  the  attic, 
cellar,  closets  or  medicine  chests.  Out-of- 
the-way  comers  in  the  home  will  reveal 
unusual  goat-getting  lures  -that  would  whip 
even  the  mildest  mannered  bass  into  a rug- 
chewing  rage. 

For  instance,  what  would  surprise  one  of 
our  finny  friends  more  than  to  have  an 
old,  treble-hooked  hot-water  bottle  heaved 
at  him  while  he  is  drowsily  digesting  a 
square  meal  of  hellgrammite  fricassee?  Or 
perhaps  a recent  issue  of  The  Congressional 
Record  might  annoy  him — just  enough  to 
have  him  make  that  fatal  strike  at  the  hooks 
carefully  concealed  beneath  pages  10,  31 
and  42.  And  what  would  happen  were  friend 
bass  to  suddenly  spy  a dusty  old,  mounted 
salmon  drifting  haughtily  downstream,  held 
up  by  a pair  of  waterwings?  Before  you  had 
time  to  get  a healthy  toe-hold  you’d  have 
an  enraged  bass  bending  your  rod  like  the 
backbone  of  a flea-bitten  mongrel. 

Store-boughten  lures  just  ito  molest,  vex 
and  hook  well-fed  bass?  Don’t  be  so  care- 
less with  your  hard-earned  cash!  You  have 
all  kinds  of  sure-fire  enticers  right  under 
your  own  roof — unless  the  experts  are 
wrong. 


SPORTSMENS’  CAMP  272  DONATES  $25  TO 
OXYGEN  TENT  FUND  AT  MEET 


Camp  272,  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, meeting  in  Casey’s  Dining  Room, 
voted  to  support  Washington  Hose  Com- 
pany in  the  campaign  to  purchase  Oxygen 
Tents  -and  Baby  Incubators  for  use  in  Nan-ti- 
coke  State  Hospital  and  in  the  community 
served  by  the  hospital.  Following  a pl-ea 
made  by  the  Camp  Secretary,  Edward 
Blookus,  it  was  voted  to  donate  $25  toward 
the  fund  being  raised. 

President  Fred  S-earles  conducted  ithe 
business  session.  Frank  Koshinski  reported 


FORM  DUISBURG  FISH,  GAME 
ASSOCIATION 

A group  -of  sportsmen  from  Dillsburg  and 
vicinity  met  at  Nesbit’s  Restaurant  and  re- 
organized the  Dillsburg  Fish  and  Game  as- 
sociation. R.  L.  Ensmin-ger,  secretary  of  the 
York  County  Federation  and  A.  C.  Gamster, 
York  County  Game  Protector,  were  present 
and  69  sportsmen  signed  up  for  1946.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Rev.  G.  N. 
Young,  president;  H.  H.  Spoerlein,  vice  presi- 
dent; Boyd  Gerber,  secretary;  Floyd  Baker, 
assistant  secretary;  H.  F.  Strayer,  treasurer. 
A temporary  board  of  directors  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Vem-on  Nesbit,  Dills- 
burg borough;  Ira  Miller,  Warrington  town- 
ship; George  Beitzel,  Washington  township; 
Earl  Murray,  Franklin  township;  George 
Weitzel,  Carrol  township;  and  Chester  Sbope, 
Franklimtown. 


on  -the  convention  session  of  Head  Camp, 
held  in  Wilkes-Barre.  The  local  camp  ap- 
proved the  proposal  to  have  a director  from 
each  Camp  to  make  up  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Head  Camp,  from  which  Head  Camp 
officers  will  be  selected.  Each  director  will 
have  -one  vote  for  each  100  members  or 
over  in  the  Camp  from  which  he  is  elected. 
This  will  -give  Camp  272,  with  347  members, 
the  largest  in  the  Luzerne  County  associa- 
tion, four  votes. 


Dues  were  set  at  $1  per  year  and  the 
-meetings  will  be  held  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  8 p.m.  in  the  rear  of  Nesbit’s 
restaurant. 


SPORTSMEN  SEEK  CHARTER 

The  Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Association 
has  filed  application  in  the  Franklin  County 
courts  for  a charter  as  a non-profit  corpor- 
ation. The  association  which  maintains  an 
office  on  North  Carlisle  Street,  Greencastle, 
lists  assets  of  $3,000  in  personal  property. 

Among  the  purposes  -of  the  association,  as 
outlined  in  its  petition  for  charter,  are: 
furthering  the  interest  of  the  members  in 
the  various  hunting  -and  fishing  sports  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  to  assist  and  aid  in  the 
betterment  of  prevailing  conditions. 


Photo  by  “Little  Lehigh.” 

A.  F.  Hall  and  fine  22 yz  inch  Rainbow  he 
caught  in  Little  Lehigh  Creek. 


TAKE  YOUR  LITTLE  BOY  ALONG! 


Keystone  Bronze-Backs 
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TAKE  YOUR  LITTLE  GIRL  ALONG! 


Some  mighty  fine  Carp  are  taken  at  Cono- 
wingo! 


Four  Hershey  brothers  of  Lancaster,  R.  D.  No.  1,  enjoy  some  early  sucker  fishing  on  the  Little 
Conestoga. 


By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


C.  H.  Kirk  and  fine  S.  M.  B'ack  Bass.  20 
inches,  3 lb.  12  oz. 


I T WAS  a warm  afternoon  in  early 
summer,  and  I was  attending  psychology 
class  at  the  university.  That  is,  I was  physi- 
cally present,  but  my  mind  had  gone  fishing 
in  a little  mountain  stream,  and  I suppose 
that  my  eyes  betrayed  the  distraction. 

Mr.  Servey  droned  on  and  on  in  his  tiring 
monologue.  “Now,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
part  that  the  power  of  suggestion  and  asso- 
ciation plays  in  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
subconscious  mind.  For  instance,  when  I 
say  a certain  word,  your  subconscious  mind 
associates  a partner  word.  Mr.  Hayes,  what 
does  the  word  ‘thrilling’  suggest  to  you?” 

Mention  of  my  name  brought  me  back 
to  reality.  “Er  . . . would  you  mind  repeating 
the  question.”  Mr.  Servey  obliged. 

“Well,  er  . . .,  when  I think  of  thrilling. 
I ...  er  ...”  I knew  immediately  what 
the  true  association  was,  but  hesitated  tc 
mention  it  in  the  presence  of  unbelievers. 

“Come,  come  now  Mr.  Hayes,”  Mr.  Servey 
prompted.  “Surely  you  have  some  thought; 
some  association  with  the  word.” 

“Yes  sir,  when  you  say  thrilling,  I think 
of  bass  fishing.” 

The  class  twittered.  I blushed  and  wigglea 
down  a little  lower  in  my  seat.  Bunch  of 
playboys!  Huh,  only  fish  they  ever  saw 
were  stretched  out  on  ice  in  a fish  market.  I 
satisfied  myself  by  giving  the  class  a mental 
tongue  lashing  and  returned  to  my  fishing. 

Every  fisherman  has  some  sort  of  prefer- 
ence as  to  his  favorite  breed  of  fish,  and 
although  my  first  love  goes  to  Speckled 
trout,  small  mouth  bass  follow  close  behind. 
There’s  something  about  a smallmouth.  They 
have  every  quality  that  a game  fish  should 
have;  fight,  determination,  spirit,  courage. 
Yes,  all  that  and  a streak  of  stubbornness 
that  would  put  a Missouri  mule  to  shame. 

When  I was  a very  small  lad,  Mom,  Dad, 
and  I would  spend  our  summer  vacation  at 
Grandma’s  farm  in  Bedford  County,  south- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Grandma  always  said  that 
God  must  have  been  in  a very  happy  state 
of  mind  when  he  made  this  lovely,  en- 


chanted land  of  mountains,  wild  gorges, 
sleepy  meadows,  and  pine-scented  forests. 
Readers  who  have  traveled  the  Turnpike  be- 
tween Harrisburg  -and  Pittsburgh  will  attest 
to  the  wisdom  of  her  words. 

In  this  marvelous  refuge  from  the  in- 
roads of  civilization  I would  romp  the  green 
field  and  cool,  shaded  hills  tracking  imagi- 
nary Indians,  and  trapping  minnows  in  the 
brook.  One  morning  Dad  cut  me  a slender 
hickory  fishing  pole,  attached  a length  of 
heavy  cord  and  a small  silver  hook.  I 


caught  a jarful  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers 
in  the  barnyard,  and  we  set  out  for  the 
river.  The  “river”  was  the  Raystown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata,  a gentle-flowing,  deep  run- 
ning stream,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by 
immense  boulders  and  banks  heavily  over- 
hung with  laurel  and  brush. 

Dad  and  I stretched  out  in  an  open  patch 
of  soft  grass  jutting  above  the  friendly  blue 
water.  I impaled  a fat,  yellow  grasshopper 
on  the  hook,  and  dropped  him  in  the  pool. 
He  floated  slowly,  rippling  the  water  with 
his  kicking  and  fluttering.  There  was  a 
sudden  swirl  and  my  grasshopper  disap- 
peared. I watched  fascinated,  while  the  slack 
in  my  line  quickly  disappeared,  and  a 
strong  tug  on  my  pole  jarred  me.  I answered 
with  a viscious  heave,  and  a husky,  stream- 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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The  Most  Trout  Fishing  for  the  Most 

Trout  Fishermen 


By  THOMAS  K.  CHAMBERLAIN 


rPHEEE  has  been  so  much  emphasis  lately 
on  the  fact  that  a properly  cared  for  farm 
pond  may  support  a fish  population  of  500 
or  more  pounds  of  fish  per  surface  acre,  and 
yield  annual  catches  of  as  much  as  200 
pounds  of  fish  of  eating  size  from  the  same 
area,  that  it  may  come  as  a jar  to  some  trout 
enthusiasts  to  realize  that  trout  streams  pro- 
duce no  such  poundage.  Also  such  poundage 
as  is  produced  is  grown  much  more  slowly 
because  of  the  colder  water.  It  is  a rare 
trout  stream  indeed  that  has  enough  food 
available  to  support  a trout  population  much 
over  100  pounds  of  fish  to  the  surface  acre, 
and  50  pounds  is  definitely  above  average. 
This  is  certainly  true  in  the  East  where  the 
figure  probably  runs  between  25  and  35 
pounds  for  most  trout  streams.  When  it  is 
considered  how  thoroughly  a trout  stream 
can  be  fished  as  compared  with  a farm  pond, 
and  that  a stream  a mile  long  and  eight  and 
one-third  feet  wide  contains  only  one  surface 
acre,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  a stream  is  sub- 
jected to  any  considerable  amount  of  fishing, 
it  is  very  easy  to  remove  most  of  the  trout 
of  size  to  interest  anglers  before  the  season 
is  over. 

But  if  the  number  of  pounds  of  trout  that 
an  acre  of  trout  stream  will  support  is  less 
than  the  number  of  pounds  of  warm -water 
fish  suported  by  an  acre  of  farm  pond,  the 
limit  in  weight  of  fish  that  can  be  supported 
per  unit  area  is  just  as  real  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Because  the  limit  is  low  in 
'trout  streams  it  can  be  reached  all  too 
easily  through  extensive  but  ill-advised 
stocking  efforts. 

The  significance  of  this  limit  to  (the  weight 
of  fish  population  an  area  of  stream  or  pond 
can  support  deserves  consideration.  It  might 
be  called  the  weight  saturation  point  for  a 
fish  population,  as  determined  by  the  amount 
of  fish  food  present.  It  is  the  point  in  weight 
of  the  fish  population  above  which  no 
more  fish  can  be  maintained.  When  that 
point  is  reached,  theoretically  all  individual 
fish  -cease  to  grow.  Actually  the  more  ag- 
gressive fish  will  still  flourish  by  taking  the 
greater  share  of  available  food  for  them- 
selves, while  the  less  aggressive  will  cease 
growing  or  starve.  The  fish  population,  as 
a whole,  n'ot  only  will  not  increase  in  weight 
through  the  growth  (of  individual  fish,  but 
the  addition  of  more  fish  to  the  population 
will  only  temporarily  increase  the  total 
weight.  Starvation  conditions  will  simply 
become  more  acute  when  more  fish  are 
planted  and  the  weight  of  the  total  fish 
population  will  again  drop  to  the  established 
level,  through  loss  of  weight  by  individual 
fish  and  through  the  death  of  weaker  mem- 
bers. If  -the  super-saturated  fish  population 
consists  essentially  of  small  trout,  n-o  addi- 
tion of  more  small  -trout  can  improve  the 
fishing  tiie  least. 


The  application  of  the  above  facts  to  the 
stocking  program  for  a -trout  stream  area 
can  be  -better  understood  if  we  divide  all 
trout  streams  into  the  three  obvious  group- 
ings according  to  how  heavily  these  streams 
are  fished.  First,  is  that  group  of  streams 
that  are  fished  so  lightly  that  natural  re- 
production is  sufficient  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory fishing.  In  fact,  the  addition  of  hatchery 
fish  would  injure  and  not  help  -these  streams. 
The  streams  may  be  presumed  to  have  as 
heavy  -a  total  weight  of  trout  to  start  with 
as  available  food  will  permit.  When  a few 
fish  are  caught  the  food  these  fish  would 


Leo  Wisniewski  Jr.  of  Plymouth  proudly  dis- 
plays the  fine  L.  M.  Black  Bass  caught  by  his 
father  in  Bryant’s  Ice  Dam,  Luzerne  County. 
20%  in.  long  and  wsighing  8 lb.  14  oz. 

have  eaten  -becomes  available  to  the  others. 
These  others  then  use  the  extra  food  to 
grow  until  the  total  weight  of  trout  possible 
for  the  stream  to  sustain  is  reached. 

The  second  group  of  streams  includes  those 
so  heavily  fished  that  they  cannot  grow  the 
weight  of  large  trout  required  to  continue 
fishing  throughout  the  season  at  a satisfac- 
tory level.  This  -being  the  case,  if  the 
streams  are  still  to  be  managed  to  make  the 
most  people  happy,  the  food  -present  in  the 
stream  must  be  thought  of  as  having  a dis- 
tinctly different  primary  use  from  that  of 
giving  growth  to  fish.  During  the  fishing 
season,  at  least,  the  food  supply  cannot  be 
spared  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing growth,  hut  instead  must  'be  used  for 
keeping  in  -good  condition  the  large  fish 
already  present,  and  those  additional  large 


hatchery  trout  that  must  be  planted  in  time 
to  meet  the  fishing  efforts  of  the  many 
anglers.  Depending  on  the  amount  of  the 
fishing  effort,  a greater  or  less  number  of 
large  hatchery  fish  should  be  stocked  at  in- 
tervals before  and  during  the  fishing  season 
in  the  streams  of  this  group. 


The  third  group  of  streams  has  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  other  -two.  Its 
borders  are  not  clearly  defined,  for  indivi- 
dual streams  associated  with  this  group  tend 
-to  merge  into  one  or  the  other  of  -these  two. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  smallest  group  of  the 
three,  particularly  if  streams  now  incor- 
rectly placed  in  this  group  by  stream  man- 
agement practice  were  accredited  where 
they  belong.  Perhaps  its  position  can  be 
established  best  by  showing  first  how  it 
differs  from  the  other  groups.  It  differs  from 
the  first  -because  it  -requires  the  planting  of 
hatchery  fish  if  the  best  fishing  is  to  be 
provided.  It  differs  from  -the  second  in  that 
-the  main  function  of  the  stream’s  supply  of 
fish  is  to  give  growth  to  the  in-dividual  trout 
of  -the  fish  population. 


A Characteristic  of  many  of  the  streams 
of  this  -group,  a characteristic  which  may  be 
the  group’s  main  justification  for  existing 
as  a distinct  unit,  is  the  apparent  inade- 
quecy  in  these  streams  of  natural  reproduc- 
tion. Not  enough  young  trout  appear  to  be 
spawned  to  consume  the  fish  food  available, 
even  though  fishing  is  so  light  that  the  young 
tr-out  have  ample  -time  to  grow  to  legal  size. 
In  some  streams  this  may  be  due  to  un- 
satisfactory spawning  areas,  but  usually  the 
removal  -by  fishing  -of  a large  proportion  of 
-the  longer  -trout  automatically  removes  those 
fish  -that  would  spawn.  Moderate  plants  of 
hatchery  fish  are  required  -to  maintain  fish- 
ing at  a satisfactory  point,  though  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  resulting  total  trout  popu- 
lation of  both  native  and  hatchery  raised 
fish  does  not  exceed  the  weight  saturation 
point  before  a fair  proportion  of  the  under- 
sized trout  have  attained  legal  length.  It 
would  appear  to  be  obvious  that  some  of 
the  serious  uncertainties  involved  could  be 
eliminated  -by  the  use  of  larger  trout  to 
start  with.  Still,  it  is  recognized  that  if  con- 
siderable caution  and  moderation  are  shown, 
the  smaller  sized  -trout  cam  -be  planted  suc- 
cessfully in  the  streams  of  this  group. 


It  should  -be  borne  in  mind  that  this  dis- 
cussion applies  entirely  to  trout  streams. 
Small  hatchery  trout  have  a far  more  im- 
portant role  to  play  when  stocked  in  many 
trout  lakes. 


It  is  the  second  group  of  streams  that  has 
come  in  late  years  to  the  front  of  attention 
in  the  eye  of  the  -outdoor-loving  public,  now 
-that  stream  management  practices  for  them 
have  been  worked  out.  Some  “simon  pure” 
anglers  have  been  slow  to  approve  these 
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practices,  which  frankly  recognize  an  im- 
portant place  for  the  fish  hatchery  in  the 
stream  management  program.  But  a careful 
investigation  of  the  better  managed  streams 
of  this  group  has  convinced  most  of  these 
old  timers  that  the  best  compromise  possible 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  proper  use  of 
large  trout  in  stocking  streams  is  the  logical 
solution,  in  a democratic  nation,  .to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  most  fishing  for  the  most  people. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  does  not 
mean  the  elimination  of  wild  or  native  trout 
from  the  picture.  It  means  instead  simply 
supplementing  an  inadequate  supply  of  wild 
fish  with  sufficient  additional  hatchery  fish 
to  meet  the  amount  of  fishing  effort  that  the 
stream  in  question  is  experiencing.  That  all 
anglers  prefer  to  catch  wild  or  native  trout 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  much  as 
they  may  love  trout  fishing  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  spending  of  a few  hours  by  the 
hide  of  a favorite  stream,  the  individual 
angler  experiences  a very  definite  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  if  he  can  show  only  one,  or 
at  most  two,  trout  at  the  end  of  a long  day 
of  casting.  That  stream,  however  satisfying 
and  alluring  in  all  other  respects,  has  lost 
something  essential.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
to  the  one  or  two  native  trout  the  angler 
can  add  three  or  four  fair-sized  hatchery 
reared  trout  that  had  been  properly  con- 
ditioned for  some  time  before  planting,  as 
would  be  true  if  they  had  been  held  in  an 
earth  holding  pond  on  a light  maintenance 
diet,  .the  angler  is  going  to  return  home 
satisfied,  and  thereby  reap  the  full  benefits 
of  the  day’s  vacation  and  outdoor  experience. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  catching  a 
few  hatchery  fish  means  that  the  native  fish 
are  being  supplemented.  In  the  stream  man- 
agement experiments  on  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  of  Which  more  will  be  said  later, 
the  catch  of  wild  trout  remained  about  the 
same  year  after  year,  while  the  catch  of 
bachtery  trout  rose  steadily  after  the  prac- 
tice of  planting  larger  hatchery  fish  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  was  begun.  The  presence 
of  the  hatchery  trout  took  care  of  the  extra 
amount  of  fishing  above  that  which  the  na- 
tive fish  could  support.  In  addition,  most 
of  the  large  hatchery  trout  that  survived 
the  fishing  season  spawned  and  so  main- 
tained the  supply  of  native  fish. 

Careful  stream  management  will  gauge 
most  carefully  the  number  of  hatchery  trout 
to  be  planted  in  order  to  just  meet  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  fishing.  This  makes  not  only 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  economy,  but 
also  to  assure  that  all  the  fish  in  the  stream 
shall  have  sufficient  food  to  keep  in  fair  con- 
dition. Not  enough  food  may  be  available 
for  growth,  at  least  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son, but  it  is  important  that  the  fish  have 
enough  food  to  keep  in  condition  to  furnish 
the  utmost  sport. 

In  addition  to  the  care  which  must  be 
shown  not  to  overstock,  all  plants  of  the 
larger  trout  should  be  made  not  later  than 
four  to  six  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
season.  Then  assurance  is  had  if  fishing 
continues  normal  to  the  end  that  when  the 
season  closes  the  trout  population  that  re- 
mains, which  includes  the  native  spawned 
fish,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
larger  hatchery  trout  that  had  survived,  will 
not  have  a total  weight  in  excess  of  the 
weight  limit  that  the  waters  in  question  are 

(Turn  to  Page  17) 


Bob  Myers  (extreme  left)  and  group  of  sportsmen  stocking  the  Conestoga  Creek.  Myers 
is  from  East  Petersburg. 


Mrs.  Sue  Neville,  of  Columbia,  lends  a hand  when  it  comes  to  stocking  trout. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  M.A.A.C.C.  TOURNAMENT 

The  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  CASTING  CLUBS  will  hold  its  NINTH 
ANNUAL  TOURNAMENT  at  Willow  Grove  Park  on  “Father’s  Day” — Sunday,  June  16th. 
Member  clubs  from  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia,  will  compete  in  nine  main  plug,  fly  and  surf  casting  events  for  distance  and 
accuracy,  as  follows:  % Oz.  Plug  Accuracy;  % Oz.  Plug  Distance;  % Oz.  Plug  Accuracy; 
Fly  Accuracy;  Fly  Distance;  Surf  Average  and  Surf  Longest  with  Everyday  Fishing 
Tackle;  and  Surf  Average  and  Surf  Longest  under  Association  of  Surf  Angling  Clubs’ 
rules.  In  the  first  seven  events,  equipment  is  restricted  to  fishing  tackle  of  standard 
catalogued  manufacture — i.e.,  tackle  which  is  used  by  the  majority  of  folks  as  they 
actually  fish  on  streams  and  lakes  and  at  the  surf. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  those  who  place  first,  second  and  third  in  each  event;  but 
many,  many  more  prizes  of  equal  value  are  awarded  (on  a class-system  basis)  to  begin- 
ners and  to  our  EVERYDAY  FISHERMEN  who,  in  these  hectic  post-War  days,  haven’t 
had  time  even  to  keep  the  rust  out  of  their  reels  or  the  kinks  out  of  their  good  ole 
fishin’  lines. 

Entries  in  all  events,  from  10  a.m.  until  3 p.m.  on  the  Tournament  Day. 

M.AA.C.C.’s  dues  are  $5.00  per  year  per  member  club. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting  Clubs  will  have  charge  of  casting  and 
fishing  events  at  the  “Evening  Bulletin”  Victory  Celebration  on  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  July  Fourth , in  Philadelphia’s  Fairmount  Park.  For  further  details,  contact  the 
M.A.A.C.C.  secretary,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  1141  Roosevelt  Drive,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 


The  scenic  splendor  along  a typical  Penn- 
sylvania Mountain  trout  stream. 


Keen  hearing  is  characteristic  of  all  dogs. 
So  if  your  pet  suddenly  hounds  to  its  feet 
and  begins  barking,  don’t  lose  your  temper. 
The  animal  probably  has  heard  some  sound 
too  faint  for  the  human  ear  to  detect. 


MAT 


Ephrata  sportsmen  are  right  on  the  job  on 
the  beautiful  Middle  Creek. 


When  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  ground, 
About  this  time  of  year,  I feel 
That  working  each  day  to  earn  my  pay 
Is  a life  that’s  far  from  real. 

For  it’s  tough  on  the  pride,  this  staying  in- 
side 

When  it’s  plain  as  a painted  sign, 

That  the  proper  place  for  the  human  race 
Is  the  creek  with  a pole  and  line. 

When  the  grass  turns  green  and  new  leaves 
are  seen, 

And  the  sun  each  day  climbs  higher, 

It’s  then  I decide  that  a day  inside 
Is  a grind  that  makes  one  tire. 

It’s  then  that  my  feet  sort  of  yearn  for  the 
treat 

Of  a creek  and  rocks  and  logs. 

It's  that  time  of  year  when  I long  just  to 
hear 

The  croak  and  song  of  the  frogs. 

And  I can’t  disguise  the  fact  that  my  eyes 
Sort  of  long  for  the  woods  and  hills 
Where  the  minutes  and  hours,  that  you 
spend  with  the  flowers, 

Count  time  to  the  tick  of  thrills. 

Oh  it  seems  that  the  place  for  the  human 
race, . 

At  this  time  of  year,  is  'there 
Where  you  see  real  sights,  not  electric  lights, 
And  you  breathe  good,  wholesome  air. 

—BERT  PRUITT. 


Sand  and  sunlight  are  two  enemies  of 
fishing  tackle.  Extreme  heat  of  the  sun  can 
quickly  ruin  the  high  finish  of  a fly  line; 
metal  tackle  boxes  will  literally  bake  if  left 
in  the  sun,  and  damp  boots  can  be  ruined 
by  similar  exposure.  Sand  that  gets  into  any 
kind  of  a fishing  reel  acts  as  an  abrasive 
Which  ruins  the  fine  and  precise  working 
parts,  including  the  delicately  meshed  gears. 


NATURE  IN  ACTION — By  Edwin  Way  Teale 

Bullheads  . . . 


Almost  any  man  can  close  his  eyes 
and  in  memory  see  some  muddy  stream 
or  pond  Where,  as  a boy,  he  fished  for 
bullheads.  Cattail-bordered  Brown’s 
Pond,  on  the  edge  of  a town  in  Illinois, 
comes  to  my  mind.  There,  as  well  as 
in  a thousand  other  muddy  waters, 
these  black,  scaleless,  whiskered  , cat- 
fish are  again  nosing  through  the  ooze 
after  their  winter  'hibernation.  Like 
frogs,  they  can  burrow  in  to  the  mud 
and  ithere  remain  for  the  winter, 
emerging  early  in  spring  thin  and 
ravenous. 

This,  apparently,  they  have  been 
doing  for  eons.  For  the  tribe  of  the 
catfish  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  Only  the  primitive,  armored 
sturgeon,  among  living  fish,  has  a 
longer  family-line.  Several  abilities 
account  for  the  long  endurance  of  the 
bullheads,  or  homed  pouts,  and  their 
relatives. 

In  the  first  place,  because  it  has  no 
scales,  a bullhead  is  better  able  to 
absorb  oxygen,  frog-like,  through  its 
skin.  Because  it  has  eight  sensitive 
barbels,  or  whiskers,  which  it  drags 
along  the  bottom  or  through  'the  silt- 
filled  water,  it  can  detect  food  even 
where  its  eyes  are  useless.  Because  it 
possesses  a large  air  bladder,  it  can 
come  to  'the  surface  and  gulp  down  a 


supply  of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed 
by  its  body  and  which  enables  it  to 
remain  in  its  mud-filled  environment 
without  suffocation.  And  because  it  is 
able  to  survive  for  weeks  buried  in 
mud,  if  a pond  dries  up  it  can  endure 
catastrophes  that  mean  death  to  other 
fish. 

This  year,  as  every  year,  these  en- 
during creatures  are  beginning  the 
curious  family  life  that  is  a feature  of 
their  spring.  In  a little  depression  in 
sand  or  gravel,  usually  'beneath  a log 
or  other  protection,  the  female  de- 
posits anywhere  from  1000  to  2000  eggs. 
The  male  protects  the  eggs.  He  is  well 
equipped  for  'their  defense,  having 
three  poisoned  spines,  or  swords  in  his 
fins.  With  taste  organs,  located  on 
various  parts  of  'their  bodies  and  fins, 
/the  parent  fish  keep  testing  the  eggs 
by  tasting  them. 

At  the  end  'of  about  ten  days,  the 
baby  bullheads  appear.  Surrounded  by 
this  cloud  of  young  fish,  as  'though  by 
a swarm  of  minute  tadpoles,  the  par- 
ents move  close  to  /the  shore  and  re- 
main in  shallow  water.  The  mother 
shows  all  the  solicitude  of  a hen  -with 
myriad  Chicks.  It  is  even  said  that 
sometimes  she  continues  to  guard  her 
flock  for  many  weeks — until  long  after 
summer  has  come. 
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The  Sportsmen’s  Corner 

We  Ought  to  Have  More  Pickerel  in  Central  Pennsylvania — 
It’s  a Fish  Worthy  of  the  Best  in  Any  Angler 


The  Most  Trout  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

able  to  support.  If  the  total  weight  is  below 
'this  figure  then  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  ample  food  for  the 
small  native  fish  to  grow,  and  for  all  larger 
surviving  trout,  whether  native  or  hatchery 
raised,  (to  be  in  condition  to  spawn. 

The  necessity  of  careful  stream  manage- 
ment is  thus  evident.  In  the  case  of  trout 
(Streams  near  heavily  populated  communities, 
or  fished  by  many  touring  anglers,  the  stream 
manager  is  faced  with  two  choices.  He  may 
limit  the  fishing  effort,  and  so  deprive 
anglers  of  healthful  time  on  the  stream,  or 
he  may  increase  the  number  of  fish  available 
to  the  angler  in  the  manner  suggested.  Per- 
haps both  types  of  management  have  their 
places.  Certain  trout  streams  might  be  kept 
unstocked,  even  though  within  the  reach  of 
many  anglers,  and  treated  more  as  dead 
museum  pieces  than  as  living  modern  waters, 
to  be  gazed  upon  as  pictures  of  the  un- 
touched past,  sterile  now  as  far  as  the  mod- 
em multitudes  are  concerned,  and  enjoyed, 
if  at  all,  by  a select  few.  On  the  other  hand, 
streams  not  on  the  beaten  path  and  lightly 
fished  should,  if  natural  reproduction  is  ade- 
quate, give  satisfaction  without  hatchery 
assistance  of  any  kind  to  those  making  the 
effort  to  reach  them. 

But  the  other  type  of  management — -that 
calling  for  the  planting  of  large  trout  in 
heavily  fished  streams — is  a practical  solu- 
tion to  a problem  that  can  give  a great  deal 
of  satisfaction  to  a great  number  of  anglers 
as  was  proved  by  the  experience  on  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest  of  western  North 
Carolina.  Stream  management  experiments 
conducted  there  over  a period  of  years  based 
on  stocking  efforts  with  large  trout,  in- 
creased both  fishing  effort  and  the  total 
catch  many  fold.  • In  this,  as  in  certain  other 
Southern  Appalachian  fish  and  game  man- 
aged areas  of  the  national  forests,  a charge 
is  made  of  one  dollar  for  a permit  to  fish 
one  day,  so  fishing  has  to  give  satisfaction 
on  these  areas,  and  the  results  one  way  or 
the  other  may  be  gauged  by  the  number  of 
permits  sold.  The  fact  that  the  number  of 
daily  fishing  permits  sold  for  the  area  in 
question  rose  from  1,100  in  1937  to  3,500  in 
1941,  and  to  well  over  5,000  after  that,  would 
appear  to  prove  the  success  of  the  manage- 
ment practice  in  question.  Such  extra  costs 
as  were  involved  by  the  practice  were  far 
more  than  made  up  by  the  extra  permits 
sold. 

This  particular  success  reflects  oareful 
stream  management  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, acting  in  cooperation.  Working  out  the 
'best  management  practices  for  different  trout 
stream  areas  in  this  manner  takes  time  and 
personnel.  Studies  must  be  made  to  deter- 
mine 'the  amount  of  food  present,  the  weight 
of  fish  that  the  stream  may  be  expected  to 
produce,  and  the  success  of  spawning  efforts. 
Data  must  be  collected  year  after  year  to 
determine  the  number  of  man  days  of  fishing, 
and  the  number  of  fish  taken  each  day  of 
fishing  by  each  individual.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge  one  is  able  to  adjust  stocking  to 
obtain  maximum  benefits  from  hatchery 
stocked  fish.  Except  for  a few  isolated 
areas,  such  as  the  one  mentioned,  informa- 
tion is  not  available.  Until  sufficient  funds 
(Turn  to  Page  19) 
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TT’S  just  too  bad  there  are  not  more  pick- 

erel  in  the  waters  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, so  that  anglers  in  this  vicinity  could 
enjoy  the  fine  sport  of  fishing  for  one  of 
the  gamest  fish  'that  lives. 

The  pickerel  is  game  for  any  type  of 
angling — 'bait  or  artificial  lures.  It  has  a 
habit  of  going  into  action  when  the  day  is 
calm  and  hot  and  the  water  low,  when  bass 
are  in  hiding.  It  has  a nasty  temper  and 
a stomach  that  never  is  filled.  And  the 
combination  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
angler. 

Pickerel  are  not  plentiful  in  these  parts 
'because  they  are  primarily  pond  fish,  thriv- 
ing in  quiet  water  where  there  are  lots  of 
weeds.  The  state  does  some  pickerel  stock- 
ing in  Central  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  but 
the  required  natural  environment  simply 
does  not  exist  to  an  extent  large  enough  to 
make  for  the  best  angling. 

Pickerel  is  a Killer 

The  pickerel  is  the  killer  of  the  game  fish 
family.  It  preys  on  its  own  young,  on  the 
young  of  other  species  of  game  fish,  and  on 
all  forms  of  life  in  streams  and  lakes.  And 
it  has  a ravenous  appetite.  It  will  tackle 
anything  that  moves,  regardless  of  its  size. 

And  if  the  fish  is  not  hungry,  it  will  at- 
tack its  victim  for  what  appears  to  be  the 
simple  joy  of  killing. 

The  bait  fisherman  must  use  something 
lively — a fat  minnow,  or  a frog,  for  example. 
The  best  artificial  lures  are  casting  rod 
spoons,  the  fly  rod  and  spinner  combination, 
and  plugs  that  produce  the  maximum  of 
action  in  the  water. 

Occasionally  a pickerel  will  feed  on  the 
surface.  Some  even  have  struck  at  a float- 
ing bass  fly. 


But  the  underwater  type  of  lure  is  the 
most  productive. 

Patience  is  Required 

The  trick  of  catching  a pickerel  is  first 
to  locate  one  of  these  fish  and  then  to  fish 
for  it  until  it  strikes  the  bait  or  lure. 

It  will  help,  in  stream  fishing  for  picekerl. 
to  note  well  some  spot  where  one  of  these 
fish  has  been  seen  or  caught.  If  there  are 
other  pickerel  in  the  vicinity,  they  will  be  al- 
most certain  to  be  found  in  this  same  locality. 

It  may  be  a hole  into  which  a tree  has 
fallen  and  lies  rotting.  Or  perhaps  a creek 
pool  where  there  is  a good  weed  growth. 

In  lakes  and  ponds  the  pickerel  prefer 
beds  of  lilies  and  other  vegetation. 

In  both  streams  and  lakes  the  pickerel 
roam  at  will,  of  course,  but  the  best  of  them 
are  caught  in  these  particular  locations. 

Pickerel  is  Persistent 

The  pickerel  is  a persistent  fish.  This,  per- 
haps, .is  its  most  interesting  characteristic. 

You  may  be  fishing  a fly  and  spinner  some 
afternoon  and  suddenly  see  a pickerel  chas- 
ing your  lure.  But  it  remains  carefully  a 
few  inches  behind  the  spinner  and  finally, 
when  in  your  full  view,  turns  away. 

That  piceker  is  not  lost. 

The  technique  is  to  oast  back  to  the  very 
same  spot.  Reel  the  spinner  over  the  same 
course.  And  do  not  be  surprised  if  you  get 
a hard  strike  at  about  the  spot  where  the 
pickerel  gave  up  the  chase  at  first.  You  will 
realize,  then,  that  the  fish  turned  away,  but 
hung  around  waiting  for  the  thing  that  had 
attracted  it  to  put  in  another  appearance. 

Finally,  the  pickerel  is  a good  battler. 
It  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  flip  a hook 
out  of  its  jaw  if  the  angler  does  not  keep  a 
tight  line. 


Lick  Creek.  Trout  stream  near  Forksville,  Sullivan  County. 
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Keystone  Bronze-Backs 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

lined  fish  errupted  from  the  water  and  landed 
flopping  and  heaving  on  the  bank  by  my 
side.  We  measured  him  on  our  ruler,  and 
he  came  to  just  11  inches.  What  a prize!  I 
ran  all  the  way  home,  thinking  how  pleased 
Grandma  would  be.  That  was  my  first 
smallmouith  bass. 

Stream  fishing  for  these  bronze-back  war- 
riors holds  a very  special  appeal  for  me. 
One  of  my  favorite  tricks  is  to  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  a pool  or  channel,  and  let  my 
plug  or  bass  bug  float  downstream  with 
the  current.  When  most  of  my  line  is  out, 
I reel  in  slowly,  jerking  and  popping  the 
lure  against  the  current.  This  same  trick  can 
be  accomplished  with  spinners,  spoons  and 
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underwater  lures  by  lightly  fastening  a 
cork  or  small  branch  to  the  line.  This  will 
keep  your  bait  off  bottom  while  the  current 
carries  it  downstream.  When  the  desired 
^distance  has  been  attained,  a quick  snap  of 
the  rod  tip  will  jerk  the  line  free  of  the 
float. 

Small-mouths  seem  to  be  less  impulsive 
than  'their  large-m'OUith  cousins.  Seldom 
have  I been  able  to  taunt  a small-mouth 
into  striking  a gaudy  plug  out  of  sheer  hate 
as  I have  with  large -mouths.  But  once  a 
small  mouth  spots  a meal,  he  won’t  turn 
aside. 

Some  time  ago  I arranged  a trip  to  Lake 
Gordon,  in  Bedford  County.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  for  bass,  and 
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its  crystal  clear  waters  have  yielded  many 
a lunker.  It  is  a very  deep  lake,  rocky- 
bottomed,  and  the  water  is  clear  as  glass.  On 
a still  day  one  may  see  huge  bass  idling 
on  the  bottom.  For  two  hours  I cast  my  arm 
off  at  this  lake  one  morning  without  a strike. 
I turned  to  live  bait,  and  dangled  tempting 
frogs  and  minnows  before  the  very  noses 
of  the  fish.  No  soap.  I entertained  myself  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  by  catching  sunfish  and 
bluegills  off  the  end  of  an  old  boat  dock. 

The  evening  mist  was  just  beginning  to 
settle  on  the  lake,  and  I decided  to  take  a 
few  more  casts  before  moving  on.  I attached 
a wobbling,  deep  running  black  plug  and 
cast  it  out.  I let  it  settle  for  a few  seconds 
before  I started  reeling.  Whamrno!  Four 
pounds  of  fighting  bronzeback  grabbed  that 
plug  and  skidded  across  the  surface  on  his 
tail.  My  rod  curved  nicely  as  he  power 
dived  for  the  bottom.  Ten  minutes  later  I 
beached  a thoroughly  exhausted  bass.  Just 
a lucky  accident,  I told  myself.  But  I moved 
up  the  bank  and  took  another  cast,  just  to 
play  safe.  Another  cast,  another  bass.  I 
stood  there  and  took  fish  after  fish  without 
moving  from  my  tracks.  When  it  finally  be- 
came so  dark  that  I couldn’t  see  to  oast,  I 
walked  to  the  car  and  took  inventory. 

I kept  just  four  bass  out  of  the  eleven 
I caught,  the  largest  weighing  four  and  a 
quarter  pounds.  And  just  for  the  record,  I 
lost  two  plugs,  missed  about  five  strikes, 
and  lost  four  fish.  Times  like  that  redeem 
the  fishless  days. 

Helgramites  are  about  the  best  all-round 
bait  for  stream  fishing,  and  small  frogs  sec- 
ond. I was  fishing  the  Raystown  Branch 
about  two  miles  below  New  Baltimore  one 
afternoon  in  early  August.  I was  casting 
live  frogs  with  a fly  rod,  and  had  two 
twelve  inch  bass  in  my  creel.  Finally  I 
came  to  a deep  channel  with  a fallen  tree 
extending  out  into  it.  The  tangled  roots  of 
the  tree  looked  like  a sure-fire  spot  for  a 
big  bass,  and  I oast  my  frog  in  as  close  as 
I could.  He  landed  right  in  among  the  roots, 
and  sank,  kicking  and  jerking,  out  of  sight. 
Something  grabbed  that  frog  with  a tre  - 
mendous  rush,  and  headed  back  into  the 
roots.  I lifted  the  rod  tip  quickly,  but  he 
tangled  my  line  in  the  roots  and  broke  the 
leader.  I resolved  that  before  many  moons 
had  passed,  that  fish  would  lie  in  my  creel. 

Two  days  later  I was  back  for  another 
try,  this  time  with  a casting  outfit.  I at- 
tached a floating,  popping  plug  to  my  leader, 
and  cast  it  into  the  den.  I overshot  the 
mark,  and  the  hooks  caught  in  one  of  the 
slender  roots  overhanging  the  surface.  I 
jiggled  the  line,  and  the  plug  fell  into  water. 
I popped  (the  plug  twice,  and  let  it  sit  there 
just  off  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  A dark 
shadow  rose  slowly  from  the  depths,  and 
stopped  a foot  below  my  plug,  apparently 
interested.  I lifted  the  rod  tip,  and  brought 
the  plug  hopping  along  the  surface.  The 
fish  must  have  gone  a little  crazy.  He  passed 
under  the  plug,  turned,  and  charged  it 
under  full  steam.  He  caught  it  full  in  his 
mouth,  and  leaped  clear  of  the  water  as  he 
struck.  He  accomplished  this  so  quickly 
that  I didn’t  even  get  a good  look  at  him, 
but  I felt  sure  that  I had  a fine  bass.  He 
went  straight  to  the  bottom,  rolling  and 
twisting.  I checked  his  attempts  to  get  'back 
into  the  tangled  root  bed,  and  soon  had  him 
sliding  edgewise  with  the  current.  He  man- 
aged, somehow,  to  tangle  the  line  on  a 


Charles  Keiser,  of  Milton,  and  the  fine 
‘Brownie’  he  caught  in  the  White  Deer  Creek. 
The  trout  measured  20  inches. 

LYKENS  AND  WICONISCO  FISH, 
GAME  AND  FORTESTRY 
ASSOCIATION  RE-ORGANIZES 

The  new  officers  follow: 

President — John  P.  Hoffman 
Vice-President — James  Hand 
Second  Vice-President — William  Messner 
Secretary — Joseph  A.  Faust 
Treasurer— George  Duncan. 


A piece  of  thin  red  cloth  or  of  red  cello- 
phane put  over  the  lens  of  the  flashlight  will 
make  catching  night- crawlers  easier.  While 
the  big  worms  quickly  pull  into  their  holes 
under  a strong  light,  they  are  not  alarmed 
by  red  rays.  The  soft  light  of  a lantern  also 
makes  the  job  easier. 
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submerged  log,  and  I had  to  wade  out  to 
land  him.  Reaching  into  the  shaded  water, 
I made  a wild  grab,  and  lifted  him  out.  My 
“bass”  was  a 19  inch  pickerel. 

Seldom  have  I hooked  a more  cooperative 
fish  than  the  eighteen  inch  smallmouth  I 
caught  in  the  Susquehanna.  I was  drift- 
fishing for  Walleyed  Pike,  using  a June-bug 
spinner  and  a gob  of  night  crawlers  for 
bait.  I 'had  a solid,  jarring  strike  and  set 
the  hook  in  a heavy  fish.  He  fought  dog- 
gedly and  deep,  so  typical  of  the  Wall-eye. 
At  last  I thought  I had  him  coming,  and 
reeled  him  to  the  boat.  Suddenly  he  turned 
the  tables,  and  began  running  straight  for 
me.  He  exploded  from  the  water,  and  landed 
kerplop!  . . . right  in  the  bottom  of  the 

boat. 

So  you  see,  you  can  never  tell  about  a 
smallmouth.  There’s  only  one  thing  sure 
about  Mr.  Bronzeback;  when  you  set  the 
hook  in  'him,  you're  in  for  a fight! 
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Backlash  . . . 

(Continued  jrom  Page  8) 

' They  changed  to  bait  now,  and  then 
things  began  to  perk  up.  Bill  caught  a nice 
nine  inch  trout  on  a spinner  and  a worm 
combination,  and  Jim  was  more  than  de- 
lighted with  a smaller  fighter  around  eight 
inches  in  length.  At  lunch  time  they  walked 
back  upstream  to  the  parked  oar  for  sand- 
wiches and  thermos  coffee,  but  Bill  in- 
sisted on  their  leaving  their  lines  in  the 
j water  at  a deep  hole.  Freshly  baited,  he 
said  they  might  get  some  results  while  they 
were  eating  lunch. 

Unnoticed  by  Jim,  Bill’s  eyes  were  taking 
on  a merry,  mischievous  twinkle  about  this 
time.  He  excused  himself  by  stating  that  he 
wanted  Jim  to  rest  up  a bit  while  he  slipped 
on  down  to  the  deep  pool  with  some  fresh 
worm  bait.  Jim,  munching  'his  third  sand- 
wich, barely  noticed  his  boss,  who  was  now 
■ carrying  a bucket  in  which  was  a partly 
protruding  package.  Bill  hurried  on  down, 
iout  of  sight  behind  the  alders,  and  took 
out  this  package,  unwrapped  it  and,  lo, 
there  was  a Chesapeake  Bay  shad,  of  about 
four  pounds  weight  and  at  least  twenty 
inches  long.  He  pulled  out  Jim’s  line  and 
fastened  this  monster  on  the  hook,  letting 
it  settle  back  in  the  water.  Then  he  calmly 
hid  the  wrappings  and  proceeded  to  re- 
bait  his  own  line.  After  a short  time  Jim 
put  in  his  appearance  and  asked,  “What 
luck?”  Of  course  Bill  was  very  nonchalant 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  just  browsing 
around  the  nearby  field  for  more  worms 
under  the  sods  and  had  picked  some  fresh 
watercress  and  was  just  now  “enjoying 
the  scenery.” 

Jim  thought  it  was  high  time  to  see  if 
any  trout  had  taken  the  bait  so  he  gingerly 
began  to  reel  in  on  his  line.  Bill  watched 
him  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  then, 
when  the  weight  of  the  shad  and  the  moving 
surge  of  the  stream’s  current  was  felt,  the 
real  fun  began. 

In  a trice  it  was  all  over,  but  while  the 
excitement  lasted,  it  was  uproarious.  Poor 
Jim,  bewildered  at  /these  sudden  events, 
could  only  stare  open  mouthed,  uncompre- 
hending at  first,  when  he  finally  saw  that 
the  shad  was  a dead  one,  but  became  sus- 
picious soon  enough.  Bill  could  only  laugh 
and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  being  the 
culprit.  At  that  Jim  was  able  to  keep  the 
fish  which  made  up  to  him  somewhat  for  his 
discomfiture. 

Soon  they  were  at  it  once  more,  and  now 
that  the  sun  was  warm,  they  tried  the  more 
deeply  shaded  pools,  far  under  the  stream 
edge  willows.  Here  Bill  landed  a nice  trout 
on  the  spinner-worm  outfit  and  Jim  missed 
a fair  one  through  inexperience  in  handling 
after  the  strike.  The  valley  was  alive  with 
birds  of  all  species,  Meadow  larks  zoomed 
up  nearly  vertically  from  the  tall  grass.  Blue 
jays  and  thrush,  song  sparrow  and  cat  bird 
all  blended  in  a pleasing,  peaceful  chorus 
of  liquid  notes  in  the  still,  soft  air.  Fleecy 
white  clouds  were  reflected  in  the  clear 
pools  and  a large  water  snake  slipped  noise- 
lessly from  off  a flat  rock  into  the  water. 
High  overhead  a buzzard  glided  like  a 
plane  on  stilled  and  silent  wing,  only  mov- 
ing his  head  at  times  in  search  of  tooth- 
some morsel  of  food  on  the  ground  such  as 
a dead  chipmunk  or  rabbit. 

The  late  afternoon  was  fast  approaching 
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and  soon  the  two  would  have  to  call  it  a 
day  and  return  homeward.  They  stood  on  the 
steep  clay  bank,  with  a gnarled  old  willow 
separating  them,  as  they  cast  and  reeled 
over  and  over,  at  all  likely  spots.  Suddenly, 
as  Jim  was  casting  his  line  out  past  some 
large  rocks,  a swish  and  a resounding  thump 
awoke  him  to  action  with  a start.  A trout 
had  taken  his  spinner  and  bait  and  had 
darted  away  across  the  pool  with  it  at  high 
speed.  The  reel  spun  out  and  out,  as  if  the 
trout  would  go  on  forever.  Now  he  turned 
and  Jim  tried  valiantly  to  keep  him  on  a 
taut  line  as  he  had  been  recently  coached 
by  his  boss  instructor.  The  trout  leaped  and 
splashed  and  now  darted  back  of  the  low 
rocks  so  that  the  line  was  touching  their 
sharp  edges.  Jim  could  only  raise  his  rod 
tip  and  hold  fast,  praying  that  the  linen  fine 
would  not  sever.  It  held  fast  and  soon  the 
trout  was  again  in  close  and  in  deeper  water. 
He  was  game  but  tiring  swiftly  now  and 
soon  Jim  could  feel  him  give  ground  per- 
ceptibly. The  thrill  of  this  battle  was  worth 
all  the  efforts  of  the  whole  day.  It  was 
satisfying,  exhiierating. 

Jim,  the  novice,  joyously  and  proudly 
brought  in  the  fish  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  slid  him  up  onto  the  grass.  He  indeed 
was  a beautiful  specimen,  a rainbow  trout 
which  came  to  sixteen  and  a half  inches 
when  later  measured.  He  had  him  well 
hooked  or  the  story  might  have  been  differ- 
ent, for  Bill  noticed  many  bad  mistakes  in 
that  struggle  and  would  try  to  correct  Jim 
later  on. 

On  the  return  drive  Bill  laughed  and 
joked  about  the  shad  episode,  but  Jim  only 
showed  a cheerful  grin  and  said  something 
apt  about  the  joker  having  had  a bad 
backlash  on  the  line  that  he  had  tried  to 
cast. 


Collecting  Old  Fishing  Books 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

of  his,  Dan  Brenan,  a rod  maker  from 
Syracuse,  a book  collector,  an  ardent  sports- 
man, and  an  unusually  clever  writer  on 
outdoor  topics.  The  letter  is  so  interesting 
that  I immediately  wrote  Miller  requesting 
permission  to  use  it.  Here  is  the  letter  in 
part: 

“From  1880  to  1889,  Nessmuk  was  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  Forest  and  Stream. 
In  fact  it  got  to  the  point  in  the  middle 
80’s,  where  Nessmuk  completely  dominated 
the  field.  In  1883  he  made  his  famous  trip 
through  the  Adirondacks  from  Old  Forge 
to  Paul  Smith’s  and  back  (7  weeks)  in  his 
incredible  canoe,  the  Sairey  Gamp.  The 
Canoe  is  now  in  the  National  Museum 
(Washington)  better  known  as  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  canoe  is  nine  feet  long 
and  weighs  eleven  pounds.  Built  by  J.  H. 
Rushton,  Canton,  N.  Y.;  the  “Stradivarius” 
of  American  canoe  and  boat  makers.  The 
Sairey  Gamp  was  one  of  four  light  canoes 
made  for  Nessmu'k  by  Rushton.  This  canoe 
rests  almost  under  /the  outspread  wing  of 
Lindberg’s  “Spirit  of  St.  Louis,”  a fitting 
resting  place  for  the  vehicles  of  two  intre- 
pid Americans. 

“Nessmuk’s  name  was  George  W.  Sears. 
He  was  born  about  1820  in  Oxford  Plains, 
Massachusetts  near  where  the  remnants  of 
the  once  powerful  Narragansett  tribe  of 
Indians  lived.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
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tribe  was  called  Nessmuk,  which  means 
in  their  tongue,  “wood  duck,”  and  this 
Indian  took  a fancy  to  the  boy;  took  him 
hunting  and  fishing;  imbued  him  with  a love 
of  the  outdoors,  that  abided  with  him  all 
his  life.  The  impressionable  boy  formed  an 
attachment  for  this  Indian  that  amounted 
almost  to  hero  worship;  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  write  later  on,  he  used  the  name 
as  his  nom-de-plume.  Nessmuk’s  family 
moved  to  Western  New  York,  (Lockport) 
about  1840.  Later  on  they  moved  to  Wells- 
boro,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  five 
sons,  all  cobblers,  the  calling  of  the  father. 
Nessmuk  died  on  May  1st,  1890,  and  now 
rests  under  the  elms  and  hemlocks  in  the 
village  cemetery  of  Wellsboro,  where  his 
spirit  can  look  out  across  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  the  coun- 
try he  loved  so  well,  and  about  which  he 
wrote  with  such  simple  charm.” 

Fred  Mather  in  his,  My  Angling  Friends, 
mentions  that  “Nessmuk  came  down  the 
Hudson  River,  camping  all  the  way,  until 
he  reached  New  York  City,  where  he 
beached  the  Sairey  Gamp  and  pitched  his 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 

The  Most  Trout 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

are  allotted  for  such  studies,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  along  with  State  Conserva- 
tion Departments  must  continue  to  stock  on 
a hit  or  miss  basis. 

But  the  greatest  gain  to  the  country  at 
large  through  such  research  as  that  on  the 
Pisgah  is  not  in  terms  that  can  easily  be 
reduced  to  dollars  and  cents.  In  the  case 
of  the  stream  management  practice  devel- 
oped in  this  instance,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  during  the  war  period,  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  done  so,  took  time  out 
for  the  finest  of  tonics  and  used  their  pre- 
cious allowance  of  gasoline  to  travel  from 
the  cities  and  factories  not  only  of  North 
Carolina,  but  of  Tennessee  and  South  Caro- 
lina as  well,  to  enjoy  the  green  forested 
mountains  of  the  Pisgah  Forest  and  spend  a 
few  health-giving  hours  on  the  hundred  and 
more  miles  of  tumbling  streams.  The  stream 
management  practice  in  question  is  demo- 
cratic and  therefore  American.  It  means 
the  most  trout  fishing  for  the  most  trout 
fishermen. 


Snub  the  line,  to  keep  a hooked  fish  under 
control,  when  reeling  in  slack.  The  easiest 
way  is  to  pinch  the  line  against  the  rod 
with  the  thumb  or  finger  of  the  hand  hold- 
ing the  rod. 


There  is  a simple  rule  to  follow  in  buying 
waders.  Get  them  a half  size  larger  than 
the  shoes  you  ordinarily  wear.  As  to  the 
size  of  shoes  to  be  worn  over  wader  feet, 
buy  them  one  size  larger  than  you  usually 
wear.  This  will  allow  room  for  heavy  socks. 


The  tying  of  flies  to  catch  trout  and  bass 
is  taught  in  a special  class  in  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  High  School. 


Canned  salmon,  fed  occasionally,  is  a good 
food  that  is  much  enjoyed  by  most  dogs. 
Other  fish  is  good,  too,  but  it  should  be 
thoroughly  cooked,  and  all  the  bones,  large 
and  small,  must  be  removed. 
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Synthetic  Dragon  . . . 
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'been  successful  beyond  my  expectations. 
Certainly  a fly  pattern  that  will  trick  over- 
grown specimens  of  the  trout  and  bass 
family  deserves  a wide  use.  Big  fish  ought 
to  be  caught  and  little  ones  left  to  grow,  if 
fishing  in  civilized  places  is  to  remain  in- 
teresting. 


In  closing,  let  us  return  for  a moment 
to  the  original  inspiration  for  all  this,  the 
dragon-fly  nymph  and  his  amazing  meta- 
morphosis. It,  like  man,  inhabits  nearly 
every  part  of  the  earth,  excepting  only  the 
polar  regions.  In  -this  he  possibly  shows 
more  sense  than  man.  According  to  the 
fossil  hunters,  he  was  here,  like  the  fishes, 
long  before  man  put  in  his  appearance. 
Whatever  he  may  think  of  man,  the  fisher- 
man, is  a point  best  left  uninvestigated. 
Man’s  inflated  ego  still  remains  his  most 
necessary  possession. 


In  the  matter  of  names,  dragon-fly  now 
seems  to  be  the  commonly  accepted  English 
version.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  When  I 
was  a curious  questioning  boy  my  elders 
called  him  the  ‘Devil’s  Darning  Needle’  or 
‘Snake  Feeder’.  Some  British  folk  call  him 
‘Horse-Stinger.’  The  Frenchmen  have  given 
him  a pretty  name  ‘Demoiselle’.  And  a few 
miles  north  and  east  the  Hollanders  have 
a name  for  the  dragon-fly,  ‘Scherpsteken- 
devlieg’! 

It  only  goes  to  prove  that  even  in  the 
small  matter  of  naming  an  insect,  there  is 
a lot  of  truth  in  the  old  saying,  ‘you  can’t 
beat  the  Dutch’. 


Bavarian  Brownies  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

influence  contained  in  the  make-up  of  my 
association  with  this  “Child  of  Nature.” 
Shortly  after  “V-E  Day”  our  battalion  was 
sent  to  the  Bavarian  Zone  of  Occupation  to 
do  guard  duty  until  such  a time  as  the 
wheels  of  re-deployment  might  decide  our 
“course.”  The  Bavarian  Alps  were  indeed 
a “tonic”  and  a contrast  to  the  rigors  of 
-warfare,  and  all  its  black  engravings  upon 
the  memory  of  man.  Under  the  spell  of  tall, 
tree-clad  hills,  lush  valleys,  and  meadows 
free  from  war’s  machinery,  little  wonder 
that  the  mind  fled  back  in  -retrospect  to  days 
spent  in  quest  of  an  elusive  “brownie.”  Yes, 
and  more  important  was  the  quest  for  peace, 
relaxation,  and  an  understanding  of  those 
achievements  which  are  untouchable  by 
hand — attainable  only  to  the  soul. 


It  was  inevitable  that  I should,  at  -the 
first  opportunity,  explore  the  surrounding 
hills  for  any  similarity  to  my  native  Penn- 
sylvania. This  I did,  with  built-up  hopes  in 
one  hand,  and  a small  fishing  reel  in  the 
other.  The  reel  was  one  that  I had  pro- 
cured in  Marseilles,  Frances,  along  with 
some  poor-grade  line  and  a few  hooks.  After 
reposing  in  quiet  dignity  in  the  pocket  of 
my  musette -bag  while  crossing  some  two 
thousand  zig-zaggy  miles  of  France  and 
Germany,  -this  simple  winch  now  assumed  a 
post  of  honor  in  my  right  hand,  lending 
realistic  support  to  the  fanciful  wishes  tak- 
ing shape  in  my  mind. 

Yes,  I found  the  Stream — a “honey,” 
tumbling  and  singing  what  all  streams  sing, 
regardless  of  locality,  or  of  the  false  am- 
bitions o-f  those  who  surround  it.  A short 
period  of  quiet  observation  convinced  me 
as  to  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of  the 
“residents”  inhabiting  this  particular  stretch 
of  water.  Large  numbers  of  grasshoppers 
were  in  evidence  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  which  bordered  a meadow  at  this 
point.  When  one  of  these  ’hoppers  went 
astream  it  invariably  -disappeared  in  a swirl 
on  the  surface — a swirl  that  brought  a real 
thrill  and  an  accelerated  heart-beat  to  a 
war-weary  body. 

At  this  point  the  desire  fo-r  possession  as- 
serted itself,  so  I commenced  -the  usual 
“mighty”  preparations  necessary  to  prove 
that  man  can  outwit  (at  least  occasionally), 
any  ’hopper-eater.  The  fact  that  I had  little 
to  work  with  in  the  way  of  up -to -date 
paraphernalia  did  not  long  deter  me  from 
the  task  at  hand.  Necessity  being  the  mother 
of  invention,  the  outfit  I “assembled”  was 
truly  indicative  of  the  truth  in  that  state- 
ment. My  rod  was  -the  nearest  tree  branch 
that  was  reasonably  straight  and  slender. 
For  guides  I had  safety-pins,  -bent  out  flat, 
with  the  bottom  of  the  -pin — the  spring 
coil,  standing  up  to  receive  the  line.  These 
pins  were  fastened  to  the  rod  with  adhesive 
tape  “filched”  from  -our  understanding  first- 
aid  -man.  Next  the  reel  was  taped  to  the 
-butt-end  of  the  “wand,”  the  line  was  strung 
through  the  “guides,”  and  joined  to  the 
short  piece  of  nylon  leader  material,  which 
wfas  by  far  the  most  important  -bit  of  equip- 
ment, as  far  as  proper  presentation  was  con- 
cerned. 

A few  well -placed  ’hoppers  produced  de- 
sired results,  and  I soon  secured  a “speci- 
men” of  the  stream,  which  was,  as  I sus- 
pected, a brown  -trout — -or  “Sahn-o  Fa-ri-o,” 
to  quote  scientific  classification.  This  was 
-the  same  “brownie”  so  well  loved  in  Amer- 
ica, since  its  introduction  as  a “fill-in”  to 
-our  native  brook,  and  rainbow  trou-t.  It  is 
becoming  more  popular  each  year,  due  to  its 
capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  environment,  and 
ability  to  thrive  in  higher  water -tempera- 
tures than  our  native  species.  Paradoxical, 
indeed,  is  the  fact  -that  this  species  of  trout 
was  first  introduced  to  America  by  a German, 
named  Von  Behr,  from  his  native  Germany. 

This  particular  act  of  sharing  nature’s 
bounty  with  another  nation  must  surely 
have  contained  “good  will.”  Although  I 
know  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  man 
concerned,  I like  -to  think  of  him  as  having 
been  a true  angler — a man  who  ha-d  known 
and  experienced  the  contentment,  solitude, 
and  undescribable  “lift”  that  only  a true 
association  with  nature  can  give.  How  op- 
posite, then,  this  thought  from  the  stark 


realization  that  -the  ruthless  ambition  just 
demonstrated  -by  this  same  -people  contained 
none  -of  this  “goodwill,”  but  rather  malice 
and  domination  to  all  nations. 

The  writer  is  back  “home”  once  again,  de- 
sirous of  resuming  a life  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment, whioh  includes  the  influence  of 
“field,”  and  of  “stream.”  As  his  mind  won- 
ders back  to  the  occurrences  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, he  is  convinced  that  -the  seem- 
ingly “little”  things  in  life  can  assume  a role 
of  vast  importance  under  the  right  circum- 
stances— such  -as  a Yank,  a Tree,  a Brook, 
and  a Brownie,  in  Bavaria. 


Collecting  Old  Fishing  Books 
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tent  in  Central  Park,  procured  wood  fr-om 
some  source,  and  proceeded  to  cook  his 
-supper.  A -grey  coated  park  policeman,  who 
is  generally  known  as  a “Sparrow  C-op” 
ran  him  in,  and  he  spent  the  night  in  a cell 
at  a police  station.’’ 

Being  somewhat  of  a ‘Hick’  myself,  I 
can  readily  sympathize  with  Nessmuk  in 
his  predicament  in  the  big  city,  and  it  re- 
quires no  -great  stretch  of  -the  imagination 
to  visualize  his  reactions  to  such  high  handed 
proceedings.  Seriously  though,  Nessmuk 
was  -one  of  the  world’s  greatest  woodsmen, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  canno-t  claim 
him  as  a native  son  of  Pennsylvania.  Both 
of  his  books  will  be  long  remembered,  and 
unless  I am  very  much  mistaken,  his  skill 
and  reputation  as  a woodsman,  will  never 
be  equalled. 

A rather  recent  book,  but  one  -that  will 
live  long  -due  to  it’s  informative  nature,  is 
Charles  E.  Goo-dspeed’s  Angling  In  America, 
This  volume  dwells  mainly  on  fishing  litera- 
ture, and  Was  written  by  one,  who  without 
question  is  the  -greatest  living  authority. 
Mr.  Goodspeed  has  given  me  permission  -to 
qu-ote  excerpts  from  his  w-o-rk,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  large  angling  libraries,  are  in  the 
main  derived  from  this  source. 

I will  -conclude  this  account  by  mentioning 
one  -more  book,  that  is,  Favorite  Flies , by 
Mary  Orvis  Marbury,  published  in  1892. 
This  bulky  volume  is  in  great  demand  by 
all  -old  book  dealers,  for  it  seems  -that  every 
fisherman  is  most  anxious  to  procure  a copy. 
The  -book  contains  522  pages,  and  includes 
a great  number  of  flies  -beautifully  litho- 
graphed in  their  natural  colors.  Histories 
of  flies  are  also  given,  as  well  as  letters 
from  anglers  -throughout  -the  Country.  Here 
and  there  throughout  the  book,  are  poems 
-and  -excerpts  from  various  sources,  one  of 
which  I particularly  like,  fo-r  it  is  so  strong- 
ly suggestive  of  -the  thoughts  indulged  in 
by  all  anglers  and  outdoors-men.  The  lines 
are  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  author  of, 
In  The  Wilderness,  and  co-author  with 
M'ark  Twain,  when  The  Gilded  Age,  1873, 
was  written.  With  yo-ur  permission  I shall 
quote  it: 

“Then  came  a day  of  absolute  idleness, 
while  -the  showers  came  and  w-ent,  and  the 
(mountains  appeared  and  disappeared  in 
sun  and  storm — that  perfect  physical  enjoy- 
ment which  consists  in  a feeling  of  strength 
without  any  inclination  to  use  it,  and  in  a 
delicious  languor  which  i-s  too  enjoyable  to 
be  surrendered  to  sleep.’’ 

The  end. 


“NOW  WE’LL  HOLD  IT  THU  SLY  TILL  YOU  GET  A NIBBLE,  THEN  I’LL  SHOW  YOU  WHAT  TO  DO  NEXT.” 


OPENING  DAY 

By  DON  BROOKS 

’Twas  the  fourteenth  day  of  April,  we  were  keyed  up  to  high  “C”, 

As  we  called  up  Walt  and  Homer  for  our  opening  fishing  spree. 

Our  varnished  rods  and  patched  up  boots  were  put  in  the  duffle  bag, 
Newly  tied  flys  and  can  of  worms,  just  in  case  of  too  much  drag. 

The  weather,  it  was  wonderful,  not  a cloud  was  in  the  air, 

The  barometer  was  steady  and  forecast  tomorrow  fair. 

For  many  months  we  waited  calm  but  excited  much  inside, 

For  this  day  of  days,  the  fifteenth,  we  prepared  as  did  a bride. 

We  greased  our  lines  and  oiled  our  reels,  everything  in  first  ship  shape, 
Our  grill  stove  was  newly  painted,  Boy,  the  frying  trout  we’d  make. 

And  we  bought  two  pounds  of  butter,  (this  happened  a few  years  ago), 
The  coffee  pot  and  bacon  strips,  we  would  fry  our  trout  real  slow. 

At  nine  we  went  upstairs  to  bed,  for  a good  rest  we  must  get, 

But  all  we  did  when  we  got  there  was  to  lie  awake  and  fret. 

It  was  ’bout  two  in  the  morning  when  we  heard  some  water  run, 

I had  called  out  to  our  Junior,  “Are  you  thirsty  dear,  my  son?” 

And  then  I heard  a patter  hard  a descending  on  the  roof, 

“This  is  just  a little  shower,”  trying  hard  to  say  “Poof,  Poof.” 

But  when  we  rose  at  five  o’clock,  the  clouds  had  burst  wide  open, 

But  we  packed  the  car,  got  inside,  a hopin’  and  a hopin’. 

And  just  to  make  our  matters  worse,  the  rains  were  turning  to  sleet, 

The  words  we  used  the  censors  could,  I’m  afraid  they  would  delete. 

And  we  had  to  put  the  chains  on,  as  we  climbed  slow  up  the  hill, 

The  heater  then  'the  defroster,  just  to  make  our  tummies  fill. 

We  parked  'the  oar  ’long  side  the  creek  and  strung  out  along  both  sides, 
A snowing  and  getting  colder,  our  lines  froze  in  the  guides. 

We  fished  two  hours  and  had  enough,  no  trout  had  been  taken  in, 

Walt  helped  Roz  wade  across  the  creek,  by  gosh  they  both  fell  in. 

And  when  we  pulled  them  up  the  bank  with  .grins  more  slickly  than  stout, 
They  said,  “Are’nt  we  all  old  enough  to  stay  home  and  not  come  out.” 

’Twas  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  we  were  turned  to  lowest  “G”, 

As  we  called  up  Walt  'and  Homer  to  discuss  our  fishing  spree. 

The  barometer  was  steady  and  my,  how  the  sun  did  shine, 

Why  couldn’t  this  be  yesterday,  thermometer  sixty-nine. 

But  that  is  April,  .the  weather  oft,  will  take  a decided  quirk, 

But  as  for  us,  confound  it  now,  today  we  must  go  to  work. 
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EDITORIAL 


STREAM  POLLUTION?  Well  What  Are  You  Doing  About  It! 

Sportsmen  the  country  over  blow-off  a lot  of  steam  about  pollution — 
but  how  many  of  them  really  and  truly  try  to  do  something  about  it! 
They  continually  blast  and  damn  big  industry  and  the  towns  and  cities 
which  empty  their  poison  and  filth  into  the  creeks  and  rivers — but  how 
much  effort  does  the  average  sportsman  lend  to  helping  correct  this 
terrible  evil. 

Under  militant  leadership  Pennsylvania  has  just  enacted  and  is  now 
putting  into  full  force  and  effect  the  greatest  ‘flesh- tearing’  anti-pollution 
law  ever  to  be  adopted  by  any  state  anywhere  and  which  will  in  due 
course  forever  solve  the  sickening  stinking  practice  of  recklessly  dumping 
this  poison  and  stench  into  the  waterways  of  Pennsylvania. 

What  Can  Sportsmen  Do  About  It? 

There  is  a lot  of  pollution  going  into  the  streams  and  rivers  and  lakes 
of  our  state  by  way  of  garages,  large  and  small.  The  careless  practice  of 
dumping  oil  and  acid  into  the  garage  drain  which  certainly  must  arrive 
upon  the  waters  of  a watershed  somewhere  and  where  it  will  serve  to 
cover  a stream  for  hundreds  of  yards  with  a film  of  oil.  Such  an  act 
constitutes  pollution  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  offense! 

Lyes  and  poisons  of  all  types  poured  into  kitchen  sinks!  Battery  Acids! 

Poisonous  orchard  sprays  too  often  are  washed  into  streams  with  alarm- 
ing results! 

Throwing  garbage  into  streams — 'building  public  dumps  along  the  banks! 
Unsightly  trash  piles  which  drain  poisonous  integration  into  streams  and 
many  more  reckless  practices  of  individuals — all  mean  alarming  forms  of 
pollution! 

Here  then  is  presented  a most  serious  program  for  the  attention  of 
organized  sportsmen’s  groups  and  individual  sportsmen! 

If  the  more  than  one  thousand  sportsmens’  organizations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  to  conduct  intensive  campaigns  carefully  designed  to  curtail 
and  stop  these  practices,  the  results  would  be  tremendous,  I assure  you. 
Aggressive  committees  delegated  to  search  out  and  locate  the  sources  of 
pollution  in  their  respective  locality  and  then  by  sensible  and  proper  ap- 
proach point  out  the  increasing  danger  to  public  health  and  sanitation 
together  with  of  course,  the  terrible  effect  suffered  by  both  fish  and 
vegetable  life  in  these  streams. 

Such  a campaign  would  not  only  serve  to  correct  and  improve  our 
streams  and  lakes  but  would  likewise  win  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
the  entire  community.  Improve  public  health  and  sanitation  and  restore 
the  refreshing  beauty  of  a pleasing  landscape!  Secondary  of  course,  would 
also  be  the  restoration  of  good  fishing  again! 

The  state  is  determined  that  industry  and  municipalities  must  clean-up 
their  back  yards!  What  about  you! 

The  state  can’t  do  it  alone;  It  takes  public  opinion  to  support  the 
state’s  action! 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  create  that  public  opinion? 

STREAM  POLLUTION?  Yes,  There’s  a lot  we  sportsmen  can  do 
about  it. 

Sincerely,  J.  Allen  Barrett,  Editor. 
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Night  Fishing 

By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


Where  Pine  Creek  joins  the  Susquehanna  River  a few  miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore.  Here  the 
author  has  had  many  pleasant  and  profitable  days  of  fishing. 


It  was  a sultry  Sunday  afternoon  in  late 
spring.  My  bride  of  a few  months  and  I 
had  moved  from  our  warm  living-room  to 
the  shaded  front  porch  in  search  of  greater 
comfort.  Across  the  street  little  Alma  was 
doing  her  best  to  catch  a half-grown  wild 
rabbit  which  had  its  home  somewhere  in 
one  of  our  gardens.  I had  told  her  - to  put 
salt  on  the  rabbit’s  tail  and  it  would  be 
easier  to  catch,  and  there  she  was  with  a 
salt  shaker  in  her  hand  attempting  to  ap- 
proach -close  enough  to  dust  salt  on  the 
rabbit. 

After  a time  the  child  concluded  that 
putting  salt  on  a rabbit’s  -tail  was  too  much 
for  her  and  I proposed  to  my  wife  that  we 
take  a short  walk.  Only  about  a hundred 
yards  west  of  the  dead  end  of  the  street 
on  which  we  lived  were  two  large  ponds 
excavated  in  a bit  of  swampland  by  a 
businessman  of  the  community  who  had 
intended  to  harvest  natural  ice  in  the 
wintertime. 

One  of  these  ponds  was  about  100  by  300 
feet  in  size,  the  other  slightly  smaller.  They 
were  water-connected  by  a narrow  break  in 
the  dividing  wall.  The  pipe  which  poured 
water  constantly  into  the  ponds  was  at 
a comer  nearest  my  home.  This  water  came 
from  a spring  on  a hillside  a half  mile  away. 
The  spring  itself,  in  the  middle  of  a clump 
of  tall  trees,  was  a never-failing  source  of 
the  purest  kind  of  cold  water. 

Knowing  that  the  man  who  had  built  the 
ponds  was  an  ardent  angler,  I often  won- 
dered if  he  had  put  fish  in  them.  My  wife 
-and  I walked  around  the  ponds  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  a cool  -breeze  blowing  across 
them.  I idly  picked  the  blossoms  of  a wild 
carrot  growing  within  -reach  of  the  pond 
embankment  and  tossed  a piece  of  the  white 


blossom  on  the  water  near  the  place  where 
the  water  from  the  feeding  pipe  splashed. 

The  wild  carrot  flower  had  no  sooner 

struck  the  water  than  there  was  a swirl 

where  a -fish  hit  it.  It  gave  me  a thrill 

for  I was  quite  certain  that  hungry  fish 
was  a good-sized  trout.  My  wife,  too,  had 
seen  the  action  in  the  water  and  I could 
tell  by  the  way  she  smiled  that  she  knew 
what  was  in  my  mind. 

“I’ll  try  it  tomorrow  evening,”  I remarked. 
While  the  pond  owner  didn’t  have  the  place 
posted  against  trespassing,  I knew  him  as  a 
stern,  forbidding  sort  of  a fellow  who 

wouldn’t  take  kindly  to  encroachment  on 
his  private  fishing  preserve.  Oddly  enough, 
it  was  late  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
that  I -learned  for  certain  that  he  was 
catching  fish  from  his  ponds. 

My  dad,  whose  home  fronted  on  the  street 
immediately  south  of  -the  one  on  which  I 
lived,  was  working  in  his  garden  when  I 
returned  from  the  office  Monday  afternoon. 
He  called  to  me  and  I joined  him. 

“Harve  Williams  passed  here  about  an 
hour  ago  with  a basket  of  fish,”  Dad  in- 
formed me.  “He  was  coming  from  the  ponds 
and  had  a paper-covered  splint  basket 
hanging  from  his  arm;  he  stopped  to  talk  a 
few  minutes  and  something  in  the  basket 
flopped  violently  up  against  the  paper  cover- 
ing. I looked  at  him  and  smiled  and  he 
said,  ‘I  just  caught  a few  fish  for  Bill  Lo-rson. 
He’s  sick,  and  I thought  -they’d  taste  g-oo-d 
to  -him’.” 

Dad  smiled  as  he  passed  along  this  bit 
of  information.  Then  I told  him  of  the  wild 
carrot  blossom  incident  of  the  day  before. 

“After  it  gets  dark  I’m  going  to  see  what 
I can  do  up  there,”  I said. 

“I’d  be  careful,  son,”  Dad  replied.  “Harve 


is  the  kind  of  a man  who’d  arrest  his  own 
brother  if  he  was  treading  too  hard  on  his 
toes.” 

“Mr.  Williams  will  get  an  unexpected 
bath  in  his  own  pond  if  ever  he  grabs  me 
in  the  darkness,”  I assured  Dad.  I hurried 
home  and  told  my  wife  about  what  Dad 
had  observed.  She’s  a cautious  sort  of  person 
and  didn’t  like  any  too  well  the  idea  of 
my  fishing  in  the  ponds,  but  she  had  known 
me  long  enough  to  realize  that  argument 
probably  wouldn’t  do  a -bit  of  good. 

I put  my  trout  rod  together  in  the  out- 
kitchen,  attached  the  reel,  ran  the  line 
out  through  the  guides,  and  fastened  a 
hook.  Worms  I already  had  stored  in  a can 
in  the  cool  cellar.  I had  collected  them 
while  digging  garden  with  the  thought  of 
having  them  available  whenever  an  urge  to 
go  fishing  struck  me. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  I walked  down 
through  my  lot  to  the  alley  and  made  my 
way  to  the  ponds.  I stepped  over  the  pipe 
which  fed  the  ponds  and  dropped  my  worm- 
covered  hook  in  the  water,  expecting  in- 
stant action.  I was  disappointed,  for  nothing 
happened.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  I fished 
in  -the  one  spot  and  didn’t  have  anything 
resembling  a strike.  The  rain  which  the 
sultry  weather  of  the  preceding  day  had 
portended  came  -then,  but  I have  never 
been  one  to  let  a wetting  keep  me  from 
fishing. 

A few  minutes  later  I was  glad  I hadn’t 
become  too  easily  -discouraged  for  I felt 
a slight  tug  on  my  line.  When  it  came  again 
I attempted  to  sink  the  hook  -but  missed. 
This  happened  two  more  times  and  then  I 
decided  to  try  something  else.  I disconnected 
the  tip  -of  my  rod  and  tied  to  it  a short 
length  of  line  I -kept  in  my  pocket  as  a 
fish  stringer. 

Fishing  in  this  way,  my  hook  wasn’t  more 
than  six  feet  out  in  the  water  in  front 
of  where  I squatted.  In  fact,  it  was  almost 
under  the  end  of  the  pipe  from  which 
gushed  -the  spring  water.  It  was  only  a few 
seconds  -until  I felt  that  hungry  fish  Strike 
again.  The  sensitive  rod  tip  was  just  the 
thing  to  hook  him  and  I did  just  -that.  When 
I flopped  him  out  on  the  bank  I discovered 
I had  one  of  the  largest  and  prettiest  brook 
trout  I’d  ever  seen,  -let  alone  caught. 

In  the  next  half  hour  I had  more  fun 
than  I’d  ever  had  before  along  any  stretch 
of  water,  still  or  flowing.  I landed  seven 
more  “brookies”  and  not  one  of  the  eight 
was  less  than  a foot  in  length.  The  only 
thing  I -regretted  was  that  I probably 
couldn’t  show  or  boast  of  my  catch,  for 
I’d  have  too  many  embarrassing  things  to 
explain.  It  had  continued  to  rain  all  the 
while  I fished  so  I concluded  I was  wet 
enough  and  successful  enough  to  knock  off 
for  the  night. 

When  -I  got  home  I found  my  wife  had 
already  gone  to  bed,  but  of  course  she  just 
had  to  get  up  to  enthuse  over  my  catch.  I 
cleaned  the  eight  tro-u-t  in  the  sink,  and  I’ll 
venture  to  say  that  no  angler  ever  had  a 
prettier  platter  of  speckled  -beauties  in  his 
refrigerator. 
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The  next  night  I tried  it  again.  This 
time  I fished  in  a different  part  of  the  larger 
pool.  Strange  to  relate,  my  catch  this  night 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
evening  previous.  I failed  to  get  a trout 
but  I did  have  extraordinary  luck  of  a differ- 
ent kind. 

I had  slung  over  my  shoulder  one  of  the 
largest  fish  baskets  made  by  our  then 
friends,  the  Japanese.  It  is  my  practice  to 
carry  my  fishing  tackle  in  my  fish  basket. 
In  those  days  I always  carried  a good- 
sized  piece  of  clean  white  linen  or  similar 
material  in  which  I wrapped  my  fish  as  I 
caught  them.  This  served  a double  purpose — 
it  kept  the  fish  clean  and  prevented  the 
slime  from  them  getting  all  over  my  tackle. 

I’ll  digress  here  to  pass  on  to  fellow 
fishermen  a suggestion  which  may  be  help- 
ful. Of  late  years  I have  included  in  my 
fishing  paraphernalia  an  ordinary  cello- 
phane vegetable  bag  such  as  housewives  use 
to  contain  left-over  vegetables  which  they 


place  in  the  refrigerator.  I find  such  a bag, 
zipper-closed  at  one  end,  just  the  thing 
in  which  to  keep  my  fish  for,  as  did  the 
piece  of  cloth  in  years  gone  by,  it  keeps 
the  fish  clean  and  prevents  the  messing  up 
of  the  tackle  in  one’s  basket. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  ponds  and  the 
darkness  and  my  second  night’s  fun.  Never 
before  and  never  since  have  I caught  cat- 
fish as  I caught  them  that  pitch-black  night. 
It  wouldn’t  be  a minute  after  I had  taken  one 
“cattie”  off  my  hook  and  put  it  in  my  basket 
until  I’d  hook  into  another  one. 

In  fact,  they  came  so  thick  and  fast  I 
soon  took  all  of  the  tackle  from  the  basket 
and  transferred  it  to  the  game  pocket  in 
the  back  of  my  hunting  coat.  In  a short 
While  my  basket  was  so  full  of  catfish  I 
couldn’t  close  the  lid.  Any  angler  who 
has  caught  catfish  knows  how  they  cling 
to  life  even  out  of  the  water,  so  they’ll 
understand  how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to 
keep  the  top  fish  in  my  basket  when  I 
opened  it  to  deposit  an  additional  one. 


A few  times  I received  a painful  prick 
from  the  needle-sharp  side  fins  of  an 
angry  “cattie,”  but  it  would  have  taken 
more  than  that  to  discourage  me  when  I 
was  hauling  them  in  as  I did  that  night. 
These  puncture  wounds  of  the  fingers,  how- 
ever, did  bring  vividly  to  mind  something 
that  had  happened  to  me  in  my  boyhood. 

In  those  carefree  days  I had  no  fish 
basket,  but  carried  a canvas  bag  such  as 
newsboys  use  to  carry  their  papers.  On  this 
occasion  I had  my  newspaper  bag  well  loaded 
with  catfish  and  was  returning  home  by  way 
of  a country  road.  I was  tired,  thirsty,  and 
dusty  when  a farmer  passed  me  in  a wagon 
which  he  was  using  to  haul  manure  from 
the  barnyard  to  a field. 

As  the  rear  of  the  wagon  drew  abreast 
of  me  I rested  my  hands  on  the  ends  of 
the  wagon  bed  boards  and  vaulted  upward, 
twisting  in  midair  to  come  down  in  a sitting 
position.  Unfortunately  for  me,  my  impro- 
vised fish  bag  twisted  with  me  and  when 


I came  down  it  was  beneath  me.  Fully  a 
half  dozen  of  those  sharp  catfish  fins  pene- 
trated my  posterior  to  such  a depth  the 
canvas  bag  hung  like  a second  pant’s  seat 
when  I jumped  back  to  the  road.  What 
agony  I suffered  when  I released  those 
catfish  from  my  person!  The  seat  of  my  pants 
was  caked  with  blood  when  I got  home  and 
I ate  my  supper  standing  up. 

I involuntarily  winced  when  I recalled 
this  incident  but  grinned  to  myself  as  I 
made  my  way  home.  On  reaching  the  out- 
kitchen  I procured  one  of  my  wife’s  wash 
tubs,  filled  it  partly  with  water,  and  dumped 
therein  the  contents  of  my  basket.  And 
what  a mess  of  fish!  The  entire  neighborhood 
had  a fishy  smell  next  day,  for  I went  about 
distributing  catfish  among  all  fish-eating 
folk  of  the  street. 

A few  nights  later  I took  Harry  with  me 
to  the  pond.  We  found  the  trout  feeding 
again  and  both  of  us  caught  a mess  of 
beautiful  “brookies.”  And  this  time,  as 
before,  the  trout  were  caught  very  near  the 


place  where  the  water  splashed  from  the 
feeding  pipe.  In  fact,  I failed  to  catch  trout 
anywhere  but  near  this  part  of  the  pond. 

Fred  was  another  friend  who  participated 
with  me  in  the  nightfishing,  but  he  is  such 
a timid  and  nervous  individual  I doubt  very 
much  if  he  really  enjoyed  the  experience. 
It  was  constantly  in  his  mind  that  Harve 
might  object  to  such  nocturnal  goings-on. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I learned  many  months 
later  that  Williams  knew  the  pond  was  being 
fished  at  night  and  didn’t  greatly  care  so 
long  as  the  pond  embankments  weren’t 
broken  down. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  summer  my 
neighborhood  did  not  want  for  fish.  I kept 
all  of  the  families  supplied.  Somewhat  to  my 
dismay,  however,  it  became  noised  about 
that  the  ponds  were  teeming  with  fish. 
I suppose  Fred,  Harry,  and  the  others  whom 
I took  with  me  from  time  to  time  each  told 
their  friends  and  in  this  way  the  news 
spread. 

Things  finally  reached  the  stage  where 
one  had  to  be  careful  as  he  made  his  way 
along  the  edge  of  the  ponds  on  a dark 
night,  for  he  was  in  constant  danger  of 
tripping  over  the  squatting  form  of  another 
angler.  A duckling  in  either  of  the  ponds 
wasn’t  appealing,  for  the  bottoms  were  of 
deep  mud  in  which  one  could  sink  to  the 
depth  of  a foot. 

I can  still  remember  my  first  encounter 
with  another  fisherman.  It  was  a dark, 
sticky  night  about  a fortnight  following  my 
first  fishing  experience  at  the  ponds.  As  I 
made  my  way  noiselessly  along  the  em- 
bankment the  silhouette  of  a man  loomed 
suddenly  before  me.  I came  instantly  to  a 
full  stop  and  both  of  us  remained  entirely 
motionless  for  several  minutes.  Then  I 
spoke: 

“If  you  aren’t  Harve  say  so!”  I com- 
manded. The  response  was  a low  chuckle. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  the  fellow  replied. 
“I  haven’t  any  more  right  here  than  you 
have.”  I recognized  the  voice  as  belonging 
to  Under  Wood,  a young  chap  of  the  town 
Whom  I knew  very  well.  He  informed  me 
he  had  been  fishing  the  place  every  night 
for  the  last  week.  It  was  strange  I hadn’t 
seen  him  before  but  it  probably  was  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  didn’t  move  around 
much  for  fear  of  being  detected. 

We  fished  alongside  of  each  other  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  and  arranged  a 
trip  for  the  next  day  to  “The  Cattie  Pond,” 
a small  natural  lake  not  far  from  where  the 
creek  emptied  into  the  river.  This  pond 
had  been  a popular  place  with  fishermen 
ever  since  I could  remember. 

It  was  in  an  isolated  spot  near  an  old 
burial  ground  which  contained  the  'bones  of 
most  of  the  pioneers  who  had  settled  that 
region.  One  could  reach  it  only  by  walking, 
for  there  was  no  road  or  lane  near  it.  Often, 
as  a boy,  when  I fished  “The  Cattie  Pond” 
until  twilight  I hurried  past  that  old  grave- 
yard with  furtive  glances  and  didn’t  breathe 
easy  until  I reached  the  lane  several  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  it. 

Wood  and  I made  a nice  catch  in  the 
pond  that  day  but  our  patience  was  sorely 
tried  most  of  the  time.  Pond  lillies  grew 
in  profusion  in  the  bed  of  the  old  pond 
and  their  broad  leaves  virtually  covered  the 
surface.  My  first  lessons  in  accurate  casting 
really  came  when  I fished  there  for  one  had 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 


Torbert’s  “dead  water,”  long  a popular  place  for  bass  fishermen  who  prefer  the  lower  reaches 
of  beautiful  Pine  Creek. 
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Raise  Crickets  for  Bait 

Reprint  from  Alabama  Conservation 

By  E.  E.  PRATHER 


The  cricket  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  as  a “come  on”  for  brean.  Follow  the  plan  outlined  in  the  accompanying  article  and  yon  may 
cease  worrying  about  the  bait  situation.  The  proper  method  of  hooking  the  cricket  is  shown  top  left.  At  the  right  the  “factory”  of  a cricket  raising 
program.  The  excelsior  has  been  pulled  away  to  show  the  young  crickets  on  the  damp  sand.  The  light  provides  heat  when  needed  while  an  ordinary 
upended  fruit  jar  on  a saucer  may  be  used  to  provide  the  needed  water.  Pictures  by  E.  E.  Prather  and  H.  S.  Swingle. 


Assistant  to  Alabama  Fish  Culturist  H.  S. 
Swingle  of  Auburn,  Alabama  Author  Prather 
is  back  at  his  old  post  after  serving  nearly 
three  years  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  where  he  saw  service  in  the  Aleu- 
tians, China  and  India.  He  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Alabama  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit. 

J"1  RICKETS  are  chosen  by  many  fishermen 
as  their  favorite  bait  for  'bream  during 
the  early  spring,  summer  and  late  fall.  Since 
they  -are  often  scarce  and  always  hard  to 
catch,  the  fisherman  often  spends  so  much 
time  catching  crickets  that  he  has  little  time 
left  for  fishing.  The  wise  fisherman,  there- 
fore, will  save  his  time  and  energy  by  rais- 
ing his  bait  at  home. 

Methods  have  been  developed  at  the 
Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
whereby  crickets  can  be  successfully  raised 
at  home  in  a garbage  can,  lard  can  or 


similar  metal  container.  The  can  should  be 
placed  in  the  garage,  basement  or  out-build- 
ing. It  should  first  be  waxed  with  common 
floor  wax  about  six  inches  down  from  the 
top  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  crickets 
from  escaping. 

A layer  of  clean  sand  is  then  placed  in 
the  can  to  a depth  of  four  to  six  inches. 
Since  crickets  will  not  'lay  eggs  in  dry  soil, 
the  sand  must  be  kept  moist  until  the  young 
crickets  hatch. 

Wood  excelsior  is  then  placed  on  top  of 
the  sand  to  a depth  of  about  five  inches. 
This  provides  cover  for  the  young  crickets. 

Poultry  laying  mash  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory food  for  crickets.  A small  pan,  lid  or 
saucer  filled  with  mash  is  placed  on  the  sand 
end  the  excelsior  pulled  around  it  so  that 
all  .the  crickets  may  easly  reach  -the  food. 

Water  is  necessary  for  crickets.  It  can  be 
supplied  by  using  a quart  fruit  jar  inverted 
in  a glass  saucer — just  like  the  drinking 


fountain  used  for  chickens.  The  saucer 
should  be  filled  with  cotton  slightly  above 
the  water  level  to  prevent  the  young  crickets 
from  drowning  While  obtaining  the  needed 
water. 

Each  rearing  can  should  be  stocked  with 
about  30  adult  crickets.  The  young  crickets 
being  wingless,  the  adults  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  -the  presence  of  long  wings 
covering  most  of  -the  body.  Half  of  those 
used  in  stocking  should  be  females,  Which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  males  by  the 
long  tube  at  the  rear  end  which  is  used  to 
deposit  eggs  in  the  wet  sand. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  damp  sand  and 
hatch  in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  depend- 
ing upon  the  temperature.  When  the  young 
crickets  are  one  month  old,  they  are  large  ■ 
enough  to  be  used  as  bait.  The  crickets  do  I 
not  become  full  'grown  -until  approximately  I 
three  months  of  age.  I 

A can  measuring  24  inches  in  diameter  I 
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These  are  the  adult  crickets  which,  unlike  the  wingless  youngsters,  have  long  wings  covering 
most  of  the  body.  To  the  right  is  the  male  and  at  the  left  is  the  female  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  male  by  the  long  tube  at  the  rear  which  is  used  to  deposit  eggs  in  the 
wet  sand.  Picture  by  E.  E.  Prather  and  H.  S.  Swingle. 


can  be  employed  to  raise  approximately 
400  crickets  every  three  months.  This  will 
require  about  eight  pounds  of  laying  mash 
at  a cost  of  approximately  four  cents  per 
pound. 

If  the  rearing  cans  are  kept  in  a warn 
place  during  the  late  fall,  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  crickets  can  be  raised 


throughout  the  year.  Heat  may  be  pro- 
vided during  cool  weather  by  suspending  a 
light  bulb  inside  the  can. 

Additional  information  on  the  hatching 
and  care  of  crickets  is  given  in  Leaflet  No. 
22,  which  may  be  obtained  without  cost  from 
the  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Auburn. 


ZERN’S  BOOK  TERMS  FISHING 
‘LOATHSOME  AFFLICTION’ 

Author  Also  Solves  Mystery  of  Why  Anglers 
Are  Such  Great  Liars;  Volume  Is  Riot  of  Fun 

By  JOHNNY  MOCK 


C OME  wise  guy  once  defined  a fishing  line 
^ as  a piece  of  string  with  a worm  on  one 
end  a damn  fool  on  the  other!” 

At  least,  so  claims  Ed  Zem  in  his  hilarious 
contribution  to  the  journalistic  profession, 
“To  Hell  With  Fishing!” 

He  does  ease  the  blow  some,  'however, 
when  he  adds,  “This  is  a silly  definition,  of 
course — for  many  fishermen  use  flies  instead 
of  worms.” 

Eds  work  will  add  much  t’o  the  field  of 
conservation.  A lot  of  fish  would  'be  con- 
served if  the  reader  took  him  seriously  for 
he  inveigled  D.  Appleton- Century  Co.,  of 
New  York  to  publish  a book  which  puts 
angling  down  as  a loathsome  affliction. 

There  is  a notice  which  says  the  views 
expressed  in  the  volume  are  definitely  those 
of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  policy  of  the  publisher. 

Cory  Ford  wrote  the  foreword,  practically 
apologizing  for  all  that  follows  except  the  41 
splendid  cartoons  by  the  nationally-famed 
H.  T.  Webster.  They  need  no  introduction 
so  well  a part  have  they  played  in  America’s 
everyday  life. 

Numerous  Sidelights 

In  fairness  to  Zem,  it  should  be  said  he 


enlightens  the  non-fisherman  on  some  in- 
teresting sidelights  concerning  anglers.  For 
instance,  there  is  a chapter  on  why  dumb 
people  catch  more  trout  than  smart  people 
and  how  to  tell  fish  from  fishermen.  This 
is  valuable  information. 

We’ve  often  wondered  why  fishermen  are 
such  great  liars.  Zern  solved  the  mystery. 
In  addition,  he  uncovered  other  sensational 
secrets — such  as  how  singing  commercials 
affect  trout;  why  it  is  good  to  use  mules  for 
bait  and  what  Walt  Dette  has  got  you  haven’t 
got. 

Of  course,  there  are  a few  items  of  in- 
terest to  the  fisherman.  As  an  example, 
there  is  a chapter  on  how  to  dispose  of  dead 
fish.  Zem  points  out  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
buried  a dead  fish  in  each  hill  of  com  to 
make  it  grow.  Zem  means  the  com,  not 
the  hill. 

He  adds,  “unfortunately,  few  fishermen 
have  access  to  cornfields,  but  neither  can 
the  modern  disciple  find  a Pilgrim  Father.” 
Which  brings  up  the  question  of  what  the 
Colonial  bachelors  did? 

How  to  Dispose  of  Dead  Fish 

He,  Zem,  makes  mention  of  the  well- 
known  fact  of  how  some  fishermen  try 


palming  off  their  catch  on  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  know  that  trout  lugged  around 
all  day  in  a hot  creel  are  not  competition 
for  a pork  chop. 

When  this  method  fails  he  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  unfortunate  angler  with  six 
ways  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished — 
stuffing  them  under  a comer  mailbox  when 
no  one  is  looking;  hiding  them  under  potted 
palms;  checking  them  at  a railroad  station, 
then  throwing  the  check  away;  pitching 
them  from  fast-moving  cars  on  lonely  roads 
at  night;  mailing  them  to  the  Curator  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  requesting 
identification  of  the  species  and  giving  a 
phony  name  and  address,  and  using  the  fish 
to  bait  walrus  traps. 

In  a footnote  he  hastens  to  remind  the 
fisherman  that  none  of  these  may  prove  very 
practical,  the  first  probably  being  illegal,  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  being  rather 
bad  taste  and  the  sixth  'bringing  up  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  the  walruses. 

Sure  Cure  for  Dread  Habit 

All  in  all,  Ed’s  book  will  prove  of  help  to 
anyone  wishing  to  cure  a husband,  brother, 
uncle,  son  or  sweetheart  of  the  dread  fishing 
habit. 

For  the  others,  interested  in  a collection 
of  Webster’s  angling  cartoons,  there  are  41 
gentle  jabs  at  the  foibles,  follies,  whims,  ec- 
centricities and  high-specialized  insanities 
of  fishermen,  with  the  text  written  by  Zem 
in  much  the  same  vein  of  the  preceding 
chapters.  In  fact,  a good  section  was  al- 
most ruined  by  a cartoon  by  Ed. 

Local  bookshops  should  have  it  on  their 
shelves.  The  price  is  worth  a lot  less  than 
the  chuckles  in  this  welcome  addition  to  the 
library  of  all  wet-liners.  If  not  that,  it  will 
come  handy  to  put  under  a short  table  leg 
to  keep  the  glasses  from  rocking. 


FISHIN’  FOR  TROUT 

The  alarm  clock  rings — you  hop  out  of  bed 

With  visions  of  pleasure  filled  hours  ahead. 

A sleepy  voice  asks — “What’s  the  fuss  all 
about?” 

And  you  answer  your  wife — “I’m  going  fishin’ 
for  Trout.” 

You  dress  in  a hurry,  assemble  your  “gear.” 

Then  gulp  down  some  coffee  and  “sinkers,” 
and  hear 

Footsteps  on  the  porch — a knock  and  a shout! 

And  you’re  off  on  an  Opening  Day  quest  for 
some  Trout. 

You  squeeze  in  the  car  with  your  pals  and 
their  tackle 

With  care  so  you  don’t  spill  the  old  “garden 
hackle.” 

’Good  cheer  and  good  fellowship  flowing 
throughout, 

While  you  chatter  and  laugh,  on  your  way 
to  catch  Trout. 

Ah,  the  stream!  With  speed  you  assemble 
your  pole. 

You  can’t  wait  ’till  you  cast  in  your  favorite 
hole. 

You  feel  full  of  pep  and  you  haven’t  a doubt 

That  soon  in  your  creel  you’ll  deposit  some 
Trout. 

A strike!  Then  the  thrill  of  a battling  Brown 

As  he  dashes  madly  first  upstream  then 
down. 

There’s  many  a pleasure  that  you’d  do  with- 
out; 

But  NOT  included — is  fishin’  for  Trout! 

by  The  Perkiomen  Poet. 
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SOME  FLIES  FOR  BASS  FISHING 

By  THOMAS  G.  NORRIS 


"C'ISHING  for  bass  with  the  fly  is  one  of 
the  nicest  pastimes  that  I know.  I have 
had  so  much  pleasure  with  this  type  of  fish- 
ing (that  it  is  a great  wonder  to  me  that 
more  fishermen  do  not  indulge  in  it.  There 
was  a time,  when  bass  fishing  was  just  a 
‘pup’,  when  a great  many  prominent  fisher- 
men fished  with  the  fly  exclusively.  Such 
sportsmen  as  Dr.  James  H.  Henshall — Chas. 
F.  Orvis — Seth  Greene — Wm.  C.  Prime — 
H.  P.  Wells — John  Shields — Colonel  Park — 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt- — Governor  Alvord  (New 
York)— Major  T.  B.  Fergerson — A.  N. 

Cheney,  definitely  show  that  at  that  time 
(in  the  1880’s)  there  was  a very  lively  in- 
terest in  fishing  for  bass  with  the  fly.  Dur- 
ing that  period  Mary  Orvis  Marbury  pub»- 
lished  her  delightful  book  “Favorite  Flies,” 
leaving  to  future  fishermen  some  very 
beautiful  color  plates  of  flies  and  also  a 
record  of  the  men  who  made  and  used 
them.  These  truly  were  the  men  who  con- 
structed lasting  flies.  Few  indeed  are  the 
bass  flies,  made  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  have  gained  universal  favor. 

Some  ten  or  more  years  ago,  when  I 
turned  to  fly  fishing  for  bass  as  a possible 
means  of  extending  the  fly  fishing  season 
until  early  fall  I experienced  great  difficulty 
in  learning  what  flies  to  use.  Inquiries 
among  the  best  bass  fishermen  disclosed  the 
fact  that  most  bass  fishermen  use  five  bait. 
The  so-called  fly  fishermen  use  a spinner 
ahead  of  the  fly.  Now  I have  no  fight  with 
either  bait  or  spinner  fishermen  but  as  far 
as  information  on  fly  fishing  was  concerned 
they  were  not  at  all  helpful.  As  a result 
of  this  first  season’s  fishing  my  catch  was 
one  legal  sized  bass.  That  in  itself  would 
discourage  most  fishermen  but  it  only  tended 
to  spur  me  on.  I reasoned  that  if  Henshall, 
Orvis  and  all  the  rest  could  catch  bass  on 
flies,  I could  too  and  that  winter  I started 
to  work  on  a collection  of  bass  flies  pat- 
terned after  the  color  plates  in  Marbury’s 
‘Favorite  Flies’.  As  a rule  I made  3 of  each 
pattern,  and  when  completed  they  filled 
very  snugly  the  old  wet  fly  book  I had 
used  for  many  years. 

My  next  season’s  fishing  was  more  pro- 
ductive but  there  was  still  much  to  be  de- 
sired. I had  just  too  many  fly  patterns  to 
try  them  all  under  similar  water  conditions. 
Most  of  my  observations  were  inconclusive. 
Several  things  were  learned  that  proved 
valuable  later  on,  and  pointed  the  way  to 
very  successful  fly  patterns.  One  such  fly 
was  designed  and  lost  by  accident.  I had 
at  the  time  one  old  “Paul”  Parrot  whose 
bright  green  feathers  I made  up  into  the 
wings  of  a fly.  The  composition  as  near  as 
I remember  it  was  a red  tail,  black  chenille 
body  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel,  yellow  hackle 
and  a green  wing.  One  hot  August  after- 
noon I had  fished  for  several  hours  without 
a strike.  It  was  then  my  policy  to  change 
flies  every  hour  until  I found  a ‘taking’ 
pattern.  I had  run  through  most  of  the 
better  known  patterns  without  success  and 
this  new  creation  was  then  tried  as  a last 
resort,  fished  as  the  end  fly.  I was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  catch  fish  after  fish 
in  rapid  succession,  life  was  rosey  that  after- 


noon. The  stream  I was  fishing  was  small, 
narrow  and  brushy  and  as  I rounded  a 
bend  in  the  stream  a bass  struck  at  but 
missed  the  first  cast  on  the  back  cast  I 
hung  my  flies,  leader  and  all,  high  on  a 
dead  walnut  tree.  Did  you  ever  try  to  break 
a dead  walnut  branch?  Tough  ain’t  they? 
That  ended  my  fishing  for  the  day. 
No  other  fly  would  work  and  a heavy 
thunder  storm  sent  me  flying  for  the  car. 


Mike  Dzama  of  McKeesport  displays  fine  20 
inch  Rainbow  caught  on  the  opening  day  in 
Laurel  Hill  Creek,  near  Trent. 

I thought,  ‘now  I have  the  fly.’  At  home 
I hurriedly  made  some  others  before  I for- 
got the  pattern.  The  next  evening  found 
me  back  again,  but  success  was  not  for  me 
that  night.  I failed  to  note  that  there  was 
a difference  in  water  color.  The  water  this 
night  was  definitely  cloudy  and  the  catch 
was  made  in  clear  water.  In  some  manner 
all  these  flies  were  lost  and  not  replaced 
that  year.  A flash  in  the  pan  I thought. 

During  the  second  year  of  fly  fishing,  one 
fly  was  relied  on  more  than  all  others,  it 
was  the  Colonel  Fuller.  When  all  other 
standard  patterns  would  fail  to  produce  a 
strike,  the  Colonel  Fuller  would  save  the 
day.  Time  after  time  this  was  the  only  fly 
I had  that  would  bring  any  fish  up  and  I 
relied  on  it  more  and  more.  Any  old  time 
‘minnie’  fisherman  will  tell  you  that  a bass 
can  scale  a minnow  with  one  strike.  He 
will  kill  him,  scale  him,  and  let  him  lie, 


quicker  than  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson. 
It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn  that  a bass 
can  take  the  black  tail  off  a Colonel  Fuller 
fly  in  one  fell  swoop.  It  was  a rather  com- 
mon occurrence  when  bass  were  striking 
to  lose  a black  tail  on  the  first  cast.  Often 
in  an  afternoon  I would  mess  up  a dozen  or 
so  Colonel  Fullers.  Here  was  what  would 
be  known  as  a ‘fish  locater.’  I tried  many 
ways  of  shifting  this  color  scheme,  black, 
red  and  yellow  without  success.  The  black 
tail  was  the  attracter.  How  to  make  this 
fly  a consistent  fish  catcher  I never  have 
learned. 

My  next  winter’s  work  was  around  this 
fly.  I decided  that  if  the  fish  liked  this  tail 
so  much  I would  put  a tandem  hook  in  the 
tail.  In  my  mind  this  was  the  solution  to 
the  problem,  but  on  the  stream  the  next 
season  the  bass  had  a little  more  trouble 
taking  the  tail  than  they  had  without  the 
tandem  hook.  I was  back  in  the  rut  of  the 
year  before.  A slight  change  in  design  made 
a little  better  catches.  This  change  was  to 
use  a black  instead  of  a yellow  hackle  and 
to  use  red  tinsel  ribbing  otherwise  the  fly 
was  the  original  Colonel  Fuller  This  fly 
caught  more  bass  but  the  black  tail  still  was 
the  first  part  of  the  fly  to  go.  I wasted  a 
year  on  this  fly  and  at  the  end  of  this  season 
I definitely  put  it  in  the  discard  as  a bass 
fly.  That  it  will  catch  fish  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  I once  tied  up  some  small  specimens 
for  trial  on  trout,  it  did  not  work  but  I 
never  took  them  out  of  my  book.  One  day 
this  year  I went  out  to  try  a new  bass 
stream  and  when  I arrived  at  the  stream 
I found  that  I had  left  my  bass  fly  book 
lying  on  my  fly  tying  desk.  All  I had  were 
these  miniature  bass  flies  tied  on  #12  hooks 
and  fine  trout  leaders  tapered  to  2x.  It  was 
trout  flies  or  nothing.  Any  kind  of  fishing 
beats  none  at  all  so  I stayed.  The  water 
was  low  and  clear,  the  weather  hot,  but 
the  fish  struck  with  great  abandon  Sun 
fish,  Rock  bass  and  Small  Black  bass  made 
an  enjoyable  afternoon  out  of  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  a wasted  day. 

The  next  winter  was  spent  in  making  up  a 
series  of  experimental  models,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  black  tail  episode  in  my  mind  and 
the  memory  of  the  day  with  the  green  wing 
fly.  My  efforts  were  mostly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a black  bodied  fly.  That  was  the 
summer  of  the  long  drought  and  'the  water 
for  the  most  part  was  clear.  The  green 
wing  fly  came  into  its  own.  The  only 
change  was  to  omit  the  silver  tinsel.  In  low 
clear  water  this  fly  is  poison.  It  is  a fish 
catcher.  A bass  will  take  it  quickly  or  not 
at  all,  and  when  they  strike  at  it  are 
usually  solidly  hooked.  I made  one  mis- 
take that  year  that  I never  will  forget.  I 
tied  some  of  these  flies  on  barbless  hooks. 
I had  observed  a very  large  bass  in  a very 
shallow  pool.  Twice  I had  scared  this  fish 
and  put  him  down.  One  hot  sunny  after- 
noon I could  see  this  bass  chasing  minnows 
about  the  pool.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  take  something  off  the  surface.  In 
other  words  he  was  definitely  on  the  feed. 
For  once  I planned  and  executed  a perfect 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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JUVENILE  FISHERMEN  SHARE  IN  AWARDS  OF 


Holding  their  awards  and  certificates  attesting  their  angling  ability  in  the  Lehigh  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Assn,  junior  fish  contest  are — L.  to  R.:  Luther  Kroninger,  Jr.;  Ronald  DiLeo 
and  Donald  Kistler. 


This  is  a fish  story — tout  unlike  the  usual 
variety  this  is  about  'the  big  ones  which 
landed  in  the  creels  of  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Assn,  members. 

Fourteen  winners,  including  three  juniors 
under  16  years  of  age,  of  awards  in  the  as- 
sociation’s annual  fishing  contest  were  named 
at  a spring  booster  meeting  in  the  Allen- 
town High  school  auditorium,  April  10,  1946. 

The  junior  awards: 

Brook  trout — Ronald  DiLeo,  2527  Allen  St., 
fish  13%  inches  long,  weighing  15  ounces, 
caught  with  worm  at  Schmoyer’s  mill  dam 
in  the  Litlte  Lehigh. 

Smallmouth  bass:  Luther  H.  Kroninger, 
Jr.,  119  S.  Madison  St.,  fish  17%  inches, 
weighing  2 pounds  10  ounces,  caught  with 


stone  catfish  in  Delaware  river  at  Calicoon, 
N.  Y. 

Pickerel — 'Donald  Kistler,  913  N.  20  th  St., 
fish  24  % inches  long,  weighing  3 pounds  8 
ounces,  caught  on  plug  at  Peck’s  pond. 

The  senior  awards: 

Brown  trout— Private  First  Class  Frank 
D.  Savage,  Jr.,  1035  W.  Emaus  Ave.,  fish 
20%  inches  long,  weighing  3 pounds  10 
ounces,  caught  with  night  crawler  in  Little 
Lehigh. 

Largemouth  bass — First,  Harry  Paff,  642 
N.  9th  St.,  22%  inches  long,  weighing  7 
pounds  12  ounces,  caught  on  plug  at  Lake 
Nepahwin,  Monroe  county. 

Second,  William  E.  Swope,  618%  N.  Poplar 
St.,  fish  22  inches  long,  weighing  7 pounds, 
caught  on  plug  at  Nepahwin. 


Smallmouth  bass — First,  J.  Walter  Smith, 
228  N.  4th  St.,  Emmaus,  fish  weighing  C 
pounds,  20  inches  long,  caught  on  plug  at 
McConnels  lake,  Pike  county. 

Second,  Leroy  F.  Chapman,  947  Chew  St., 
fish  18  inches  long,  weighing  4 pounds  and 
4 ounces,  caught  on  plug  in  Delaware  river. 

Pickerel — First,  Leroy  Chapman,  947  Chew 
St.,  fish  26%  inches  long,  weighing  4 pounds 
12  ounces,  caught  on  spoon  in  Delaware  river. 

Second,  William  B.  Smith,  525  E.  Hamilton 
St.,  fish  weighing  2 pounds  4 ounces,  23% 
inches  long,  caught  on  live  minnow  at  Peck’s 
pond. 

Walleyed  pike — First  and  second,  Albert 
Poe,  1252  N.  Ulster  St.  First  place  winner 
caught  with  lamprey  eel  in  Delaware,  25 
inches,  weighing  7 pounds. 

Calico  bass — First,  Robert  G.  Rimbey,  209 
S.  West  St.,  15%  inches  long,  2 pounds,  caught 
on  live  minnow  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J. 

Second,  Carl  A.  Weiner,  401  N.  Jasper  St., 
2 pounds,  14  inches  long,  caught  on  minnow 
at  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

The  awards  were  made  by  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Wolf,  Barton  M.  Snyder  and 
Franklyn  Gergits  of  the  contest  committee. 


FISH  MAY  SENSE  APPROACHING 
STORMS  BEFORE  HUMANS 

Fishing  for  trout  is  a sport  attended  by 
some  peculiarities.  Several  persons  canvas- 
sed with  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son Monday  said  all,  or  practically  all,  their 
fish  were  caught  between  the  opening  hour — 
5 o’clock  and  7 or  8. 

For  example,  a well-known  sportsman 
and  Izaak  Walton  betook  himself  to  Drake- 
town  run,  which  flows  into  the  Youghiog- 
heny  River  near  Confluence.  The  season 
started  off  most  auspiciously,  for  within  a 
short  time  he  had  nine  fish,  all  nice  ones. 
The  legal  limit  hereabout  except  Dunbar 
creek  is  10.  But  could  he  get  that  tenth 
fish?  Two  hours  of  intensive  effort  failed 
to  yield  it.  Yes,  there  were  others  there. 

The  same  story  comes  from  some  other 
streams  where  the  first  two  hours  produced 
the  day’s  catch,  or  most  of  it.  People  who 
were  out  on  streams  exposed  to  wind  will 
recall  that  before  8 o’clock  gusts  began 
to  ‘batter  them.  It  was  about  the  same  'time 
trout  quit  feeding — or  as  some  anglers  say, 
“■biting,”  which  they  never  do. 

Was  it  the  wind  or  a sudden  drop  in 
barometric  pressure?  There  are  experts  who 
never  go  fishing  when  the  barometer  is 
dropping.  It  seems  the  fish  know  it.  In  fact 
it  is  revealed  to  them  oftentimes  before 
humans  can  sense  the  change.  A sudden  blow 
which  causes  leaves  to  flutter  down  on 
stream  or  lake  will  put  fish  “down.”  In  the 
same  manner  the  finny  tribe  members  know 
when  the  weather  is  to  change  for  the 
better. 

Nearly  all  those  big  ones  in  Dunbar  creek 
were  taken  before  8 o’clock.  Fishermen  there 
didn’t  feel  the  effects  of  the  storm  as  on  more 
open  streams.  The  fish  knew  it.  They’re 
smart. 


Rough  water — either  in  the  form  of  riffles 
or  little  wavelets  caused  by  wind — works 
to  the  advantage  of  the  fisherman.  The 
surface  is  broken  and  ruffled,  and  as  a re- 
sult the  fish  are  not  90  likely  to  be  fright- 
ened by  sight  of  the  angler  or  of  his  rod. 
Even  a bit  of  careless  wading  is  possible. 
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Pictures  and  letters  which  come  to  the  desk  of  the  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  in- 
dicate that  a great  many  boys — and  some  girls — in  their  teens  are  absorbed  in  the  fine 
sport  of  fishing.  They  not  only  enjoy  angling,  but  they  are  eager  to  get  beyond  the  stage 
of  worm  fishing  and  to  enjoy  the  finer  points  of  the  sport. 

This  month  Pennsylvania  Angler  begins  a new  department  specifically  for  the  ’teen 
agers.  It  will  present  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  angling  in  a manner  that  beginners 
can  understand. 

Questions  and  comments  are  invited  from  the  young  folks.  Simply  address  any  letter 
to  The  Old  Timer,  care  Pennsylvania  Angler,  South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


The  Sucker,  Catfish,  and  Eel,  Sneered  at  by 
Highbrow  Anglers,  Deserve  a Place  in  Our 

Fishing  Plans 

By  THE  OLD  TIMER 


TV/T  ANY  highbrow  anglers  will  turn  up 
their  noses  at  mere  sight  of  the  words 
sucker,  catfish,  and  eel. 

But  these  species  deserve  a place  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  food  and  game  fish  which 
live  in  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania. 

A veteran  sportsman  once  remarked: 
“Sucker  fishermen  buy  75  per  cent  of  the 
fishing  licenses  in  Pennsylvania.” 


in  this  part  of  the  state. 

First  to  Bite  in  Spring 
The  not-so-lowly  sucker  is  'the  first  fish 
to  bite  in  the  spring.  Then,  with  the  water 
cold,  its  flesh  is  white  and  firm.  It  is  cap- 
able of  a good  battle,  too,  once  it  is  hooked. 

It  is  a democratic  sort  of  fish — one  that 
does  not  require  a delicate  leader,  a tapered 
line,  and  an  expensive  rod  to  catch. 


Some  mig-hty  nice  Sunflsh  caught  by  this  happy  group  of  young  fellows. 


And  anyone  who  visits  a stream  in  the 
early  spring  will  be  convinced  that,  even 
if  that  estimate  is  wrong,  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  anglers  go  sucker  fishing. 

But,  because  of  water  conditions,  catfish 
and  eel  fishing  is  somewhat  less  in  evidence 


Nor  does  the  sucker  angler  ever  have  to 
worry  about  such  matters  as  the  sizes  and 
patterns  of  flies. 

The  common  garden  worm  is  the  sucker’s 
favorite  morsel. 

It  is  found  in  the  spring  backwaters  of 
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large  creeks  and  also  at  the  mouths  of  tribu- 
tary streams,  although  here  the  sucker  angler 
risks  the  danger  of  hooking  trout. 

Eels  Not  So  Plentiful 

The  eel  is  a vanishing  fish  in  these  parts, 
largely  because  of  the  dams  which  prevent 
its  unhindered  runs  up  fresh  water  streams 
from  the  ocean  each  year.  The  eel  is  the 
prize  of  night  fishing,  too,  for  this  fish 
seldom  feeds  in  daylight,  unless  the  water 
is  extremely  muddy. 

The  catfish  is  a lover  of  quiet  water.  It 
thrives  on  ponds  and  in  creek  pools  which 
have  muddy  bottoms. 

There  are  comparatively  few  catfish  ponds 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  not  so  many 
creek  holes  of  a suitable  nature. 

But  the  poisoned  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  each  summer  yields  nice 
catches  of  catfish  to  the  anglers  who  have 
the  patience  and  the  ability  to  locate  their 
spawning  beds. 

The  Way  to  Start  Fishing 

There  are  hosts  of  fishermen  (including 
this  writer)  who  feel  that  an  expedition  for 
suckers  is  the  ideal  way  of  opening  the 
fishing  season  each  spring.  There’s  nothing 
like  an  afternoon  in  the  warm  sun  at  a good 
sucker  hole,  with  the  smell  of  spring  in  the 
air  and  the  fish  biting  with  that  tantalizing 
jerking  of  the  line  so  characteristic  of  this 
species.  And  a well-browned  sucker  is 
mighty  sweet  eating. 

But  there  is  more  than  that  to  fishing  for 
suckers,  and  for  catfish  and  eels,  as  the 
opportunity  arises. 

All  through  the  fishing  season  this  kind  of 
sport  can  ease  a man’s  mind  and  unloosen 
his  nerves  when  he  gets  fed  up  with  the 
cares  of  life,  the  demands  of  his  job — or  the 
'technicalities  and  trickery  of  angling  for 
bass  and  trout. 


Interested  In  A Farm  Pond? 

Last  year  farm  ponds  all  over  the 
United  States  received  almost  mil- 
lion young  fish  from  hatcheries  oper- 
ated by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
service.  Individual  farm  ponds  total- 
ing 9,529  were  planted  with  largemouth 
black  bass,  bluegill  sunfish  and  ten 
other  species  of  fish. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  fast 
spreading  movement  you  can  obtain 
some  valuable  information  by  writing 
for  the  following  publications: 

Fishery  leaflet  17,  “The  Construction 
of  Farm  Ponds,”  Fishery  leaflet  27, 
“Farm  Fish  Ponds  And  Their  Man- 
agement,” and  Fishery  leaflet  65,  “An 
Outlet  Gate  For  Farm  Fish  Ponds.” 
They  are  all  FREE  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Merchandise  Mart  Bldg., 
Chicago  54,  111. 


Greasing  a wet  fishing  line  is  just  wasted  i 
time  and  effort.  For  the  very  weight  of  the 
wet  line  will  cause  it  to  sink  no  matter  how 
much  dressing  is  applied.  Only  with  a line  : 
that  is  thoroughly  dry  will  the  dressing  do 
its  job  of  keeping  moisture  from  working 
into  the  silk  or  nylon. 
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Both  Sides  of  the  Stream  Will  Beckon  Now 

WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  BILL  WATKINS 


The  introduction  of  inflatable  lightweight 
boats,  capable  of  being  folded,  carried, 
pumped  up  and  launched  within  several 
minutes,  will  have  at  least  one  very  dis- 
appointing drawback  for  a certain  group  of 
anglers. 

This  type  of  fisherman  is  the  dissatisfied 
and  restless  soul  who  always  frets  and 
gripes  'because  the  bank,  opposite  to  where 
he  happens  to  be  fishing,  invariably  looks 
better  to  him.  Possibly  you  belong  to  this 
“greener  pastures”  tribe  yourself. 

The  far  side  of  the  stream  never  fails 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

The  “call”  of  the  tree  toad  is  generally 
considered  as  a prophecy  of  rain.  Some 
truth  in  this,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
Warm,  moist  air,  which  usually  precedes 
rain,  releases  the  male  toad’s  mating  urge, 
so  he  “sings.” 


Mandrills,  fish  and  highly  colored  birds 
are  said  to  'be  the  only  animals,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  man,  which  are  not 
color-blind. 


By  bobbing  his  head  in  a certain  way, 
the  sea  gull  shows  other  gulls  the  direction 
of  a school  of  fish. 


The  porpoise  and  the  panda  are  the  most 
playful  animals. 


The  “Rose  of  Jericho”  is  not  a rose  at 
all.  It  is  a tumbleweed. 


In  the  hands  of  the  Indians  of  Brazil 
the  blow -gun  is  a deadly  weapon.  They 
can  kill  birds  with  it  at  a distance  of  200 
yards. 


What  happens  to  the  antlers  which  buck 
deer  annually  shed  has  long  been  a subject 
for  debate  among  sportsmen.  Some  are 
eaten  by  mice,  rabbits  and  porcupines  for 
their  mineral  content.  Others  disintegrate 
and  are  absorbed  into  the  ground. 


to  appear  much  more  alluring  and  entic- 
ing. Its  rock  formations  seem  ideal  for  both 
absolute  comfort  and  perfect  fishing  con- 
ditions. Fish  of  all  species  simply  couldn’t 
resist  the  temptation  of  using  such  an  in- 
viting spot  for  an  underwater  get-together — 
or  a piscatorial  U.S.O.  Besides,  the  under- 
growth and  trees  across  the  way  seem  to 
be  actually  sociable.  They  aren’t  leering 
at  you,  baring  their  aggravating  branches 
and  awaiting  your  back  cast  to  snag  that 
new  artificial  lure.  To  reach  the  other 
side,  however,  would  consume  valuable  time 
spent  in  stumbling  through  dense  thicket 
to  reach  the  crossing  far  upstream. 

But  along  comes  the  portable  boat  (com- 
plete with  paddles  and  tire  pump)  to  punc- 
ture these  envious  dreams  of  the  distant 
shore — and  to  put  a nasty  crimp  in  a logi- 
cal excuse  for  a creel  as  empty  as  a 24- 
hour-old  case  of  beer.  No  longer  will  that 
magnetic  “other  side”  tantalize  the  angler 
who  formerly  spent  more  time  casting 
longing  eyes — instead  of  his  line — toward 
the  far  shore.  In  the  future  he’ll  hop  light- 
heartedly  into  his  feathery  king-sized  inner 
tube  and  shove  off  to  fame  and  glory. 
(That’s  what  HE  thinks!) 

What  a let-down  he’s  in  for  when  he 
finds  his  entire  day  will  be  spent  paddling 
hither  and  yon,  vainly  trying  to  make  up 
his  tortured  mind  which  bank  looks  better 
(or  worse)  from  the  other  side. 


THE  SIXTIETH  FISHING  SEASON  FOR 
EX-BURGESS  YOCUM. 

April  15,  1946  ushered  in  the  sixtieth  season 
for  S.  Curtis  Yocum,  former  Chief  Burgess  of 
Shamokin  and  popular  insurance  man  of  that 
“Black  Diamond”  community.  The  photographer 
caught  him  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
for  some  choice  trout  waters  ‘somewhere’  in 
Union  County. 


EX-FISHERMAN 


Said  Fisherman  Hood, 

“All  of  God’s  food  is  good. 

So  I’ll  be  the  wild  fruit’s  reaper. 

Why  weigh  myself  down 

With  stuff  lugged  from  town  . . . 

Native  food  is  a dam  sight  cheaper!” 

He  didn’t  learn,  ’tis  sad. 

Good  plants  from  the  bad; 

And  Nature  has  rigid  rules. 

The  last  error  he  made 
Was  a bowl  of  nightshade 

And  a stew  of  dark-brown  toadstools! 

— Cars  ten  Ahrens 

Brown  Trout  Brought 
Here  63  Years  Ago 

EUROPEAN  SPECIES  PROVES 
HARDIER  THAN  NATIVE  FISH 

By  EDWARD  KLEIN 

Of  Pennsylvania’s  three  main  species  of 
trout — brown,  brook  and  rainbow — the  most 
heavily  stocked  is  the  hardy,  quickly-adapt- 
able  brown.  Like  the  brook  and  the  rainbow, 
it  is  of  the  salmon  family.  Unlike  them,  it 
is  of  foreign  origin. 

The  brook,  only  one  of  the  three  native 
to  the  Keystone  State,  was  here  before  the 
white  man.  The  rainbow,  gamest  of  fresh- 
water trout,  is  a transplanted  product  of 
the  Pacific  Slope.  But  the  brown,  tagged 
technically  as  salmo  fario,  is  European,  an 
unknown  species  in  the  U.  S.  until  63  years 
ago. 

A Count  von  Behr,  after  whom  the  brown 
trout  is  sometimes  called,  brought  the  spe- 
cies over  from  Germany  in  1883.  Others 
were  introduced  later  from  Great  Britain. 
The  two  parent  stocks  have  since  lost  their 
separate  identity  and  are  now  well -liked 
“naturalized  citizens”  of  lakes  and  streams 
all  over  the  country. 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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ANOTHER  “WHOPPER”  FROM  THE  LITTLE 

LEHIGH! 


Photo  by  Milton  Bookmaker,  “The  Allentown  Morning  Call.” 


A ibrown  trout,  probably  a top  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  Big  Fish  Records,  was 
taken  from  the  Little  Lehigh  in  Lehigh 
County  by  Edward  L.  Voyden  of  705  N. 
Jordon  St.,  Allentown. 

The  record  breaking  fish  was  29 Vz  inches 
in  length;  had  a girth  of  18%  inches;  and 
weighed  eleven  pounds  and  four  ounces. 
Lure  used  to  take  the  trout  was  a water 
worm. 

Voyden,  recently  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice, took  the  fish  from  the  part  of  the 
stream  which  flows  through  the  Lehigh  Park- 

BETHLEHEM  FISHERMAN  GETS 
24i/2-INCH  TROUT 

Roy  E.  Ditterline  Jr.,  256  W.  Elizabeth 
Ave.,  Bethlehem,  caught  a 24  and  one  half- 
inch brown  trout  in  Saueon  Creek,  near 
Apple’s  Bridge. 


way.  He  was  fishing  the  water  worm  on  a 
No.  14  hook  attached  to  a tapered  leader. 
The  big  catch  was  made  at  about  9:45  p.m., 
Thursday,  May  2. 

Official  size  of  the  fish  was  taken  from 
the  formal  entry  blank  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  Allen- 
town; and  the  nationwide  Field  & Stream 
contest. 

The  fish  is  being  mounted  by  LeRoy  Riday, 
taxidermist,  residing  along  the  Carbon-Mon- 
roe highway,  west  of  Stroudsburg. 

Here’s  a fact  to  remember  in  the  hot 
months  of  the  summer:  The  farther  you 

wade  from  the  Shore,  the  less  you  will  be 
annoyed  by  mosquitoes  and  other  biting  in- 
sects. Their  natural  home  is  around  grass 
and  bushes. 


’TWAS  A SAD,  SAD  DAY 

Here’s  The  Big  One  That  Really  Did 
Get  Away  in  Bedford  County.  Yep,  this  is 
really  true.  The  “Big  One”  that  fishermen 
have  been  talking  about  for  some  years 
actually  got  away. 

Both  Curtis  Reichard,  the  victim  of  the 
saddest  of  all  angling  experiences,  and 
Attorney  Richard  W.  Lins,  vouch  for  the 
narrative,  so  it  must  be  true. 

Curtis,  who  does  some  pretty  solid  fishing 
outside  of  banking  hours,  hauled  in  what 
looked  -to  him  like  one  of  the  biggest  fish 
he’d  seen  in  a long,  long  time.  It  was  so 
big  your  arms  fly  out,  just  describing  it. 
And  with  some  difficulty  he  doubled  it 
over  and  stuck  it  into  his  fishing  basket. 

Along  came  Dick  Lins;  Curtis  opened 
the  basket  to  show  Dick  his  catch,  and  out 
popped  the  fish.  With  a wiggle  and  a series 
of  flaps,  it  flipped  right  past  the  flabber- 
gasted fisherman,  slithered  down  the  bank, 
and  splashed  right  back  into  the  stream. 
That  part  about  the  fin  to  its  snout  as  it 
disappeared  is  just  hearsay,  and  it  was  a 
sucker  not  a trout. 

Wm,  E.  Mcllnay, 
Fish  Warden,  Bedford  County 


The  Forest  Service  says  that  the  remains 
of  a tree  which  has  been  burned  in  a forest 
fire  is  known  as  a snag. 


The  largest  fisherman  among  animals  Ls 
the  monstrous  Alaskan  brown  or  Kodiak 
bear.  He  sometimes  reaches  a weight  of 
1,500  pounds. 


Nevin  White,  of  E.  Waterford,  and  a large 
sucker  he  caught  in  the  Tuscarora  Creek. 
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Richard  Toth,  of  Fredericktown,  proudly  dis- 
plays large  carp  which  was  caught  in  the  South 
Fork  of  Ten  Mile  Creek. 

The  only  animals  known  to  have  black 
■tongues  are  polar  bears  and  chow  dogs. 


In  the  spring  perch  often  feed  along  the 
edges  or  at  the  foot  of  riffles.  But  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  they  feed  more 
and  more  in  the  deeper  colder  water  of  a 
stream. 


Bob  Carl,  of  Allentown,  and  25-lb.  turtle  he 
caught  on  light  trout  tackle. 
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Kenneth  Bailey,  aged  12,  of  Patton,  Pa.,  and  the  big  Brownie  he  caught  in  Spring  Creek  (not 
fisherman’s  paradise)  Centre  County.  Upon  cleaning,  six  legal  trout  were  found  in  the  stomach. 


22-Inch  Rainbow  Trout  Caught  By 
Local  Nimrod  On  First  Day 
of  Season 

Landed  with  a four  ounce  flyrod  after 
a 10  minute  battle,  a 22-inch  Rainbow  trout 
was  among  the  first-day-of-season  catches 
made  at  Dunbar  by  Charles  Lodovici,  of 
Sixth  street,  Monongahela. 

Lodovici,  fishing  with  Warden  Dan  Pater- 
line  of  Charleroi,  also  reeled  in  trout  meas- 
uring 19,  18  and  17  inches. 

A veteran  of  service  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  Czechoslovakia  and  Italy  during 
World  War  II,  Chuck  brought  his  prizes 
home.  He  was  interviewed  on  the  stream 


by  John  Mock,  Outdoors  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 


THE  KIND  TO  DREAM  ABOUT 

One  of  the  prize  catches  this  trout  season 
was  a 25%-inch  brown  trout  hooked  by 
George  Batarick  of  414  N.  2nd  St.,  Allen- 
town, former  Navy  enlistee. 

Batarick,  who  did  most  of  his  fishing  over 
the  side  of  an  LST  during  the  past  two  years, 
caught  the  5%-pound  trout  with  a night 
crawler  in  Jordan  Creek  at  the  Helfrich’s 
spring  bridge. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Stephen  B.  Bata- 
rick, Jr.,  Michael  Hoderman  of  436  Ridge 
Ave.  and  John  Kuzma  of  526  Brick  St. 
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“Brown  Beauty”  Pennsylvania’s  Monster  Brood  Brown  Trout  (Female) 

Dies  at  Pleasant  Gap! 


Pennsylvania  Senior  Fish  Warden  George  James  of  Carlisle,  displays  the  pride  of  our  state  Fish 
Farms  and  what  may  be  the  largest  brown  trout  in  the  world.  Measuring  35  inches  long  the 
big  fish  weighed  27  pounds  with  a girth  measurement  of  2414  inches.  15  years  old  this  fine 
specimen  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the  fine  trout  now  thriving  in  the  public  fishing 
waters  in  Pennsylvania. 


Indiana  Kiwanis  Club  initiated  the  move- 
ment to  have  the  state  convert  the  tract 
into  a park.  Most  of  the  timber  is  hemlock 
and  oak  and  many  of  the  trees  are  150 
feet  high,  making  them  comparable  to  those 
in  Cook’s  Forest,  a popular  state  park,  it  was 
pointed  out.  The  Indiana  County  tract  is 
owned  by  the  McCrory  Holding  Co.  and 
Herbert  McHenry. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  were  Joseph 
Critchfield,  Confluence,  a member  of  the 
State  Fish  Commission;  Dean  Davis,  Punx- 
sutawney,  fish  warden  of  Indiana  and  Jeffer- 
son Cos.;  Assemblyman  E.  E.  Hewitt  Sr.  In- 
diana, and  Andrew  J.  Stahura,  Indiana, 
president  of  the  District  Fish  and  Game 
Assn.  The  latter  stated  that  sportsmen  have 
been  asked  by  the  Dept,  of  Forests  and 
Waters  to  submit  a location  for  a proposed 
dam  for  fishing  and  recreational  purposes. 
It  was  explained  that  the  state  is  planning 
to  construct  11  dams  as  postwar  projects. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  OAKMONT  ROD  AND 
GUN  CLUB 

Announcement  of  the  re-election  of  the 
following  officers:  Messrs:  C.  J.  Hetrick, 

President;  Robert  Singler,  Secretary;  Edward 
Braun,  Treasurer. 

Improvements  were  made  on  the  new 
Oakmont  Range  by  the  planting  of  one 
thousand  (1000)  pine  trees. 

Plans  are  in  the  making  for  a means  of 
providing  our  own  bait  by  the  building 
of  a minnow  pond. 

The  Fishing  Contest  is  off  to  a slow 
start  but  the  members  are  reporting  a good 
catch  of  trout  and  the  streams  in  good 
condition.  The  Committee  believes  that  en- 
tries will  pick  up  soon. 


LITTLESTOWN  FISH  AND  GAME 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS 

The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion met  recently  in  the  fire  engine  house, 
with  W.  E.  Stites  presiding.  The  carnival 
committee  reported  'that  the  high  school  band 
will  furnish  the  music  Friday  evening,  July 
19.  On  Saturday  evening,  July  20,  Happy 
Johnnie  and  his  orchestra  will  furnish  enter- 
tainment. The  general  committee  in  charge 
of  the  carnival  consists  of  Walter  B.  Crouse, 
Karl  Bankert,  Charles  M.  Weikert,  and 
Joseph  Milson. 

A committee  composed  of  Bernard  Dill- 
man,  Noah  C.  Snyder,  and  Clarence  J.  Kricth- 
ten,  was  appointed  to  purchase  a plaque  to 
honor  .the  Gold  Star  members  of  the  armed 
forces  from  Littletown  and  vicinity.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  dam  at  Baughman’s,  and  will 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 


FESSLER  HEADS  COVINGTON  ROD 
AND  GUN  CLUB 

The  Covington  Rod  and  Gun  Club  met 
at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  president,  Harry  Fessler;  vice- 
president,  Lynn  Watkins;  secretary,  Andrew 
J.  Bogaczyk;  treasurer,  Freal  Baity. 

There  are  114  members  of  the  club,  who 
will  cooperate  with  other  county  clubs  in 
order  that  good  fishing  and  hunting  may  be 
enjoyed  by  all  sportsmen. 


INDIANA  SPORTSMEN  SEEK  STATE 
PARK 

Indiana  Fish  and  Game  Association,  at 
a meeting  last  month  in  the  Indiana  Court- 
house, approved  a movement  asking  the 
state  to  purchase  50  acres  of  virgin  timber- 
land  in  Brush  Valley,  near  Mechanicsburg 
Indiana  County  as  a state  park.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  10  of  the 
16  clubs  affiliated  with  the  county  organi- 
zation. 


Take  it  easy,  even  when  fishing  the  heavy 
waters  of  early  spring.  You  are  likely  to 
have  more  trout  in  your  creel  at  the  end 
of  the  day  if  you  fish  thoroughly  and  cover 
only  half  as  many  pools  as  the  angler  who 
keeps  constantly  moving  along  a stream. 
In  the  spring  fish  are  likely  to  be  almost 
anywhere  in  a brook.  The  only  way  to  be 
sure  of  getting  to  them  with  a bait  or  lure 
is  to  work  over  every  fishable  portion  of  a 
pool. 
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TROUT  RULED  OUT  OF  ORDER  IN  CARNEGIE 

RESEARCH  TALKS 


After  a short  running  start  a lion  can 
leap  as  far  as  25  feet,  but  he  can  hardly 
jump  half  that  far  without  the  preliminary 
run.  . 


Some  Toads  Hop  Into  Spotlight  As  Rivals  to  Homing  Pigeons 


The  male  cow-bird  is  the  only  black  bird 
with  a brown  head. 


The  men  with  the  limber  tonsils,  the 
American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and  Her- 
petologists, met  at  Carnegie  Museum  in 
Pittsburgh  recently. 

While  the  skeletons  looked  glumly  on, 
they  settled  the  ills  of  the  fish  and  reptile 
families. 

Reporters  hopefully  brought  up  the  trout 
season,  but  the  ichthyologists  dismissed  it 
lightly.  They  seem  to  favor  using  worms, 
and  anyway,  they  had  more  important  things 
to  discuss. 

Toads  Know  Where  Home  Is 

These  included,  we  found,  the  strange 
homing  properties  of  the  Carolina  toad.  With 
a little  practice  the  toads  may  replace 
pigeons. 

One  gentleman  spent  a good  part  of  last 
summer  getting  toads  lost  to  see  if  they’d 
come  home.  Some  did,  but  it  was  all  very 
confusing.  During  the  same  time  a lot  of 
the  toads  he  had  at  home  ran  away. 

He  finally  got  tired  of  looking  for  200 
toads  and  went  home.  He  said  they  wouldn’t 
cure  warts. 

Turtles  Nest  Up  All  Winter 

Another  interesting  speech  dealt  with 
overwintering  of  painted  turtle  hatchlings. 
These  turtles  lived  in  Michigan  and  were 
hatched  in  the  fall.  They  took  one  look 
around  and  decided  the  heck  with  it.  They 
stayed  in  the  nest  all  winter. 

Everybody,  except  possibly  the  Michigan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  agreed  they  were 
pretty  smart  turtles. 

Another  speech  was  entitled  “Two  New 
Suckers  From  Virginia,”  causing  a delegate 
from  the  Hill  District  to  wake  up  suddenly 
and  fall  out  of  his  chair  at  the  rear  of  the 
room. 

Suckers  Related 

It  never  became  quite  clear  why  these 
suckers  are  different  from  the  other  suckers 
in  the  Roanoke  River.  It  seems  they’re  all 
related  to  a fish  known  as  the  Roanoke  Hog 
Sucker. 

Then  there  are  the  Amphiumae,  unhappy 
creatures  that  lead  a precarious  life.  They 
drown  if  you  keep  them  under  water  too 
long  and  die  if  you  keep  them  out.  They 
can’t  understand  why  the  herpetologist  won’t 
let  them  live  on  the  edge. 

There  was  a lot  of  other  animals  too. 
There  were  the  aneides  aeneus,  the  gaigeae, 
the  pseudemys  and  the  elegans.  The  ele- 
gans  are  closely  related  to  the  gaigeae. 

But  not  trout. 


Boiled  liver  (never  fried)  is  good  for  dogs. 
But  too  much  of  this  kind  of  meat  will  act 
as  a laxative. 


DDT  is  not  a good  insect  powder  to  use 
on  a dog  or  other  pet.  Even  small  amounts 
of  it  taken  internally  may  be  harmful.  It 
might  get  on  the  animal’s  food  or  be  licked 
off  its  fur.  Be  careful. 


STOCKING  PENNSYLVANIA  STREAMS 


THE  CAMERA  CATCHES  SOME  FINE  RECORDS  AS  SPORTSMEN  IN 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSIST  SENIOR  WARDEN  GEO.  JAMES  OF 
CARLISLE  ( EXTREME  RIGHT,  UPPER  PHOTO ) PLACE  “FLASHING 
BEAUTIES”  IN  POPULAR  WATERS  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  VALLEY! 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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OUT  SOMERSET-WAY! 


Mighty  fine  turnout,  when  Somerset  County  fishermen  help  ‘put  ’em  in.’ 


Rev.  Bungard,  Somerset  Church  of  Brethren;  Dalton  Beachley,  County  Commissioner;  Bill 
Dively,  County  Detective,  and  Dr.  Dosch,  Somerset  County  Treasurer,  assist  Joseph  Critchfield,  a 
member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  place  trout  in  Somerset  County  waters. 


★ ★ ★ 


Left  to  right — Noah  Shultz,  Pres.  Somerset  Counity  League;  John  Kraig,  Pres.  Fayette  County 
League  and  Joseph  Critchfield,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  who  lead  the  party. 


Some  Good  Streamers 
And  Fishing  Methods 

By  BILL  WOLFE 

Perhaps  you  prefer  to  use  streamers  and 
bucktails?  These  are  often  more  effective 
than  wet  flies  early  in  the  season  because 
■minnows,  which  they  imitate,  are  miore 
likely  to  be  stirring  in  some  streams  than 
flies  are  apt  to  be  hatching  and  the  trout 
take  what  they  can  get. 

My  streamer  book  is  filled  with  many 
patterns,  but  only  two  ever  get  much  use. 
One  is  the  red-and-white  bucktail  and  the 
other  is  the  bee  streamer.  Both  are  tied  on 
relatively  small  streamer  hooks  (No.  10 
with  3X  shank).  The  red-and-white  looks 
like  a tiny  minnow,  the  bee  streamer  looks 
like  a large  insect  or  'beetle.  If  you  open 
trout  caught  April  15  you  will  find  that 
many  of  them  contain  dark  beetles  which 
apparently  are  part  of  their  early  spring 
diet. 

Of  course,  these  aren’t  the  only  good 
patterns.  Any  one  of  the  Edson  tigers,  the 
dark,  light  or  yellow,  is  a good  trout  streamer. 
Technically,  they  aren’t  streamers,  but  are 
(bucktails.  Streamers  employ  feathers  in- 
stead of  bucktail  but,  like  most  anglers, 
I refer  to  feather  or  bucktail  indiscriminately 
as  “streamer.”  Some  persons  like  a Black 
Ghost.  I don’t.  I have  seen  trout  caught  on 
streamers  that  looked  like  horses’  tails,  so 
pick  out  the  one  you  fancy. 

If,  however,  you  prefer  bait  to  streamers 
or  wet  flies,  your  choice  is  rather  limited. 
Plain,  ordinary  garden  worms,  minnows 
and  hellgrammites  are  about  the  range  un- 
less you  can  buy  grubs.  If  the  water  is 
high  or  muddy,  I would  advise  using  bait 
in  preference  to  flies,  although  bait  is  a 
last  resort. 

Fish  the  wet  flies  across  and  downstream. 
Cast  first  to  the  water  near  you,  then 
lengthen  the  line  about  two  feet  on  each 
succeeding  cast  so  you  cover  all  the  water. 
A strike,  if  any  comes,  probably  will  arrive 
when  the  fly,  swinging  downstream,  starts 
to  straighten  out  and  come  to  the  surface. 
I fish  streamers  much  the  same  way,  but 
will  work  them  in  the  current,  pulling  them 
toward  me,  letting  them  drop  back.  A worm 
is  fished  near  the  bottom,  using  lead  if 
necessary,  and  so  worked  that  it  looks  like 
it  is  a hapless  victim  of  circumstances,  roll- 
ing along  near  the  stream  bed  in  the 
current. 

Frankly,  if  you  can  cast  moderately  well , 
know  streams  at  all  and  fish  carefully,  you 
should  take  fish  no  matter  what  method 
you  use;  but  luck  will  play  a big  part  in 
what  and  how  many  trout  you  catch. 


Don’t  expect  to  catch  large  fish  from  a 
stream  that  runs  through  heavy  under- 
growth or  a dense  forest.  The  trout  in  it 
will  average  short  in  length  and  light  in 
weight.  This  is  because  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  very  necessary  to  stimulate  plant 
■and  insect  growth  so  that  fish  in  a stream 
have  ample  forage. 


Good  baits  for  perch  are  grasshoppers, 
worms,  crickets,  and  small  minnows.  These 
fish  do  not  strike  freely  at  artificial  lures, 
although  a small  spinner  often  will  produce 
good  results. 
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WEST  LAWN  ANGLER  LANDS  27-INCH  BROWN  TROUT 


C.  F.  Sturgis,  West  Lawn  sportsman,  proudly  poses  with  three  line  Brown  trout  he  landed  in 
the  Paupak  Creek  in  Pike  Co.  27,  24  and  22  inches  in  length  respectively. 

Outdoors  Calling 

RELAX,  CONFOUND  IT,  RELAX 

By  BILL  WOLF 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  OVERSEAS 


Germany,  April  20,  1946 

Dear  Editor: 

As  a reader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a question  about  an 
article  I read  in  a late  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine. It  was  appealing  to  all  sportsmen 
to  turn  in  all  old  fishing  equipment,  to  give 
us  fellows  overseas  a ehance  to  continue 
our  fishing  while  stationed  here  in  the  oc- 
cupation forces. 

Well  as  usual  every  ardent  fisherman  gets 
the  old  fishing  bug  this  time  of  the  year, 
well  to  get  to  the  point,  there  is  a beautiful 
stream  in  the  town  which  we  are  located 
just  filled  with  big  brown  and  brook  trout 
waiting  to  'be  caught,  and  we  can’t  get  them, 
because  we  haven’t  a piece  of  equipment. 

It  isn’t  that  we  haven’t  tried,  because 
we’ve  tried  Special  Service,  Military  Govt., 
Red  Cross  and  a few  others,  and  we  still 
don’t  have  a thing. 

It  isn’t  only  this  area,  because  I’ve  been 
over  here  15  months,  and  I’ve  not  been 
able  to  get  any  equipment  yet.  I expect 
to  be  home  in  a few  months,  fishing  in  the 
good  old  Penna.  streams,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  some  of  the  men  that  will  be  over 
here  for  a year  or  more  I wish  you  would 
trace  the  equipment  to  see  if  it  got  over, 
and  if  it  did  why  isn’t  it  being  distributed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pfc.  Bruce  Dixon 

Editor’s  Note — The  reference  to  an  appeal 
for  fishing  tackle  mentioned  by  Pfc  Dixon 
is  the  “Tackle  For  Overseas  Servicemen” 
campaign  as  sponsored  by  the  various  Penna. 
Sportsmens’  Organizations  last  year.  Page  5. 
July  1945  Angler. 


A German  brown  trout,  measuring  28 
inches  in  length,  was  hooked  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  season  by  an  Altoona  angler, 
Merrill  S.  Mills  of  108%  Fourteenth  street. 


T^LY  tying  is  such  a relaxing  hobby.  At 
the  end  of  a session  at  the  vise  a person 
should  have  a mind  perfectly  at  ease  and 
a body  rested  by  a delightful  form  of  occu- 
pational therapy. 

This  is  how  it  works  in  actual  practice: 
The  other  evening  I decided  to  tie  a bi- 
visible dry  fly  by  a method  new  to  me.  A 
bivisible,  of  course,  is  a fly  which  can  be 
seen  readily  by  the  trout  and  by  the  fisher- 
man as  well.  It  achieves  this  by  a bushy 
body  and  a white  feather  hackle  tied  in 
front.  The  trout  sees  the  palmer-type  body, 
the  angler  sees  the  contrasting  white. 

The  instructions  said  that  the  tail  should 
be  tied  on  first.  Since  I had  decided  to  tie 
a ginger  bivisible,  I tied  in  a ginger  tail. 
The  instructions  further  said  that  five  hackles 
should  be  selected,  graduating  in  size  from 
the  smallest  near  the  tail  to  the  largest  near 
the  head  of  the  fly. 

I tied  in  the  smallest  by  the  tip,  made  a 
couple  of  turns  with  the  fine  tying  silk  to 
bind  it  down — and  then  the  silk  thread 
broke.  I swore  gently,  tied  the  thread  to 
the  hook  again  and  started  all  over.  This 
time,  when  I took  the  first  hackle  in  the 
pliers  and  started  to  wind  it  on  the  hook,  it 
slipped  out  from  under  the  thread. 

The  swearing  was  less  gentle  this  time  as 
I tied  on  the  first  hackle  for  the  second  try. 
Such  things  can  be  slightly  exasperating. 

It’s  Fun  to  Relax  with  Pleasant  Hobby 

When  the  tying  silk  broke  for  the  second 
time  I lighted  a cigarette  to  calm  myself. 
You  see,  when  the  silk  breaks  everything 


bound  down  by  it  starts  to  become  undone. 
I was  using  000000  thread,  which  is  just  a 
shade  stronger  than  a cobweb. 

For  some  reason,  my  fingers  were  trembling 
as  I tied  on  the  thread  again  and  sweat  was 
starting  to  stand  out  on  the  brow.  Then  the 
second  hackle  pulled  loose  as  I started  to 
wind  it  with  the  pliers.  There  is  a terrible 
sense  of  frustration  as  you  sit  there  with 
the  entire  hackle  in  the  jaws  of  the  pliers 
instead  of  on  the  hook  where  it  belongs. 

The  swearing  grew  more  vitriolic,  the 
sweat  more  profuse,  the  trembling  fingers 
more  pronounced.  “Remember,”  I warned 
myself  viciously,  “you  are  relaxing  and  en- 
joying this.  Stop  your  damned  swearing.” 

Snarling  happily  over  the  pleasant  re- 
laxation that  fly  tying  induces,  I bound  down 
the  second  hackle  and  got  it  wound  and 
tied  down.  The  third  hackle  went  on  fairly 
well,  but  the  fourth — well,  the  fourth  was 
cut  by  the  hackle  pliers  and  I began  shout- 
ing. Friends  who  tried  to  calm  me  were 
warned  to  get  out  and  let  me  alone;  that 
if  I wanted  to  relax,  dammit,  I’d  relax  and 
they  could  go  somewhere  else. 

By  the  time  1 got  the  last  hackle  on  and 
the  white  hackle  wound  in  front  ( with  prac- 
tically no  room  left  for  the  head)  my  whole 
body  was  perspired  and  the  blood  pressure 
was  up  100  points.  I took  the  fly  from  the 
vise,  admired  it  for  a minute,  then  cast  it 
on  the  floor  and  jumped  up  and  down  on  the 
confounded  thing.  I was  perfectly  relaxed 
with  nothing  else  on  my  mind  at  all. 
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Joe  McCronick  of  Ellwood  City  and  the  monster  Brown  Trout  he  caught  in  the  Slippery  Rock 
near  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Creek.  Joe  used  a five  ounce  fly  rod  and  artificial  minnow.  The  trout 
28  inches  long,  tipped  the  scales  at  7 pounds,  1 ounce. 


LET’S  GO  OUTDOORS 

With  SLIM 


By  Ralph  Sides 

There  is  a question  in  my  mind  whether 
trout  fishing  is  all  that  it’s  cracked  up  to  be, 
after  mingling  with  more  than  800  anglers 
on  about  one- third  of  the  county  streams, 
last  Monday. 

Catfish  could  have  supplied  just  as  much 
sport  and  certainly  more  meat  for  the  table. 

The  "wily”  trout  was  caught  despite  lack 
of  caution.  Men,  women  and  children  sloshed 
about  through  the  water,  exposing  them- 
selves to  view  of  the  finny  quarry  and 
generally  creating  a lot  of  noise  and  com- 
motion. I saw  trout  “horsed  in”  just  like 
any  common  pan  fish.  Catties  could  have 
put  up  a (greater  struggle  than  the  feeble 
wiggling  of  sardine  sized  trout. 

The  exalted  trout  is  luring  thousands  of 
people  to  the  streams  as  yellow  metal  did 
in  the  Gold  Rush  Days.  Imagination  has 
been  enlivened  by  the  portrayal  of  this 
pastime  while  the  real  appreciation  of  the 
sport  has  been  entirely  missed. 

The  facetious  comparison  of  the  lowly 
■cattie  and  the  vaunted  trout  is  purposely 


made  to  show  that  catfish  could  actually  be 
substituted  for  trout  and  just  as  much 
fun  derived  on  a full  scale,  helter  skelter, 
take  what  you  can,  basis  of  fishing. 

Would  2,500  people  take  time  out  as  they 
did  on  the  first  day  of  trout  season  to  dash 
outdoors  for  catfish? 

When  people  learn  that  relaxation  and 
peace  of  mind  go  hand  in  hand  with  trout 
fishing,  too,  then  they  will  follow  this  age- 
old  activity  without  acting  like  frantic 
shoppers  in  a free-for-all  nylon  sale. 

Thousands  of  families  enjoy  catching 
catties,  only  it  lacks  the  spectacular  appeal 
of  trout  fishing.  Robert  Greener,  state  fish 
warden,  says  that  few  turn  out  to  help 
stock  catties,  hut  he  never  lacks  hands  with 
trout. 

A couple  of  fishermen  were  amazed  when 
they  saw  3,000  catfish,  over  a foot  long 
stocked  in  the  river  recently. 

Conowingo  Dam — Fishing  from  the  wall 
of  the  dam  and  along  the  west  shore  down 
to  posted  signs,  is  not  permitted  from  11 
p.  m.  until  daylight,  or  at  any  -time  Sun- 
days and  holidays. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Feathered  anglers  have  different  methods 
of  catching  fish.  The  osprey  hovers  over 
the  water,  plummets  down,  hits  the  water 
with  a splash  and  catches  his  quarry  in  his 
talons.  The  kingfisher  sits  in  a tree  and 
patiently  watches,  catches  it  in  his  long 
pointed  bill.  The  loon  swims  underwater 


to  catch  his  prey,  while  the  eagle  robs  the 
osprey  of  his  captured  fish  by  forcing  him 
to  drop  it  in  flight.  The  eagle  then  swoops 
upon  the  falling  fish  and  catches  it  in 
his  talons,  sailing  away  to  enjoy  his  stolen 
morsel  on  some  secluded  crag. 

A single  hawk  may  devour  hundreds  of 
mice  daily. 


Attention! 

TROUT  FISHERMEN 
By  William  J.  Vanous 


Have  you  ever  been  desirous  of  better 
trout  fishing?  Then  why  not  go  fishing  with 
a hoe  or  spade  for  a change?  Season  for 
this  type  of  fishing  is  open  on  any  day  fol- 
lowing a heavy  shower.  Normal  procedure  for 
fishing  with  a hoe  and  spade  is  to  walk  along 
(he  banks  of  your  favorite  trout  stream  and 
watch  the  little  gullies  where  muddy  water 
from  the  recent  rain  will  be  pouring  into 
the  stream  carrying  its  load  of  silt  with  it. 

At  this  point  you  gather  up  a little  brush 
and  some  stones  and  begin  to  construct 
a very  small  dam  across  the  gully.  With 
the  brush  and  stone  in  place,  you  apply  a 
little  dirt  by  using  your  hoe  or  spade.  Some 
dams  will  be  large  but  the  majority  will  be 
small  affairs  with  no  more  than  a few 
shovelfuls  of  earth  holding  down  the  brush 
and  filling  in  between  stones. 

When  you  have  stopped  the  flow  of  muddy 
water,  take  a few  of  the  willow  switches 
which  you  have  carried  along  and  stick  a 
few  of  them  into  the  wet  ground  about  four 
to  six  inches  deep. 

In  short  order  the  willow  switches  will 
take  root  and  you  will  have,  on  a small  scale 
to  be  sure,  contributed  your  bit  toward 
better  fishing. 

Through  your  efforts  a small  portion  of 
the  banks  of  your  favorite  stream  will  be- 
come stabilized;  bank  washing  and  soil 
erosion  will  have  'been  minimized.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  willows  grow,  they  will  furnish 
shade  which,  in  turn,  will  keep  the  water 
cooler  on  the  hot  summer  days. 

Subsequent  rains  running  off  in  the  same 
channel  where  your  dam  has  been  built  will 
carry  its  load  of  silt  as  far  down  as  the 
dam  and  there,  where  the  water  is  pooled, 
will  drop  the  silt  and  in  time  create  a small 
delta  which  will  be  held  in  place  by  the 
willow  roots. 

A trip  or  two  with  this  purpose  in  mind  in 
the  early  spring  while  waiting  for  the  fishing 
season  to  open  is  a real  joy.  Not  only  will 
you  feel  justly  proud  in  having  contributed 
a little  something  tangible  toward  better  fish- 
ing, but  you  will  likewise  reap  benefits  from 
it.  Dirt  and  silt  which  are  carried  into  the 
streams  through  gullies  by  quick  run-offs 
following  heavy  rains  are  enemies  of  fish 
life.  They  not  only  kill  numbers  of  fish 
hut  also  destroy  the  plant  and  insect  life 
upon  which  fish  feed. 

So,  if  you  really  want  better  fishing,  try 
fishing  with  a hoe  or  spade  a couple  of  times 
every  year. 


There  is  no  group  of  fishes  officially  bear- 
ing the  name  sardine.  Cans  ordinarily  fly- 
ing under  the  flag  of  canned  sardines  can 
be  filled  with  any  number  of  small  fishes 
including  the  menhaden,  herring,  California 
pilchard,  etc. 


A paper  handkerchief  is  handy  in  the 
pocket  of  the  fishing  jacket,  especially  for 
the  dry  fly  fisherman.  A fly  is  easily  and 
quickly  'dried  when  pressed  gently  inside 
the  folds  of  absorbent  paper. 
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A FAR  CRY  FROM  “THE  ROCK”  TINIAN  ISLAND  IN  THE 

MARIANA  GROUP! 


Sgt.  Wm.  H.  (Rill)  Barrett  of  Harrisburg,  recently  returned  from  the  B-29  Bomber  Group  in 
the  South  Pacific  finds  peace  and  quiet  on  Stoney  Creek,  Dauphin  Co.,  where  he  and  his  wife 
Laura  snare  a few  “brookies.” 


TIMELY  TOPICS 

PROLONGING  WORN-OUT  LIFE— 

BY  FISHING 

There’s  a lot  more  to  the  sport  of  fishing 
than  catching  the  fish,  even  admitting  that 
is  the  goal  of  most  expeditions  to  streams 
and  lakes.  Landing  a big  one  or  a fine  catch 
of  small  size  has  its  thrills.  So  does  the 
“big  one”  that  got  away.  Proof  of  the  lat- 
ter statement  may  be  found  in  oft-retold 
tales  of  these  unsuccessful  battles  with  out 
of  the  ordinary  denizens  of  lakes  or  pools 
and  riffles  of  run  and  creek  and  river.  As  a 
matter  of  logic  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
the  giants  smashing  tackle  or  tearing  loose. 
They  'have  the  power  to  do  it — power  that 
more  than  matches  the  skill  of  the  angler. 
It  happens  every  year,  in  many  places. 

But  getting  'back  to  the  statement  that 
there’s  more  .than  catching  to  fishing,  and 
with  the  open  season  for  trout  beginning 
next  Monday — April  15 — a story  by  Fred 
Luttenberger  printed  in  the  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
News  is  interesting  and  informative  and  en- 
couraging to  a lot  of  people  who  may  be 
told  by  their  physicians  they  are  approach- 
ing the  Great  Divide.  Two  Connellsville 
anglers  we  know — there  may  be  others — 
are  ready  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  tale, 
at  least  as  they  heard  it  first  hand,  while 
on  an  excursion  last  summer  to  the  Muskin- 
gum River,  in  Ohio.  They  are  Roy  B.  Otto, 
manager  of  the  Loucks  Hardware  Com- 
pany’s store  here,  and  Ross  J.  Medealf,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  both  addicts  of  the  sport  of  the 
common  people. 


Dubbed  by  .the  Zanesville  News  as  the 
prize  winning  story  of  1945  here  it  is: 

“A  decade  or  so  of  years  ago  there  lived 
in  the  state  (of  Ohio)  a man  who  had  worked 
hard  all  his  life.  Severe  illness  overtook 
him  and  its  wake  left  him  broken  in  body 
and  spirit.  A wise  doctor  engineered  his 
recovery.  No  pills  or  other  medicinal  cure 
did  he  prescribe.  He  simply  said: 

“ ‘All  I want  you  to  do  is  forget  about 
everything  and  just  go  fishing.’ 

“The  doctor’s  prescription  must  have  come 
as  something  of  a shock  to  the  man  in 
question,  for  up  until  this  time  he  had  hardly 
ever  held  a fishing  rod  in  his  hand  and  no 
doubt  had  the  impression  a casting  out- 
fit was  something  molders  used  in  a foundry. 

“But  he  took  the  good  doctor  at  his  word 
and  really  went  fishing. 

“Searching  for  a likely  spot  he  found  a 
pleasant  cottage  on  the  lower  Muskingum. 
To  that  he  retired  during  the  first  summer 
and  fall  after  his  sickness  and  began  fishing 
in  earnest. 

“Soon  he  became  quite  proficient  at  cast- 
ing and  like  most  anglers  came  to  definite 
conclusions  and  had  favorite  lures  of  his 
own.  He  really  became  what  is  known  as 
‘dyed  in  the  wool.’ 

“Not  only  did  he  take  to  fishing — fishing 
took  to  him.  For  four  successive  years  he 
bested  all  the  ‘old-timers’  in  the  valley  to 
capture  the  first-prize  trophy  for  the  biggest 
wall-eyed  pike,  and  failed  in  1945  only  be- 
cause of  river  conditions  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

“Today,  George  Whitaker,  or  ‘Pop’  as  he 
is  affectionately  known  by  the  hordes  of 
fishermen  who  step  at  his  Lake  Chute  haven, 


is  the  picture  of  health,  and  says  the  crafty 
doctor’s  prescription  was  the  best  medicine 
he  ever  took. 

“And  not  only  has  fishing  benefited  him, 
but  he  in  turn  has  benefited  others. 

“Because  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm 
for  the  sport,  his  kindly  hospitality,  and  his 
never-give-up  spirit,  ‘Pop’  Whitaker  has 
found  health  for  himself  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  dozens  of  anglers,  even  some 
from  without  the  state,  who  annually  cross 
the  threshold  of  his  Lake  Chute  ‘palace.’ 

“Each  year  ‘Pop’  signs  up  a dozen  or  more 
new  members  in  the  fishermen’s  association 
and  in  other  ways  starts  new  fishermen 
down  the  right  trail. 

“So  when  ‘Pop’  goes  back  to  the  Chute 
this  spring  he’ll  take  along  another  trophy 
to  add  to  the  four  already  on  the  shelf — 
just  a symbol  of  what  fishing  can  do  for 
a man  and  what  a man  can  do  for  fishing.” 

Note.  The  trophy  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph  is  the  annual  “Sports  Afield  and 
Astream”  trophy  for  the  best  local  outdoor 
story  of  the  year. 

Incidentally  a lot  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  have  made  Connellsville  their 
practice  locale  have  been  ardent  fishermen, 
though  it  may  not  be  that  they  took  up  the 
sport  as  a last  resort  in  health  promotion. 
Some  we  have  itoday  would  rather  talk  fish- 
ing and  actually  fish  than  eat.  Perhaps  they 
might  prescribe  the  same  treatment  “Pop” 
was  given. 


SPORTS  SLANTS 

A WORD  ABOUT  FISH  'N'  FISHING 

John  Place  in  his  New  Kensington  Dis- 
patch column  “Placing  Sports,”  remarks  that 
fish  will  bite  when  they  are  ready,  and  not 
before  then.  And,  he  advises,  when  they 
are  ready  to  bite,  they’ll  grab  most  any  kind 
of  lure  as  a rule.  Says  John: 

“Fishing  is  a two-way  sport. 

“It  requires  the  patience  of  a modem  Job. 

“Before  the  angler  can  pull  in  a trout  or 
bass,  the  fish  must  bite,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  insure  their  appetite.  Trout  just  out  of 
a hatchery,  it’s  true,  usually  grab  at  any- 
thing resembling  food,  whether  live  bait  or 
colored  flies. 

“But  when  they  become  stream-wise,  it’s 
a toss  up  as  to  the  using  of  the  bent  pin, 
the  worm  bait  or  the  expensive  lure  of  the 
rod  and  reelers.” 

John  is  partially  right,  but  the  experts 
would  tell  him  that  there  is  a lot  to  this 
fishing  business.  Ten  anglers  will  be  fish- 
ing within  a stretch  of  a couple  hundred 
yards.  Nine  may,  and  often  do,  angle  away 
for  hours  and  not  get  as  much  as  a single 
strike.  The  tenth  fellow,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  crawl  up  the  bank  after  a couple  hours 
with  a wide  grin  on  his  face  and  a nice 
string  of  fish  in  his  hand.  How  do  they  do 
it?  Luck?  No! 


Last  Summer  along  French  Creek  this  very 
thing  was  happening.  We  were  among  the 
“nine”  out  of  ten.  We  weren’t  getting  a 
nibble.  Every  day  for  several  days  a vet- 
eran fisherman  who  lived  in  that  area  would 
go  up  the  creek  a few  hundred  yards  and 
come  back  with  the  limit,  all  nice  bass.  We 
would,  and  of  course  did,  say  that  the  fish 
weren’t  biting.  But,  Mister,  they  were  biting 
for  him!  (And  the  old  smart-alec  wouldn’t 
tell  us  the  secret!) 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  WORMS  FOR  BAIT 

By  HENRY  LESESNE 


The  raising  of  fishing  bait  has  become  a 
science  at  the  fish  laboratory  of  the  Alabama 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

Years  of  experimental  work  have  de- 
veloped the  simplest  and  most  economical 
methods  of  growing  your  own  bait  the  year 
round. 

The  first  requirement  in  the  raising  of 
the  common  earthworm  or  the  much-prized 
English,  or  red,  worm,  is,  of  course,  clay 
loam  or  clay  soil. 

A simple,  productive  type  of  wormbed 
is  formed  by  the  application  of  dishwater 
to  the  soil,  which  furnishes  both  food  and 
moisture,  says  H.  S.  Swingle. 

However  this  type  of  bed,  which  requires 
virtually  no  attention,  has  obvious  'bad  fea- 
tures which  make  it  unsuitable  for  use  in 
congested  city  districts. 

Experimentation  has  developed  a method 
whereby  fishermen  may  raise  their  own 
worms  in  the  garage,  'basement  or  even  a 
vacant  room. 

Use  Water-tight  Containers 

This,  Swingle  explains,  is  done  in  ordin- 
ary galvanized  wash  tubs,  metal  drums  out 
lengthwise,  old  bathtubs  or  similar  water- 
tight containers. 

A tube  two  feet  in  diameter  and  10  inches 
deep  should  produce  about  3,500  to  5,000 
worms  of  fishing  size  a year.  As  some  should 
be  left  to  breed,  the  fishermen  should  ex- 
pect to  use  only  about  3,000  worms  from 
one  tub  a season. 

“It  is  recommended,”  says  Swingle,  “that 
a minimum  of  two  tubs  be  kept,  using  the 
worms  from  one  for  several  months  and 


then  using  them  from  the  other.  In  this  way 
each  tub  remains  undisturbed  for  a con- 
siderable period  and  reproduction  seems  to 
be  more  satisfactory  under  these  condi- 
tions.” 

How  about  food  for  the  worms? 

It’s  very  simple.  Each  tub  of  worms  re- 
quires one  pound  of  vegetable  shortening 
or  lard  and  two  pounds  of  commeal  a month. 
Swingle  figures  that  the  cost  of  food  re- 
quired to  raise  100  worms  is  about  five 
cents. 

Late  experiments  disclose  the  type  of  soil 
used  in  the  tubs  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Sandy  soils  can’t  be  used  because  apparently 
the  sharp  sand  grains  injure  the  digestive 
tracts  of  the  worms. 

Several  species  of  earthworms  were  tried 
in  the  experiments  but  most  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  was  found  the  small  English 
worm  or  red  worm,  so  highly  prized  by 
fishermen.  These  worms  reproduce  through- 
out the  year  and  are  very  prolific. 

Mature  in  Six  Months 

They  reach  maturity  in  about  six  months 
but  can  be  used  for  fishing  three  to  four 
months  after  hatching. 

A wide  variety  of  foods  was  tried. 
Swingle  reports.  Mixture  of  a cheap  grade 
of  shortening  and  commeal  was  found  to 
give  about  every  two  weeks.  The  soil  is 
kept  moist  throughout.  No  more  water  should 
be  applied,  however,  than  the  soil  can  ab- 
sorb. 

Swingle  says  that  the  addition  of  water 
every  two  weeks  at  the  time  the  food  is 
added  should  suffice. 


Make  Mine  Natives 


JAMES  R.  HAYES 


The  Author,  James  R.  Hayes. 


A LTHOUGH  our  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners has  done  a grand  job  in  bring- 
ing Pennsylvania  trout  fishing  up  to  par,  still 
there  is  no  greater  thrill  than  landing  an  old 
time  native  trout.  Certainly  the  welcome 
appearance  of  these  hatchery- reared  brown 
and  rainbow  trout  has  not  affected  the  native 
trout  population  to  any  great  extent,  but  un- 
less something  is  done  to  give  these  stream - 
bred  little  warriors  the  break  they  justly 
deserve,  it  appears  as  if  they  may  someday 
joint  the  rosters  of  the  extinct  with  the 
passenger  pigeon  and  the  dodo  bird. 

Our  native  eastern  brook  trout — Salvel- 
inus  fontinalis — has  a range  that  takes  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  lower  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, eastward  through  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  England  and  parts  of  Virginia. 
Many  old-timers  still  remember  the  days 
when  a cane  pole,  a hook  and  line  and  a 
can  of  worms  would  bring  in  a basketfuli 
of  these  be-speckled  fighters,  but  the  in- 
roads of  civilization  brought  pollution,  roads, 
deforestation,  and  erosion.  The  ibrook  trout, 
like  Dan’l  Boone,  needs  plenty  of  elbow 
room,  and  consequently  retreated  to  'the  yet 
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Mrs.  J.  Roy  Smith  of  Potters  Mills,  and  32" 
water  snake  she  killed  with  12"  Brown  Trout 
partly  swallowed. 


untouched  frontiers.  Good  brook  trout  fish- 
ing is  yet  to  be  had  in  many  of  the  little 
fished  streams  of  Centre,  Elk,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Lycoming  Counties  especially,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  hard-to-reach  corners  of 
other  counties.  Unless  an  unexpected  horde 
of  fishermen  invade  these  wild  sanctuaries, 
good  brook  trout  fishing  will  remain  for 
the  man  who  braves  the  miles  of  unpaved 
roads  and  wild  mountain  country. 

The  very  nature  of  the  trout  itself  has 
not  done  him  much  good  in  his  fight  for 
survival.  The  brookie  is  a set-up  for  a 
hookful  of  angle  worms,  and  in  late  season 
they’ll  strike  at  anything  that  hits  the  water. 
But  to  those  who  thrill  to  the  quest  for  fight- 
ing trout,  there  is  no  fishing  in  the  world 
like  native  brookies.  Speckled  trout,  moun- 
tain trout,  squaretail,  native,  whatever  you 
call  him,  he’s  the  aristocrat  of  the  stream. 
The  brook  trout  is  probably  the  best  known 
fresh-water  game  fish  in  all  the  world,  and 
is  the  favorite  quarry  of  more  confirmed 
anglers  than  any  other  fish  attracts.  The 
most  beautiful,  active,  and  widely  distributed 
American  trout,  he  spawns  in  the  fall  when 
the  water  is  colder,  working  up  into  the 
smaller  tributaries  to  deposit  the  eggs  which 
hatch  the  following  spring.  His  rich,  mottled 
brown  back,  ruby  studded  sides,  and  snow 
white  undersides  have  inspired  more  artists 
to  paint  him  than  any  other  fish  that  swims. 

Picture  a thin  silver  ribbon  of  dashing 
white  water  cascading  over  rocky  ledges, 
swirling  in  deep  foam-flecked  pools,  charg- 
ing down  wild  ravines.  Keep  back,  out  of 
sight,  for  these  wary  little  fighters  will  flash 
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into  their  underwater  retreats  in  an  instant 
if  you  show  yourself.  It’s  mid-season,  and 
we’re  fishing  a number  14  dry  fly;  black 
gnat  or  gray  hackle  is  the  best  pattern.  Now 
we  work  out  a few  feet  of  line  and  shoot  it 
over  the  pool.  The  fly  lights  softly  on  the 
surface,  and  a dark  shadow  rises  slowly 
from  the  shaded  depths,  watching  it  in- 
tently. You  raise  the  rod  tip,  bringing  the 
fly  across  the  surface  in  erratic  jerks.  Then 


Two  young  anglers  try  their  luck  In  the  Rays- 
town  Branch,  while  little  sister  looks  on  ap- 
provingly. 


wham!  ...  he  jumps  clear  of  the  surface, 
grabs  it  up,  and  turns  back  to  the  recesses 
of  the  pool.  You  snub  him  quickly  with 
an  expert  flick  of  the  wrist,  and  swoosh! 
. . . he’s  off  for  the  bottom  in  a determined 
power  dive.  A flash  of  color  and  a smother 
of  foam  as  the  spotted  trout  takes  to  the  air 
now,  fighting  for  his  life  with  a strength 
bred  in  the  ice  cold  rushing  water.  But  the 
constant  strain  proves  more  than  a match 
for  him,  and  we  soon  see  -the  delicate  pink 
of  his  belly.  Slowly  and  carefully  we  bring 
him  to  the  net,  head  still  shaking,  mottled 
tail  still  churning.  Ah,  but  now  he’s  in, 
flopping  and  squirming.  Now,  Mister,  you 
can  say  you’ve  caught  a trout.  Look  at 
him,  ice  cold  and  quivering.  No  picture 
trout  this,  but  a masterpiece  of  nature’s  ar- 
tistry, shimmering  with  life.  Admire  the 
delicate,  rich  coloration,  the  olive  brown 
mottled  back,  the  -blue-ringed  blood  red 
dots,  like  shimmering  rubies  set  in  a silvery 
blue  velvet. 

Now  you  know  why  these  gorgeous  little 
isolationists  are  called  the  most  beautiful 


of  all  fish.  Lay  him  in  your  fern  lined  creel, 
but  the  color  will  soon  fade.  You  can  never 
duplicate  that  fading  lovliness  with  your 
words  or  paints.  Only  Mother  Nature  can 
create  these  little  gems,  each  little  warrior 
a masterpiece  of  her  craftsmanship.  The 
joy  of  bringing  one  of  these  “wild  ones”  to 
net  has  a thrill  all  it’s  own,  and  the  brookie 
has  carved  for  himself  a place  in  -the  fly 
fisherman’s  heart  that  the  tenacious  brownie 
or  spectacular  rainbow  can  never  hope  to 
attain. 

The  native  brookie  has  a pedigree  that 
gees  back  further  than  Columbus,  he’s  an 
aristocrat  in  his  own  right,  and  to  the  angler 
who  shares  easy  access  to  a shaded  stream 
inhabited  by  native  squaretails  I can  only 
say,  Mister,  yo-ur  a lucky  stiff. 


ROD  AND  GUN 

By  OLD  SPORT 

Plans  jor  Club  House 

The  Centre  County  Hunters  and  Anglers 
met  recently  in  Bellefonte  and  made  plans 
to  do  something  that  should  make  all  sports- 
men in  that  area  happy — namely,  they 
planned  to  build  a club  house. 

The  proposed  -building  site  has  14  acres 
of  ground  which  will  be  made  into  outdoor 
rifle  ranges,  skeet  ranges,  archery  ranges  and 
pens  to  raise  pheasants  for  stocking.  There 
is  a stream  running  through  the  property 
and  fly  and  bait  casting  events  will  be  held. 

This  club  house  seems  to  us  to  be  just 
what  this  county  needs,  a place  where  all 
the  hunters  and  anglers  for  miles  around 
can  go  whenever  they  feel  like  swapping 
yams,  doing  a little  shooting,  practice  fly 
casting  or  just  plain  loafing  in  an  outdoor 
atmosphere.  The  possibilities  for  a good 
time  are  unlimited  with  a club  house! 

A Check  on  the  Suckers 

One  Saturday  afternoon  we  got  out  our 
fishing  rod,  picked  up  some  worms  from 
under  a manure  pile  and  went  to  Oak  Hall 
to  see  how  the  suckers  were  biting.  We 
set  up  our  rods,  built  a fire  and  settled  down 
for  a nice  peaceful  afternoon. 

After  a while  we  noticed  a squirrel  in  a 
tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The 
little  critter  ran  down  the  tree  and  picked 
up  a leaf.  He  took  the  leaf  up  to  a hole  in 
the  tree  and  stuffed  it  in  a hole.  He  did 
this  three  times  when  the  third  time  he 
dropped  the  leaf. 

The  squirrel  watched  it  flutter  to  the  ground 
and  you  could  imagine  what  he  was  think- 
ing. Instead  of  going  back  down  to  the 
ground  to  get  another  leaf  he  looked  around 
the  tree  and  seeing  leaves  still  on  the  tree, 
got  one  of  these.  Then  he  looked  around 
some  more  until  he  spied  more  leaves.  After 
he  had  enough  leaves  to  suit  him  he  cut  a 
small  twig  and  put  it  in  the  hole.  He  cut 
four  twigs  and  then  went  in  the  hole  him- 
self. 

A Good  Carpenter 

We  refer  to  the  wdld  creatures  as  dumb 
animals  but  that  squirrel  looked  like  a pretty 
good  carpenter  to  us.  At  least  he  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  seemed  to  be  pretty  smart 
about  the  way  he  gathered  it. 

As  for  the  fishing  we  caught  a brook  trout 
about  10  inches  long  which  we  informed 
we’d  be  back  for  on  April  15. 


Shirley  J.  Orndorff  of  McKees  Rocks,  age  11, 
with  nice  Rainbow  taken  from  Dunbar  Creek 
in  Fayette  Co. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  POOL 

A real  invitation, 

Poured  out,  as  it  seems, 

Out  of  the  everywhere 
Into  the  streams, 

Calls  me,  Pennsylvania, 

Right  out  of  my  den 
And  back  to  my  fishing 
And  wishing  again. 

I fish  and  I wish, 

And  my  wishing  comes  true 
When  I feel  the  old  thrill 
Of  a nibble  or  two, 

And  again  I am  thankful 
For  each  fishing  treat 
That  an  old  fishing  guy 
Is  allowed  to  repeat. 

After  I practice 
Awhile  I will  try 
For  that  over-grown, 
Red-speckled  beauty,  so  I 
Can  show  to  the  lady 
Who  finally  caught  me 
The  trout  she  has 
Patiently  waited  to  see. 

Should  a shadow  of  doubt 
In  her  mind  still  remain, 

That  red-speckled  beauty 

Will  help  to  explain 

Why  I am  compelled 

To  respond  to  the  call 

Of  the  brookies,  the  brownies. 

The  rainbows,  and  all. 

For  the  call  of  the  pool, 

With  a true  teasing  art, 

Coaxingly  coos  round 
The  ears  of  my  heart, 

And  when  it  calls  me 
To  a new  fishing  thrill, 

I’m  a right  snappy 
Old  happy  gay  daffodil. 

— F.  Judson  Sewall. 


Mother:  “So  you’re  not  afraid  to  go  to  the 
hospital — that’s  a good  little  boy.” 

L.  B.:  “But  I ain’t  gonna  let  ’em  palm 
off  a baby  on  -me  like  they  did  you — I 
wanna  pup!” 


JUNE 
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NIGHT  FISHING  THRILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

to  drop  his  hook  in  the  narrow  waterways 
(between  the  lily  fronds. 

We  had  our  fill  of  this  kind  of  fishing 
(before  noon  and  decided  to  have  a try 
at  Pine  Creek  in  the  afternoon.  We  found 
the  creek  slightly  muddy  from  a heavy 
thunder  shower  upstream  just  before  dawn 
so  our  catches  there  were  confined  to  more 
catfish  and  a few  large  suckers. 

However,  those  were  the  days  when  Pine 
Creek  yielded  heavy  bass  and  long  pike  in 
profusion,  and  many  a nice  catch  of  these 
fish  we  made  later  that  summer  after  the 
season  had  opened. 


SOME  FLIES  FOR  BASS  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  6 ) 
stock.  My  first  cast  was  about  3 feet  to 
the  left  of  the  bass  and  I could  see  his  wake 
as  he  rushed  for  the  fly.  I struck  just  at  the 
right  time.  Out  of  the  water  he  came  with 
a rush,  by  far  the  best  bass  ever  to  take 
my  flies.  Back  in  the  water  he  headed  di- 
rectly toward  me.  Stripping  line  as  fast 
as  I could,  I could  not  quite  keep  up  to  him. 
He  finally  jumped  and  threw  the  fly  not  four 
feet  from  my  boots.  I will  never  use  a 
barbless  hook  for  bass  again.  But  I knew 
now  that  I had  a good  clear  water  bass  fly. 

My  cast  of  three  flies  then  always  included 
this  green  winged  fly.  I knew  it  to  be  good 
and  if  another  type  of  fly  took  bass  as  first 
or  second  dropper  then  it  received  a perma- 
nent place  in  my  fly  book  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  assure  a days  fishing  even  if  a 
dead  walnut  tree  did  interfere  with  my  back 
cast. 

In  order  to  test  the  fish-taking  ability  of 
the  black  body,  other  flies  were  tied  up, 
using  other  color  combinations  in  wings  and 
tails.  Most  of  these  trial  flies  met  only  in- 
different success.  One  fly  however  stood  out 
above  all  others.  It  was  merely  a Mickey 
Finn  with  a black  chenille  body.  It  works 
much  better  in  the  local  streams  than  a 
straight  Mickey  Finn. 

One  day,  during  late  summer,  I was  fish- 
ing a favorite  stretch  of  water.  The  stream 
was  just  clearing  after  a rain.  The  water 
was  milky  with  a slight  yellow  cast.  My 
black  bodied  flies  were  almost  useless,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  be  lost  by  trying  other 
patterns.  With  an  idea  to  improve  the  light 
gathering  ability  of  the  flies.  I tied  on  a 
silver  Doctor  on  the  end  of  the  leader.  A 
green  wing  on  first  dropper  and  a Blue  Jay 
with  a silver  body  and  red  tag  for  the 
second  dropper.  I immediately  began  to 
take  bass.  Most  of  the  strikes  were  on  the 
Silver  Doctor.  But  some  of  the  bass  struck 
the  Blue  Jay.  One  peculiar  thing  happened 
that  day.  I had  a double  catch  of  bass  on 
the  two  end  flies  and  as  I was  attempting 
to  net  them  one  bass  tore  loose  from  the 
second  dropper.  On  my  next  cast  in  the 
same  location  I hooked  and  landed  another 
bass.  As  I was  taking  the  hook  out  of  his 
mouth  I noticed  that  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  was  freshly  tom.  I believe  that  this 
was  the  same  bass  that  tore  loose  only  a 
minute  before. 

That  night  as  I was  trying  to  analyze  the 
day’s  results,  I remembered  an  experience 
of  E.  R.  Hewitt  and  told  by  him  in  his  book, 
Secrets  of  the  Salmon.  Mr.  Hewitt  had 
used  silver  tinsel  as  hackle  on  Salmon  Flies 
with  great  success.  If  it  worked  on  Salmon, 
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why  not  Black  Bass?  The  fly  I cooked  up 
was  a combination  Silver  Doctor — Blue  Jay 
and  Hewitt’s  Christmas  Tree.  The  hook 
used  was  a 6 x long  shank  xlO  light  wire. 
Tail  yellow  crest  Golden  pheasant,  Butt  Red 
Chenille,  Body  Silver,  under  hackle  Blue, 
Wings — Yellow  crest  Golden  Pheasant — 
Orange  and  Black  Golden  Pheasant  Tippet — 
Red — White — and  Brown  Bucktail.  On  the 
under  side  as  top  hackle  I added  fine  Silver 
Tinsel  tied  streamer,  about  1%  inches  long. 

My  next  try  with  the  Silver  Doctor  was 
in  slightly  muddy  water  and  in  one  shallow 
hole  I took  three  legal  size  bass,  liberated 
two  that  were  just  under  size  and  missed 
a grand  fish.  With  this  fly  I took  that  day 
5 bass  that  averaged  a pound  and  a half. 
Hooked  and  lost  one  that  looked  good  to 
me.  I did  not  count  the  under  sized  bass 
taken  but  there  were  quite  a number. 

The  tinsel  hackle  proved  such  a success 
that  I tried  it  out  on  other  patterns.  I put 
silver  tinsel  on  the  Green  wing  Fly.  Gold 
tinsel  on  the  Mickey  Finn.  In  milky  slightly 
colored  water  these  flies  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  Silver  Doctor  still  had  the 
best  fish  taking  ability  but  the  Mickey  Finn 
took  larger  fish.  The  green  wing  trailed  a 
poor  third.  However,  as  the  water  cleared 
the  Silver  Doctor  and  the  Mickey  Finn 
dropped  off  in  fish  taking  ability  and  the 
Green  Wing  took  over. 

One  serious  disadvantage  of  the  tinsel 
hackle  is  that  it  mats  up  quickly.  When 
matted  it  loses  its  light-gathering  ability 
and  with  it  the  fish-taking  qualities.  All 
the  flies  except  the  Silver  Doctor  are  easily 
made  and  a generous  supply  should  be  car- 
ried in  order  to  assure  a good  day’s  sport. 
The  Silver  Doctor  is  a difficult  fly  to  make 
and  as  the  tinsel  is  'the  only  part  of  it  that 
isn’t  durable  the  fly  is  finished  including 
the  head  before  the  tinsel  is  put  on.  Then 
the  tinsel  is  tied  on  with  a different  colored 
■thread.  When  matted  it  'is  easily  replaced 
by  cutting  the  thread  holding  it  and  so  re- 


OH  MY!  — OH  MY! 

Exclaims  little  fellow  as  he  looks  on  fine  trout 
about  to  be  placed  in  the  Wissihickon. 


place  the  tinsel  without  disturbing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fly.  Such  a replacement  can 
be  made  four  or  five  times  before  the  fly 
is  worn  out. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  flies 
mentioned  in  this  article  are  the  only  bass 
flies  used  by  the  writer.  I usually  carry 
every  well  known  and  time  tested  pattern. 
They  don’t  weigh  much  and  there  are  times 
when  they  save  the  day  when  the  favored 
patterns  fail  to  produce. 

This  article  is  offered  in  order  to  create  a 
more  lively  interest  in  fly  fishing  for  bass. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  are  any  of  the  flies  men- 
tioned original  creations.  They  are  merely 
changes  in  well  known  fly  patterns,  some  of 
which  are  over  100  years  old  and  they 
should  be  called  by  their  original  names. 
There  is  still  so  much  to  be  learned  about 
Bass  Flies  and  so  little  time  in  one’s  life- 
time to  do  it,  that  no  one  man  can  hope 
to  learn  it  all.  It  can  only  be  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  fly  fishermen  working 
together  that  existing  fly  patterns  can  be 
improved. 


The  companionship  of  father-son  out  fishing 
is  GREAT!  One  never  knows  the  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  a little  fellow  ‘out  fish’n’  with  his  dad. 


BROWN  TROUT  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Color  of  brown  trout,  like  the  brook’s, 
varies  greatly  with  locality.  Here  the  brown 
has  red  spots,  larger  .and  less  brilliant  than 
the  brook’s,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  additional  presence  of  black  spots. 
The  brown’s  scales,  though  small,  are  plainly 
visible;  the  brook’s  are  miscroscopie,  hardly 
visible.  The  brown’s  body  is  rounder  and 
more  compressed. 

In  living  habits  the  two  species  are  far 
apart.  The  brown,  hardier  and  better  adapted 
to  difficult  stream  conditions,  can  live  in 
warmer  and  less  pure  water.  It  survives 
temperatures  up  to  81  degrees,  actually 
thrives  better  in  somewhat  warmer  water 
than  very  cold.  The  brook  likes  cold,  tur- 
bulent 'Upstream  waters,  does  not  tolerate 
temperatures  above  75  degrees. 

Though  a bit  moody,  the  brown  is  a 
constant  surface  feeder  and,  consequently 
a good  fly  fish.  Its  average  size  runs  from 
about  12  ounces  to  a pound.  A 39%  pounder, 
largest  ever  taken  with  rod  and  reel,  was 
caught  ’way  back  in  1866  at  Loch  Awe, 
Scotland.  Tops  for  the  U.  S.  is  not  definitely 
known,  the  best  on  record  being  17% 
pounds. 


“SEE,  1 TOLD  YOU  TIIE  ‘OLD  GIRL’  WOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  LEARN  T WAS  GOING  FISHING  WITH  YOU.” 


OUT  FISHIN’ 

A feller  isn’t  thinkin’  mean 
Out  fishin’; 

His  thoughts  are  mostly  good  and  clean. 
Out  fishin’; 

He  does  not  knock  his  fellow  men, 

Or  harbor  any  grudges  then; 

A feller’s  at  his  finest  when 
Out  fishin’;  r 

A feller’s  glad  to  be  a friend, 

Out  fishin’; 

The  brotherhood  of  rod  and  line 

An’  sky  and  stream  is  always  fine; 

Men  come  real  close  to  God’s  design. 

Out  fishin’; 

A feller  isn’t  plotting  schemes, 

Out  fishin’; 

He’s  only  busy  with  his  dreams, 

Out  fishin’: 

His  livery  is  a coat  of  tan. 

His  creed  to  do  the  best  he  can. 

A feller’s  always  mostly  man, 

Out  fishin’; 

— Unknown 
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EDITORIAL 


J.  Alien  Barrett 


As  in  the  course  of  all  things  there  arrives  a time  when  one’s 
visit  must  also  come  to  an  end! 

I shall  forever  cherish  the  friendliness  of  the  readers  of  The 
Angler  with  whom  I so  much  enjoyed  these  little  monthly  visits 
during  the  past  twenty-two  months.  It  has  been  a pleasure, 
indeed  I assure  you  and  while  the  time  now  arrives  to  bid  you 
farewell,  I do  so  in  the  spirit  of  gracious  appreciation  of  your 
good  sportsmanship  and  patience  in  these  days  of  hectic  prior- 
ities, shortages  and  difficulties. 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  enjoys  a national  reputation  for 
its  diversified  copy  and  presentation  and  it  is  all  because  of 
your  good  cooperation.  I trust  that  you  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute and  thus  help  make  it  a still  better  sports  magazine  as 
time  goes  on. 

Yes! — and  to  you  fine  fellows  joined  up  with  the  many  sports- 
mans clubs  throughout  the  state  and  with  whom  I have  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  visiting  and  discussing  the  problems  and 
fishing  topics  so  close  to  us  all,  it  has  been  a delightful  associa- 
tion; one  which  I trust  will  forever  remain  with  us. 

Be  seeing  you  again  some  time,  I hope! 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Allen  Barrett,  Editor. 


CONSERVATION  BEGINS  AT  HOME 
By  Lou  Klewer 
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The  Darter:  Bass  Catcher 

THIS  IS  A LURE  FOR  EVERY  PLUG  CASTER— IT  COMBINES  SURFACE  AND 
UNDER  WATER  ACTION  AND  REALLY  TAKES  SMALL-MOUTHS 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


Dick  Fortney 


A MONG  ail  the  types  of  plugs  which  are 

* made  for  use  with  the  casting  rod,  there 
is  one  which  stands  out  as  a killing  lure 
for  the  small -mouth  black  bass.  It  is  the 
darter. 

Yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  of  these 
plugs  are  to  be  found  in  the  tackle  boxes 
of  Pennsylvania  anglers.  And  it  is  equally 
surprising  to  observe  how  few  of  those  who 
own  darters  know  how  to  use  them  properly. 

Actually,  the  darter  is  a double  action 
plug. 

It  was  built  especially  as  a surface  lure, 
intended  to  'be  brought  to  life  with  sharp 
twitches  of  the  casting  rod,  and  allowed  to 
rest  quietly  on  the  surface — like  a tired  frog 
or  a dying  minnow — between  twitches. 

But  it  also  is  an  underwater  lure.  When 
reeled  in  swiftly,  it  travels  a couple  of  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  darting 
from  side  to  side  with  a most  realistic 
action. 

Sometimes  these  two  types  of  action  work 
together  to  give  the  plug  caster  a most  in- 
teresting time  of  it.  The  illustration  that 
follows  brings  out  this  point  and  offers  a 
moral.  It  is  this:  Mix  up  the  methods  of 
firfiing  with  the  darter  plug. 

It  was  a late  afternoon  on  a good  bass 
creek,  and  the  darter  was  brought  into  use 
because  a couple  of  bass  had  begun  to  feed 
on  the  surface  in  a bit  of  rather  Shallow 
water. 

Two  nice  small -mouths  were  taken  in  a 
short  time,  each  one  rising  to  the  surface 
and  seizing  the  darter  after  it  had  been 
twitched  a couple  of  times  in  their  vicinity. 

But  the  commotion  of  these  strikes  seemed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  feeding  activity  of  other 
ifish  in  that  piece  of  water.  Half  a dozen 
casts  with  the  darter  brought  no  results. 

To  change  lures  was  obviously  the  next 
step  and,  wishing  to  lose  no  time,  I began 
reeling  in  the  darter  as  fast  as  I could. 

Then  it  happened. 

There  was  a hard  smash,  and  the  rod 
trobbed  to  the  resistance  of  a good  fish.  It 
was  a walleyed  pike  a bit  over  two  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  around  five  pounds. 

This  fish  had  the  whole  plug  in  its  mouth, 
and  the  hooks  were  so  deeply  inbedded  in 
the  flesh  that  they  had  to  be  cut  out. 

There  was  no  question  the  walleye  took 
the  plug  with  every  intention  of  devouring 


what  it  thought  was  a fat  minnow  swim- 
ming within  its  reach. 

Most  plugs  of  the  darter  type  are  made 
in  two  sizes.  The  smaller  of  the  two  is 
preferred,  simply  because  it  makes  less  dis- 
turbance when  it  alights  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Lack  of  weight  does  not  make 
the  darter  difficult  to  cast,  for  this  kind  of 
plug  has  the  shape  of  a fat  cigar  and  conse- 
quently very  little  wind  resistance. 

When  it  is  fished  as  a surface  lure,  the 
darter  should  be  allowed  to  rest  quietly 
a few  seconds  before  the  retrieve  is  begun. 
But  in  manipulating  the  rod  to  make  /the 
plug  dart  on  the  surface  the  angler  must 
use  an  easy  hand.  The  lime  should  not  be 
dragged  on  the  surface.  Rather,  the  ob- 
jective is  to  make  it  quiver  and  tremble 
while  scarcely  moving  out  of  its  stationary 
position. 

' After  twitching  the  plug,  the  angler  should 
again  let  it  rest  quietly  a few  seconds,  then 
move  the  plug  a couple  of  feet  closer  by 
raising  the  tin  of  the  rod  and  reeling  in  line 


to  prevent  slack.  Once  again  the  darter 
should  rest  quietly.  Then  it  can  be  twitched 
and  reeled  in  a couple  of  feet  again. 

There’s  a trick,  too,  to  using  the  darter 
as  an  underwater  lure.  True,  it  has  a great 
action  when  simply  reeled  swiftly  through 
the  water.  (The  faster  it  is  reeled,  the 
deeper  it  will  travel,  by  the  way.)  But 
simply  reeling  the  plug  until  it  travels  across 
a stretch  of  water  back  to  the  rod  tip  is 
not  the  whole  technique. 

About  every  ten  feet  the  plug  moves 
through  the  water  the  angler  should  stop 
the  reel.  The  darter  will  stop,  then  “swim” 
up  to  the  surface,  emerging  into  the  air  with 
a little  heave  of  the  water.  A strike  at 
this  exact  point  is  not  unusual. 

The  darter  is  not  a deep  water  plug  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  is  primarily  a surface 
lure.  Secondly,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reel 
it  swiftly  enough  to  get  it  deeper  than  a 
couple  of  feet  under  the  surface. 

For  these  reasons,  'the  darter  should  be 
used  in  shallow  water,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  in  depth. 

Experience  has  Shown  the  darter  also  to 
be  an  excellent  plug  for  fishing  close  along 
the  shore  of  a stream.  I fished  with  this 
plug  one  afternoon  at  a stream  pool  in  the 
middle  of  which  a small  island  of  gravel 
was  situated.  I cast  a bit  farther  than  I 


had  planned,  and  the  plug  alighted  on  this 
island. 

To  avoid  snagging,  the  plug  was  worked 
gently,  and  finally  it  plopped  off  a small 
stone  into  the  water  just  along  the  island. 

A peach  of  a bass  took  it  with  one  rush 
and  was  solidly  hooked.  The  water  was 
not  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth. 

Since  that  time  I have  had  plenty  of 
action  with  the  darter  in  the  shore-line 
shallows. 

This  plug,  incidentally,  is  good  for  night 
fishing  too. 

It  is  made  in  a wide  variety  of  color  pat- 
terns, but  my  own  preference  is  the  frog 
finish. 

The  darter,  like  most  other  surface  plugs, 
is  not  a good  lure  in  rough  water.  The 
reason  is  that  the  proper  action  of  the  plug 
cannot  be  brought  out  unless  the  water  is 
comparatively  calm.  If  it  is  used  under 
windy  conditions,  it  should  be  kept  Tinder 
the  surface.  Likewise,  strong  stream  cur  - 
rents  should  be  avoided. 


A few  tackle  hints  are  appropriate. 

Any  ordinary  casting  rod  is  strong  enough 
to  handle  this  comparatively  light  lure.  But 
the  line  should  be  as  light  as  is  safe,  be- 
cause a light  line  makes  it  easier  to  achieve 
just  the  right  amount  of  action.  A leader 
six  or  eight  feet  long  is  recommended. 

To  guide  the  angler  who  has  not  used 
the  darter  there  follows  a list  of  outstand- 
ing lures  of  this  type. 

My  own  favorite  is  the  darter  of  the 
Creek  Chub  Bait  Company.  It  is  made  in 
two  sizes.  Preferred  is  the  darter  weighing 
three-eighths  of  an  ounce  and  having  a 
length  of  three  inches.  The  larger  size 
weighs  one-half  an  ounce  and  is  three  and 
three-quarters  inches  in  length.  But  don’t 
be  misled.  That  eighth  of  an  ounce  in 
weight  makes  a whale  of  a difference  some- 
times. 

Heddon  manufactures  the  Zara-Spook. 
This  plug  is  built  with  a notched  head  that 
causes  it,  when  jerked  sharply,  to  dive  into 
the  water,  dart  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
then  jump  back  to  the  surface.  It  also 
is  made  in  two  sizes.  One  weighs  four- 
fifths  of  an  ounce  and  is  four  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  length.  A smaller  model 
weighs  three-fifths  of  an  ounce  and  is  three 
and  one-eighth  inches  long. 
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CREEK  CHUB  DARTER 


Pflueger  offers  the  Pal-O-Mine,  one  model 
jointed  in  the  middle  and  the  other  plain. 
This  darter  has  a metal  diving  plane  on  the 
head,  giving  it  a distinctive  wiggle  when 
it  is  retrieved  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  South  Bend  contribution  to  the  darter 
family  is  the  Bass-Oreno.  This  plug  is  only 
about  half  as  long  as  other  darters,  and  it 
is  produced  in  two  dozen  color  combina- 
tions. It  is  extremely  light,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  head  of  the  lure  makes  it 
possible  to  cause  it  to  burble  realistically 
when  jerked  sharply.  Under  water  it  has 
an  extremely  fast  side-to-side  motion.  It  is 
made  in  three  weights:  Three-eighths  ounce, 
one-half  ounce,  and  three-quarters  ounce. 

Shakespeare  produces  the  Jerkin,  a popper 


Use  of  the  casting  rod  in  trout  fishing  is 
not  generally  popular  in  the  East,  but  it  has 
been  well  developed  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country.  There  spoons  and  the  smallest 
sizes  of  underwater  plugs  are  used. 

Bring  the  spinner  and  fly  entirely  to  the 


on  the  surface  and  with  a wide  darting 
action  with  straight  reeling.  It  is  four  inches 
long  and  weighs  three-fifths  of  an  ounce. 
The  light  plug  devotee  can  buy  the  Jerkin 
Junior,  which  is  three  inches  long  and 
weighs  one-half  an  ounce. 

There  are  other  darters  on  the  market, 
of  course.  These  are  types  from  some  of 
the  leading  plug  manufacturers. 

But  a final  word  of  caution:  Never  buy 
any  darter  unless  it  bears  the  name  of  a 
reliable  manufacturer.  There  are  imitations 
on  the  market,  sold  often  at  only  half  the 
cost  of  the  big  name  plugs,  but  the  angler 
Who  buys  one  usually  finds  that  it  simply 
will  not  produce  the  action — or  the  fish — 
he  expects. 


surface  of  the  water  before  lifting  the  line 
for  a new  cast.  A severe  strain  will  be  put 
on  the  rod  if  the  spinner  is  brought  up 
too  quickly  from  any  great  depth  in  the 

water. 


Approximately  8,000  fish  were  netted  in 
the  Berks  county  prison  farm  dam  and 
restocked  in  three  bodies  of  water  open  to 
public  fishing  by  more  than  150  members 
of  organized  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

The  haul  included  all  species  of  warm 
water  fish  native  to  Berks  County  with  the 
exception  of  carp,  William  E.  Wounderly, 
Berks  fish  warden,  said.  The  fish  were 
placed  in  the  Tulpehocken  Creek,  Boulder 
Lake,  in  the  South  Mountains  near  Weraers- 
ville,  and  the  County  Home  dam,  near  Shill- 
ington,  by  members  of  the  Berks  County 
Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League;  Northkill 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Northwestern  Berks  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  and  Lebanon  Valley  Sports- 
men’s Association. 

The  dam  was  drained  despite  a downpour 
of  rain  which  threatened  to  halt  the  project, 
and  closed  following  the  net  hauls. 


Poison  Sprays  Kill  Many  Fish 

Farmers  who  flush  out  the  tanks 
of  their  farm  sprayers  and  dump 
the  residue  into  the  small  streams 
are  warned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice. The  warning  followed  an  in-  j 
vestigation  into  the  killing  of  several 
hundred  fish  in  Frantz’s  run,  a tribu- 
tary of  Pequea  creek  near  Gap. 

The  investigation,  which  was  made 
by  Robert  M.  Greener,  state  fish  war- 
den for  Lancaster  county,  indicated 
that  the  fish  had  been  killed  by  poison 
dumped  into  the  stream.  He  also 
found  that  many  solutions  used  in 
spraying  crops  are  extremely  poison- 
ous to  fish  and  when  they  are  dumped 
into  streams  they  invariably  result  in 
the  death  of  large  numbers  of  fish. 

The  law  provides  a penalty  of  $100 
fine  for  pollution  of  streams. 


NEW  HOPE’S  SPORTSMEN  PLAN 
TO  INCORPORATE 

Looking  toward  the  incorporation  of  the 
organization,  the  New  Hope  Fish,  Game 
and  Forestry  Protective  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  the  recreation  center,  named 
five  incorporators.  With  the  incorporation 
of  the  association,  the  name  will  be  changed 
from  the  New  Hope  Fish,  Game  and  For- 
estry Protective  Association  to  the  New 
Hope  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

Incorporators  named  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  48  members  and  which 
was  in  charge  of  the  president,  H.  Lee 
Jones,  are  Chester  A.  Magill,  Harper  Atkin- 
son, Donald  E.  DeLacey,  Clyde  M.  Davis 
and  George  H.  Ely. 


White  clothing  will  reduce  your  chances 
of  catching  trout  while  wading  a stream. 
This  is  because  the  white  shows  up  plainly 
against  the  dark  background  of  trees  and 
underbrush  and  frightens  the  fish.  Dark 
colors  definitely  are  best  for  shirt  and 
trousers. 
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Pennsylvania  Stream  Clearance! 

Beach  Heads  Fan-Out  As  Big  State  Program  Gathers  Impetus 


P FFECTS  of  the  stream  clearance  pro- 
gram  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board 
are  already  'being  felt  to  a marked  degree 
by  dredgers  of  coal  from  the  rivers  and 
their  tributaries,  a partial  survey  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Harry  W.  Weest,  Health 
Secretary  and  Sanitary  Water  Board  Chair- 
man, discloses.  It  is  indicated  that  the 
amount  of  coal  entering  the  Streams  from 
anthracite  collieries  has  been  so  greatly 
decreased  over  the  past  year  as  to  cause 
many  of  the  dredgers  to  be  looking  to  the 
day  when  the  swan  song  will  be  sung  for 
that  long-established  method  of  procuring 
coal  for  industrial  uses. 

The  survey  covers  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  its  tributaries.  A similar  survey  is 
under  way  in  the  Schuylkill  Basin,  which 
it  is  said  will  show  a far  greater  tonnage 
of  coal  which  formerly  went  to  the  streams 
now  being  kept  from  the  public  waters  as 
a result  of  various  systems  already  in  use 
at  the  collieries  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  coal  and  the  diversion  of 
silt. 

The  most  pronounced  example  in  the 
Susquehanna  Basin  of  the  mounting  suc- 
cess of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  program 
to  prevent  stream  pollution  is  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company 
which  for  many  years  has  depended  en- 
tirely upon  river  coal  for  the  operation  of 
its  two  plants  at  Harrisburg  and  the  one 
at  Millersburg.  Up  to  1940  each  of  the 
Harrisburg  plants  consumed  75,000  tons  of 
coal  a year,  all  of  which  was  dredged  from 
the  Susquehanna  over  a distance  of  18 
miles — six  miles  South  and  12  miles  North 
of  Harrisburg.  Present  consumption  of  coal 
at  one  of  the  Harrisburg  plants  is  180,000 
tons  and  at  the  other  plant,  140,000  tons  a 
year.  To  meet  that  requirement  as  much 
coal  as  formerly  is  dredged  from  the  river 
and  the  balance  is  mined  coal,  but  to  pro- 
cure that  quantity  of  dredged  coal  it  has 
been  necessary  to  extend  the  dredging  dist- 
ance from  18  miles  to  52  miles.  In  addition 
to  that  condition  the  quantity  is  procured 
only  because  the  company  has  lowered  the 
standard  of  dredged  coal  which  it  will 
accept.  It  was  previously  required  that  to 
meet  the  standard  not  more  than  65  percent 
of  the  coal  should  pass  through  a sixteenth 
of  an  inch  screen.  If  80  percent  of  the  coal 
now  passes  through  that  size  screen  it  is 
accepted. 

The  normal  consumption  of  coal  at  the 
Millersburg  power  station  is  about  100  tons 
a day,  all  of  which  had  been'  previously  pro- 
cured from  dredging  operations  and  from  a 
settling  dam  on  Wiconisco  Creek.  At  pres- 
ent, company  officials  have  stated,  coal 
from  dredging  and  from  the  dam  is  pro- 
cured in  uncertain  quantities  and  fresh 
mined  coal  is  now  being  largely  purchased 
for  the  operation  of  that  plant. 

Facing  the  ever- decreasing  supply  of  coal 
dredged  from  the  river,  the  company  has 
already  taken  steps  to  meet  the  situation. 
A railroad  siding  is  now  being  built  at  one 
•of  the  Harrisburg  plants  to  provide  for  the 


shipment  of  coal  from  the  collieries  and 
company  engineers  are  engaged  in  design- 
ing new  grates  for  the  furnaces  at  new 
power  stations  to  provide  for  the  burning 
of  a different  type  of  coal. 

All  dredging  operations  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  its  tributaries  are  finding  the 
coal  supply  diminishing  and  a number  of 
operators  are  anticipating  the  time  when 
it  will  no  longer  be  profitable  to  operate. 
A considerable  amount  of  coal  now  being 
procured  is  that  which  has  been  in  pockets 
aiong  the  streams  over  a long  period  of  time. 

The  Jonathan  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Phila., 
which  operated  10  dredging  plants  on  sev- 
eral tributaries,  testifies  to  the  outstanding 


success  of  the  stream  clearance  program, 
stating  “were  it  not  for  the  prevailing  high 
market  for  our  product  our  plants  would 
probably  now  be  closed.  Two  of  our  plants 
are  closed;  two  are  on  the  borderline  of 
abandonment;  and  the  other  six  are  drifting 
deeper  into  the  shadow  of  collapse,  which 
is  seemingly  only  a matter  of  months.  In 
our  30  years  of  operation  we  have  removed 
from  the  coal-bearing  streams  probably 
12  million  tons  of  material.” 

A plant  owned  by  Earl,  Malvin  and 
Charles  J.  Spade  on  the  Mahanog  Creek  is 
closed  at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
low  coal  supply.  The  brothers  took  over 
the  plant  in  1942  after  it  had  been  op- 
erated since  1913  by  their  father.  Oscar 
Hummel  operates  a plant  on  the  Mahanog 
Creek  and  his  production  has  been  cut  from 
an  average  of  75  tons  a day  to  less  than  half 
that  amount.  The  annual  production  is  off 


to  a greater  extent  because  the  period  of 
operation  during  the  year  has  been  reduced 
He  previously  dredged  coal  all  year  ex- 
cepting when  the  stream  was  frozen  but 
last  year  he  operated  only  about  eight 
months. 

In  all  instances  the  larger  sizes  of  coal 
are  available  only  in  limited  amounts.  At 
one  operation  10  tons  of  buckwheat  coal 
alone  was  dredged  but  now  only  an  aver- 
age of  two  tons  daily  is  procured.  The  dredg- 
ing of  No.  4 size  has  been  reduced  from 
50  tons  daily  to  about  15  tons.  At  another 
operation  about  300  tons  of  coal  was 
dredged  daily  and  that  production  has  been 
cut  to  a daily  haul  of  about  one-half  car. 


To  keep  that  plant  going  screenings  are 
bought  at  a mine  some  miles  distant,  hauled 
to  the  plant  and  processed  for  sale. 

The  reason  the  dredging  business  is  on 
the  skids  is  that  in  ever  increasing  amounts 
the  coal  and  silt  which  formerly  went  into 
the  streams  are  being  kept  out  by  the 
collieries  as  a result  of  the  vast  stream 
clearance  program  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  that  program  as 
relates  to  coal  mining  a number  of  collieries 
have  already  placed  reclamation  and  silt 
diversion  systems  in  operation  which  keep 
several  million  tons  of  coal  and  silt  Which 
formerly  went  to  the  streams  annually  from; 
going  to  those  waterways. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  stream 
anti-pollution  process  which  is  causing  the1 
fading  out  of  the  dredging  business,  is  that 
of  the  Treverton  Colliery  of  the  Stephens 


Clint  Ganster  Penna.  Game  Protector  finds  the  quietude  of  (Pishing  Creek  in  York  County 
vastly  different  from  the  thunder  and  smoke  of  Europe  from  where  he  returned  recently. 
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Coal  Co.  on  Zerbe  Run.  As  a result  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
to  clean  up  the  streams,  the  company  imme- 
diately with  the  aid  of  State  Department 
of  Health  Engineers,  began  to  plan  a sys- 
tem which  would  divert  their  wastes  from 
the  stream.  Tests  made  by  the  State  en- 
gineers showed  that  a considerable  amount 
of  the  coal  which  went  out  as  waste  could 
be  reclaimed  as  marketable  coal.  The  com- 
pany installed  a system  for  the  reclamation 
of  that  coal  and  also  constructed  a silt  dam 
to  which  that  waste  was  diverted.  Since  the 
system  was  placed  in  operation  the  company 
has  been  recovering  six  carloads,  or  300  tons 
a day  of  coal  which  formerly  went  to  the 
streams,  but  which  is  now  sold  at  the 
colliery.  The  silt  dam  covers  an  area  of 
about  13  acres.  The  silt,  with  the  water 
used  for  washing  the  coal  at  the  colliery, 
is  diverted  to  that  dam  where  the  silt 
settles  out  and  the  water  later  enters  the 
stream  as  a comparatively  clear  effluent. 

The  dam  was  placed  in  operation  last 
November  and  it  is  estimated,  now  contains 
approximately  150,000  tons  of  silt,  all  of 
which,  in  addition  to  the  300  tons  a day  of 
reclaimed  coal,  formerly  went  to  the  stream. 
The  colliery  operates  21  hours  a day.  The 
daily  production  is  10,000  tons,  5,000  tons  of 
which,  in  addition  to  the  reclaimed  coal, 
is  marketable.  During  the  winter  months 
a stock  pile  containing  55,000  tons  of  the 
reclaimed  coal  was  accumulated  and  that 
is  now  being  shipped  for  industrial  uses. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Dr.  Weest 
stated,  “this  is  only  a partial  survey  of 
one  phase  of  the  vast  stream  clearance  pro- 
gram of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  but  it 
gives  some  idea  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished. In  addition  to  the  coal  problem  as 
relates  to  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
there  is  heavy  pollution  by  other  industrial 
wastes  and  sewage  and  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  stream  clearance  undertaking  is 
not  one  to  'be  accomplished  within  a brief 
period.  It  must  be  further  realized  that  even 
when  practically  no  coal  and  silt  is  di- 
verted to  the  streams  the  waters  will  not 
become  clear  at  once  for  there  will  still 
remain  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  con- 
siderable culm,  accumulated  over  many 
years,  but  this  will  eventually  be  eliminated 
by  continued  dredging  and  freshets.  In  ex- 
ecuting its  program  with  every  possible  in- 
tensity, the  Board  is  greatly  encouraged 
over  the  fine  cooperation  being  given  by 
industry  and  municipalities,  which  assures 
success  for  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
far-reaching  efforts  ever  undertaken  by  this 
State — the  elimination  of  stream  pollution.’’ 


To  make  a camp  grill,  fill  an  old  bucket 
half  full  of  dry  sand,  and  soak  the  sand 
with  half  a gallon  of  gasoline.  Throw  a 
lighted  match  on  top  of  the  sand,  and  it  will 
bum  for  at  least  an  hour  with  a clean,  hot 
flame.  A grill  to  hold  pans  can  be  put  on 
top  of  the  bucket.  A draft  will  be  created 
by  a few  small  holes  drilled  in  the  sides 
of  the  pail  about  four  inches  below  rim. 


An  old  ice  dam  now  being  used  by  the  New- 
manstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  as  a trout  rearing 
pond. 


Please,  fellows,  for  your  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  fish,  go  easy  on  the 
bait  angling  this  year! 

Any  fisherman  who  has  spent  half  a day 
on  a trout  stream  since  April  15  realizes 
that  the  creeks  are  taking  a terrific  maul- 
ing this  season.  The  first  year  after  the 
war  was  certain  to  bring  out  a record  num- 
ber of  anglers.  But  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  total  this  season  is  greater  than 
even  in  pre-war  years. 

And,  unless  all  who  fish  co-operate  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  forage  in  the 
streams,  conditions  are  going  to  be  bad. 

Saving  Bait  No  Joke 

Don’t  laugh  at  the  warning  that  unbridled 
use  of  natural  bait  can  harm  a stream. 
There’s  no  argument  on  that  point.  Experts 
in  the  field  of  conservation  agree  that  a 
stream,  or  a part  of  it,  can  actually  be  de- 
populated of  fish  by  seining  out  the  min- 
nows, s tone -catfish,  and  helgrammites. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  fish  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania put  a strict  limit  on  the  number  of 
bait-fish  and  fish  bait  that  an  angler  may 
have  in  his  possession.  It  is  35  fish-bait 
(such  as  helgrammites)  or  35  of  bait-fish 
(minnows  and  stone-catfish)  or  50  mixed. 

That  provision  was  not  inserted  in  the 
law  just  to  make  a new  regulation  on  ang- 
ling. It  has  a definite  purpose. 

Natural  Food  Needed 

In  this  day,  when  fish  of  all  kinds  are 
heavily  stocked  in  our  streams,  often  with- 
out regard  to  their  capacity  to  support  more 
than  a limited  number  of  trout  and  bass, 
natural  food  is  vitally  important.  And  our 
game  fish  take  from  the  streams  the  very 
same  kinds  of  natural  food  that  anglers 
use  to  bait  their  hooks. 

It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  if  a 
section  of  stream  is  stripped  of  its  natural 
forage,  the  fish  will  either  move  out  of 
that  section  or,  if  remaining  there,  will  be 
stunted  in  growth. 

Furthermore,  fish  will  not  spawn  natur- 
ally in  a stream  where  there  is  a lack  of 
natural  food.  And  unless  fish  reproduce 
naturally,  there  is  no  end  to  this  business  of 


dumping  hatchery  trout  and  other  fish  into 
our  streams  year  after  year. 

How  Anglers  Can  Help 

How  can  anglers  help?  Well,  in  three 
reasonable  ways. 

First,  take  from  the  stream  only  enough 
to  fill  your  needs. 

The  law  says  you  can  have  35  stone- 
catfish  or  35  helgrammites,  or  50  of  a com- 
bination of  both,  in  your  possession  at  one 
time.  This  writer  has  done  a lot  of  bait 
angling  for  bass,  and  has  found  the  bass 
hitting  hard  many  a time,  but  he  never  yet 
had  need  of  three  dozen  pieces  of  bait.  So 
the  angler  can  take  less  than  the  law  allows, 
and  still  have  enough. 

Another  thing:  When  done  angling  for 

the  day,  put  the  bait  back  in  the  creek. 
If  you  carry  it  home,  intending  to  use  it  on 
a future  trip,  you’ll  probably  neglect  it  and 
let  it  die  anyway. 

Bait  Black  Market 

Secondly,  refuse  to  patronize  the  bait 
black  market. 

Some  men  and  a lot  of  small  boys  sell  it 
— usually  for  five  cents  a piece  still  take 
bait  from  the  streams  and — in  violation  of 
the  law.  They  do  it  because  anglers  will 
buy — either  being  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  get 
their  own.  If  you  and  all  your  brother 
anglers  refuse  to  buy  illegal  bait,  this  busi- 
ness will  wither  and  die. 

If  you  really  are  thinking  of  the  good  of 
angling,  report  to  a fish  warden  anybody 
who  bootlegs  bait.  You’ll  be  doing  us  all  a 
favor. 

Use  Artificial  Lures 

Third,  make  at  least  some  use  of  artificial 
lures. 

Admittedly,  bait  fishing  is  fun.  Often  fish 
are  in  such  a mood  that  bait  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  attract  them. 

But  it  also  is  a fact  that  many  fine  trout, 
bass,  and  pickerel  are  caught  on  flies,  plugs, 
spinners,  and  other  artificial  lures.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  use  them. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  those  who 
use  bait  exclusively  would,  instead,  use 
bait  on  one  trip  and  artificial  lures  the 
next! 
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BAMBOO  FLY  RODS  MAY  GIVE  WAY  TO 
RESIN-BONDED  GLASS  FIBER  PRODUCT 


If  you  have  proper  respect  for  a fine  fly  rod,  you’ll  shudder  when  you  see  what  these 
hoys  do  to  rods  you’d  love  to  own.  Janus  DeHamer  and  Don  Hellenga  calmly  watch  Loyal 
Ferris  sharpen  the  arc  and  increase  the  strain  on  a revolutionary  type  of  rod  far  beyond 
the  point  it  would  ever  be  put  to  in  the  hands  of  a skilled  angler.  The  rod  is  made  of 
Plaskon  coated  glass  fibers  around  a wooden  core.  “Lighter  and  stronger  than  bamboo,  they 
will  not  set,”  claims  the  Shakespeare  Company,  advising  that  they  will  be  on  the  market 
in  1947. 


Like  10  million  or  more  fellow  Americans 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Howald  likes  to  fish.  Fly 
fishing  is  his  special  hobby  and  when  the 
trout  season  opens  chances  are  about  100 
to  1 that  Dr.  Howald  will  be  found  whipping 
his  favorite  trout  stream  with  his  favorite 
flies.  Dr.  Howald  enjoys  using  good  tackle 
and  taking  care  of  it.  He  also  enjoys  ex- 
perimenting with  new  ideas  to  make  fishing 
more  fun. 

Dr.  Howald  is  Technical  Director  for  the 
Plaskon  Division  of  the  Libbey- Owens -Ford 
Glass  Company.  It  was  wartime  experience 
with  the  new  heat-hardenable  Plaskon  911-11 
resin  reinforced  with  high  strength  Fiber- 
glass fibers  in  the  preparation  of  structural 
aircraft  parts,  that  led  to  a realization  of 
the  similarity  of  this  plastic  combination  and 
that  used  by  nature  in  bamboo.  The  bamboo  ■ 
or  cane  used  for  the  six  strips  that  make 
up  the  average  fly  rod  consists  essentially 
of  closely  packed  parallel  cellulose  fibers 
supported  by  lignin  binders  and  silicious  de- 
posits. 

Since  the  6 section  split  bamboo  fly  rod 
was  developed  some  hundred  years  ago,  it 
has  not  been  successfully  challenged  for 
delicacy  in  casting,  strength  and  pleasure  in 
use.  Dr.  Howald  reasoned  that,  because  of 
their  greater  strength  and  ability  to  stand 
stress  it  might  be  possible  to  use  these  ma- 
terials in  the  construction  of  a fly  rod  which 
would  be  superior  to  rods  made  of  split 
bamboo. 

Concentration  of  fiber  density  near  the 
outside  of  the  rod,  where  stress  on  bending 


is  greatest,  accounts  for  the  high  weight-to- 
strength  ratio  and  stiffness  of  the  split  bam- 
boo construction.  Because  the  glass  fibers 
are  stronger  than  the  fibers  of  bamboo  and 
the  synthetic  resin  used  to  bind  and  rein- 
force them  is  superior  to  the  natural  binders, 
construction  of  an  improved  fly  rod  was  a 
distinct  possibility. 

After  preliminary  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  glass  fiber  resin  combinations  in 
small  diameters,  a technique  for  hand  build- 
ing the  plastic  fly  rod  was  developed.  Over 
a light-weight  non-structural  tapered  wood 
core,  analogous  to  the  pith  of  the  bamboo, 
was  applied  a hard,  strong  surface  of  parallel 
glass  fibers  bonded  with  synthetic  resin. 

By  use  of  an  ingenious  method  of  lay- 
ing the  glass  fibers  parallel  to  the  core,  wrap- 
ping with  cellophane  and  then  heat  treating 
a fly  rod  of  the  material  was  made  by  Dr. 
Howald.  This  rod  was  used  by  him  last 
spring  and  he  reports  more  than  satisfactory 
experience  with  it. 

The  results  of  this  experimental  work 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Shakespeare 
Company  whose  engineers  are  now  at  work 
devising  methods  to  use  in  actually  making 
fly  rods  of  these  materials.  Several  experi- 
mental rods  have  been  completed.  These 
rods  will  not  be  sold.  They  are  being  used 
for  experimental  purposes  only.  Shakes- 
peare’s field  staff  of  fishermen  are  actually 
testing  them  under  all  kinds  of  fishing  con- 
ditions. They  are  being  tested  in  the  labora- 
tory by  various  devises  to  determine 
strength,  continuous  flexibility,  etc. 


Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  a fly  rod 
constructed  as  described  above,  surfaced 
with  resin  bonded  fibers  is  stronger,  lighter 
in  weight  and  more  satisfactory  than  a bam- 
boo rod. 

The  new  rod  construction  can  be  made 
to  duplicate  the  best  bamboo  in  stiffness 
and  action  with  a saving  in  weight  and  an 
increase  in  breaking  strength.  Tests  also 
show  that  a fly  rod  made  of  resin  bonded 
glass  fibers  will  not  take  a “set”  because  of 
the  great  elasticity  of  this  material.  This 
will  be  a distinct  advantage  over  a rod  made 
of  bamboo. 

The  resin  bonded  glass  fiber  rod  offers 
many  possibilities  in  obtaining  new  and  un- 
usual variations  in  taper — a factor  which 
will  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  dis- 
criminating fly  fisherman. 

After  thorough  tests,  the  new  Resin 
Bonded  Glass  Fiber  fly  rod  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  Shakespeare  Company,  will  be 
offered  to  the  angling  public  through  their 
dealer  organization. 


Warden  Almost 

Trapped  in  Mud 

W.  W.  Britton  Has  Tough  Time 
Rescuing  Bass  and  Self  From  Mire 

After  extricating  himself  from  the  waist- 
deep  mire  of  Wolf  Lake  last  month,  Frank- 
lin County  Fish  Warden  W.  W.  Britton 
cautioned  boy  anglers  against  venturing  onto 
muddy  mounds  that  jut  from  the  bed  since 
a washout  at  the  dam  released  the  im- 
pounded water.  Britton  said  there  was  dan- 
ger of  the  boys  becoming  hopelessly  trapped 
in  the  mud. 

Wearing  hip  boots,  Britton  walked  across 
the  bare  lake  bed  along  the  eastern  shore 
in  quest  of  a bass  trapped  in  a puddle. 
Britton  succeeded  in  netting  the  fish  and 
tossing  it  into  the  channel  of  the  Conoco - 
cheague  Creek,  which  runs  through  the 
one-time  meadow,  but  found  himself  mired 
to  the  waist  and  sinking  deeper  into  the 
soft  mud. 

The  fish  warden  sent  his  son,  Billy  who 
was  standing  on  the  bank,  to  the  nearby 
Hershey  Creamery  Company  plant  for  help. 
In  the  meantime  a 12-year  old  boy  tossed 
Britton  a post.  Digging  away  the  mud  with 
his  hands,  Britton  freed  his  left  leg  and 
placed  it  on  the  post  while  he  freed  the 
other  leg.  He  had  about  extricated  himself 
when  help  arrived. 

The  Hershey  Company  has  completed  an 
earthen  dike  across  the  channel  of  the 
Conococheague  to  impound  enough  water 
to  cover  an  18-inch  intake  which  supplies 
water  to  the  plant  for  its  boilers  and  for 
cooling  condensing  pans  in  the  evaporation 
of  milk.  The  evaporating  process  was  sus- 
pended temporarily,  and  water  for  the  boil- 
ers drawn  from  the  borough  mains. 


Actor  (modestly) : “As  a matter  of  fact, 
I have  received  letters  from  ladies  in  almost 
every  place  in  which  I have  appeared.” 
Rival:  “Landladies,  I presume.” 
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By  FLORENCE  FREEMAN 

Junior,  Youngsville  High  School 


Youngsville  Jr.  H.  S.  Pupils  Score  Conservation  Essays;  Sponsored  by  Brokenstraw  Fish  and 
Game  Club  of  Youngsville,  Pa.  The  winners,  left  to  right,  front  row:  Patsy  Patchen  7th  Grade; 
Ted  Smith  8th  Grade;  Anne  Sweetland  6th  Grade;  Robt.  Albright  5th  Grade.  Back  row:  Mary 
Shurwin  9th  Grade;  John  Donaldson  12th  Grade;  Florence  Freeman  (the  winner)  11th  Grade  and 
Ruth  Brazelle  10th  Grade. 


“Dreamily  the  cow-bells  tingle 
At  the  closing  of  the  day; 

And  the  music  wafted  to  us 
Seems  so  far — so  far  away! 

As  if  coming  down  the  days  gone  by 
From  the  fields  where  children  trod, 
Driving  home  the  gentle  cattle, 

Thro’  bright,  waving  goldenrod.” 

Mildred  Tate  Wells 

The  American  farmer  works  and  plans  in 
many  ways  to  get  the  'best  use  out  of  his 
land.  But  the  one  thing  he  sometimes  for- 
gets is  the  importance  of  wildlife  on  his 
farm.  The  two  fundamental  requirements 
af  wildlife  are  a food  supply  and  adequate 
cover.  He  can,  with  a little  effort,  supply 
these  essentials  without  much,  if  any,  cost, 
[f  he  refrains  from  doing  things  that  are 
harmful  to  wildlife,  such  as  burning  pastures, 
cutting  all  growth  along  fences  and  gullies, 
and  grazing  all  of  a woodlot,  he  will  be 
well  repaid.  It  is  nearly  always  possible 
to  increase  the  supply  of  wildlife  without 
interfering  with  regular  crops.  By  utilizing 
waste  spaces  such  as  fence  comers,  creek 
bottoms,  woodlots,  and  wasteland,  the 
farmer  can  provide  sufficient  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife. 

Food  for  wildlife — a variety  of  nuts,  berries 
and  seeds — can  be  provided  the  whole  year 
around.  Cover  for  wildlife  should  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  farm  and  the  var- 
ious coverts  should  be  connected  by  brushy 
lanes  for  use  of  wildlife  in  moving  from 
place  to  place.  A farm  having  wooded 
swamps,  grown-up  fence  rows,  weeds,  stand- 
ing grain,  and  crop  stubble  can  support  much 
more  wildlife  than  one  which  has  only 
wooded  swamps  or  standing  grain  or  any 
other  single  wildlife  habitat.  This  is  be- 
cause an  assortment  of  cover  conditions  in- 
creases the  number  of  both  species  and  in- 
dividuals. 


The  farmer  may  ask,  “How  can  I provide 
food  and  cover  without  much  cost  or  use 
of  valuable  land?” 

There  are  many  ways  to  answer  this 
question,  all  of  them  good.  A row  of  shrubs 
and  briars  along  a fence  furnishes  quail  and 
other  wildlife  with  a safe  highway  along 
which  to  travel  from  place  to  place  while 
making  a temporary  home  on  his  land.  A 
few  rows  of  grain  or  a few  shocks  of  corn 
left  near  good  cover  will  furnish  food  dur- 
ing winter  when  food  is  hard  to  find.  Brush 
piles  cap  be  placed  handily  in  pastures  and 
woodlots  as  emergency  cover  for  game  birds 
and  animals.  A small  dam  can  be  con- 
structed in  a nearby  stream  to  provide  water 
for  cattle,  encourage  fish  life  and  make  a 
home  for  muskrats. 

Next  he  may  ask,  “How  can  I help  wild- 
life and  at  the  same  time  benefit  myself 
and  my  land?” 

This  question,  too,  has  many  answers. 
Strips  of  brush  and  briars  along  gullies  pre- 
vent soil  erosion  and  provide  wildlife  with 
food  supplies  and  travel  lanes.  Evergreen 
trees  serve  as  wind-breaks,  provide  income 
when  sold  as  Christmas  trees  and  furnish 
excellent  cover  for  wildlife.  Stream  bank 
control  helps  wildlife,  provides  better  con- 
ditions for  fish  and  muskrats,  and  assists  in 
preventing  soil  erosion.  By  encouraging  in- 
sect-eating  birds,  farmers  can  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year.  Cover  in 
marshy  areas  near  cultivated  fields  provides 
excellent  conditions  for  quail  and  ringneck 
pheasants.  They  are  also  valuable  places 
for  muskrats,  which  are  the  most  important 
of  all  the  fur-bearing  animals. 

Wild  life  and  game  birds  provide  much 
enjoyment  for  the  farmer  or  the  sportsman. 
They  are  also  a means  of  obtaining  food  for 
the  farmer’s  family.  The  farm  boy,  living 
where  wildlife  is  abundant,  is  happy  and 
contented. 


“And  certain  fields  and  certain  trees 
Were  loyal  friends  to  me, 

And  I knew  the  birds,  and  I owned 
A dog  and  we  both  could  hear  and  see. 

Oh,  never  from  the  tongues  of  men  have 
dropped 

Such  messages  wholly  glad 

As  the  things  that  live  in  the  great  outdoors 

Once  told  to  a little  lad.” 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Dan  Kendig,  72  years,  of  Briggs  St.,  Harris- 
burg. One  of  the  Capitol  city’s  veteran  fisher- 
men. 

NICE  CATCH 

John  Werst  of  Alburtis,  R.  1,.  caught  a 
7 lb.  2 ounce  brown  trout  recently  above 
Fuller’s  bridge  along  the  little  Lehigh.  The 
fish  measured  24  inches.  George  Martin  of 
Heller  town  helped  to  land  the  trout.  Werst 
landed  another  brownie  of  14  inches. 

Another  Tackle  Breaker 

First  it’s  Eddie  Voy den’s  trout  of  2914 
inches  taken  from  the  Little  Lehigh  and 
now  our  attention  is  centered  on  the  lunker 
taken  from  the  Saucon  creek. 

The  lucky  angler  is  Harry  Ehrgott  of  164 
Washington  Ave.,  Bethlehem.  The  fish  which 
was  28  and  seven  eighth  inches  in  length 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  two  ounces.  Its 
girth  was  recorded  at  13  and  three  quarters 
inches  in  circumference. 


No  report  of  an  eagle  carrying  off  a child 
has  ever  been  substantiated.  Scientists 
estimate  the  lifting  power  of  an  eagle  at 
not  more  than  seven  pounds. 


Conservation  of  Wild  Life  On  The  Farm 
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APRIL  1 5 T H IS  A 
WASHINGTON 


BIG  DAY  IN 
COUNTY! 


First  day  of  trout  season  at  Devil’s  Den  at  the  confluence  of  Aunt  Clara’s  Fork  and  King  Creek, 
in  Washington  County. 


Here’s  how  those  Washington  County  fellows  ‘go  after’  keeping  King’s  Creek  in  shape. 


Another  view  of  stream  improvement  out  Washington  County  way. 


EX-FISHERMEN 

Said  Fisherman  Mote, 

“Why  fuss  over  a iboat? 

Such  drudgery  to  me  isn’t  clear. 

I can’t  understand 

Why  they  calk,  paint,  or  sand, 

A boat  that’s  used  two  weeks  each  year!” 
When  he  went  for  a sail, 

He  did  nothing  but  bail; 

No  one  would  go  ’long  on  a bet. 

His  boat  one  wild  day, 

Fell  apart  in  the  bay; 

His  body  is  missing  yet. 

Carsten  Ahrens. 


Member  of  York  County  Sportsmen  stocking 
trout  in  Orson’s  Run. 
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Fa  rmer  Brown  Goes  Fishing 


By  EVERETT  PESONEN 

(In  the  West  Coast  Sportsman) 


??rkANG  it,”  cussed  Farmer  Brown,  as 
the  tractor  pulled  out  of  a neat  curve 
and  he  glimpsed  a salmon  fisherman  in  his 
boat  casting  a spoon  into  the  Sacramento 
River.  “That’s  one  of  them  ‘sportsmen’  that 
• wants  all  the  water  from  hills  and  mountains 
run  into  the  ocean,”  he  reflected  recentfully. 
Just  last  week  he  had  read  in  the  paper  that 
the  sportsmen  had  protested  against  Copper 
Canyon  Dam.  His  resentment  grew  as  he 
guided  the  tractor  around  the  field.  The 
rains  had  delayed  plowing  and  Farmer  Brown 
was  annoyed  and  busy — too  busy  to  fish. 
He  envied,  as  well  as  resented,  the  man 
in  the  boat.  On  the  next  round  he  saw, 
through  an  opening  in  the  tree -lined  shore, 
that  the  fisherman  was  coming  in.  Curi- 
osity about  the  fisherman’s  luck  and  a de- 
sire to  give  him  a piece  of  his  mind  prompted 
Farmer  Brown  to  stop  his  tractor  as  he 
neared  the  stream.  He  walked  over  to  the 
boat  landing. 

“Any  luck,”  he  called. 

“Yeah!  Got  one,  weighs  about  20  pounds,” 
shouted  the  sportsman,  holding  up  a big 
salmon". 

Enviously  eyeing  the  fish,  Farmer  Brown 
said,  “He’s  a nice  one.  How  much  do  you 
figure  he’ll  cost  you  by  the  time  you  get 
him  home?” 

“Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,”  replied 
the  sportsman.  “I  charge  my  trip  to  recre- 
ation— would  have  spent  the  day  doing 
nothing  anyway.  That  fish  is  a gift  from 
mother  nature,  the  same  as  the  crops  on 
your  farm.” 

“Can’t  call  crops  no  gift,”  said  Farmer 
Brown.  “You  got  any  idea  how  much  work 
it  takes  to  raise  a crop?  Take  this  field  here. 
I’ll  plow  it,  harrow  it  two  or  three  times, 
plant  beans  and  potatoes,  cultivate  ’em,  hill 
’em,  spray  ’em  and  finally  dig  ’em  or  thrash 
’em.  That  ain’t  sayin’  nothing  about  buying 
the  seed  and  treating  it  for  scab.  If  the 
market  is  fair,  I’ll  get  enough  to  meet  ex- 
penses and  maybe  pay  the  interest  on  this 
place.  That’s  assumin’  the  bugs  and  blight 
ain’t  too  bad.  You  fishermen  have  it  easy, 
and  besides  that,  you  want  to  run  all  the 
river  water  into  the  ocean,  just  so  you  can 
come  out  here  and  catch  a fish  once  in  a 
while.  That  water  is  needed  for  crops.  This 
is  dry  country.” 

“You  know  I was  just  thinking  about  that 
while  I was  out  there  fishing.  Mr.  er — er.” 

“Brown’s  my  name,”  said  the  farmer. 


Reprint — Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin 
T ACK  BATES  settled  back  against  the 
" sycamore  tree  and  tamped  his  pipe  in 
contentment.  Before  him  two  bobbers 
floated  on  the  still  water  of  the  swimming 
hole  and  he  relaxed  in  the  warm  Saturday 
afternoon  sun.  He  was  anxious  to  get  in  a 
spell  of  fishing  before  bass  season  closed. 
He  practically  dozed  away  in  inactivity  be- 


“Hammond  is  mine,”  said  the  sportsman, 
and  continued.  “I  saw  you  out  there  plow- 
ing and  I thought  of  all  the  treatment  the 
land  must  have  to  raise  a crop.  I thought 
about  how  bountiful  nature  is  if  you  go 
her  way  and  how  stubborn  if  you  try  to 
force  her.  I said  to  myself,  that  fellow  is 
working  hard,  getting  ready  to  plant  a crop. 
Here  I am  harvesting  one.  He  'has  to  plow, 
plant,  cultivate  and  spray  and  then  take  a 
chance  on  the  market.  All  I do  is  harvest. 
Every  year  nature  sends  the  salmon  up  the 
river  to  spawn;  she  raises  the  young;  sends 
them  back  to  the  ocean;  feeds  ’em  to  full 
grown  fish;  four  years  later  they  come 
back  and  all  I have  to  do  is  catch  them. 
I have  no  investment  in  land,  no  bams,  no 
silos,  no  buildings,  no  land  taxes.  Just  a 
small  license  fee  and  a few  dollars  invested 
in  a fishing  rod.  It  isn’t  steady  work  like 
taking  care  of  stock.  What  I’m  doing  is  a 
sport  instead  of  a chore.  Nature  does  all 
the  work.  Now,  why  couldn’t  we  try  rais- 
ing a crop  like  salmon?  Catching  them  is 
a gamble,  sure,  but  so  is  a crop.  Why  des- 
troy the  salmon  and  work  hard  raising  crops 
instead?  Do  people  like  to  slave  on  a farm? 
We  spend  millions  subsidizing  dams  and 
crops;  why  not  subsidize  the  salmon?  It’s 
an  easy  crop  and  a valuable  food.  We  need 
more  proteins — .” 

“You  sure  beat  me  to  makin’  a speech,” 
said  Farmer  Brown.  “I  was  out  there 
thinkin’  about  bein’  a modem  farmer,  raisin’ 
beans  for  proteins  and  potatoes  for  starch 
like  the  government  says  I should.  I was 
all  set  to  give  you  a piece  of  my  mind.  Now. 
I don’t  know.”  He  paused  a moment  as  if 
undecided  and  turning  to  go,  said,  “Well, 
I see  the  mail  man  goin’  by.  Maybe  he 
brought  my  A.A.A.  check  for  last  summer’s 
wheat  crop.  I wanta’  go  to  town — finish  pay- 
ing for  this  tractor.  It’s  a funny  world. 
Never  know  what  the  other  fellow’s  thinkin’. 
Maybe  I’ll  go  fishing  tomorrow.  So  long, 
Mr.  Hammond.” 

“Good-bye  Mr.  Brown.  Hope  you  catch 
a salmon  tomorrow.” 

Hammond  turned  to  the  river  edge  and 
cleaned  his  fish.  A crayfish  came  and 
nibbled  at  the  entrails.  Sure  is  wonderful 
how  nature  uses  everything,  he  thought, 
and  how  stubborn  man  is  trying  to  do  every- 
thing himself  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  nature’s  efficiency. 


'tween  runs  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour’s 
fishing  landed  one  legal  bass. 

Bates  roused  himself  from  a catnap  to 
take  note  of  a stranger  coming  up  stream 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  sharing  the 
fishing  at  the  old  swimming  hole.  A man 
in  his  early  forties,  he  moved  with  purpose 
and  alertness  as  he  came  striding  up  the 
stream  bank. 


“Mind  if  I move  in  on  you?”  called  the 
stranger  as  he  set  down  tackle  and  minnow 
bucket. 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  Jack  with  more 
curiosity  than  hospitality.  "Help  yourself.” 

The  stranger  rigged  his  lines,  baited  up 
and  cast  into  the  pool.  He  dropped  the 
minnow  bucket  into  the  edge  of  the  pool 
and  eased  back  against  a convenient  tree. 

“Lots  of  fellows  look  down  on  bait  fish- 
ing but  I enjoy  catching  a bass  on  a live 
minnow  almost  as  much  as  with  a fly,”  he 
grinned. 

“Same  here,”  replied  Jack.  “It’s  the  way 
I got  my  start  fishing  and  I enjoy  a few 
days  each  spring,”  and  with  that  both  of 
them  lapsed  into  silence. 

The  stranger  looked  over  the  lay  of  the 
land  visible  from  his  seat.  The  stream  at 
this  point  was  bordered  by  a wooded  bank 
where  the  fishermen  were  seated.  Across 
the  stream  a large  expanse  of  semi-marsh 
land  was  grown  up  to  rushes,  a wet  weather 
marsh  too  wet  for  agriculture  and  too  dry 
to  be  a typical  marsh.  Beyond  the  marsh 
the  land  rose  in  a series  of  hills  marked  into 
fields  by  heavy  brush-grown  fence  rows 
and  usually  crowned  with  a woodlot.  Jack 
knew  the  area  well  for  he  did  much  of  his 
hunting  here.  In  wet  years  the  area  pro- 
vided good  waterfowl  hunting.  The  stranger 
broke  the  silence. 

“I  believe  that  marsh  could  be  made 
permanent  with  a little  work.  It’s  high 
enough  it  won’t  flood  badly  from  the  creek 
overflow  and  the  outlet  is  narrow  enough 
to  be  dammed  without  too  much  expense.” 

“You  could  never  talk  a landowner  into 
that,”  laughed  Jack.  “All  they  think  about 
is  draining  those  wet  spots.” 

“I  wonder  if  they  know  how  well  a marsh 
will  pay  if  it  is  handled  right?”  questioned 
the  stranger.  “I  have  some  information 
from  over  my  way  on  marsh  management.” 

“Where  are  you  from?”  asked  Jack. 

“Thornton,  over  in  the  valley.  My  name’s 
Scott.”  He  continued,  “A  friend  of  mine 
bought  up  an  old  marsh  like  that  and  made 
it  into  one  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  He 
built  a cabin  and  has  a real  hunting  and 
fishing  ground.” 

Bates’  interest  picked  up  at  this.  “Didn’t 
it  cost  him  a fortune?”  he  inquired. 

“That’s  what  everyone  thinks.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  a well  managed  marsh 
is  a good  paying  proposition.  My  friend 
really  makes  money  from  his.  He  has  fifty 
acres  and  half  of  it  is  in  marsh.  He  aver- 
aged $21.00  per  acre  last  year  from  fur  and 
had  a million  dollars  worth  of  sport.  They 
had  good  hunting  for  ducks,  pheasants,  coon, 
woodcock,  rabbits  and  squirrels  and  they 
took  enough  turtles  and  frogs  from  the 
marsh  for  several  big  feeds.  I don’t  know 
how  a man  could  beat  that  for  a small 
area,”  added  Scott. 

“But  how  much  did  it  cost  him?”  per- 
sisted Bates. 

“The  land  cost  him  $25.00  an  acre  and 
he  built  the  dike  that  forms  the  marsh  for 
less  than  a hundred  dollars.  The  cabin  was 
a luxury  which  the  average  man  wouldn’t 
have  to  have  if  he  didn’t  want  it.” 

Bates  leaned  forward,  picked  up  the  pole 
and  set  the  hook  in  a nice  keeper  bass  that 
chose  that  moment  to  run.  After  he  played 
and  netted  the  fish  he  continued,  “I'm  presi- 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Russel  O.  Heycock  of  Wormleysburg,  Pa.  and 
a nice  native  Brownie  taken  from  his  favorite 
fishing  waters  in  Cumberland  County. 


You  can  find  worms  for  bait  all  summer 
long  if  you  will  remember  this  fact:  As 

the  ground  dries  out,  the  worms  go  deeper. 
You  can  find  them  if  you  dig  deep  enough. 


A sleepy  Lancaster  County  fisherman  at  Safe 
Harbor  Dam. 


Highlights  From  The 
Fishing  Fronts 
of 

Pennsylvania! 


Disabled  War-Veterans  find  solace  and  diversion — a ’fishin’  in  pool  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital. 
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Fran  Partch  of  Johnstown  and  the  “whopper” 
Brown  Trout  he  caught  at  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise on  May  17.  1946.  The  big  fish  measured 
30V2  im  Jong  and  weighed  17  lb.  2 oz.  A No.  18 
nymph  was  the  lure. 


Three  or  four  rabbit  skins  are  used  to 
make  one  felt  hat. 


Mrs.  Donald  Sagar  of  Bellefonte  with  the 
fine  18  inch  Brownie  taken  at  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise on  May  17,  1946. 
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It  Didn’t  BAT  An  Eye 

( From  John  W.  Matteo  of  Hazleton, 
Pa.  comes  this  odd  report) 
“While  fishing  at  the  junction  of 
the  Lehigh  River  and  Tobyhanna  re- 
cently, in  the  ‘Hog’s  Hole’  I caught 
a white  CHUB  about  fifteen  inches 
long.  Upon  cleaning  it  I found  a full 
grown  BAT  partly  digested  in  the 
stomach.  I was  greatly  surprised  and 
wonder  if  anyone  else  ever  had  this 
experience.  The  fish  was  a white 
CHUB  and  NOT  a Fall  or  White  Fish.” 


Alden  Van  Sise  of  Waterford,  Pa.,  aged  7(1 
years  and  the  fine  11  lb.  Walleye  he  caught  in 
French  Creek  near  Mill  Village. 


BROTHERS  LAND  HUGE  CATFISH 

Joe  Suzio,  of  Kinloch,  and  his  brother-in- 
law  Bill  Panfil,  of  1084  Second  Avenue.  New 
Kensington,  caught  a 35-inch  catfish  in  the 
Allegheny  River,  just  a little  distance  be- 
low Loganport. 

The  huge  fish,  believed  to  be  the  largest 
catfish  landed  in  the  district,  weighed  25 
pounds  and  put  up  a 32-minute  battle.  It 
was  snared  on  a night  crawler  as  bait. 
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FLY  FISHING 

By  DON  BLAIR 

Copyright  1946  By  DONALD  B.  BLAIR 


pROBABLY  many  of  you  will  not  remem- 
ber very  much  about  the  horse- and- 
buggy  days.  But  whenever  I try  to  explain 
the  rudiments  of  fishing  with  flies,  the  first 
picture  to  cross  my  mind  is  that  of  old 
John,  who  pumped  the  oil  wells.  Many  a 
June  evening  I climbed  into  his  buggy,  re- 
laxed on  the  oily  cushion,  and  watched  his 
patient  mare  toil  up  the  long  hill  toward 
home.  John  loved  the  woods,  where  he 
worked  alone,  but  he  had  no  time  to  fish, 
he  said.  Now  time  is  nothing  to  him,  and 
I hope  and  trust  he  has  trout  water  and 
tackle  to  enjoy  it.  If  I knew  his  kindly 
nature,  he  will  fish  with  barbless  hooks  and 
put  the  trout  back  gently,  and  unhurt. 

As  we  rode  along  in  the  evening,  his  whip 
was  a part  of  him.  It  moved  continually, 
illustrating  his  conversation,  and  all  the  time 
deftly  flicking  flies  from  the  mare’s  rump. 
The  little  tassle  on  the  tip  of  his  whip  danced 
as  we  rode,  now  touching  the  horse,  now 
flying  in  the  air.  Like  a trout  fly  over  a 
riffle,  it  caressed  the  mare’s  flanks,  dipping 
and  rising,  effortlessly.  So  gentle  were  its 
movements  as  it  flicked  away  the  irritating 
flies,  I knew  the  mare  had  never  felt  the 
sting  of  a whip  in  anger,  by  old  John’s  hand. 

The  buggy  whip  was  a thin,  lithe  thing.  If 
it  fitted  the  driver’s  hand,  it  was  an  ac- 
curate, responsive  extension  of  his  arm.  It 
could  chase  the  flies  daintily  or  it  could 
strike  like  a viper,  with  lightning  speed  and 
stinging  strength. 

Now  let  us  define  a good  fly-fishing  rod. 
It  should  be  a thin,  powerful  weapon.  If 
it  fits  its  owner’s  hand  it  will  cast  a fly 
daintily,  then  if  need  be,  strike  like  a snake, 
with  lightning  speed.  A fly  rod  must  be 
a delicate  tool  if  it  is  to  cast  an  artificial  fly 
to  the  trout  with  any  of  the  airy,  weightless 
grace  of  the  live  insect  it  imitates. 

If  it  feels  in  any  way  top-heavy  or  if  it 
requires  a conscious  effort  to  cast  with  it, 
don’t  buy  it.  It  will  only  tire  your  arm 
along  the  stream.  Fly  fishing  should  be  the 
hobby  a man  pursues  to  rebuild  his  strength, 
not  wear  it  down.  There  are  long  and  heavy 
fly  rods  which  will  oast  a heavy  'line  well 
beyond  a hundred  feet,  but  the  energy 
burned  to  accomplish  this  distance  comes 
from  the  muscles  of  the  fisherman,  not  from 
the  rod.  It  is  a good  deal  like  work  to  fish 
with  such  equipment. 

So  the  fly  rod  I would  have  you  use  will 
feel  like  a fairy  wand  in  your  hand.  A fel- 
low can  fish  all  day,  if  he  likes,  without 
tiring  wrist,  arm  or  shoulder.  It  will  cast 
lightly  and  accurately  thirty,  forty  or  at 
the  most,  fifty  feet.  And  that  is  plenty  far 
enough  for  trout  flies.  If  the  fish  is  farther 
away  than  fifty  feet  it  is  up  to  the  fisher- 
man to  move  closer  rather  than  attempt  an 
accurate  cast  that  may  fail,  and  only  frighten 
him. 

I do  not  believe  you  can  err  on  the  side 
of  delicacy  in  purchasing  a fly  rod  for  trout 


fishing.  The  smallest  and  lightest  one  I ever 
saw  weighed  a bare  two  ounces,  was  six  and 
a half  feet  long,  and  oast  an  ‘H’  line  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet.  More  of  a toy  than  a 
fishing  rod,  it  had  surprising  strength,  and 
its  owner  caught  a lot  of  fish  on  it.  But 
he  was  an  expert.  Fly  rods  for  us  ordinary 
fishermen,  I would  say,  should  weigh  be- 
tween three  and  one -half  and  five  ounces 
and  be  from  seven  and  one-half  to  nine  feet 
long.  The  length  and  weight  to  be  chosen, 
of  course  by  Whoever  intends  to  do  the  fish- 
ing. And  the  bigger  man  will  naturally 
choose  a longer  heavier  rod. 


hundred,  the  rod,  leader  and  fly  remain 
the  same;  only  the  line  varies  in  length 
and  weight.  That  is  why  it  is  so  very  im- 
portant to  have  a line  of  just  the  proper 
size  and  weight. 

Where  the  line  is  too  thin  or  light  it  will 
not  straighten  out  smoothly  when  cast.  A 
breeze  will  throw  it  off  its  course.  Apply- 
ing more  power  will  make  it  zip  around, 
but  spoils  accuracy  and  the  fisherman’s 
temper.  A too  heavy  line  will  straighten 
out  quickly  and  be  determined  to  fall  toward 
the  water  or  tangle  in  the  bushes.  It  means 
a continual  fight  to  keep  it  high  in  the  air. 


But,  can  I cast  bass  bugs  or  spinner  fly 
combinations  with  light  fly  rods  like  these, 
you  ask?  And  I reply,  bugs  and  spinners 
are  not  trout  flies,  they  require  stronger 
rods.  Fly  fishing  is  the  lighter,  easier  way 
of  fishing.  So  choose  a light  rod  for  fly  fish- 
ing and  make  light  work  of  it. 

First  the  rod.  Now  the  line.  Fully  as  im- 
portant to  the  effortless  ease  of  fly  casting  as 
the  rod.  Like  the  flexible  end  on  the  tip 
of  old  John’s  whip,  the  line  is  the  vital  link 
between  the  man  and  the  fly.  Plug  casting, 
we  learned  to  toss  the  plug  and  let  the  line 
follow  it.  Fly  casting,  we  have  no  weight 
to  toss  so  we  think  back  to  John’s  flicking 
buggy  whip.  Our  fly  rod,  line,  leader  and 
fly  add  up  to  nothing  more  than  an  elon- 
gated version  of  his  whip.  We  can  vary  the 
reach  of  it  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
line.  So  the  line  is  the  vital  link  in  the 
whole  assembly,  for  it  is  the  only  part  that 
is  variable.  Whether  we  cast  ten  feet  or  a 


clear  of  obstacles.  The  line  that  fits  the 
rod,  or  rather  becomes  a smooth  working 
part  of  the  casting  assembly,  will  do  as  we 
wish,  smoothly  and  with  no  great  exertion 
on  our  part. 

To  purchase  such  a line  as  this,  it  is  best 
to  be  guided  by  the  rod  maker’s  catalogue 
or  the  salesman  from  whom  the  rod  was 
bought.  However,  they  are  not  infallible, 
so  I suggest  if  the  line  they  advise  does  not 
suit,  try  one  a size  or  two  smaller.  The 
reason  this  works  so  often,  is  simple.  Their 
recommendations  are  written  up  by  expert 
casters,  who  know  how  to  cast  unbelievably 
long  distances.  To  achieve  distance,  the 
heavier  line  helps,  but  to  us  who  are  striv- 
ing for  delicacy  and  accuracy  at  short  range, 
a thinner  line  works  better. 

The  rod,  the  line,  and  now  the  reel.  In 
the  beginning  fly  fishermen  got  along  with- 
out it.  It  was  invented  later.  A step  on 
the  rutted  road  of  human  progress,  the  reel. 
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Some  are  automatic,  some  are  stem- wind, 
though  they  ail  serve  but  one  purpose,  to 
(hold  the  line  we  are  not  using  at  the 
moment. 

Since  the  reel  was  invented,  whole  books 
have  been  written  about  its  usefulness  as  a 
counter-balance  on  the  butt  of  a fly  rod. 
Arguments  have  waxed  warm  over  the  pend- 
ulum action  of  a fly  rod  in  casting,  with 
various  weights  of  reels  attached.  But,  no 
matter,  a bit  of  common  sense  has  solved 
more  weighty  problems. 

The  analogy  of  the  whip  can  be  carried 
over  into  this  problem  of  the  proper  fly  reel. 
John’s  whip  had  no  counter-balance  beyond 
his  hand.  It  had  a leaden  weight  in  the 
grip  which  heightened  the  illusion  of  delicacy 
and  responsiveness  in  the  tip.  The  weight 
was  directly  under  his  fingers,  not  beyond 
his  hand  in  either  direction.  A fly  rod  has 
the  same  stiffness  under  the  hand,  but  extra 
weight  is  never  added,  as  in  the  whip,  for 
the  reel  is  expected  to  provide  the  weight. 
The  difficulty,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
argument,  is  because  the  weight  is  added, 
not  under  the  hand,  but  behind  it  so  it  acts 
as  a counter-balance. 

D’Artagnan,  show  these  confused  fly  fish- 
ermen a rapier.  Show  them  how  its  handle 
is  solid  and  weighty,  its  point  thin,  sharp 
and  alive  to  your  wishes.  John,  let  them 
try  your  buggy  whip,  show  them  how  it 
can  be  so  gentle  and  caressing  or  strike  with 
stinging  power. 

Because  the  sword  and  the  whip  were 
more  necessary  to  the  forward  (?)  march 
of  the  human  race,  their  invention  antedated 
that  of  our  fly  reels  and  our  ‘fysshing’  rods. 
And  since  the  rod  was  made  before  the  reel, 
the  reel’s  inventor  had  no  alternative  but 
to  stick  it  on  behind.  But  the  heavier  it  is, 
the  more  it  will  spoil  the  responsiveness  of 
your  fly  rod.  Many  manufacturing  fishermen 
concur  with  me  in  this;  witness  their  designs 
of  new  and  lighter  weight  reels. 

One  friend  of  mine  became  so  convinced 
my  arguments  were  correct,  he  made  a belt 
around  his  waist  and  fastened  his  reel  to 
it.  So  far  as  I could  judge,  he  cast  and 
handled  his  line  as  well  with  the  reel  on 
the  belt  as  on  the  rod.  But  one  day  I saw 
him  hook  a trout.  Cranking  away  at  the 
reel  against  his  tummy,  and  holding  his  rod 
high  with  his  other  hand,  he  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  an  organ  grinder  with  a 
monkey  on  a leash.  Had  he  a tin  cup  and 
a larger  audience,  he  might  have  made  some 
money! 

So  the  rod  casts  easier  and  smoother  with- 
out a reel,  or  with  one  weighing  as  little  as 
possible.  With  any  kind  of  compromise,  such 
as  this,  allowances  have  to  be  considered,  so 
if  the  convenience  of  an  automatic  reel  or 
the  possible  need  for  greater  line  length  to 
cope  with  the  runs  of  heavy  fish  out-weigh 
the  advantages  of  a little  light-weight  spool, 
each  angler  must  study  his  own  problem, 
and  decide  accordingly. 

My  own  fly  fishing  equipment,  simmered 
through  many  more  seasons  than  I like  to 
count,  has  boiled  down  to  these  items;  three 
and  one-half  ounce  rod,  size  ‘F’  or  ‘G’  line 
and  a very  light  and  fragile  aluminum  reel. 
The  rod  is  seven  and  one-half  feet  long 
and  of  what  is  described  as  ‘wet-fly’  action — 
softer,  slower  and  more  resilient  than  the 
quick,  stiff  ‘dry-fly’  rods  now  so  commonly 
offered  for  sale.  I buy  level  casting  lines 
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for  the  more  expensive  taper  gives  no  ad- 
vantage at  the  short  ranges  I cast,  twenty 
to  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Because  I never  need 
more  than  sixty  feet  of  casting  line  to  extend 
my  equipment  to  its  utmost,  I cut  it  off  at 
twenty  yards  and  fill  the  spool  of  my  reel 
with  as  much  fine  bait-casting  line  as  it 
will  hold,  underneath  the  polished  fly  line. 
With  it,  I have  a total  line  length  of  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  enough  to  meet  most  any  emer- 
gency. 

For  the  light  running  line,  or  backing,  I 
have  lately  come  to  use  only  those  woven 
from  synthetic  fibers  for  they  do  not  mildew 
or  rot  as  did  the  pure  silk.  Nine  or  ten 
pound  test  is  more  than  adequate,  remember- 
ing that  fine  leader  tippets  and  the  knots  tied 
therein  hardly  ever  will  withstand  a dead 
weight  pull  of  more  than  three  or  four 
pounds. 

My  greatest  difficulty  has  always  been  to 
find  reels  light  as  a feather  yet  strong, 
dependable  and  closely  fitted  so  my  line 


could  not  become  pinched  or  tangled  between 
spool  and  frame. 

All  in  all,  by  the  process  of  trial  and  re- 
jection, my  fly  fishing  tackle  became,  down 
through  the  years,  continually  lighter  and 
more  delicate,  until  it  reached  the  ineduc- 
able minimum  of  strength  and  casting  ability. 
To  go  any  lighter  would  sacrifice  ability  to 
fight  the  fish  or  to  offer  flies  to  them  on  the 
larger  wadable  streams.  As  to  the  fighting 
ability  of  my  light  rod,  I can  easily  apply, 
with  it,  all  the  pressure  a trout  leader  dare 
withstand.  With  a six  ounce  rod  or  a tele- 
graph pole,  I could  do  no  more.  So  I wade 
along,  fishing  with  a little  rod  and  reel 
weighing  hardly  more  than  six  ounces  alto- 
gether, fishing  easily;  casting  flies  that  drop 
lightly  and  life-like  onto  the  water.  This 
way,  it  is  fun  to  fly-fish,  but  if  the  tackle 
is  too  heavy,  it  can  only  be  work. 

So  much  for  the  fly  fishing  tackle.  Leaders 
and  flies  must  be  considered  later,  separately. 

(Turn  to  Page  15) 


FAVORITE  KNOTS  FOR  FLY  FISHING 
AND  LEADER  TYING 

Note.  Silkworm  gut  must  be  wet  and  pliable  when  knots  and  leaders  are  tied, 
otherwise,  knots  will  not  be  tight  and  gut  will  spilt,  crack  and  break. 


JAM  KNOT . 

For  attaching  eyed  flies  and  eyed  hooks  to  leaders. 


/-S  t OPERATION 


2nd  OPERATION 


3 rd  Operation 


FIGURE  8 KNOT 

For  attaching  eyed  flies  or  eyed  hooks  to  gut  leaders. 


FIRST 


THIRD 

LEADER  KNOT  FOR  END  LOOP 

For  making  loop  at  end  of  leader  to  attach  snelled  flies  and  snelled  hooks. 


FIRST 


SECOND 


THIRD 


_ . . EXTRA  DROPPER  KNOT 

For  making  middle  or  extra  dropper  loops  in  leaders  so  as  to  attach  extra  fly  or  extra  snelled  bait  hook. 


FIRST 


SECOND 


THIRD 


p BARREL  KNOT 

For  tying  two  strands  of  gut  together  in  making  leaders  and  for  repairing  broken  leaders. 


‘0£ 


FIRST 


SECOND 

LINE  HITCH 

For  attaching  line  to  end  loop  of  leader. 


THIRD 


FIRST 


SECOND 


THIRD 
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CONTACT!!!! 

By  E.  E.  APEL 


rI’1  HE  long  range  weather  forecast  called 
x for  frost  over  the  weekend.  111113  de- 
cided Big  Joe  and  I to  make  the  late  fall 
fishing  trip  we  had  been  planning.  All 
summer  we  had  talked  about  a trip  to 
the  famed  White  Stone  Bluff  stretch  of 
(the  Blue  Juniata  River,  in  Huntingdon 
County.  It  was  our  purpose  to  wait  until 
late  in  the  season  and  then  we  would  be 
reasonably  sure  to  get  walleyes  along  with 
the  smallmouths  we  knew  to  be  there.  It 
was  our  thought  that  following  frosty  nights 
the  big  Susquehanna  salmon  seemed  to  be 
in  a plug  striking  humor  not  apparent 
earlier  in  the  season. 

The  forecaster  was  ‘on  the  ball.’  Friday 
night  we  had  a sharp  frost  and  another  on 
Saturday.  Very  early  Sunday  morning  Joe 
and  I were  on  our  way.  Daybreak  found 
us  crossing  Warrior’s  Ridge.  The  sun  was 
just  barely  discernible  in  the  east,  through 
the  narrows  at  Jack’s  Mountain.  We  lost 
sight  of  it  as  we  dropped  down  to  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  valley  was  still  dim 
with  frost  laden  haze,  but  that  was  what 
our  schedule  called  for — to  be  ‘plugging’ 
the  Fish  Dam  hole  before  the  sun  was  on  it. 

We  left  the  highway  near  Smithfield. 
After  a short,  jolting  ride  over  badly 
rutted  roads  we  arrived  at  the  so-called 
Fish  Dam.  It  required  but  a few  minutes 
to  pull  on  boots,  string  rods  and  don  jack- 
ets packed  with  tackle  and  lunch.  Those 
bulky  lunches  proved  ungainly  and  did  not 
add  to  our  ease  in  casting  and  wading.  We 
intended  to  fish  far  that  day  and  knew 
by  noon  we’d  be  glad  we  had  carried  them, 
despite  the  inconvenience. 

Big  Joe  was  first  into  the  water.  While 
I was  still  locking  the  car  I heard  his  reel 
sing  as  he  laid  out  the  first  cast.  Then  I 
heard  a thrashing  splash.  Silence,  then  a 
couple  of  choice  expletives.  For  an  instant 
I thought  the  big  fellow  had  taken  a header 
into  the  river,  but  as  I hurried  towards  the 
water  I saw  him  standing  on  the  bank  ex- 
amining, as  I soon  found  out,  a broken  line. 
As  I approached  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“Can  you  imagine  that — ‘cleaned  out’  on 
the  first  cast.  I wasn’t  expecting  it  and 
when  the  fish  hit,  well,  I struck  too  hard 
and  broke  ’im  off.” 

I asked  what  kind  of  fish  he  thought  it 
was.  He  replied,  “Big  walleye.  Anyhow, 
we  know  they’re  here.  Maybe  we  are  in 
for  a big  day.” 

Joe  was  soon  re-rigged  and  for  an  hour 
we  plugged  the  long  stretch  of  deep  water 
that  lay  before  us.  This  hour  of  casting  was 
non-productive,  so  we  started  up  the  river — 
one  to  each  side. 

The  water  upstream  from  the  Fish  Dam 
to  the  Big  Lock  Dam  is  boulder  strewn — 
in  the  extreme.  Jumbled  masses  of  rock 
break  the  Blue  Juniata  into  hundreds  of 
courses.  A ‘plugger’  has  a multitude  of 
targets — runs,  chutes,  eddies,  pockets,  pools, 
falls,  backwaters,  shallow  bars,  deep  holes, 
in  fact  the  whole  book  of  descriptive  terms 
may  be  applied.  We  enjoy  this  type  of  fish- 
ing for  each  cast  has  to  be  accurate  and  it 
keeps  up  the  interest.  Each  time  the  lure 
can  'be  sent  to  a different  objective.  Big 


Joe  once  compared  such  fishing  with  play- 
ing a punchboard — you  keep  dropping  your 
plug  into  different  spots  until  you  get  a 
winner. 

We  worked  up  into  the  boulder  jungle 
several  hundred  yards  before  getting  a 
strike.  Then  I tied  into  a foot  long  small- 
mouth.  I yelled  across  to  my  buddy  and 
asked,  “What  size  limit  are  we  going  to  set 
for  ourselves  today?”  His  answer  just 
about  floored  me,  “Let’s  make  it  'high,  I’ve 
a hunch  we  are  going  to  do  real  business. 
How  about  fifteen  inches?”  This  was  a 
steep  limit,  but  I had  played  this  fisherman’s 
hunches  before,  so  it  was  agreeable.  The 
bass  was  released  with  an  admonishment  ‘to 
really  grow  up  before  he  started  banging 
plugs.’ 

Now  that  the  ‘ice  had  been  broken’  inso- 
far as  strikes  were  concerned,  I had  a swell 
rim  of  luck.  Within  the  next  two  hundred 
yards  I had  five  hits  and  landed  four  of 


the  striking  fish.  All  were  smallmouths  and 
well  over  the  legal  limit,  but  not  quite  reach- 
ing our  self-imposed  limit.  Each  time  I’d 
get  a fish  on  I’d  yell  to  Joe  to  have  a look. 
He’d  invariably  ask  me,  “How  big?  Are 
you  still  using  the  red  and  yellow  darter?” 
When  he  received  the  same  answer  the 
fifth  time  I saw  him  go  through  his  many 
pockets  and  knew  he  was  seeking  a plug 
similar  to  'the  one  I had  on.  Following  the 
switch  to  my  pattern  the  big  fellow  started 
to  connect.  In  the  backwater  of  Willow 
Bend  he  landed  two  smallmouths — on  con- 
secutive casts.  Still  we  had  no  ‘keepers.’ 
After  releasing  the  second  bass  Big  Joe 
called  and  suggested  we  take  advantage  of  a 
big  spring  on  his  side  of  the  river.  We 
tarried  there  only  long  enough  to  ea't  a 
sandwich  and  drink  our  fill  of  the  ice  cold 
water. 


Going  back  to  the  river  we  found  that  a 
light  morning  breeze  was  clearing  the  valley 
of  all  traces  of  the  early  haze.  We  were  to 
have  a beautiful  fall  day.  The  soft  wind 
freed  many  frost-loosened  leaves  and 
showered  them  on  the  rippling  water. 
'Straight-ended  tupelo  leaves,  now  frost 
curled,  appeared  like  miniature  square 
sterned  gondolas  coursing  down  the  current. 
I aimed  a cast  at  a big  yellowed  sycamore 
leaf  floating  on  the  Willow  Bend.  The  cast 
was  shor^,  'but  the  strike  that  followed  was 
not.  As  I set  the  hooks  I yelled,  “Contact!” 
At  my  s'hout  Big  Joe  looked  across  and 
grinned,  then  held  up  his  hand  with  two 
fingers  crossed — the  goodluck  sign. 

After  a long  five  minutes  I netted  the  fish. 
It  was  a three  pound  walleye  and  had  put 
up  the  typical  deep  fight.  Big  Joe  had  been 
watching.  When  I straightened  up  and  held 
the  fish  high  for  him  to  see,  he  tucked  his 
rod  under  one  arm  and  shook  hands  above 
his  head.  It  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
first  ‘keeper.’ 

I was  rearranging  ‘the  stuff’  in  my  jacket 
to  accommodate  the  fish  when  across  the 
river  came  the  cry,  “Contact!”  Big  Joe  was 
tied  into  something.  He  had  used  the  same 


term  to  announce  the  strike  as  I used.  It 
had  evidently  struck  his  fancy  as  a very 
suitable  expression  for  the  occasion.  My 
partner  was  too  busy  for  me  to  flash  him  a 
good  luck  sign,  but  minutes  later,  following 
a spirited  figh't,  it  was  my  turn  to  Shake 
hands  above  my  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  first  keeper — a walleye  to  match  mine. 

We  continued  upstream  and  our  luck  held. 
From  a spot  atop  a flat  boulder  Big  Joe 
caught  and  released  five  smallmouths.  Then 
just  below  'the  Big  Lock  Dam  he  caught  his 
second  keeper — another  walleye  of  about  two 
and  a half  pounds.  With  each  and  every 
strike  he  had  yelled  “Contact!”  I was  doing 
likewise.  My  tally  over  this  stretch  showed 
one  smallmouth  caught  and  released,  one 
missed  strike  and  the  taking  and  releasing 
of  the  biggest  rock  bass  I ever  saw.  This 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 


Some  mighty  fine  smallmouth  black  bass  and  walleyes  taken  at  Pep’s  Landing  on  the  Wallen- 
paupack  by:  Left  to  right:  Sidney  Weaver  of  Richlandtown ; Mrs.  Stanley  Weaver;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Gross  of  Quakertown;  and  Stanley  Weaver  of  Richlandtown. 
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FLY  FISHING  . . . 

(From  Page  13) 

If  any  fisherman  of  experience  has  'traveled 
the  same  course  of  fly  casting  down  the 
years,  and  come  up  with  different  conclusions 
as  to  the  practicality  of  light  weight  rod 
and  reel  for  trout,  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a hearing.  I am  but  trying  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  pleasure  to  be  had  along  the 
trout  streams,  using  easily  handled  equip- 
ment. With  a long  and  heavy  rod  it  will  be 
difficult  to  cast  lightly  and  daintly.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  negotiate  the  tangled  thickets 
where  'the  finest  trout  always  hide.  And 
finally,  none  of  us  fish  long  and  steadily 
enough  nowadays  to  develop  the  muscles  we 
use  in  casting.  That  is,  to  a degree  that 
will  let  us  handle  a long  and  heavy  rod 
without  tiring  unduly. 

I do  not  mean  for  anyone  to  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  the  lightest  possible 
tackle  is  the  only  kind  to  use.  Far  from  it. 
I mean  only  for  those  who  may  have  tried 
fly  fishing  with  wrong  tackle  and  have  be- 
come discouraged,  to  try  again  with  the  tools 
I have  outlined. 

Fly  fishing  is  unquestionably  the  most 
perfect  outdoor  sport  man  has  ever  invented. 
Walking,  wading  and  casting  will  loosen  and 
relax  every  muscle  in  a man’s  body  in  a few 
hours.  It  will  try  his  intelligence,  his  pa- 
tience and  his  temper,  and  freshen  them  all. 
It  is  peihaps  the  only  sport  a man  can  in- 
dulge to  the  limits  of  his  spare  time  and 
strength  without  it’s  palling  or  slackening 
in  interest  or  harming  him,  physically. 

As  with  the  bait-casting,  this  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  step  by  step  directions  on  the 
how  of  fly  casting.  You  learn  best  by  watch- 
ing others — and  by  fishing.  We  only  mean 
to  point  out  a few  of  the  pit-falls  along  the 
way.  The  first  thing  to  consider,  then,  is 
the  fly — the  artificial  fly.  It  should  alight 
on  the  water  as  lightly  as  the  natural  insect. 
So  in  aiming  a cast,  a fisherman  never  casts 
directly  at  the  water  but  always  at  an 
imaginary  spot  a foot  or  two  above  it.  The 
fly  stops  its  forward  motion  and  falls  onto 
the  water,  not  slapping  the  surface.  Sounds 
simple,  and  once  learned,  is  automatic  with 
the  angler,  but  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  points 
a beginner  has  to  master.  It  is  one  of  the 
little  things  having  to  do  with  catching  fish. 

Too,  like  the  plug  caster,  the  fly  fisher- 
man must  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head. 
And  good  sharp  ones,  or  he  will  find  there 
is  more  hot  water  to  get  into  along  an  icy 
trout  stream  than  he  ever  realized.  His 
back  swing  covers  much  more  territory  than 
the  bait-caster’s;  territory  always  seeming 
to  be  crowded  with  trees  and  bushes.  With 
practice,  and  with  nothing  but  practice,  the 
persistent  angler  will  some  day  discover  that 
the  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head  provide 
him  with  a continual  moving  picture  of  the 
terrain  and  the  Shrubbery  that  lies  behind 
him.  The  briars  and  tree  limbs  behind  him 
will,  for  a long  time,  be  the  makings  of 
many  a first-rate  nightmare.  But  with  ex- 
perience, at  first  vaguely  and  often  in  error, 
the  picture  will  come.  And  with  each  suc- 
ceeding season  become  more  clear  and  ac- 
curate until  at  last,  unexpectedly,  he  will 
realize  that  he  truly  has  good  eyes  in  the 
back  of  his  head,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
optical  rules. 

Many  times  the  embryo  angler  finds  him- 
self in  a spot  where  he  is  ringed  around 


with  Nature’s  tangled  flora,  a patch  of  open 
water  before  him,  and  a good  trout  surely 
lurking  if  he  could  only  cast  his  fly  a bit 
further.  So,  remembering  the  old  buggy 
whip,  with  which  John  could  not  make  a 
back  cast  when  the  buggy  top  was  up,  he 
whips  the  rod  sharly  forward  and  down. 
Lo  and  behold,  the  line,  a little  longer  than 
the  rod,  describes  a cart-wheel  and  rolls 
straight  out  to  its  mark  on  the  water.  Ex- 
perienced fishermen  use  the  Roll  Cast  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other,  for  they  know  the 
good  trout  are  most  likely  to  be  hiding  in 
the  spots  too  tough  for  amateurs  to  cast 
into,  on  hard  fished  streams. 

One  point  about  the  Roll  Cast  most  copy- 
books neglect  to  mention;  the  rod  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  in  a vertical  or  up- 
right position  to  start  the  cast.  Often  an 
over-hanging  branch  prevents  a vertical  rod 
position.  Good  casts  can  be  made  with  a 
rod  angle  down  to  45  degrees  provided  the 
line  is  retrieved  a bit  faster  and  the  rod 
whipped  at  a crossing  downward  angle.  A 
good  billiard  player  would  probably  get  the 
knack  of  angling  'his  Roll  Cast  quicker  than 
anyone  else,  since  it  requires  one  angle  to 
offset  another  in  order  to  reach  the  target 
under  these  conditions. 

Just  as  the  golfer  has  his  hooks  and  slices, 
his  good  and  bad  days,  so  can  the  fly  fisher- 
man seek  the  key  to  perfection  in  his  fly 
casting,  but  with  no  more  chance  of  ever 
finding  it.  One  advantage  he  has  over  the 
golfer,  though,  is  hooks  and  slices  are  ac- 


ceptable parts  of  his  casting  repertoire,  and 
when  he  tosses  a lucky  curve  he  can  per- 
suade himself  that  he  meant  to  do  it  just  that 
way. 

Curve  casts  catch  a lot  of  fish.  Right- 
hand  curves,  left-hand  curves  and  slack  line 
casts  are  all  useful  additions  to  his  bag  of 
tricks.  The  dry-fly  addicts  practice  them  as- 
siduously. But  do  not  be  mis-led,  they  all 
help  in  wet-fly  fishing,  too.  With  dry-flies, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  fly  drifts  more  nat- 
urally where  a proper  curve  of  the  line 
is  laid  out  on  the  water.  Wet-flies  should 
drift  along,  too.  Because  they  imitate  either 
drowned  insects  or  nymphs,  or  caddis  flies 
descending,  they  should  drift  along,  buffeted 
by  the  action  of  the  current  against  fly  and 
leader.  A tiny  twitch  now  and  then  where 
the  current  is  lazy  is  permissible,  but  the 
swift  jerking  you  may  see  some  fellows 
practicing  is  rarely  needed.  To  prove  this 
point?  Some  evening  when  the  Mayflies  are 
rising  and  the  trout  jumping  round  about 
you,  exercise  all  your  will-power — quit  fish- 
ing— wade  out  into  the  water  and  watch  the 
insects  swimming  to  the  surface,  tumbled 
by  the  current.  A few  moments  watching 
the  live  insects  will  plant  one  thought  firmly 
in  the  mind,  an  artificial  fly  should  tumble 
and  roll  and  drift  with  the  current. 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  end  point  of 
all  fly  fishing;  establishing  the  connection 
between  fly  and  fish,  or  hooking  the  trout 
who  rose  to  the  fly.  It  has  engendered  end- 
(Turn  to  Page  17) 
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‘goggle-eye’  was  a good  foot-  in  length.  We 
were  certainly  having  ourselves  a time.  It 
was  grand  to  be  a part  of  this  beatuiful  day 
outdoors  and  the  good  for  tone  we  were  ex- 
periencing was  all  in  order.  This  particular 
day,  to  me,  was  one  of  Nature’s  masterpieces. 
The  earth  was  certainly  in  tune.  I knew  Big 
Joe  was  feeling  much  the  same,  because 
every  once  in  awhile  snatches  of  his  favor- 
ite tunes  would  come  drifting  across  the 
river. 

Our  only  disappointment  of  the  day  was 
slight.  When  we  walked  up  onto  the  few 
remaining  timbers  of  the  long  broken  Big 
Lock  Dam  we  saw  a school  of  carp  feeding. 
Their  bubble  trails  and  mud  swirls  were 
everywhere  within  good  casting  distance. 
Several  hundred  yards  of  this  stretch  of 
deeper  water  was  discolored  by  their  ac- 
tivities. This  condition  caused  Joe  and  I 
to  walk  to  the  upper  end  of  this  mile  long 
stretch  of  slow-moving  river.  We  knew  a 
below-the-surface  field  of  boulders  existed 
there  and  it  was  ideal  for  smallmouths.  This 
part  of  the  river  is  difficult  to  fish  due  to 
steep  mud  banks — the  wading  is  decidedly 
precarious.  The  uncertain  footing  makes 
for  some  spills  and  an  occasional  thorough 
wetting. 

On  our  hike  to  this  upstream  spot,  which 
is  known  as  the  Tower  Narrows,  we  passed 
long  tangles  of  wild  grapevines.  They  were 
loaded  with  fruit  and  the  wildfowl  were 
having  a feast.  In  one  thicket  I counted 
seven  different  kind  of  birds,  including  a 
flushed  grouse.  At  another  place  where  the 
vines  were  low,  we  managed  to  each  gather 
a hatful  of  the  small  grape  clusters.  These 
we  carried  to  a nearby  spring  where  they 
were  consumed  as  dessert  to  our  lunch. 
Again  Nature  had  proved  bountiful. 

Following  our  repast  we  built  a tight 
stone  cache  on  a flat  rock  over  which  the 
tiny  spring  rivulet  flowed.  We  then  laid 
our  ‘keepers’  within  this  rock  chamber, 
knowing  they  would  stay  fresh  and  solid. 
The  water  from  the  spring  was  cold  and 
the  wet  stone  would  hold  the  chill.  We 
used  only  large  stones  to  construct  the  cache 
and  felt  the  walleyes  would  be  safe  from 
any  marauding  coon  or  mink.  Their  tracks 
were  plentiful  along  the  river  bars.  Com- 
pleting this  small  labor  we  lazed  around 
for  a long  half  hour  before  continuing  on  to 
the  Tower  Narrows. 

Arriving  at  the  Narrows  I dropped  off 
first.  Where  I stopped  the  faster  water  of 
the  narrowed  stream  was  merging  with  the 
wider,  smooth  water  of  the  Big  Lock  Dam. 
This  appealed  to  me  as  a good  place  to  try 
a surface  plug.  There  had  been  many 
small  frogs  along  these  banks  so  I selected 
a frog-finish  surface  wobbler.  As  I fastened 
it  onto  the  barrel-swivel  snap  I saw  a 
school  of  minnows  frantically  using  evasive 
tactics  near  midstream.  Knowing  I couldn’t 
reach  that  spot  with  a cast  I cautiously 
waded  to  a position  from  where  I could  over- 
shoot it.  Intending  to  float  and  work  the 
plug  over  that  spot  I aimed  at  a mark  some 
ten  feet  above  and  beyond  the  place  where 
the  minnow  school  had  shown.  When  the 
wobbler  hit  the  water  it  disappeared  into  a 
sweeping  swirl.  The  line  tauted  and  the 
shook  of  a heavy  strike  traveled  up  its  nine 
pound  tested  length.  My  bellowed  “Con- 
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Two  dandies!  Jno.  Marsalko  on  the  left 
displays  an  18  inch  Brownie  while  George  Good- 
man holds  forth  with  one  22  inches.  Both 
fishermen  hail  from  Milton,  Pa. 


John  P.  Layser  of  Myerstown  proudly  displays 
233,i  inch.  5 lb.  Rainbow  which  he  caught  at 
Fisherman’s  Paradise. 


Three  fine  Rainbows  caught  in  Somerset 
County  waters  by  Ralph  E.  Barnett. 
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tact!”  probably  disturbed  the  good  folk  of 
the  township  for  miles  around. 

Simultaneously  with  my  shout  the  fish 
broke  water.  Here  was  a real  bass — a 
‘keeper’  if  I could  land  him.  The  first  leap 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a regular  aerial 
show.  How  many  times  that  fish  came  out 
in  thrashing  leaps  and  tailskates  I cannot 
say,  but  for  the  first  part  of  the  engagement 
it  seemed  to  me  he  was  in  the  air  most  of 
the  time.  Then  he  changed  tactics  and  went 
deep.  Sharp  rapping  shocks  came  tele- 
graphing up  the  line  and  I realized  the  small- 
mouth  was  banging  the  plug  against  the 
bottom  boulders.  By  increasing  the  pressure 
to  a dangerous  degree  I managed  to  get 
him  above  the  rocks.  Now  the  bass  re- 
sorted  to  long  sweeping  lunges  that  usually 
ended  with  him  coming  partly  out  of  the 
water — savagely  shaking  his  head.  Event- 
ually I had  him  coming  in.  When  I did  lead 
him  over  the  net  and  lifted  him  clear  of 
the  water  I near  sat  down  in  the  river — I 
had  become  that  weak-kneed. 

Coming  ashore  with  the  prize  I realized 
Big  Joe  had  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  entire  battle.  He  said,  “Buddy,  you 
sure  got  an  old  buster  there,  must  go  all  of 
five  pounds — nice  going.”  I muttered  an 
acknowledgment  of  some  kind,  fumbled  out 
the  cigarettes  and  sat  down  for  a much 
needed  nerve  settling  smoke.  It  was  sev- 
eral minutes  before  I quit  shaking.  Big 
Joe  razzed  me  by  saying,  “Come  on,  snap 
out  of  it  now.  Don’t  let  that  one  five  pounder 
leave  you  ‘punchy,’  cause  there  are  others 
in  here  that  have  ‘chips  on  their  Shoulders.’  ” 

I accepted  the  kidding  the  way  the  big 
fellow  meant  it,  but  had  to  say,  “Must 
just  be  a natural  reaction  after  a scrap 
with  a-  good  heavy  fish.  I know  of  a big  , 
guy  that  swallowed  a chew  of  tobacco  down 
at  Lake  Gordon  one  time.  He  tied  into  an  • 
old  lumker,  remember?”  He  laughed,  the 
tension  left  me,  we  went  back  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

Good  fortune  was  most  attendant  to  my  . 
big  pal  and  I the  remainder  of  that  glorious 
afternoon.  Time  and  time  again  the  cry  of 
“Contact!”  echoed  through  the  narrow  val- 
ley. It  was  long  after  the  sun  had  ceased 
to  reflect  on  the  white  rock  bluffs  that  we 
realized  our  grand  day  of  sport  was  near 
an  end.  With  great  reluctance  we  agreed 
we  would  have  to  hurry  to  get  back  to  the 
car  before  darkness  obliterated  the  dim 
path  entirely.  At  the  rock  cache  we  re- 
trieved the  walleyes  and  added  them  to  the 
six  smallmouth  ‘keepers’  the  afternoon’s 
fishing  had  produced.  Our  scores  were  very 
similar.  Of  31  bass  landed  we  each  had 
three  over  our  self-imposed  size  limit.  The 
weight  of  those  fish  on  the  carry  out  to 
the  car  was  decidedly  noticeable,  but  also 
gratifying. 

We  got  by  the  grapevine  entanglements  : : 
without  incident,  but  from  there  on  we 
had  to  tramp  on  it.”  Our  haste  caused  us- 
to  get  a few  switchings  from  low  hanging 
branches  that  we  could  not  see  in  the  deep- 
ening gloom.  In  the  last  half  mile  each  of 
us  lost  his  hat  several  time.  Every  time 
this  would  happen  we  would  say,  “Contact.” 
Our  good  humor  and  feeling  of  well-being 
was  not  to  be  shaken  by  those  slight  mishaps. 

Once  at  the  car  we  took  plenty  of  time 
getting  ready  for  the  long  drive  home.  The 
fish,  tackle,  boots  and  jackets  were  properly 
(Concluded  on  Next  Page ) 
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less  discussions,  this  business  of  striking  the 
rise  and  hooking  the  fish.  New  beginners 
are  usually  baffled  by  the  swiftness  of  small 
trout  in  sampling  and  rejecting  artificial 
flies.  Sometimes  they  come  away  with  a 
conviction  that  it  just  is  not  humanly  pos- 
sible to  catch  such  trout  with  artificial  flies 
and  fly  rods. 

But  it  is  not  as  difficult  as  that.  If  it 
were,  our  civilized  fishing  waters  would  con- 
tain many  more  fish  than  they  actually  do, 
nowadays.  In  a great  majority  of  cases  the 
trout  hooks  himself  with  no  help  from  the 
fisherman.  Any  tautness  of  line  and  leader, 
as  in  casting  down  and  across  a current  or 
retrieving  a fly  through  still  water,  is  suffi- 
cient to  imbed  the  barb  of  a small  fly  where 
the  fish  has  closed  his  mouth  upon  it.  Under 
these  conditions,  if  fish  rise  to  the  fly  re- 
peatedly but  are  not  hooked,  it  only  means 
that  the  fly  has  some  attraction  for  them 
but  is  not  good  enough  an  imitation  to  fool 
them  completely.  The  remedy  is  obvious — 
try  another  fly,  or  a smaller  one  of  the  same 
pattern. 

A floating  fly  with  a slack  line  requires 
action  from  the  angler  to  set  the  barb.  Ac- 
tion without  conscious  effort.  It  is  like 
pulling  the  trigger  of  a shotgun,  shooting  at 
a fast  flying  bird.  You  do  it,  but  you  can- 
not remember  telling  your  finger  when  or 
how  to  do  it.  Exact  timing  is,  however,  not 
nearly  so  important  in  flying  fishing  as  in 
shot-gunning.  You  can  be  a tenth  of  a 
second  late  in  your  strike  and  easily  hook 
your  fish,  if  he  really  wanted  the  fly.  So 
curb  your  eagerness,  take  him  calmly,  and 
very  soon  you  will  have  the  knack.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  problem  of  hooking  trout  with 
artificial  flies  is  solved  when  the  exactly 
correct  fly  is  on  the  tip  of  your  leader. 

By  this  time,  it  is  evidently  plain  the 
light  fly  rod  is  my  favorite  fishing  rod.  Given 
time  and  fresh  water  containing  fish,  I can 
find  some  sport.  Most  any  kind  of  fish  will 
serve,  they  need  not  be  trout.  For  instance, 
in  clear  water  a school  of  feeding  suckers 
and  a few  small  wet  flies  drifted  down  among 
them  can  start  a lot  of  excitement.  It’s  a 
difficult  game.  They  have  an  excellent  sense 
of  smell  or  taste  and  can  inhale  a little  fly 
and  blow  it  out  gain  almost  faster  than  your 
eye  can  follow.  And  carp  will  do  the  same. 
If  a man  is  Indian  enough  to  steal  close  to 
a school  of  rooting  carp  he  may  hook  one 
on  a wet  fly.  Ever  since  I tangled  with  a 
fifteen  pounder  one  hot  day,  I have  care- 
fully avoided  them.  Tackle  busters! 

Bullheads,  when  they  school  up  near  the 
surface  of  a shallow  pond,  are  easy  prey 
for  trout  flies,  and  perch,  sunnies  and  rock 
bass  are  ready  to  play  most  any  old  time. 
Big-mouthed  bass,  sometimes  eager  and 
sometimes  maddeningly  deliberate,  are  fair 
game.  And  on  lazy  August  afternoons  I 
have  killed  small-mouths  by  careful  stalking 
and  a drifting  wet  trout  fly — when  nothing 
else  would  do  the  trick.  I have  been  known 
to  go  out  fly  fishing  and  come  home  with  a 
half-dozen  bull-frogs,  caught  on  trout  tackle. 

But  the  fairest  game  of  all  along  the 
water  are  water  snakes.  When  you  see  one 
swimming,  cast  a foot  or  so  beyond  him 
and  strike.  If  you  miss,  you  will  likely  have 
another  chance.  And  if  you  snag  him  near 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 


Warren  Fry  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  and  2614  inch 
Catfish,  weighing  8 lhs,  which  he  caught  at  Safe 
Harbor. 
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arranged  and  firmly  packed.  We  emptied 
a thermos  bottle  full  of  coffee,  took  a final 
look  around  to  see  that  nothing  was  left 
(behind,  then  started.  Enroute,  Big  Joe 
said  thoughtfully,  “D’ya  know  we  had  to 
leave  just  when  the  really  big  fish  would 
start  to  prowl.  What  d’ya  say  next  time  we 
plan  on  fishing  the  Narrows  that  we  pack 
in  the  stuff  to  camp  overnight?”  My  an- 
swer was  a prompt  OK  to  the  idea,  for  I 
had  been  thinking  those  same  thoughts. 
Undoubtedly  then,  should  you  be  fishing  the 
Tower  Narrows  after  the  first  frosts  in  the 
seasons  to  come,  you  will  find  Big  Joe  and 
I camping  near  the  little  spring  with  the 
rock  cache.  Camping — and  I hope — CON- 
TACTING. 


Over  200  Members  in  New  Organi- 
zation of  Little  Pine  Sportsmen 

The  Little  Pine  Creek  Fish  and  Game 
Association  of  Jersey  Shore  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  according  to  officials  of 
the  group  who  held  their  second  meeting 
recently. 

Although  it  was  organized  only  a short 
time  ago,  membership  now  totals  over  200. 
President  William  Suder  reported  at  the 
session  held  at  his  English  Center  home. 

Appointment  of  committee  chairmen  and 
discussion  of  plans  for  a picnic  highlighted 
the  evening.  Chairmen  of  fish  distribution, 
game,  shooting  matches  and  publicity  com- 
mittees will  announce  their  committee  selec- 
tions at  the  next  meeting. 

The  association  will  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month. 

The  group  was  organized  to  promote  better 
fishing  and  hunting  conditions  in  the  Little 
Pine  Creek  Section. 

Communities  represented  included  Jersey 
Shore,  Trout  Run,  Liberty,  Cogan  House, 
Brookside,  White  Pine  and  Buttonwood. 


Fish  Warden  Gets  Evidence — 
A Step  From  the  Frying  Pan 

State  Fish  Warden  Robert  M. 
Greener  got  his  evidence  in  a fishing 
violation  case  one  day — but  the  frying 
pan  nearly  beat  him  to  it,  according 
to  evidence  given  at  a hearing  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Abner  Musser. 

Greener  testified  that  he  arrested 
Daniel  Krumbine,  Lebanon  R5,  at. 
Peach  Bottom.  Krumbine,  he  said, 
had  a string  of  legal  fish  hanging  out- 
side his  auto. 

However,  when  he  inspected  a trunk 
at  the  rear  of  the  car  he  found  a 
number  of  fish  there,  already  cleaned, 
some  of  them  sliced  and  ready  for  the 
frying  pan.  A close  inspection  re- 
vealed that  some  of  the  fish  were 
Susquehanna  salmon — 25  days  before 
the  open  season. 

Krumbine  was  fined  $20  and  costs. 


Uses  Cheap  Leader  To  Land 
24-Inch  Trout 

Irvin  Brown,  of  1264  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
Kensington,  has  a whopper  of  a fish  story 
and  what’s  more,  he  has  the  fish. 

He  caught  a 24-inch  brown  trout  at  the 
Pit  Hole  stream,  just  out  of  Oil  City  re- 
cently and  he  caught  it  with  a worn-out 
leader — a six  pound  test  leader  on  a number 
eight  hook.  The  fish  gave  him  a 20-minute 
fight,  but  he  finally  landed  it.  For  bait, 
he  used  a minnow. 


FISHING  ON  A STREAM 

A lot  of  pleasures  come  and  go, 

And  most  aren’t  what  they  seem; 

But  lasting  joy  is  there  we  know, 
While  fishing  on  a stream. 

The  humdrum  world  is  far  away, 

The  air  is  cool  and  clean; 

The  clouds  bank  o’er  a peaceful  day, 
While  fishing  on  a stream. 

The  singing  water  licks  our  shoes, 
Our  thoughts  are  good,  not  mean; 

We  turn  our  eyes  to  saner  views, 
While  fishing  on  a stream. 

The  answer’s  not  in  well  filled  creel, 
Nor  search  for  friends’  esteem; 

But  in  the  joyous  way  we  feel, 
While  fishing  on  a stream. 

— G.  Earle  Thompson 


The  fellow  who  has  one  pet  method  of 
fishing  and  who  uses  nothing  but  that  one 
method  is  missing  a lot  of  fun.  There  is  good 
sport  in  all  kinds  of  fishing  with  all  kinds 
of  lures,  and  with  bait  too.  And  an  angler 
can  enjoy  a day  on  a mountain  brook,  a 
river,  or  a big  lake.  What  is  more  to  the 
point,  the  angler  who  knows  all  methods 
ef  fishing  and  who  is  able  to  fish  properly 
in  any  kind  of  water  is  the  one  who  will 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  action. 
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Conservation  Begins  At  Home 


By  LOU  KLEWER 

Outdoor  Editor,  Toledo  Blade 
Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin 

'C'OR  TOO,  too  many  years,,  actual  con- 
servation  practices  have  been  kicked 
around  more  than  the  football  in  a soccer 
game  and  for  these  same  too  many  years, 
everyone  has  been  pretty  adept  at  placing 
the  responsibility  for  lack  of  a real  pro- 
gram and  the  carrying  out  of  constructive 
work  on  to  the  shoulders  of  some  one  else. 

The  uninterested  citizen  says  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sportsmen  who  are  interested. 
The  sportsman,  instead  of  doing  something 
about  it  himself,  says  the  sportsmen’s  clubs 
are  falling  down.  The  clubs  blame  the  con- 
servation department  of  the  state,  the  de- 
partment blames  the  federal  agencies  and 
the  federal  agencies  put  the  blame  for  not 
enough  work  done  squarely  back  into  the 
lap  of  the  people  for  failure  to  have  enough 
cooperation  in  congress  in  the  approval  of 
projects  and  the  necessary  money  to  finance 
them. 

The  entire  setup  is  a vicious  circle  with 
everybody  blaming  someone  else.  The  real 
reason  more  hasn’t  been  done  all  centers 
back  to  the  fact  that  every  one  is  to  blame, 
from  the  individual  citizen  on  up  to  the 
federal  agencies  and  the  national  legislature 
itself,  and  down  again  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  says  nobody  is  doing  anything 
about  these  problems. 

Any  individual  who  says  nothing  is  being 
done  and  no  one  is  doing  anything  about 
conservation  and  restoration  of  our  na- 
tural resources  is  right.  He  doesn’t  know 
of  anything  being  done  and  therefore,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  nothing  is  being 
done.  And  there  lies  one  fault  of  the  entire 
conservation  program. 

Anytime  any  person  gets  up  in  a sports- 
men’s meeting  and  laments  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  being  done — either  by  the  club, 
the  state,  the  country  or  the  world  too 
for  that  matter,  that  person  should  be  im- 
mediately challenged  to  show  what  he,  as 
an  individual,  is  doing.  If  he,  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  practicing  soil  conservation,  is 
planting  trees,  feeding  birds,  doing  some- 
thing to  eliminate  pollution,  and  teaching 
conservation  measures  and  practices,  then 
he,  as  an  individual,  has  a right  to  question. 
If  he  is  doing  nothing  himself,  then  he 
should  ibe  jumped  on  with  both  feet  and 
told  to  either  shut  up  or  get  on  the  band 
wagon  and  do  something  himself. 

Conservation,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home.  Conservation  practices  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  million  dollar  activities  that 
cover  the  work  of  an  entire  county  or  dis- 
trict or  state.  Conservation  practices  begin 
right  at  home,  in  little  individual  activi- 
ties that  at  the  moment  may  seem  a small 
thing  but  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
sportsmen  in  that  particular  county,  state 
or  nation,  would  become  a project  that  really 
meant  something. 

* * * 

A Practical  Approach 

Suppose,  just  suppose  for  instance,  that 


every  sportsman — and  by  that  term  I mean 
everyone  who  hunts  or  fishes  in  these 
United  States — determined  that  on  Arbor 
Day,  or  any  other  day, .and  just  for  his  own 
personal  satisfaction,  he  would  plant  a 
tree  and  a food  bearing  shrub.  There  would 
be  millions  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted, 
enough  to  have  a definite  bearing  on  every- 


thing that  conservation  means — the  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosion,  pollution,  food  for 
the  birds,  reforestation,  game  cover — in 
fact  just  this  little  planting  would  even  con- 
tribute to  raising  the  rapidly  lowering  water 
table  in  many  places. 

It  wouldn’t  matter  too  much  where  these 
trees  and  shrubs  were  planted.  Even  in 
one’s  back  yard  would  help.  If  along  the 
bank  of  some  stream,  along  some  run  off 
ditch  or  in  some  denuded  spot  in  the 
country,  it  would  help  just  that  much  more 
and  this  planting  practice,  if  carried  out 
religiously  by  every  one  who  takes  some- 
thing out  of  the  outdoors  in  fish,  game  or 
better  health,  would  make  a world  of 
difference  in  the  conservation  outlook  of  this 
country  within  a few  years. 


If  every  farmer  would  leave  one  little 
food  patch,  one  bit  of  cover  on  his  farm  for 
wild  life  or  song  birds,  it  would  help  tre- 
mendously. If  every  city  hunter  and  fisher- 
man or  individual  who  just  likes  to  get 
outdoors  and  enjoy  what  he  sees,  would 
pay  a visit  to  some  farmer  and  pay  the 
farmer  for  leaving  a little  additional  food 


or  cover  for  wildlife,  it  would  make  a 
world  of  difference  in  the  setup  of  any 
community. 

* * * 

And  What  About  Pollution? 

Sportsmen  the  country  over  cry  out  about 
pollution  but  none  of  them  are  ever  re- 
sponsible. No — it  is  always  the  industries 
or  the  big  cities,  who  dump  their  oils  and 
waste  chemicals  and  domestic  sewage  into 
the  streams  and  lakes  and  ocean.  Doesn’t 
the  individual  ever  do  anything,  towards 
stopping  the  pollution? 

There  is  a lot  of  oil  pollution  going  into 
the  streams  and  lakes  iby  way  of  small 
garages  and  big  garages.  Take  any  garage 
for  instance,  and  look  at  the  amount  of  oil 
that  goes  down  the  sewage  drain.  Much,  if 


Memorial  Day  at  Pymatuning.  Here  exceptional  catches  were  coming  in  all  day  while  other 
fishermen  anxiously  waited  boats  on  shore. 
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not  most  of  this  could  be  prevented  and  if 
no  other  use  could  be  found  for  this  used 
or  waste  oil,  it  could  always  be  burned, 
rather  than  poured  down  some  drain  to 
where  it  will  cover  a stream  for  hundreds 
of  yards  with  a film  of  oil. 

Battery  acids,  chemicals  of  all  kinds  and 
other  liquid  refuse  should  be  burned  when 
it  can  be  burned  and  when  not,  poured  into 
a small  evaporating  vat  or  settling  basin. 
This  settling  basin  might  only  be  a box 
containing  a foot  or  so  of  earth  but  the 
acids,  chemicals  and  other  substances  drain- 
ing through  this  earth  will  be  so  diluted 
and  weakened  by  the  time  it  does  eventu- 
ally drain  into  the  stream  through  yards 
and  rods  of  good,  clean  mother  earth  that 
it  can  not  possibly  harm  anything  in  the 
stream. 

Yard  rubbish,  instead  of  being  dumped 
aiong  the  road  somewhere,  often  makes  good 
garden  fertilizer  if  scattered  and  buried.  Un- 
sightly tin  cans,  bottles  and  such  things 
unless  picked  up  by  a regular  trash  man 
who  deposits  them  in  a regulation  dump, 
should  be  buried,  if  no  other  use  can  be 
made  of  them.  Tin  cans  when  flattened 
out,  take  up  very  little  room  and  if  buried, 
scon  rust  away  and  disintegrate  into  the 
ground  around  them. 

Persons  caught  dumping  refuse  along 
the  roadways,  in  the  woods,  ditches  or 
fields,  should  be  made  to  either  pick  up 
everything  they  deposit  or  be  forced  to 
bury  it  right  there.  But  the  sportsman  who 
kicks  about  nothing  being  done  usually 
says,  “Oh,  that’s  not  my  business.  That’s 
the  job  of  the  constable,  the  sheriff,  the 
game  warden  or  the  highway  patrol.  The 
dickens  it  is!  It’s  the  job  of  every  in- 
dividual who  is  interested  in  a better  out- 
doors. One  of  the  troubles  with  conservation 
is  that  it  is  always  the  other  fellow’s  job 
to  see  that  it  gets  done.  If  some  one  came 
along  and  dumped  a load  of  trash  on  a 
sportsman’s  front  lawn,  that  sportsman 
would  soon  be  up  in  arms  ready  to  throw 
fists,  swear  out  warrants  or  even  come  out 
shooting.  Then,  why,  if  this  trash  is  dumped 
hither  and  yon  in  the  sportsman’s  outdoors, 
isn’t  that  sportsman  justified  in  doing  some- 
thing about  it  right  then  and  now? 

* * * 

Problem  of  Education 

The  problem  of  conservation  education  is 
too  often  left  to  the  schools  where  a little 
is  being  done  about  it,  but  not  enough.  The 
unthinking  sportsman  is  again  berating  the 
educational  system,  but  what  is  he  doing 
about  it?  Is  he  taking  some  youngster,  boy 
or  girl,  his  own  or  the  neighbor’s  out  fishing 
or  hunting  and  teaching  these  kids  something 
1 about  the  ethics  of  sportsmanship,  the  need 
of  conservation  or  the  enjoyment  one  can 
find  communing  with  nature  and  learning 
about  trees  and  wildflowers,  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  fish  and  reptiles,  butterflies,  moths 
and  insects? 

How  many  series  of  bird  pictures  has 
he  distributed  to  the  kids  in  the  neighbor- 
hood? Has  he  cooperated  by  acting  as  a 
committeeman  or  leader  with  some  scout 
troop,  4-H  club,  girl  scout  troop  or  F.  F.  A. 
organization?  Has  he  seen  that  this  young- 
ster who  can’t  afford  it  or  whose  parents 
can  not  afford  it,  has  a subscription  to  the 
Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin  or  to  some  other 
worthwhile  out  of  doors  magazine? 
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The  amount  of  work  that  the  individual 
can  do  in  fostering  the  conservation  of  all 
our  natural  resources  and  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  conservation  and  restoration  is 
amazing.  Look  what  Dan  Beard,  Ernest 
Seton,  Homaday,  Ding  Darling,  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson,  John  Phillips,  Pinchot,  Theodore 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  hosts  of 
others  have  done  as  individuals  towards  the 
cause  of  conservation?  Look  at  Appleseed 
Johnny.  Couldn’t  some  sportsman  do  just 
as  good  a job  as  a Walnut  Pete  or  Hickory 
Nut  Sammy  or  White  Oak  George,  or  Pine 
Tree  Bill  or  Wild  Rose  Lester?  Appleseed 
Johnny  had  a mission  of  his  own  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  some  other 
individual  doing  something  else  along  this 
same  line  with  other  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs. 

So  far  as  the  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  con- 
cerned, most  of  them  seem  to  spend  their 
time  jumping  on  conservation  departments 
and  riding  them  for  not  getting  things  done. 
Why  don’t  these  clubs  forget  the  conserva- 
tion departments  and  do  something  them- 
selves? If  they  can’t  get  the  conservation 
department  to  plant  trees  in  a certain  area, 
to  put  in  a dam,  build  a headwater  lake 
or  set  up  a refuge  or  a bit  of  public  hunt- 
ing ground,  why  doesn’t  the  sportsmen’s 
group  say,  “to  heck  with  the  department. 
Let’s  do  it  ourselves,”  and  then  go  ahead 
and  do  it? 

That  is  the  way  to  get  things  done.  Any- 


Should  mamma  be  wondering  why  the 
“old  man”  has  suddenly  dug  out  his  dust- 
covered  fishing  tackle  and  hip  boots,  and 
has  been  planning  week-end  fishing  trips 
over  State  College  way,  possibly  a hurried 
glance  at  a four  page  picture  article  en- 
titled “College  Fishing  Class”  appearing  in 
a recent  edition  of  Life  magazine  could 
explain  such  mysterious  actions. 

Centre  County’s  famed  Spring  Creek 
never  looked  more  glamorous  than  it  does 
in  Life’s  picturization  with  a bevy  of  Penn 
State’s  prettiest  co-eds  furnishing  the  back  - 
ground  for  an  illustrated  trout  fishing  lec- 
ture demonstrated  by  George  Harvey,  ex- 
pert angler  and  faculty  member  of  the  near- 
by college. 

Learning  of  Penn  State’s  recently  inaug- 
urated class  in  trout  fishing,  Life  magazine 
assigned  one  of  its  roving  cameraman-re- 
porters to  the  college  town  where  he  was 
able  to  “shoot”  the  class  in  action.  Six 
scenes  on  “the  tricks  of  the  trade”  were 
published. 

Commenting  on  the  college  experiment, 
Life  reveals  that  Angler  Harvey  maintains 
that  the  ancient  and  agreeable  art  of  fishing 
can  be  enjoyed  by  either  sex  at  any  age. 
To  prove  his  point  the  ex-track  coach  or- 
ganized a class  of  nineteen  boys  and  seven 
girls  and  lectured  to  them  on  the  theory 
of  fishing,  the  art  of  casting  and  the  feeding 
habits  of  trout. 

Indoor  instruction  was  followed  by  actual 
experience  in  fishing  in  nearby  streams. 
Pleased  by  the  way  his  pupils  learned  their 
lessons,  Harvey  assured  them  they  would 
be  competent  fishermen  by  the  time  they 
started  summer  vacation. 
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thing  additional  the  department,  whether 
state  or  federal,  does  is  just  that  much  more 
gravy.  Departments  are  usually  too  busy 
anyway  on  state  or  federal  projects  to  spend 
too  much  time  on  one  little  community.  It’s 
up  to  the  community  to  do  its  own  work 
and  it  is  surprising  just  how  much  a con- 
servation department  will  cooperate  with 
an  organization  that  is  really  doing  some- 
thing instead  of  continually  moaning  about 
things  not  being  done. 

There  isn’t  a club  in  the  state  that  couldn’t 
raise  more  pheasants  than  the  state  could 
possibly  release  to  this  one  club.  There 
isn’t  a club  that  couldn’t,  with  50  or  100 
members  getting  out  and  working,  improve 
a stream  or  build  a headwater  lake  or  ac- 
quire funds  for  a worthwhile  project.  Any 
club  that  believes  in  getting  something  done 
by  doing  somethirjg  itself  will  be  surprised 
by  the  amount  of  help  it  will  get  from  the 
department  of  any  state.  It’s  like  a snow- 
ball rolling  down  hill  that  gets  to  be  a 
pretty  big  affair  by  the  time  it  gets  to  the 
bottom. 

One  of  the  greatest  sayings  that  ever 
existed  is  that  old  adage,  “If  you  want  a 
thing  done  right,  do  it  yourself.”  It  can  be 
shortened  a bit  by  saying,  “If  you  want  any- 
thing done,  do  it,”  and  the  individual  or 
the  club  that  expects  to  get  anything  out 
of  this  great  outdoors  of  ours,  will  have  to 
do  just  that — get  out  and  do  something 
about  it. 


(Note  to  prospective  students — “snap” 
course  hunters) — The  college  has  added 
the  course  to  the  regular  curriculum  next 
year  and  full  credit  will  be  given  for  its 
successful  completion. 


Alvin  Miller  of  Quakertown  and  two  fine  wall- 
eyes he  ranght  at  Pep’s  Landing  on  the  Wallen- 
paupaek. 


PENN  STATE  STUDENTS  LEARN  TROUT 
FISHING  TRICKS  IN  SPECIAL  COURSE 
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SPORTSMEN  BUILD  . . . 

(From  Page  9) 

dent  of  the  local  conservation  club  and  I 
believe  that  this  marsh  idea  may  be  the 
answer  to  our  problem.  We  have  wanted 
a club  house  and  grounds  for  some  time 
but  couldn’t  afford  it.  Maybe  we  could 
make  a marsh  pay  for  it.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  the  big  duck  clubs 
along  Lake  Erie  do,”  replied  Scott.  “I’m 
surprised  that  more  sportsmen  clubs  haven’t 
capitalized  on  the  plant  already.  There  is 
one  draw-back.  Such  a plan  requires  man 
power  and  you  can’t  count  on  volunteer 
labor.  The  only  answer  is  to  operate  on  a 
big  enough  scale  to  justify  a full  time  care- 
taker. This  may  require  planting  Christ- 
mas trees  and  several  other  sidelines  but 
I’m  convinced  that  it  will  work  if  properly 
planned  and  managed.” 

Scott  continued  through  the  afternoon  to 
encourage  the  plan  and  to  point  out  its  many 
advantages. 

“You  know,  it’s  funny,”  Bates  finally  com- 
mented, “but  we  may  have  been  overlooking 
a natural  right  here  in  our  own  backyard. 
If  what  you  say  is  true,  and  it  sounds  good, 
we  might  be  able  to  handle  that  marsh.” 
He  nodded  across  the  creek.  “The  whole 
farm  is  rough.  We  would  have  a section  of 
the  creek  here  as  well  as  the  marsh  and 
that  patch  of  woods  on  the  hill.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Scott  as  he  began 
to  gather  up  his  tackle.  “You  have  a good 
site  for  a club  house  here  on  the  stream 
or  in  the  woods  up  there  and,  what’s  more, 
I believe  that  you  could  dam  up  that  draw 
to  form  a pond.”  He  straightened  up.  “It 
looks  like  a good  bet  to  me  and  if  you  try 
it  I wish  you  would  let  me  know  as  I’m 
interested  in  seeing  how  it  will  come  out. 

“Sure  thing,”  responded  Bates.  “You 
have  given  me  some  good  ideas.  If  it  goes 
through  we’ll  have  you  over  for  the  house- 
warming,” he  added. 

£ :jc  jft  sjc  ifc 

As  Scott  loaded  fishing  tackle  in  the  car 
he  reflected  on  the  afternoon’s  activities. 
“No  bass,”  he  mused,  “but  maybe  I’ve 
started  something  worthwhile  here.  Better 
hunting  and  fishing  and  muskrats  pay  the 
bill,”  he  concluded. 

FLY  FISHING  . . . 

(From  Page  17) 

the  head  or  the  tail,  it  will  not  be  much 
trouble  to  land  him  and  convert  him  into  a 
good  snake,  by  bashing  his  brains  out.  But 
hook  a big  one  right  in  the  middle  and 
you  may  have  trouble.  All  in  all,  water 
snakes  are  very  fair  game  for  the  fly- 
fisherman.  One  dead  snake  means  many  live 
fish.  So  every  exiciting  victory  a fisherman 
can  claim  over  the  water  snake  tribe,  will 
some  day  provide  the  wherewithal  to  de- 
clare a dividend  in  fish,  to  repay  him. 

Just  as  the  rabbit  hunter  occasionally 
shoots  an  owl,  and  gloats  over  it,  the  fish- 
-eiman  will  derive  a great  deal  more  pleas- 
ure in  destroying  the  snake  than  he  would 
in  killing  one  more  trout.  The  hunter  with 
his  owl  usually  rushes  to  the  nearest  taxi- 
dermist, has  his  trophy  stuffed,  and  displays 
it  proudly  on  the  mantel-piece.  Rightly  so. 
The  wise  fisherman  will  destroy  the  water 
snake  when  he  can,  and  his  fly-rod  is  a 
good  weapon  for  the  purpose,  but  he  will 
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bury  it  and  go  on  about  his  business.  To 
ask  the  taxidermist  to  stuff  it  or  attempt  to 
persuade  a housewife  to  let  him  display  a 
water  snake  on  her  dining  room  wall,  might 
endanger  his  whole  fishing  future.  Best 
catch  the  snake,  kill  it,  and  say  nothing. 

The  most  picturesque  pool  along  My  Creek 
is  the  Swimming  Hole.  The  creek  angles 
into  a sharp  fold  in  the  hill.  It  has  swept, 
a clean,  deep  pool,  with  a fine  sandy  beach 
on  the  low  side.  The  steep  hill,  acting  in 
self-preservation,  has  dropped  a ring  of 
huge  sand-stone  boulders  at  its  base.  On  a 
summer  Sunday  afternoon,  the  pool  is  filled 
with  shrieking,  splashing  children.  Anxious 
mammas  hover  along  the  edge,  and  bored 
papas,  who  find  no  peace  and  rest  in  the 
arms  of  Mother  Nature  here,  saunter  nerv- 
ously about  the  picnic  grove. 

Big  trout  live  in  the  Swimming  Hole. 
Maybe  because  it  is  the  deepest  pool  along 
the  creek,  or  because  of  the  cold  springs 
running  in  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  Pos- 
sibly, they  relish  the  activity  of  the  humans 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  tumbled  boulders 
provide  safe  caverns  beneath  the  water  where 
the  fish  can  hide  and  watch  the  kids  cavort. 

I stood  hip -deep  in  the  pool  at  sunrise 
of  a June  morning,  watching  for  a trout  to 
rise.  Instead  I caught  a rustling  in  the 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  saw  a 
black  snake  slither  down  into  the  water  and 
begin  to  swim  across.  When  it  was  about 
forty  feet  away,  and  broadside,  I cast  across 
it,  let  my  fly  sink  a moment,  and  struck. 
As  the  hook  bit  in,  it  forashed  and  turned. 
Maybe  it  thought  I was  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  water.  It  came  at  me  and 
as  the  military  say,  I withdrew  to  consoli- 
date my  position.  Frankly,  I retreated  in 
haste  and  in  bad  order.  The  snake  was 
gaining  rapidly  as  I hit  the  sandy  beach  and 
started  looking  for  a club.  Somehow,  the 
closer  the  snake  came  toward  me  the  bigger 
it  looked,  and  my  three  and  one-half  ounce 
rod  seemed  entirely  inadequate  as  a weapon 
of  defense.  On  the  sand,  I could  run  as 
fast  as  it  could,  and  I did.  But  I gained  a 
momentary  advantage  when  the  fly,  im- 
bedded in  its  side,  caught  in  the  weeds. 
With  a charred  ember  from  the  picnic  fire- 
place, I delivered  a blow  I will  never  forget, 
nor  it  remember.  After  awhile  I measured 
it.  It  was  five  feet  and  ten  inches  long. 
And  definitely  the  longest  cold-blooded 
creature  I had  ever  hooked  with  my  little 
fly  rod. 

Some  folks  will  condemn  me  for  killing 
a black  tsnake,  I know.  Some  already  have, 
but  before  you  do,  come  along  trout  fishing 
with  me  in  the  spring,  when  everything  is 
fresh  and  new  and  clean.  When  the  birds 
are  singing  about  their  eggs  and  fledglings, 
and  the  squirrels  are  busy  with  their  babies. 
The  fly  fisherman  moves  leisurely,  quietly 
along  his  trout  stream.  He  hears  the  voices 
of  the  birds,  bragging  and  scolding.  He 
learns  to  recognize  the  friendly  annoyance 
in  a squirrel’s  chattering  down  at  him.  The 
bright  flash  of  a bird’s  wing,  the  squirrel’s 
plume  jerking  in  unison  to  his  chatter,  are 
but  a part  of  the  perfect  sport  of  angling. 
Then,  someday  he  will  hear  the  birds  or  the 
squirrels  crying  in  distress,  and  because  he 
has  come  to  love  their  presence  along  the 
stream,  he  will  recognize  the  call  and  in- 
vestigate. He  may  discover,  as  we  have,  a 
black  snake  eating  foe  eggs  of  a ruffed 
grouse,  or  a pair  of  squirrels  racing  fran- 
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tically  up  and  down  as  a black  snake  climbs 
high  in  foe  tree  approaching  the  cavity  where 
the  helpless  babies  lie.  And  I have  no 
doubt  you  will  do  as  we  have  done,  kill  the 
snake.  I would  rather  see  a mother  grouse 
with  her  chicks,  working  through  foe  woods, 
talking  to  them  with  her  little  chirps — they 
sound  like  polished  grains  of  wheat  strung 
on  a shiny  silver  wire — than  all  foe  black 
snakes  in  foe  country. 

So,  when  we  sum  it  all  up,  fly-fishing  is 
foe  perfect  outdoor  sport.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  since  our  immortal  Izaak’s  day. 
And  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  this 
scientific  age,  which  gave  us  our  rubber 
boots  and  water-proof  waders,  foe  aluminum 
for  feather-weight  reels,  and  our  dainty 
yet  so  powerful  fly-fishing  rods. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Izaak,  with  his  heavy 
rod  and  wet  feet,  gave  up  fly-fishing  once 
in  a while,  and  sat  under  a tree  with  a 
dough-ball  on  his  hook? 


Ernie  Gladfelter  Assist.  P.M.  at  York  and  nice 
Walleye  he  caught  in  Susquehanna  River  op- 
posite York. 


A smile  of  satisfaction  beams  as  this  veteran 
fisherman  displays  big  Carp. 


MEMORIES  OF 
BOYHOOD  DREAMS 

Almon  N.  Rood 

A Contribution  from  the  Trumbull 
Arboretum 

Sometimes  I see,  amid  the  haze 
Of  vanished  years  that  beckon  me 
To  follow  where  my  fancy  strays, 
The  outline  of  a willow  tree. 

A tree  that's  neither  straight  nor  tall 
which,  standing  by  the  river  weaves 
Across  the  pool,  when  shadows  fall, 
The  lacy  pattern  of  its  leaves. 

Beneath  those  drooping  branches  flow 
The  gentle  currents  where,  with 
bream 

And  bass  and  crappies  down  below, 
The  limpid  waters  fairly  teem. 

The  reedy  shore  above  becomes 
The  hunting  ground  of  dragonflies 
And  there  at  night,  with  muffled 
drums, 

The  bullfrogs  tune  their  lullabies. 

On  muddy  paths,  amid  the  maze 
Of  tangled  roots  that  form  the  brink 
Of  those  secluded  waterways, 

Are  tracks  of  muskrat,  coon  and 
mink; 

| And  where  the  marsh-grass  taller 
grows 

Or  sedge  and  bulrush  clumps  pre- 
vail 

On  swampy  ground  that  overflows 
Are  haunts  of  bittern,  coot  and  rail. 

The  picture  changes  on  the  screen 
As  seasons  come  and  seasons  go. 
Each  time  I look,  another  scene 
Brings  back  to  me  some  joy  and  so, 
With  reverence  and  fond  farewell 
I here  confer  an  accolade 
On  all  who  feel  the  magic  spell 
That  willows  cast  beneath  their 
shade. 

These  verses,  written  just  for  fun, 
Are  memories  of  boyhood  dreams; 
Of  hours  spent  with  rod  and  gun 
Along  the  willow  haunted  streams. 
| I therefore  pause  to  paraphrase 
The  Avon  Bard  and  say  that  we, 
Remembering  those  happy  days, 
COULD  BETTER  SPARE  A BETTER 
TREE. 
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☆ 

EDITORIAL 


The  Board  of  Fi^h  Commissioners  announces  the  appointment 
of  Richard  F.  Williamson,  of  Williamsport,  as  acting  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 

The  new  editor  is  no  stranger  to  Angler  readers.  In  the  last 
six  years  he  has  written  many  articles  for  the  magazine,  under 
the  name  Dick  Fortney. 

He  also  is  a staff  writer  for  Outdoorsman  magazine  and  has 
had  25  years  of  newspaper  editorial  experience. 

The  Board  invites  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  to  co-operate 
with  Mr.  Williamson  in  maintaining  the  high  standards  of  the 
Angler.  Contributions  from  readers — news  items  about  fish 
and  fishing;  articles  on  angling  lore,  and  fishing  pictures  of  all 
kinds — always  are  welcome. 

The  Angler  remains  a magazine  by  and  for  the  fishermen  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  Pink- Eyed  Bass  of  Crescent  Creek 


By  JOHN  W.  KORDA 


17  VEN  now,  even  though,  more  than  half 
a year  has  passed,  Fred  Whitcomb  still 
flinches  a ibht  and  burns  a dull  red  inside 
his  collar  when  someone  shouts,  “Hey, 
Pinky!”  And  “Pinky”  is  mild  compared 
with  what  some  of  his  friends  call  him. 
You  would  think  that  by  now  Fred  would 
be  used  to  it,  for  all  his  acquaintances  have 
called  'him  nothing  else  since  that  Saturday 
in  early  August;  all,  that  is  except  Judge 
Foley  and  Bill  Withers,  his  two  closest 
friends.  But  with  Bill  and  Judge  it  is  not 
friendship  that  keeps  them  civil.  They  are 
hi  it  themselves  as  deeply  as  Fred.  And, 
ironically  enough,  they  all  have  a right  to 
feel  proud  of  their  part  rather  than  sheep- 
ish. But  who  would  'believe  them? 

Sometimes  Fred  wishes  he  had  never 
seen  that  extraordinary  bass  in  Crescent 
Creek.  Everyone  laughed  about  it  before 
it  was  caught.  And  afterwards — well,  it 
was  lucky  for  Fred  the  war  ended  when  it 
did  so  he  could  take  a well-deserved  vaca- 
tion and  get  away  from  the  worst  of  it. 

Yes,  there  actually  was  an  albino  bass  in 
the  river  above  Auburn  Center,  a pure  white 
bass,  pink  eyes  and  all.  And  Fred  was  one 
of  the  first  to  see  it.  That  was  ’way  back, 
the  first  Monday  in  June.  Perhaps  if  Fred 
had  not  worked  so  hard  getting  orders  out 
the  Sunday  before,  things  might  'have  'turned 
out  differently.  But  on  that  Monday  morn- 
ing there  was  no  indication  that  his  stolen 
holiday  would  create  a situation  so  ticklish 
and  far-reaching. 

Fred  felt  not  one  whit  guilty  that  Mon- 
day morning  as  he  strode  down  the  path 
that  crossed  the  field  behind  Andy’s  gas 
station  on  Middletown  Road  and  led  to 
Crescent  Creek  a scant  half  mile  away.  At 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  that  fresh 
June  day  the  path  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
Only  a few  fresh  footprints  dimpled  the  bare 
spots  where  the  path  crossed  the  meadow. 
There  was  no  hint  of  the  well-defined  path 
that  was  to  split  the  tall  weeds  in  later 
months.  There  was  nothing  of  that  excite- 
ment on  this  bright,  peaceful  morning. 

Fred  liked  best  'this  part  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  had  not  yet  burned  the  dew  from 
the  shaded  leaves.  It  was  the  freshness, 
the  early  morning  coolness,  the  promise  of 
w'hat  the  new  day  held  that  put  a new  vigor 
in  his  overworked  body.  By  the  time  he 
had  crossed  the  field,  Fred  was  in  an  ex- 
uberant mood.  He  lost  that  furtive,  play- 
ing hookey  feeling  when  the  strip  of  woods 
along  the  river  swallowed  his  chunky  figure, 
hiding  him  from  the  reproach  of  a war- 
girt  nation. 

There  was  no  riot  of  noise,  no  rush  of 
high  pressure  business  here.  Fred  sniffed 
the  fragrance  of  young  green  things  and 
dropped  thirty  years  in  as  many  seconds. 
Peacefulness  enveloped  him  like  an  old,  com- 
fortable coat.  He  shook  off  the  deadening 
weight  of  war  work  in  pleasant  anticipation. 
This  was  his  first  chance  of  the  year  to  wet 
a line  in  Crescent  Creek  and  he  meant  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Fred  felt  justified  in  his  actions.  His  tired 
body  demanded  the  curative  effect  of  a few 


This  six-pound  chain  pickerel  was  caught  in  Peck’s  Pond,  Pike  County,  by  Michael 
Kraynick,  of  Hokendauqua.  The  fish  was  29 Vz  inches  long  and  11  inches  in  girth.  It 
was  taken  on  a shiner. 


brief  hours  in  nature’s  wonderland  after 
so  many  nerve -wrenching  months  in  an 
unnatural  environment  of  noise,  concrete 
and  steel  and  polluted  air.  Like  an  old  fire 
horse  that  comes  to  life  at  the  clang  of  the 
bell,  Fred  stepped  out  with  a quick,  elastic 
stride  as  the  music  of  Crescent  Creek  fil- 
tered through  the  soft  foliage. 

He  swung  down  the  bank  and  stepped 
over  the  rubble  left  at  high  water  mark. 
It  was  then  he  realized  he  was  not  alone. 


Forty  feet  away,  and  entirely  oblivious 
of  Fred’s  approach,  stood  a freckle  faced 
■boy  of  thirteen,  knee-deep  in  the  river  and 
intent  on  the  'business  end  of  his  fishing 
line.  As  he  approached,  Fred  noticed  with 
a grin  the  all-consuming  earnestness,  the 
tense  fixity  of  concentration  of  the  youth- 
ful figure  at  the  head  of  the  small  pool. 

“Having  any  luck?”  called  out  Fred, 
shouting  above  the  babble  of  the  riffles. 

( Turn  to  Page  8) 
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The  River  That  Flows  South 


By  JOHN  S.  OGDEN,  State  Fish  Warden 


' 1 1 0 SPEAK  of  beautiful  streams  and  rivers 
is  not  only  pleasing  but  enriching  to  us 
all,  and  if  we  care  to  drift  into  the  darkness 
of  the  past  we  can  vision  the  Susquehanna 
River  winding  its  way  slowly  and  with  un- 
ending patience  through  the  hills  and 
valleys  to  become  lost  in  an  unknown  world. 

When  night-time  comes,  the  moon  soars 
radiant  and  calm  and  the  white  stars  show 
serene.  Then  the  river  up  and  down  the 
valley  poses  for  its  picture  at  every  turn. 
Today,  the  shad  are  gone  forever.  Great 
dams  span  the  river,  preventing  the  mi- 
gration of  the  fish. 

The  forests  are  still  dreamlike,  and  you 
experience  a deep,  rich,  strange  happiness 
when  looking  at  the  towering  hemlocks  ex- 
tending in  all  directions,  shading  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  Susquehanna  which  are  dark, 
cool  and  flow  rapidly. 

Ferns  and  moss  of  dark  and  light  green 
cover  the  banks  of  the  streams.  In  the 
background  the  vivid  hues  of  woodland 
flowers  and  the  leaves  of  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  russet  beautify  the  forest  floor.  In  the 
far  distance  beyond  the  forest  can  be  seen 
a field  of  scarlet  sumac  surrounded  by  a 
post  fence  with  a single  strand  of  wire 
covered  with  wild  red  roses — a perfect 
setting  for  the  brush  of  any  artist  or  one 
whose  mind  is  thronged  with  memories  of 
a time  long  past. 

As  the  Indian  stood  with  outstretched 
arms  looking  at  the  beautiful  valleys,  moun- 
tains, and  streams  that  for  untold  genera- 
tions his  ancestors  roamed,  he  never  dreamed 
that  some  day  from  afar  a stronger  race 
would  come  to  plant  amid  the  wilderness 
the  hamlet  and  the  towns  and  cause  cities 
to  rise  where  the  forest  waved  over  the 
home  of  his  heart. 

He  prayed  to  the  Gods  of  his  universe — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  timid  deer, 
the  whistling  swan,  the  mighty  oaks,  the 
spreading  chestnut,  and  the  sighing  pines 
of  the  forest,  the  silent  valleys,  babbling 
brooks,  the  dashing  water-falls  and  the 
lofty  mountains. 

Reverently  he  worshipped  the  Great 
Spirit,  who  created  him,  who  governed  the 
world,  who  taught  the  swan  and  geese  to 
fly,  the  rivers  to  flow  and  the  birds  to 
sing,  who  caused  day  and  night  and  the 
changing  seasons,  who  stocked  the  streams 
with  fish  and  the  forests  with  game. 

The  redman  loved  this  rural  paradise  with 
its  lakes,  its  mountains  and  deep  valleys  of 
peace.  All  was  free,  natural,  and  wild,  un- 
marred by  man.  A world  of  beauty. 

The  white  man,  too,  probably  stood  by 
some  great  water-falls,  watching  the  water 
become  lost  in  a mass  of  white  foam.  With 
outstretched  arms,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
cut  down  the  great  forests  so  that  he  could 
build  towns,  cities,  and  factories  and  culti- 
vate the  lands,  that  he  might  dig  great  holes 
in  the  earth  and  remove  the  rock  and  ore 
so  that  he  might  build  highways  and  rib- 
bons of  steel  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other. 


“The  river  up  and  down  the  valley  poses  for 
its  picture  at  every  turn.” 

He  prayed  that  he  might  be  able  to  fly 
like  an  eagle  to  distant  cities  to  transact 
business  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  that 
he  might  build  great  dams  on  the  rivers 
to  light  the  world. 

The  Indians  were  primitive.  They  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  along  the  Susque- 
hanna hunting  the  wild  animals  that  fur- 
nished their  food  and  clothing.  With  no 
permanent  homes,  they  were  poor,  dirty, 
ignorant,  and  few  in  number.  To  support 
only  a small  number  of  people  by  hunting, 
a vast  area  of  land  was  necessary. 

The  rivers  were  alive  with  fish  and  the 
land  abundant  with  game,  but  the  Indians 
were  not  thrifty,  and  during  the  heavy  snows 
of  winter  time  they  suffered  from  famine. 

William  Penn,  in  his  advertisements  pub- 
lished in  English,  Dutch  and  German,  de- 
scribed the  New  World  as  abundant  with 
game,  fish,  and  wild  fruits  and  praised  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Dense  forests  of  valuable  oak,  chestnut, 
walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  and  ash  covered 
the  hills  and  valleys.  Many  of  these  the 
ax  of  the  industrious  settler  soon  felled,  in 
order  to  clear  the  land  to  sow  his  crops. 
Some  were  hewn  into  logs  to  construct 
cabins;  the  chestnut  and  the  oak  to  build 
fences;  the  walnut  for  making  articles  of 
household  furniture. 

Settlers  who  arrived  in  this  country 
about  1750  from  the  Old  World  in  great 
numbers  found  shelter  and  a new  life  along 
the  Susquehanna.  They  were  men  of  many 
creeds  and  customs,  welding  all  of  them 
into  a new  nationality — the  American  na- 
tionality. The  English,  Scotch,  German,  and 
Swiss  of  a high  moral  character,  thrifty  and 
industrious,  working  and  business  classes, 
who  quickly  settled  on  the  newly  acquired 
farms  where  they  worked  out  a great  prob- 
lem in  a New  World. 

Nothing  gave  more  interest  to  the  settler 
in  the  early  days  than  shad  fishing.  The 
shad  of  the  Susquehanna  River  were  fam- 
ous for  their  delicious  flavor  and  nutritious 
quality.  The  season  lasted  from  five  to 
seven  weeks.  Usually,  if  the  season  was 
short,  the  largest  amount  of  shad  were 
caught. 


The  shad  passed  up  the  river  annually  in 
large  schools  from  the  salt  water  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
into  fresh  water  to  spawn.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  fishermen  to  watch  for  a school  of 
fish  coming  upstream,  and  then  row  around 
them  in  a skiff,  leaving  out  a long  seine, 
made  with  network  of  large  meshes,  and 
quickly  pulled  the  seine  to  the  shore  by 
the  skiff,  freighted  with  hundreds  of  these 
large  fish. 

As  far  back  as  1815  these  shad  brought 
as  high  as  twelve  and  fifteen  cents  each 
at  wholesale.  Dozens  of  purchasers  were 
always  ready  to  buy  them  at  that  price  and 
take  them  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south 
and  west  to  dispose  of  them.  Some  of  the 
fisheries  were  along  the  shore,  but  the 
most  profitable  ones  were  near  small  islands. 

But  now  all  this  is  gone! 

The  white  man’s  prayers  have  been  an- 
swered. The  forests  have  been  cut,  the  land 
cultivated,  cities  built.  Modem  highways 
and  ribbons  of  steel  follow  this  famous 
river  and  great  dams  have  been  built  to 
light  the  world.  Certainly  riches  have  come 
to  many  through  the  natural  resources  of 
this  massive  valley  and  the  beautiful  river. 

But  the  Susquehanna  flows  on  and  on 
endlessly. 


When  trolling  with  live  bait — worms,  min- 
nows, and  frogs  for  instance — go  slowly.  It 
may  be  wise  to  move  faster  with  artificial 
lures,  to  keep  the  fish  from  detecting  them 
as  such.  But  live  bait  properly  presented 
never  will  frighten  a trout,  bass,  pickerel, 
or  any  species  of  panfish. 


Photo  by  Robert  L.  Rlneard. 

“Highways  and  ribbons  of  steel  follow  this 
famous  river.”  The  railroad  bridge  at  Rock- 
ville. 
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SEPTEMBER  TWENTY- SECOND 

By  WiliiaTT)  J. Ellis, Sr. 


JUNE  16  I visited  Willow  Grove  Park,  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  watched  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club  walk  away  with  the 
casting  championship  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Casting  Clubs.  These  boys 
are  certainly  on  their  toes  this  year. 

Out  of  fifty-two  possible  points  to  be 
gained  in  the  Willow  Grove  tournament, 
thirty-two  were  captured  by  the  Dover 
club.  In  the  surf  events  that  old  master, 
Harold  Lentz,  came  through  in  champion- 
ship style,  while  his  son  George,  who  has 
recently  become  of  age  sufficient  to  warrant 
'him  a full-fledged  membership  in  the  club, 
did  some  casting  that  would  make  many 
an  oldtimer  -green  with  envy.  Ralph  Bow- 
man and  his  brother,  Willard,  both  of 
whom  were  casting  for  Uncle  Sam  during 
the  war,  were  back  on  the  job  and  did 
some  lead  heaving  that  helped  give  the 
Dover  club  complete  mastery  of  all  the 
surf  events. 

Floyd  Minor  made  several  extra  points 
for  Dover  by  winning  the  %-oz  plug  dist- 
ance event,  while  Sam  Weitz,  by  coming 
in  third,  added  some  more.  Sam  also 
placed  in  the  distance  fly  event,  which 
gave  Dover  pointers  in  all  three  kinds  of 
casting— surf,  fly,  and  plug.  Barney  Ber- 
linger,  who  is  also  a member  of  the  Dover 
club  but  was  casting  in  that  tournament 
under  the  colors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  did  some  super  cast- 
ing in  the  plug  accuracy  event.  In  the  plug 
distance  he  pushed  Floyd  Minor  for  that 
top  berth  and  came  within  inches  of  making 
it,  but  Floyd  was  in  perfect  form,  so  Barney 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  second  place. 

The  Dover  club  casters  had  some  good 
practice  for  this  tournament,  having  traveled 
to  Delaware  County  eafly  in  May,  where 
they  virtually  cleaned  up  in  the  surf  and 
plug  events  at  the  annual  field  meet  of 
the  Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream 
Club.  The  elder  Lentz  tossed  a 550-foot 
cast  in  that  event.  Floyd  Minor  also  took 
the  colorful  end  of  the  plugging  events  in 
this  tournament. 

Other  casting  events  that  helped  to  put 
these  boys  in  form  were  their  own  intra- 
club tournament  May  19  and  the  Bucks 


County  Sportsman’s  Club  affair  up  Doyles- 
town  way.  This  latter  meet  was  held  June 
9,  and  again  -the  Dover  club  got  into  the 
competition  and  came  through  in  the  usual 
style. 

Right  here  we  offer  a few  words  of  praise 
for  those  casters  from  ‘the  Male  Deer 
County,  for  the  hospitality  and  sportsman- 
ship shown  all  of  the  visiting  clubs  was  of 
the  finest. 

At  this  writing  the  crack  surf-casting 
team  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  has  a 
record  of  six  world  championships  in  the 
national  cup  tournaments. 

The  climax  of  all  this  year’s  competitive 
casting  events  and  by  far  'the  outstanding 
tournament  of  the  year  will  be  the  Dover 


Photo  by  Sam  Weitz. 

Jacob  A.  Busch,  casting  coach  of  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club,  Who  has  started  many  on  the 
road  to  surf  casting  fame. 


Fishing  Club’s  own  annual  Open  Sanctioned 
Tournament,  Sept.  22,  a regular  event  in  the 
Quaker  City  for  the  past  quarter-century. 

Picturesque  Fairmount  Park  will  be  the 
scene  of  activities.  The  club’s  casting  field 
is  located  almost  geographically  in  ‘the 
center  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  on  this  same 
spot,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  Earnest 
Holzman  introduced  the  double  grip  surf 
rod  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  was 
during  the  Centennial  Exposition,  marking 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  our  coun- 
try ...  a fitting  occassion  to  introduce  a 
piece  of  equipment  that  was  to  revolutionize 
the  art  of  distance  casting. 

Needless  to  say,  the  spectators  were 
amazed  to  see  Holzman  cast  a tiny  lead  for 
the  unbelievable  distance  of  258  feet.  To- 
day the  distance  record  with  similar  equip- 
ment is  705  ft,  4 inches,  a record  made  by 
August  P.  Livenais,  Jr.,  at  the  Alamenda 
Airdrome,  in  San  Francisco,  just  six  years 
ago.  It  still  stands. 

Who  knows  but  that  a new  casting 
record  may  be  made  at  the  1946  open  cast- 
ing -tournament  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
in  Philadelphia?  What  place  could  be  more 
fitting  than  the  birthplace  of  so  great  a 
nation,  and  on  the  exact  spot  where  the 
surf-rod  was  first  introduced  to  that  na- 
tion? 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  all  of  the 
National  champions,  former  champions,  and 
future  champions  to  compete  in  this  event. 

Right  now,  I can  think  of  no  more  color- 
ful surf-man  to  be  in  competition  than  that 
old-timer  Harold  Lentz.  Back  in  roaring 
twenties  Lentz  was  hailed  as  the  world 
champion  for  four  successive  years.  Then, 
a full  quarter-century  later,  he  regained 
his  title  of  Eastern  Champion.  Ralph  Bow- 
man will  be  there  trying  to  better  his  un- 
beaten eastern  record. 

From  the  New  England  states  Walt  Davis 
and  his  pupil,  Frank  Kostka,  will  be  cast-! 
ing. 

In  addition  to  these  old-timers  there  will 
be  a host  of  younger  casters  competing  in 
the  big  circuit  for  the  first  time.  The 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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FISHING  WITH  STONY 

By  LEO  A.  BRESSLER 


Members  of  the  Mifflin  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  busy  on  a stream  improvement 
program  on  Kischacoquillas  Creek.  In  the  foreground  is  Charles  Curry,  who  had  charge 
of  the  work. 


VI  OST  stories  about  fishing  sing  the 
praises  of  the  “regal  trout”  or  the 
“battling  bass.”  Only  now  and  then  will 
some  democratic  scribe  design  to  write 
about  one  of  the  “lesser  fishes.”  I should 
like  to  make  an  exception  and  write  about 
one  of  the  least  of  fishes — a lowlv  bait- 
fish. 

His  name  is  Stony.  I assure  you  he’s  worth 
knowing.  Not  only  is  he  the  No.  1 bass  bait 
of  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  fishermen,  but 
he’s  an  interesting  fellow. 

Stony  is  a pint-sized  member  of  the 
Nematognathi  family  (just  plain  catfish), 
seldom  growing  more  than  six  inches  in 
length.  He  looks  pretty  much  like  his  big 
brothers  except  that  his  color  is  a yellow- 
ish brown  and  his  tail  is  slightly  elongated 
and  feathery.  He  has  the  usual  fighting 
equipment  of  his  tribe — a spine  on  each  side, 
behind  the  gill  cover,  and  one  on  his  back. 

Stony  lives  in  warm,  slow-moving  rock- 
bottomed  streams.  Though  he  likes  to  forage 
around  in  the  mud,  he  is  most  at  home 
under  a rock,  where  he  retreats  when  dan- 
ger threatens.  Being  a nocturnal  prowler, 
he  isn’t  often  seen  during  the  day.  Only 
when  the  water  has  been  muddied  will  he 
venture  forth  in  search  of  food  or  ad- 
venture. 

He’s  a tough  little  fellow,  with  plenty 
of  stamina.  This  is  what  makes  him  such 
an  ideal  bass  bait.  Unlike  the  shiner,  chub, 
or  other  bait-fish,  he  seems  to  thrive  on 
rough  treatment.  You  can  sling  him  around 
for  several  hours,  keep  him  out  of  the  water 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a time,  and  he  will 
still  have  enough  life  left  in  him  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a bronze-back.  Usually  he 
will  outlast  a half  dozen  or  more  minnows. 
And  on  occasions  I have  caught  several 
bass  on  the  same  stone  catfish. 

Another  of  the  little  fellow’s  attributes 
is  his  liveliness.  Any  bass  fisherman  knows 
that  a bait  with  plenty  of  action  is  likely 
to  get  results.  Stony  has  action  plus.  When 
he  swims,  he  puts  his  whole  body  into  the 
effort.  His  motion  is  a cross  between  the 
slithering  glide  of  a snake  and  the  eccen  - 
tric dartings  of  a tadpole;  but  he’s  a speed 
demon  compared  to  either  one  of  these.  He 
wriggles,  shimmies,  twists,  and  turns.  His 
maddening  tactics  have  driven  many  an 
over-fed  bass  to  making  a fatal  lunge. 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn  you,  however, 
that  Stony  has  his  bad  points  too.  His 
'beady  little  Mongoloid  eyes  are  a good  key 
to  his  disposition,  which  is  far  from  angelic. 
He  can  be  as  stubborn  and  perverse  as  a 
Missouri  mule. 

With  a flick  of  his  body  he  will  drive  a 
needle-sharp  spine  deep  into  'the  hand  of 
the  unwary.  He  manages  to  wedge  himself 
tightly  under  stones,  so  that  all  attempts 
to  dislodge  him  are  in  vain.  He  pokes  his 
head  into  all  sorts  of  under-water  vegeta- 
tion, covering  himself  with  a camouflage. 
Of  course,  no  bass  not  completely  blind 
will  bother  with  him  then. 

On  occasions  he  will  lie  absolutely  quiet 
on  the  bottom,  playing  ’possum.  When  he 


is  in  such  a mood,  no  amount  of  line-twitch- 
ing will  get  any  action  out  of  him.  How- 
ever, all  in  all,  Stony’s  good  side  far  out- 
weighs the  bad;  and  though  he  annoys  me 
sometimes,  I always  forgive  him  when  he 
has  given  me  a good  day’s  fishing. 

But  to  appreciate  fully  Stony’s  merits 
as  a bass  bait,  you  will  have  to  see  him  in 
action.  So  I’ll  take  you  on  a trip  to  one  of 
my  favorite  small-mouth  streams.  We  have 
a bait-casting  rod  equipped  with  a level- 
wind  reel.  We  use  a nine-pound-test  line 
and  a six-pound  test  leader.  Actually,  we 
could  use  almost  any  outfit  that  will  per- 
mit reasonably  good  casting. 

Coming  to  our  favorite  hole,  we  set  up 
our  equipment,  transfer  our  batch  of  stone 


THE  FISHERMAN 

Beside  a silent,  silver  stream, 

There  he  sits  to  fish  and  dream. 

He’ll  cast  the  lure  and  then  he’ll  smile, 
Then  settle  down  to  dream  awhile. 

The  stream  is  deep  and  crystal  clear, 

The  fragrant  pine  and  spruce  are  near. 
Amidst  the  stream,  pine,  and  sand, 

It  is  a fairy  wonderland. 

There  is  nothing  that  brings  more  joy, 
Than  to  dream  of  a barefoot  boy 
Who  came  here  many  years  before 
To  fish  and  dream  on  this  same  shore. 

When  it’s  twilight  and  the  sun  is  low, 
He’ll  pick  his  tackle  up  and  go, 

Down  the  shaded  country  lane, 

For  he  is  happy  once  again. 

By  Constance  Beck,  Wilkes-Barre. 


catfish  to  the  bait  bucket,  and  wade  out  into 
the  stream. 

The  next  step  is  to  attach  Stony  to  the 
hook.  This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds, 
for  a hand  dipped  carelessly  into  the  bait 
bucket  is  liable  to  come  out  with  a wound 
that  will  throb  and  smart  for  an  hour.  So 
we  cup  our  hands,  gently  dip  up  a stone 
catfish,  and  transfer  him  gingerly  to  the 
dry  hand,  where  his  covering  of  mucous 
will  hold  him  fast.  Then,  grasping  him  just 
behind  the  spines  with  thumb  and  forefinger, 
we  insert  the  hook  through  Stony’s  lips.  Se- 
curing him  thus  will  insure  ease  of  breath- 
ing and  freedom  of  movement. 

We  are  now  ready  to  fish.  Picking  out  a 
likely-looking  spot,  we  send  Stony  off  to 
the  wars.  As  soon  as  he  hits  the  water  he 
dashes  about  like  a demented  hula  dancer. 
Then,  having  oriented  himself,  he  heads 
for  the  bottom.  If  we  are  lucky,  an  old 
moss-back  will  hit  the  bait  as  soon  as  it 
strikes  the  water.  More  often,  however,  we 
shall  have  to  wait  a while  for  action.  So  we 
strip  off  several  yards  of  line  in  anticipation 
of  the  strike. 

If  we  are  wise,  we  give  the  line  a twitch 
every  few  minutes.  This  is  to  keep  Stony 
from  getting  under  that  nice  flat  rock  he 
has  spotted.  Usually  our  precautions  are 
successful,  but  sometimes  he  manages  to 
lodge  himself  securely.  Perhaps  we  can 
jolt  him  loose  by  putting  tension  on  the 
line,  then  suddenly  releasing  it.  If  this 
method  fails,  we  simply  resign  ourselves 
to  rigging  up  another  bait.  But  that’s  one 
of  the  annoyances  we  have  to  put  up  with 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing  with  Stony. 

( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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A Defense  of  the  Belle 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


Karl  Reitenbach,  of  Lykens,  and  his  first 
brown  trout,  from  Fowls  Creek,  Dauphin 
County. 


Items  for  Your  Notebook — 

As  summer  advances  the  inclination  of 
the  average  angler  is  to  fish  the  larger 
streams,  where  the  water  is  deeper  and 
there  is  less  chance  of  frightening  timid 
fish.  Yet  the  small  streams  still  are  wor- 
thy of  attention.  This  is  because  many  big 
trout  move  into  the  brooks  to  spawn  and 
remain  there,  in  the  larger  and  deeper  pools, 
even  when  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer 
dries  up  some  parts  of  the  little  creeks. 


The  bigger  the  bass,  the  bigger  the  plug  it 
will  go  for.  This  is  a rule  that  is  not  always 
true.  Often  the  midget  casting  rod  lures 
take  the  biggest  bass,  and  even  fly  rod  lures 
take  their  share  of  the  lunkers.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  big  plugs  very  often  are  poor 
lures  in  hard-fished  bass  waters  and  in 
creeks  and  small  rivers. 


Letting  the  fly  rod  set  up  between  fishing 
trips — standing  in  a comer  somewhere  or 
put  on  a rack  of  nails — is  bad  business.  The 
rod  should  be  taken  down  after  each 
trip,  wiped  thoroughly  dry  with  a soft  cloth, 
the  ferrules  cleaned,  and  the  rod  stored 
away  in  a safe  place  until  wanted  again. 
This  plan  will  add  many  years  to  its  life. 


\ 1 ERY  recently  a well  known  Pittsburgh 
' educator  with  a degree  in  English  and 
an  elective  in  fishing  was  publicly  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  Parmachenee  Belle  “is 
the  most  beautiful  and  useless  of  trout  flies.” 
In  a world  harried  with  international  dis- 
unity, threats  of  inflation,  and  atomic  bomb 
problems  such  a statement  might  very  easily 
pass  unnoticed,  but  to  a fisherman  with  a 
fly  book  infested  with  Parmachenee  Belle 
patterns  this  consideration  might  be  a 
matter  for  some  controversy. 

The  purpose  of  any  artificial  fly  is,  quite 
obviously,  to  catch  fish.  Considering  the 
wisdom  of  this  ancient  logic,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  that 
if  a fly  has  satisfied  this  end,  either  con- 
sistently or  occasionally,  it  has  justified  its 
creation. 

I do  not  pretend  to  know  just  what  na- 
tural insect  the  Belle  was  fashioned  after, 
nor  can  I explain  just  what  passing  whim 
prompts  an  otherwise  intelligent  trout  to 
snap  up  Silver  Doctors,  Jock  Scotts,  Red 
Ibis,  or  any  number  of  equally  elaborate 
creations. 

But  in  spite  of  their  fish  taking  records, 
we  cannot  dangle  our  Silver  Doctors,  Par- 
machenee Belles,  or  Royal  Coachman  over 
an  empty  rainbarrel  and  expect  to  catch 
anything  more  than  a cold  in  the  head. 
Obviously,  there  must  be  a method  to  our 
madness.  Each  fly  pattern  was  created  for 
a definite  place  and  a definite  time,  and 
beyond  these  limitations  we  must  realize 
that  the  fish  we  take  are  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  convenient  misfortune  of  our  creel- 
bound  victims. 

The  Parmachenee  Belle  is  not  an  opening 
day  fly;  that  particular  time  is  handled  by 
the  nymphs,  Black  Gnats,  March  Browns, 
and  Wickham’s  Fancies.  But  when  the  trout 
start  rising  to  the  Caddis,  Shads,  and  May 
flies,  the  Parmachenee  Belle  will  hold  her 
place  with  the  most  consistent  patterns. 

I have  actually  seen  trout  of  considerable 
proportions  leaping  clear  of  the  water  after 
milkweed  seeds  blown  over  the  surface  from 
adjoining  fields.  Whether  these  particular 
seeds  have  any  definite  enticing  flavor  for 
trout  I do  not  know,  but  I suspect  that 
from  a fish-eye-view  these  fuzzy  seeds 
closely  resembled  living  insects,  and  were 
therefore  nominated  for  candidacy  to  the 
gullet.  Since  then  I have  been  watching  my 
catalogs  for  the  appearance  of  a new  pattern 
which  some  enterprising  tackle  company 
might  call  the  Milkweed  Upright. 

I am  not  a scientific  fisherman.  Baro- 
metric pressures,  water  temperatures,  solar 
phases,  and  leader  x’es  do  not  interest  me. 
“When  fly  fishing  ceases  to  be  an  art  and  be- 
comes an  exact  science,  then  I shall  retire 
to  my  chess  board  and  patronize  the  comer 
market  for  my  Friday  dinners. 

Where  fly  fishing  is  concerned,  I have  only 
two  partialities;  Speckled  trout  and  the 
Parmachenee  Belle.  That,  I consider,  is  an 
•unbeatable  combination,  and  until  my  theo- 
ries on  fly  patterns  are  disproved  I will 
continue  to  keep  a fishy  odor  in  my  frying 
pan  and  heckle  misguided  college  profes- 
sors who  slander  my  favorite  bug. 


This  brown  trout — 2914  inches  long  and 
weighing  9 pounds,  6 ounces,  was  caught  in 
Oswayo  Creek,  by  Elmer  Pitruzzi,  of  Eldred, 
McKean  County. 


Good  fishing  companions — John  B.  Wysack, 
with  Jacky  and  Tommy  Washculer,  of  Plymouth. 
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Trouting  in  the  Cotswol ds 

By  DON  MILLER 


TV"  ONE  of  us  had  a great  deal  of  time 
1 1 for  fishing  during  the  war— least  of 
all,  perhaps,  we  who  traded  our  waders 
for  G.  I.  brogues.  But  during  the  course  of 
my  stay  in  England  as  a “guest”  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  Army,  I did  manage  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  wily  trout  just  once — in  the  Cots- 
wolds. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  locale  mentioned — the 
Cotswolds  are  a low  range  of  hills  in 
Southwestern  England,  very  similar  in  size, 
shape,  and  scenic  beauty  to  those  found 
in  our  own  Middle  Atlantic  States.  They  are 
the  favorite  mecca  of  English  sportsmen,  as 
they  abound  in  small  game  and — so  we  were 
told — trout. 

It  all  came  about  when  Jimmy — (my 
buddy) — and  I stopped  on  a small  bridge 
crossing  a creek  to  rest  after  some  rather 
arduous  bike-riding.  It  was  a natural  place 
for  us  to  stop.  Being  trout  fishermen,  we 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  a stream 
without  stopping  for  a “look-see.”  As  it 
happened,  there  was  a hatch — and  there 
were  trout — and  they  were  rising.  I looked 
at  the  trout — then  at  Jimmy — I said:  “that 
settles  it;  we’re  going  fishing.” 

Of  course,  it  wasn’t  quite  as  simple  as 
that.  We  needed  tackle,  as  G.  I.’s  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  toting  such  things  around 
with  them. 

“Jimmy,”  I ventured  rather  doubtfully, 
“the  Red  Cross  might — ” 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Jimmy. 

“Fishing  tackle?  Yes,  we  have  some,” 
replied  the  Red  Cross  girl  at  the  sports 
desk.  “You’ll  find  it  in  that  box  on  the 
shelf.” 

The  box  was  about  twelve  inches  long — 
and  it  looked  suspiciously  like — yes,  it  was 
— salt  water  tackle — and  we  were  a hun- 
dred miles  from  the  coast.  The  Red  Cross 
meant  well.  It  had  everything  that  a nor- 
mal young  fellow  could  want — golf  clubs, 
tennis  rackets,  badminton  sets.  But  then 
we  were  not  “normal” — we  were  trout  fisher- 
men. 

That  night,  feeling  rather  discouraged, 
we  dropped  in  a local  pub  to  drown  our 


sorrows  in  a mug  of  ale  and  discovered 
that  the  proprietor  had  been  a fishing  ad- 
dict in  his  younger  days.  We  inquired  if  it 
were  possible  for  a “Yankee”  to  fish  in 
those  parts. 

“Oh,  aye”  he  replied,  “ye  can  no  doubt 
fish  a bit  down  at  the  Inn— for  about  ten 
bob  a day.” 

But  on  the  question  of  tackle  he  was  not 
quite  so  encouraging. 

“ ’E  might  ’ave  some” — referring  to  the 
innkeeper — “but  I doubt  it — you  know  it’s 
been  mighty  scarce  during  the  war,”  he 
said. 

Knowing  the  English  capacity  for  re- 
serve, we  did  not  press  the  matter  further 
at  the  time  but  decided  to  stick  around  for 
awhile  and  hope  that  something  further 
might  develop.  It  did.  After  several  mugs 
of  ale  had  been  consumed — with  the  pro- 
prietor, of  course — and  many  fishing  yarns 
swapped — he  finally  remembered  that  “he 

had  a bit  o’  tackle  around  the  place  some 

>> 

ere. 

He  finally  produced  two  rods — and  what 
rods  they  were — to  our  eyes,  accustomed 
to  the  light  bamboo  flyrods  typical  of  this 
country.  They  were  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  constructed  of  some  kind  of  hard  wood 
which  was  highly  varnished  and  sturdily 
bound.  They  must  have  weighed  about  a 
pound  each,  but  in  spite  of  their  girth  and 
weight  they  had  plenty  of  action  and  seemed 
well-balanced. 

Jimmy  looked  at  me  with  a meaning  ex- 
pression. 

“No,  Jimmy,  we’re  not  going  salmon  fish- 
ing, just  trout,”  I told  him. 

However,  we  weren’t  choosy,  so  we  agreed 
to  rent  the  tackle  at  the  proverbial  ten  bob 
a day. 

Not  wishing  to  lose  any  time,  we  next 
managed  to  negotiate  a half-day  off.  And 
the  next  morning,  after  stopping  for  our 
tackle  at  the  pub,  we  set  out  on  our  bikes 
for  the  inn  to  which  the  pub-owner  had 
directed  us. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  peep  over 
the  green  hills,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
mornings  in  May  when  one  can  understand 


why  people  love  England.  The  inn  was  lo- 
cated in  a picturesque  valley  alongside  a 
little  stream — the  same  one  at  which  we  had 
stopped  the  previous  day.  It  was  a beautiful 
little  stream  with  crystal-clear  water  and 
plenty  of  riffles.  It  made  us  homesick  for 
our  beloved  Poconos. 

We  next  approached  the  innkeeper  and, 
after  paying  our  five  bob  for  a half-day,  set 
up  our  tackle.  Fortunately,  waders  were  an 
unnecessary  item,  as  the  stream  was  nar- 
row and  ran'  through  a meadow,  making 
it  very  easy  of  access.  On  reaching  the  bank, 
we  saw  several  rises  in  the  riffles,  and  on 
looking  closely  could  see  the  shapes  of 
several  fish  waving  their  fins  and  facing  up- 
stream like  trout. 

We  both  put  on  a Coachman  fly,  being 
the  only  ones  we  had,  and  cast  out  over 
the  riffles.  The  trout  struck  hard  and  fast, 
but  we  soon  discovered  that  they  were  not 
easily  hooked.  Brownies,  I thought,  for  such 
they  proved  to  be — as  Jimmy  soon  hooked 
one,  a nice  one  about  eleven  inches. 

My  turn  was  next,  and  before  we  left  that 
spot  we  had  each  taken  two  more.  Fishing 
the  riffles  exclusively,  we  finally  ran  the 
total  up  to  twelve  before  calling  it  a day. 
They  were  all  browns,  and  although  the 
largest  was  only  about  twelve  inches  it 
was  truly  a memorable  occasion. 

Most  amazing  of  all — and  something  which 
would  be  almost  impossible  over  here — was 
that  we  were  evidently  the  only  fishermen 
on  that  particular  section  of  the  stream 
that  day.  But  then,  at  “ten  bob,”  what 
could  one  expect? 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

The  not-uncommon  belief  that  a snake 
never  dies  'before  sunset  is  untrue.  The 
sun’s  position  has  no  bearing  on  the  con- 
dition of  a decapitated  snake.  When  his 
head  is  cut  off  he  is  simply  a dead  snake. 
Reflex  action  leaves  the  nervous  system 
slowly,  making  it  appear  that  the  snake  is 
still  alive. 


Superintendents  of  zoos  say  that  a tiger 
or  grizzly  bear  can  defeat  a lion  in  com- 
bat any  day. 


A primrose  is  NOT  a rose.  It  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  herb  family. 


Deer,  elk  and  moose  have  no  gall  blad- 
ders. 


Stocking  fish  in  Laurel  Hill  Creek,  at  King’s  Bridge. 
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Pink-Eyed  Bass 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

The  lad  came  out  of  the  water.  “They’re 
biting  good,  Mr.  Fred,”  he  said.  “I  got  four.” 

“What’re  you  using  for  bait?”  asked  Fred, 
sticking  to  the  angler’s  time-worn  formula. 

“Crabs,”  said  the  boy.  And  he  reached 
into  a can  at  his  feet.  Showing  Fred  a 
lively  inch-and-a-half  crawfish,  he  speared 
the  hook  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail 
from  underneath,  calmly  ignoring  its  wildly 
waving  nippers.  Worms  and  crickets  are 
good,  too.” 

Fred  considered  the  tackle.  It  was  the 
simplest  type  of  rigging  imaginable.  About 
a foot  above  a pear  shaped  sinker  a snelled 
hook — number  4,  Fred  guessed — was  tied  to 
the  line.  The  twelve  foot  length  of  line  was 
tied  to  the  tip  of  a nine  foot  bamboo  pole. 

“These  are  good  sinkers,  Mr.  Fred,”  said 
the  boy,  seeing  Fred’s  eyes  on  his  line. 
“They  roll  and  don’t  twist  the  line.” 

His  technique  was  simple.  Wading  out 
to  knee  depth,  he  held  the  pole  upright 
in  his  left  hand  and  swung  the  weighted 
end  of  the  line  in  his  right,  holding  it  just 
above  the  hook.  He  tossed  the  line  out 
and  stretched  as  far  forward  with  the  pole 
as  he  could  at  the  same  time.  Alertness 
stiffened  him  as  the  bait  sank  out  of  sight 
in  the  swirling  four  foot  depth  where  the 
creek  slid  over  the  riffles  at  the  end  of  the 
pool. 

Fred  could  see  the  line  jump  even  before 
the  sinker  had  time  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 
The  youthful  angler  responded  instantly, 
and,  without  ceremony,  literally  dragged  an 
eight  inch  rock  bass  out  on  the  pebbly 
shore.  With  a brave  show  of  trying  to 
appear  unconcerned,  the  lad  untied  a stringer 
from  a flat  rock  and  added  his  latest  catch  to 
three  other  fat  rock  bass  and  a small  black 
bass.  Then  he  loosed  the  self-conscious  grin 
of  the  tyro  showing  off  before  the  expert. 

Fred  rewarded  him.  “That’s  a mighty  nice 
string,  son,”  he  said  kindly  as  he  fitted  his 
rod  together. 

The  pool  before  him  was  not  Fred’s  ob- 
jective. He  was  merely  getting  ready. 

“You  try  it,  Mr.  Fred,”  suggested  the  boy, 
eyeing  with  undisguised  admiration  the  small 
imitation  minnow  Fred  was  attaching  to  the 
end  of  his  line. 

Fred  could  not  help  showing  off  a little. 
The  wide-eyed  wonderment  and  expectancy 
that  lit  the  boy’s  face  warmed  Fred  with  a 
pleasant  glow.  There  could  be  no  better 
audience  for  his  first  rusty  attempts  than 
this  young  boy.  After  all,  even  if  he 
should  flub  it  a bit,  his  admirer  would  not 
be  too  critical.  Here  was  appreciation. 

His  first  cast  made  Fred  look  good.  He 
hooked  and  easily  landed  a small  bass. 

“Boy,  ain’t  that  sumthin’,”  breathed  the 
boy,  his  brown  eyes  gleaming  among  the 
freckles. 

Good  spirits  made  Fred  magnanimous. 
“Want  this  fish,  son?”  he  asked. 

The  effusiveness  that  rewarded  Fred  em- 
barrassed him  a little.  The  boy  had  an 
earnestness  that  was  compelling,  an  eager- 
ness that  was  catching.  Nothing  escaped 
his  attention.  Fred  could  not  help  noticing 
how  closely  every  move  he  made  was  being 
watched. 

“Want  to  try  it,  son?”  he  asked.  “Here, 
I’ll  show  you.” 

The  next  half  hour  was  all  pure  enjoy- 
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ment  for  Fred.  He  had  more  fun  in  watch- 
ing the  boy’s  excitement  and  earnest  efforts 
‘than  he  would  have  had  in  using  the  rod 
himself.  The  lad  chattered  eagerly  and  in- 
cessantly, but  when  Fred  pointed  out  his 
mistakes  he  listened  gravely — with  his  whole 
body,  it  seemed.  And  because  he  was  so 
attentive,  he  proved  an  apt  pupil. 

Fred  discovered  ‘his  protege’s  name  was 
Bobby  Mitchell,  that  his  father  was  a Seabee 
out  in  the  Pacific.  Bobby  showed  him  the 
bracelet  his  father  had  made  from  a Jap 
plane.  “From  dad  to  Bobby,”  it  said, 
“Philippine  Islands,  January,  1945.”  As 


With  a ten-inch  brown  trout  partly  swal- 
lowed, this  41-inch  water  snake  was  killed  by 
Warden  William  W.  Britton  in  the  region  of 
Little  Antietam  Creek. 

0 

Bobby  bubbled  over,  Fred  learned  that  he 
had  finished  the  seventh  grade,  that  this  was 
his  first  day  of  summer  vacation,  and  that 
he  was  ‘trying  to  ease  the  strain  on  the 
family’s  points  and  pocketbook.  The  last  was 
said  quite  gravely  and  brought  a half-sup- 
pressed smile  to  Fred’s  eyes. 

At  first  Bobby  was  too  eager  and  tried  too 
hard.  But  half  an  hour  and  thirty  back- 
lashes later  he  was  making  casts  of  forty 
to  fifty  feet  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  climax  came  when  Bobby,  more  by 
accident  than  design,  tied  into  a mean- 
tempered  bass  and  landed  it  in  a wild 
flurry  of  excitement. 

The  freckles  on  Bobby’s  face  lit  up.  “It’s 
almost  as  big  as  yours,  Mr.  Fred,”  he 
said,  striving  for  modesty.  But  the  pride 
gleaming  in  his  eyes  told  Fred  his  own 
catch  was  a pretty  poor  thing  compared  to 
Bobby’s  struggling  battler. 

“Boy,  with  this  rod,  Mr.  Fred,  I’ll  bet 


you  could  catch  the  biggest  fish  in  the  river. 
And  is  this  string  strong.”  Bobby  looked 
at  his  own  equipment  a bit  sadly. 

Fred’s  heart  warmed  to  the  earnest,  yet 
somehow  pathetic,  touslehaired  lad.  “Well,” 
he  said,  ‘‘maybe  we  can  do  something  about 
that.  You  know  where  Bill  Withers’  tackle 
shop  is,  Bobby?  Main  and  Middletown?  You 
be  there  Saturday  night.  I’ve  got  an  old 
rod  and  reel  that  you  can  have.  They’re 
still  in  pretty  good  shape.  Or  Bill  can  fix 
’em  up.” 

“A  good  fisherman  like  you  needs  better 
equipment,”  he  added  hastily  as  he  saw 
Bobby  fumbling  for  words  of  thanks.  Soft- 
hearted and  generous  to  a fault,  Fred  was 
always  embarrassed  at  the  reaction  his 
good  deeds  brought  -forth.  Quickly  he  ex- 
plained to  Bobby  how  to  care  for  rod  and 
reel.  Then  he  turned  to  fishing  and  began  to 
explain  ‘the  tricks  he  used  so  successfully. 

“But  we’re  wasting  time,”  he  suddenly 
realized.  “C’rnon,  I’ll  show  you  what  I’m 
talking  about.  Let’s  go  up  by  the  Gulch.” 

The  two  of  them  made  a picturesque  pair 
had  Fred  only  known  it:  Bobby,  bareheaded 
and  suntanned,  eagerly  skipping  along  with 
suppressed  excitement;  Fred,  alive  to  the 
‘beauty  of  nature,  slower  and  more  discern- 
ing. The  pupil  seemed  to  be  leading  his 
mentor  as,  indeed,  Bobby  was.  The  Gulch 
they  were  headed  for  was  one  of  the  na- 
tural beauty  spots  of  the  vicinity.  Only 
its  inaccessibility  had  kept  it  from  being  a 
public  scenic  park.  The  eastern  edge  of  the 
Parma  Ridge — an  outcropping  of  ferrugin- 
ous sandstone  with  its  -many  cliffs  -and  caves 
— gave  the  Gulch  area  its  beauty.  The  Gulch, 
of  course,  was  the  water  gap  that  Crescent 
Creek  had  carved  through  the  ridge  in  a 
deep,  narrow  gash.  Straight  upwards  from 
the  swift  water  the  cliffs  at  the  Gulch 
towered  over  a hundred  feet  in  spots.  Most 
fishermen  by-passed  the  good  pools  at 
-the  Gulch,  taking  the  easier  path  on  top 
of  the  cliffs.  Fred,  however,  always  tried 
a few  good  places  he  ‘knew  of  which  were 
not  too  difficult  to  reach  when  the  water 
was  low. 

“The  cliff  caved  in  last  winter,”  said 
Bobby.  “There’s  a great  big  pile  of  rocks 
in  the  water  now.” 

Bobby’s  remark  prepared  Fred  only  in 
part  for  the  terrific  destruction  that  frost 
had  done  to  the  cliff.  There  before  him 
lay  a spectacular  mass  of  splintered  rock. 
Lookout  Point  was  gone.  That  towering 
corner  of  rock  had  tempted  the  physics  of 
freezing  water  one  winter  too  often.  A fresh 
yellow  soar  in  the  wall  of  the  Gulch 
marked  the  place  that  eminence  once  filled. 
It  had  not  slid  into  the  water  like  an 
avalanche.  Rather,  it  had  toppled  in  like 
the  falling  of  a huge  tree,  flinging  rock 
and  debris  across  to  the  opposite  side,  com- 
pletely choking  the  narrow  course  of  the 
stream.  The  clear,  swift  water  was  effec- 
tively blocked,  forming  a long  and  narrow 
pond  that  was  more  than  thirty  feet  deep 
at  the  obstruction  and  that  stretched  out  of 
sight  around  the  corner  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

Fred  did  not  know  that  then,  as  he  stood 
there  awed  by  the  inevitable,  mutable  for- 
ces of  nature.  What  had  once  been  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  stretch  of  water  to  reach 
with  a plug  was  now  'blocked  by  an  ob- 
stacle that  looked  well  nigh  impossible  to 
surmount.  Only  the  natural  curiosity  of 
the  young  in  heart  could  have  impelled 
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anyone  to  attempt  the  feat  of  scaling  such 
a jumble  of  rock  fragments. 

In  the  twenty  minutes  required  to  scram- 
ble over  that  obstacle,  Fred  discovered  how 
soft  he  had  become.  Long  dormant  muscles 
complained  at  the  unusual  effort  required 
of  them.  But  to  Fred  the  sight  was  worth 
the  trouble.  His  first  view  of  the  other 
side  showed  him  a scene  of  wild  beauty. 
The  color  contrast  of  the  weatherbeaten 
brown  and  reddish  cliffs  with  the  fresh, 
bright  yellow  was  striking.  The  clear  deep 
waters  lapped  the  cliffs.  Nowhere  was  there 
walking  space  along  the  narrow  pond.  Fred 
felt  like  an  explorer  adventuring  into  un- 
chartered territory.  Anything,  he  felt,  could 
happen  here.  The  deep,  clear  water  proved 
an  excitant  to  his  alerted  senses. 

“It  looks  like  something  in  a dream,” 
said  Fred  to  Bobby.  “I’ll  bet  the  sun  doesn’t 
shine  down  here  more  than  two  hours  a 
day,  if  that.” 

They  rested  awhile,  drinking  in  the  soli- 
tude. 

“Now  for  your  lessons,”  said  Fred,  getting 
business-like  when  he  had  caught  his 
breath.  “Now  watch.  Out  by  that  big  rock.” 

To  Fred  it  was  an  easy  shot,  being  barely 
seventy  feet  away.  Fred  laid  the  plug  easily 
out  just  past  the  rock.  Giving  the  rod  a 
twitch,  he  started  the  plug  on  its  crazy 
wobble  past  the  rock. 

Now,  there  is  no  excuse  for  what  happened 
next.  Fred  should  have  been  prepared  for 
anything  and  everything  the  moment  his 
plug  lit  on  the  water.  Fred  makes  no  ex- 
cuses. He  was  just  careless.  Or  maybe  it 
was  his  amazement  at  what  he  saw  that 
caught  Fred  off  guard.  He  simply  froze 
and  stared  pop-eyed.  For,  as  he  watched,  a 
blurred,  streamlined  shape  streaked  from 
the  protection  of  the  rock,  hit  the  plug 

so  hard  it  broke  water  and  spit  it 
out  all  in  one  dazzling  burst  of  speed. 

“Did  you  see  'that?”  whooped  Fred.  “Did 
you  see  what  I saw?  That  bass  was  white! 
So  help  me,  it  was  snow  white!” 

He  never  heard  the  flood  of  words  that 
tumbled  from  Bobby’s  lips.  He  never  heard 
Bobby  speak. 

“A  white  black  bass,”  Fred  cried  out. 
“And  a whopper,  too.  Did  you  see  that, 

Bobby?  Or  am  I dreaming?” 

Fred  knew  he  was  not  dreaming.  He 

knew  a black  bass  When  he  saw  one.  And 
this  one  was  white.  Not  piebald  or  even  a 
muddy  paleness,  but  a -milky,  gleaming 
white.  And  a whopper  at  that. 

It  took  Fred  a half  hour  to  calm  down. 
While  he  waited  before  trying  another 
cast,  he  exacted  a solemn  promise  from 

Bobby. 

“Don’t  breathe  a word  of  this  to  any- 
one, Bobby,”  he  'begged.  “That’s  one  bass 
old  Freddie  Whitcomb  is  going  to  bring 
to  net.  I’d  like  to  see  Judge  Foley’s  eyes 
when  he  sees  this  baby.  Boy,  oh  boy.  What 
a sensation.” 

From  Fred’s  obvious  excitement,  Bobby 
could  tell  how  much  catching  that  bass 
meant  to  Fred.  With  all  his  hero-worship- 
ping heart  he  was  pulling  for  Fred  to  hook 
'the  bass.  But  Fred’s  luck  ran  out.  He  tried 
again  and  again  for  hours  with  appropriate 
pauses  in  between.  Fred  sprayed  that  plug 
all  around  the  rock  in  the  pond.  He  tried 
all  the  plugs  he  had.  The  white  bass  made 
one  more  half-hearted  pass  at  the  plug 
and  then  quit. 

At  two  o’clock  Fred  gave  up.  “He’s  too 


cautious  now,”  explained  Fred.  “I’ll  get 
him  later.  He’ll  keep.  I doubt  if  anybody’ll 
climb  these  rocks  to  fish  in  here.  Not  if 
he’s  in  his  right  mind.” 

The  last  thing  he  told  Bobby  when  he 
drove  him  home  was,  “Remember,  Bobby, 
mum’s  the  word.  That’s  our  bass.  Don’t  tell 
anybody.  And  don’t  forget  to  come  over 
to  Bill’s  Saturday  night  for  the  rod  and 
reel  I promised  you.” 

***** 

Fred  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  con- 
fusion in  the  small  workroom  back  of  Bill 
Wither’s  tackle  shop.  Nothing  seemed  to 
have  any  definite  place.  Rods,  guns,  and 
tools  of  all  description  cluttered  tables  and 
benches.  From  the  walls,  grimacing  and 
posturing,  all  kinds  of  birds,  'beasts,  and 
fish  seemed  about  to  leap  forward  for 
flight  or  battle.  They  were  examples  of 
Bill’s  skill  with  those  same  tools  that  lay 
scattered  around  in  such  seeming  disorder. 

When  Fred  came  in  on  Saturday  night, 
Judge  Foley,  pink  and  pudgy,  was  lolling 
in  his  usual  place  in  the  comer,  his  chair 
tilted  back  against  the  wall,  his  feet  propped 
up  on  a work  bench.  As  usual,  Judge  was 
expounding  at  a great  rate.  And,  as  usual. 
Bill  Withers,  the  sprightly,  balding  pro- 
prietor was  listening,  or  pretending  to, 
while  he  cleared  off  a small  table. 

“Deal  me  in,”  said  Fred  to  Bill.  “What’s 
eatin’  old  blabber-mouth  here?  Hi,  Judge.” 
Judge  waved  a fat  hand.  “Hi,  Fred.  I 
was  just  telling  Bill  here  about  my  tough 
luck  today.  Hooked  an  eight  pounder — at 
least  an  eight  pounder — -and  lost  him.” 

“Oh  sure,”  said  Fred.  “Sure.  And  when 
and  where?  And  how?  And  what  did  you 
use?” 
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EX-FISHERMEN 


Said  Fisherman  Smoke, 

“A  good,  practical  joke 
Should  be  played  on  each  angling  smarty; 
Here’s  one  poised  on  the  rim  . . . 

I’ll  just  push  him  in  . . . 

Oh,  I’m  quite  the  life  of  the  party!” 

But  the  worm  finally  turned. 

Jokes  were  painful  ...  he  learned. 
He  was  harassed!  And  there  is  a rumor, 

. That  he  got  good  and  sore, 

. . . Goes  fishing  no  more  . . . 

He  shuns  folks  with  no  sense  of  humor. 

— By  Carsten  Ahrens. 


“Zigzag  Wiggler,”  lied  Judge.  “Tore  my 
line.  One  of  those  cheap  lines  Bill  sold 
me.” 

“I  keep  telling  you  to  dry  out  your  lines,” 
said  Bill. 

“And  where?”  prompted  Fred. 

“Oh — just  below  the  bridge.” 

“Sure,”  said  Fred.  “That  mud  hole.  I 
suppose — ” 

“Tell  him  the  rest,”  encouraged  Bill  with 
a sly  wink  at  Fred.  “Go  ahead,  Judge,  tell 
him  about  its  pink  eyes.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  an  albino  bass  Fred?  A white  bass 
with — ” 

“No.  Oh,  no,”  broke  in  Fred  in  an- 
guished tones.  “No.  I don’t  believe  it.” 

“Me  neither,”  agreed  Bill. 

“I  refuse  to  believe  it,”  cried  Fred.  “You 
couldn’t  have  lugged  that  fat  carcass  of 
yours  over  those  rocks.  Not  in  a million 
years.” 

“Why  not?”  demanded  Judge  indignantly. 

“Wait  a minute,”  broke  in  Bill.  “What’s 
this  all  about?” 

The  jig  was  up.  Fred  told  his  story.  Judge 
told  his,  too,  embroidering  it  a little,  na- 
turally. But  Judge  refused  to  tell  how 
he  was  able  to  scale  the  rocks.  Fred  felt 
that  Judge  had  some  secret,  easy  way  of 
approach.  Bill  was  finally  convinced  and 
was  very  much  interested. 

“I  think  I’ll  have  a whack  at  that  baby 
myself,”  he  mused. 

That  brought  a howl  of  protest  from 
Fred.  '“That’s  my  bass.  I saw  it  first.  You 
keep  away.” 

“Yes,  you  keep  out  of  this.  This  is  between 
Fred  and  me,”  echoed  Judge. 

“The  lad  saw  it,  too,”  reminded  Bill. 
“It’s  anybody’s  fish.  May  the  best  man 
win.”  He  grinned  a wicked  grin. 

Fred  and  Judge  showed  their  concern  in 
their  voices.  Bill  was  too  handy  a man 
with  a rod  to  be  dismissed  lightly.  They 
respected  his  ability  and  tried  every  trick 
and  argument  to  dissuade  Bill.  They  traded 
on  Bill’s  sense  of  fairness,  their  friendship, 
their  patronage.  Everything  but  force  was 
tried.  Nothing  worked.  The  whole  squabble 
ended,  as  was  usual  with  these  three  cronies, 
in  a contest  of  skill,  a gentleman’s  agree- 
ment with  a pot  of  thirty  dollars  to  go 
to  the  winner. 

“Just  to  make  it  interesting,”  said  Judge. 
“Besides,  I need  the  money.” 

“If  I don’t  catch  that  bass,  you  can  call 
me  a broken-down,  feeble-minded  old — old 
— ” Fred  fumbled  for  a suitable  expression. 

“The  bass  doesn’t  live  that  can  outsmart 
me,”  said  Judge. 

“Watch  my  smoke,”  said  Bill. 

“Yessir,  I’m  an  old  coot,  a white-headed, 
butter-fingered  old  buzzard  if  I don’t  get 
that  bass,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  a cinch.” 

There  was  a third  witness  to  Fred’s  rash 
statement — Bobby.  He  came  in  hesitantly 
just  as  Fred  was  tempting  fate  for  the 
second  time.  Without  understanding  much 
of  what  the  hubbub  was  all  about,  Bobby 
politely  answered  all  questions  Bill  and 
Judge  put  to  him. 

But  when  Bobby  said,  “I  hooked  that 
fish  this  morning,  Mr’.  Fred.  I had  him,  but 
he  got  away  from  me,”  he  thought  he  was 
in  a room  with  three  lunatics.  Bill,  especi- 
ally, was  very  much  put  out. 

“Seems  like  everybody’s  letting  him  get 
away,”  said  Bill.  “And  now,  with  me  being 
(Turn  to  Page  12) 
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“You  don’t  care  how  uncomfortable  I am 


. you  just  want  the  best  fishing  spot  for  yourself.” 
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Nymph  Fishing 

/A  NE  field  of  fly  fishing  for  trout  which 
^ the  average  angler  is  apt  to  overlook, 
yet  which  the  experts  say  is  highly  pro- 
ductive of  good  fish,  is  use  of  the  nymph. 

There  is  a lot  of  mis-information  about 
the  trout  nymph.  To  some  it  is  a lure  good 
only  in  the  early  spring,  before  natural  in- 
sects appear  in  the  air  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  any  numbers.  Others  feel 
the  nymph  is  good  only  in  certain  types 
of  water — limestone  streams,  for  example, 
where  natural  nymph  life  is  abundant. 

To  still  others  nymph  fishing  associates 
itself  with  20-foot  leaders,  lures  in  sizes 
18  and  20,  and  the  patience  of  a Job. 

Most  of  these  ideas  are  wrong. 

Nymph  Always  Good 

In  the  first  place,  the  nymph  always  is 
a good  lure. 

This  is  true  because  insects  do  not  con- 
fine their  appearance  to  the  early  spring 
season.  All  through  the  summer,  at  least 
so  long  as  trout  fishing  is  legal,  the  evolu- 
tion of  insect  life  continues.  It  is  true  that 
certain  types  of  insects  appear  early  in 
the  season,  but  it  also  is  a fact  that  some 
kind  of  insect  life  is  developing  all  during 
warm  weather. 

The  natural  nymph  is  the  primary  stage 
of  the  insect.  At  precisely  the  right  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  insect,  the  nymph 
■becomes  the  winged  insect  that  can  be  seen 
in  'the  air  and  on  the  water. 

Under-Water  Creature 

Until  the  nymph  develops  into  a winged 
insect,  it  lives  'beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

And  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  foods 
of  trout. 

The  artificial  nymph  is  an  imitation  of 
the  natural,  just  as  the  dry  fly  imitates  the 
insect  once  its  wings  have  unfolded. 

Because  the  natural  nymph  is  found  down 
in  the  water,  that  is  where  the  nymph  is 
fished.  It  may  be  used  in  quiet  pool  or  in 
riffle.  It  may  be  as  small  as  Size  18,  but  it 
may  also  be  as  large  as  Size  12. 

And  a long,  fine  tapered  leader  is  called 
for  because  the  artificial  nymph  must  be 
worked  naturally  in  the  water  and  also 
to  help  deceive  the  trout  into  thinking  it 
is  genuine. 

Patterns  of  Nymphs 

There  are  a lot  of  patterns  of  nymphs — 
just  as  there  are  a lot  of  insects  that  spend 
their  lives  in  and  on  the  water.  Some  are 
simple  in  design — for  instance,  a bit  of 
quill  to  form  the  body  and  a couple  of 
hackles  to  imitate  the  legs.  Others  are  very 
elaborate — and  are  constructed  of  rubber- 
like substances. 

There  is  not  a wide  range  of  nymphs  on 
the  market. 

And  good  nymphs  are  extremely  difficult 
for  'the  amateur  to  make.  So  these,  also  are 
reasons  why  nymphs  are  not  more  widely 
used. 

Besides,  the  successful  nymph  fisherman 
must  have  knowledge  of  the  types  of  na- 
tural insects  which  are  present  in  the 
water  he  is  fishing.  He  won’t  have  much 
luck,  for  example,  with  a nymph  that  imi- 
tates a natural  insect  that  will  not  appear 
until  a month  later  in  the  season. 


WHEN  GOOD  FELLOWS  GET  TOGETHER,  IT’S 


All  during  the  war,  when  time  was  scarce,  boats 
were  tied  up,  and  there  was  more  serious  business 
afoot  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  sportsmen  had  to 
forego  deep  sea  fishing. 

But  now  all  that  is  history,  and  this  summer  has 
produced  a record  turnout  of  anglers  at  all  east 
coast  resorts — thousands  of  them  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  went  deep 
sea  fishing  in  a body,  three  boatloads  turning  out 
for  the  event. 

These  pictures  of  the  outing  are  by  Ellen  A. 
Dietrich. 
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Pink-Eyed  Bass 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

probably  the  only  one  who  can  hold  him, 
he’ll  be  wised  up  to  plugs.” 

The  commotion  caused  by  Bobby’s  an- 
nouncement had  hardly  subsided  When 
Bobby  brought  from  his  pocket  a yellow 
plug  wrapped  in  a piece  of  paper. 

“I  found  this  stuck  between  the  rocks,” 
said  Bobby.  “It  had  a piece  of  string  tied  to 
it.” 

Again  there  was  loud  excitement.  The 
plug  was  instantly  recognized  as  Judge’s 
favorite,  his  own  version  of  the  Doodlebug, 
one  he  'had  painted  yellow  himself.  That 
the  color  yellow  was  best  for  bass  was 

one  of  Judge’s  unshakable  beliefs. 

“So  you  were  using  a Zig-zag  Wiggler?” 
snorted  Fred  sarcastically. 

“Can’t  understand  how  a fish  would  hit 
that  contraption,”  said  Bill.  “Now  one  of 

my  new  pluggers — ” 

“Give  one  of  your  new  pluggers  ifco 

Bobby,”  said  Judge.  “Or  give  him  two. 
Any  two  he  wants.  If  he’ll  give  me  back 
my  ‘Yellow  Peril.’  What  say,  Bobby?” 

Bill  was  pleased  at  his  sly  salesmanship, 
and  Bobby  was  ecstatic  as  only  a small  boy 
can  be  who  is  being  presented  with  a new 
gadget  he  has  yearned  for.  It  took  Bobby 
half  an  hour  to  make  his  selection.  He 

finally  took  one  of  Fred’s  suggestions  and 
one  of  Judge’s.  Bill  then  added  one  of  his 
own.  The  three  cronies  were  well  impressed 
with  Bobby’s  intelligent  selection. 

“This  lad  has  the  makings  of  an  excel- 
lent angler,”  said  Judge.  “A  few  lessons 
from  me  and  he’d  be  tops.  What  say  we 
let  him  in  on  our  contest?” 

It  was  done.  Bobby  was  included  as  a 
charter  member  of  the  newly  founded,  pri- 
vate albino  bass  society.  Sworn  to  strict 
secrecy,  he  left  Bill’s  walking  on  air,  feel- 
ing like  a grown-up  man — a conqueror.  He 
even  permitted  himself  visions  of  winning 
out  over  the  three  best  anglers  in  all 
Auburn  County.  He  saw  himself  spending 
the  thirty  dollars,  for  not  fearing  him  as 
competition,  Judge  had  magnanimously  sug- 
gested letting  Bobby  in  on  that,  too. 

During  the  three  weeks  following,  the 
pink-eyed  bass  in  the  new  pond  in  the 
Gulch  had  every  type  of  lure  offered  to 
him  in  all  the  various  ways  and  at  all  times 
of  day.  Nothing  worked.  Who  knows,  ex- 
actly, why  a bass  will  not  strike  when  by 
all  the  rules  he  should?  Maybe  pink-eyes 
was  not  hungry.  Maybe  he  was  too  lazy. 
Maybe  he  was  gone.  Maybe  a lot  of  things. 
At  any  rate,  he  just  was  not  interested. 

Fred  used  every  plug  and  spinner  he 
owned.  He  worked  them  often  and  ex- 
pertly. His  only  reward  was  a lot  of  good 
exercise  and  a great  disappointment.  Judge 
used  his  “Yellow  Peril”  doggedly  and  de- 
terminedly until  it  was  a battered  wreck. 
Then  he,  in  turn,  tried  all  the  gadgets  he 
owned.  He  had  no  more  luck  than  Fred. 
True,  he  saw  the  bass  jump,  once,  but  it 
was  too  far  out  to  reach.  Bill  was  the  one 
Who  offered  the  bass  the  fanciest  assort- 
ment of  lures  in  the  deftest  possible  man- 
ner. After  all,  he  had  everything  to  choose 
from.  Bill  spent  many  a pleasant  morning 
casting  from  the  rock  pile.  But  he  never 
saw  the  bass  and  was  beginning  to  doubt 
its  existence. 

“If  I can’t  catch  it,  it  just  ain’t  there,” 
was  his  comment. 
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Ever  stop  to  think  how  much  a youngster 
enjoys  fishing?  This  lad  proudly  holds  a nice 
catch  of  panfish. 


From  Bobby  the  white  bass  had — could 
have  had — worms,  “crabs,”  minnows,  and 
other  live  bait  besides  Bobby’s  plugs.  But 
the  bass  was  not  having  any. 

Other  fish  were  not  so  finicky.  Bill 
caught  his  share  of  bass.  So  did  Fred  and 
Judge.  Even  Bobby  pulled  in  a few.  But 
all  their  bass  were  disgustingly  normal. 
Not  a one  of  them  showed  even  the  faintest 
fading  of  color.  But  that  did  not  slow  down 
the  competition.  A fisherman — a real  fisher- 
man-— is  the  original  incurable  optimist. 
There  is  always  that  magic  “next  time”  for 
him.  When  the  fish  are  slow  to  strike,  he 
enjoys  the  outdoors.  In  between  trips  he 
dreams  of  the  next  one.  And  so  it  was 
with  these  four. 

Bill,  of  necessity,  did  most  of  his  fishing 
in  the  morning  before  he  opened  his  shop. 
Often  he  did  not  return  until  noon.  Fred 
and  Judge  went  at  dusk  after  work.  But 
they  never  went  together.  Bobby  literally 
haunted  the  river.  Whatever  free  time  he 
had  was  spent  in  wresting  nature’s  secrets 
iby  direct  application.  He  accumulated  an 
amazing  store  of  knowledge  of  fish  habits 
for  one  so  young.  This  he  checked  with 
what  he  heard  at  Bill’s.  There  he  got  a lot 
of  advice.  From  Judge  he  learned  that  bass 
can  distinguish  colors;  from  Fred  that  they 
can  not.  Judge  told  him  that  the  best  lure 
is  a popping  bug  like  his  “Yellow  Peril.” 
Fred  denied  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
and  claimed  that  the  standard  red-headed, 
White-bodied  plug  is  as  good  as  any,  if  not 
the  absolute  best.  Bill  disagreed  with  both, 
claiming  anything  can  be  made  to  work. 

“The  bass  is  a gluttonous  feeder,”  said 
Bill.  “And  he’ll  snap  at  anything  that’s  alive 
or  looks  alive.  And  when  he  isn’t  hungry, 
get  ’im  mad.  He’ll  hit.” 

“Sunup  and  sundown  are  best  times,” 
advised  Fred.  “Or  sometimes  you  can  get 
p strike  if  you  fish  deep  in  the  middle  of 
tne  day.” 

“And  don’t  forget,  it’s  no  use  going  out 
ac  all  when  it  looks  like  rain,”  said  Judge. 
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Although  the  three  older  men  quite  often 
didn’t  agree  on  some  aspect  of  the  angler’s 
art,  Bobby  listened  carefully,  giving  each 
the  impression  that  he  absorbed  completely 
every  bit  of  advice  offered  him.  He  sifted 
their  pet  theories  through  practice,  trying 
them  all.  From  them  he  gleaned  the  truth: 
that  any  lure  can  be  made  to  work  on 
occasion,  or  that  at  times  none  will  work; 
that  bass  can  and  do  strike  when  every- 
thing is  wrong  and  sulk  when  they  should 
be  bursting  with  life. 

One  night  when  Bobby  stopped  at  Bill’s 
— he  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  to  show 
off  his  catch  or  to  relate  his  adventures — 
Bill  said,  “You’re  getting  better  all  the  time, 
Bobby.  Begins  to  look  like  you’re  the  only 
one’s  got  a chance  to  catch  that  bass  be- 
sides me.”  That  observation  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Judge  who  was  sprawled  in  his 
favorite  chair.  “If  you  do,  you  can  have 
any  rod  and  reel  you  want  as  a present 
from  me.” 

“Except  those  in  this  case  over  here,”  Bill 
added  hastily. 

Judge  helped  Bobby  select  a sturdy  light 
weight  rod  in  the  event  Bobby  should 
bring  in  the  bass. 

“Just  right  for  a lad  like  you,”  said 
Judge.  “And  how  about  that  old  tackle  box 
you  were  going  to  get  rid  of,  Bill,”  he 
added,  catching  Bill’s  eye  and  making  mo- 
tions behind  Bobby’s  back. 

Bobby’s  delight  at  receiving  the  small 
tackle  box  more  than  repaid  Judge  the 
price  Bill  charged  him  later. 

Maybe  it  was  Bobby’s  own  personal 
charm.  Maybe  it  was  his  eager,  intent  face, 
fresh  and  freckled,  his  snub  nose  and 
Shock  of  sun-bleached  hair.  Maybe  it  was 
just  that  Bill,  Fred,  and  Judge  saw  mir- 
rored in  the  lad  all  the  fun  and  excitement 
of  their  early  fishing  days.  Whatever  it  was, 
Bobby  won  them  over. 

Bobby,  without  realizing  it,  had  a power- 
ful hold  over  Judge  Foley.  He  was  about 
the  only  one  who  would  listen  respectfully 
to  Judge’s  secrets  of  successful  angling 
without  argument.  One  night  Judge  told 
him  how  to  fish  for  pickerel,  and  where. 
That  information  was  something  new  to 
Bobby.  The  next  night  Bobby  reported 
at  Bill’s,  a bit  muddy,  yes,  but  with  pickerel 
- — six  of  them. 

“That  lad  will  grow  up  to  be  a fine,  up- 
standing citizen  some  day,”  said  Judge 
proudly.  “He  has  discernment.  Good  taste. 
Knows  who  to  listen  to.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Bill.  “He  takes  my 
advice  all  the  time.” 

It  was  an  unintentional  compliment  by 
Bobby  that  won  Bill  over  completely  one 
Saturday  night. 

“I  want  to  be  like  Mr.  Withers  here,” 
said  Bobby  in  an  offhand  manner  while 
he  watched  Bill  putter  around  the  shop. 

Even  Judge’s,  “Lord,  kid,  don’t  you  have 
any  ambition?”  couldn’t  dim  the  sparkle  in 
Bill’s  eyes.  That  night  Bill  found  a whole 
boxful  of  “junk.” 

“Just  old  stuff  I was  going  to  throw 
out  anyway,”  he  explained,  grinning  a bit 
and  refusing  to  meet  his  friend’s  eye.  “Any- 
way, I have  to  think  of  future  business.” 

Fred,  probably,  got  to  know  Bobby  best. 
That  was  'because  Fred  took  Bobby  with 
him  quite  frequently  when  he  went  fish- 
ing. Not  only  that,  he  coached  Bobby  in 
the  mysteries  of  his  own  particular  ang- 
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ling  secrets.  He  showed  Bobby  how  to  pick 
out  the  most  likely  places  for  the  different 
types  of  fish.  He  went  into  detail  to  explain 
how  a fish  lives  and  feeds,  why  it  acts  the 
way  it  does.  And  Fred  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it.  Bobby’s  rapt  attention  made  it  a 
pleasure. 

Bobby  and  his  three  sponsors  fished  the 
Gulch  often  and  carefully.  That  fact  was 
noticed  and  talked  about.  John  Toomey, 
feature  writer  of  the  Auburn  Center  Week- 
ly, inevitably  got  wind  of  it.  He  probed. 
It  took  him  a little  while,  but  he  eventu- 
ally pieced  the  whole  story  together.  The 
last  Saturday  in  June  saw  a second  page 
article  in  die  “Weekly”  under  the  title 
“What  Price  a Fish?”  It  read,  in  part: 

“The  three  most  eminent  anglers  in  Au- 
burn County  are  currently  engaged  in  an- 
other of  their  hotly  contested  fishing  con- 
tests. Fred  Whitcomb,  who  produced  the 
largest  -bass  last  year  to  win  -the  county 
contest  is  attempting  to  show  Judge  Foley 
and  Bill  Withers  that  he  is  still  the  cham- 
pion. Judge  won  second  place  last  year. 
Bill  Withers,  as  part  sponsor,  was  ineligible. 
But  this  year  it  is  different.  This  is  a pri- 
vate feud.  This  time,  too,  the  contest  is 
most  unusual.  It  is  not  a matter  of  who 
catches  the  largest  fish,  but  a question  of 
who  catches  a particular  fish.  How  will  the 
losers  know  when  the  right  fish  is  pro- 
duced? They  will  know  because  there  is  no 
other  like  it.  There  can  be  no  mistake. 
Not  unless  there  should  happen  to  be  more 
than  one  black  bass  in  Crescent  Creek  that 
is  not  black,  but  white,  instead.  For,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  bass  these  three  friends 
are  trying  to  hook  is  an  albino.  . . .” 

The  column  contained  seventy-five  lines. 
It  told  -all  that  Toomy  could  uncover,  and 
that  meant  nearly  everything.  He  described 
the  pool  at  the  Gulch,  the  bet,  Fred’s  rash 
remarks.  Everything  was  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. There  was  a little  tinge  of  local 
pride  implied,  too,  that  the  albino  -bass 
should  have  elected  to  settle  down  practi- 
cally in  Auburn  Center’s  back  yard.  The 
article  ended  with: 

“The  winner  will  be  given  a personal  in- 
terview and  a feature  spread  in  this  paper. 
The  losers  will  be  given  two  consolation 
prizes:  an  equal  weight  of  fish  from 

Sveda’s  market  and  a copy  of  ‘101  Secrets 
of  Successful  Angling’  by  Edward  Clayton, 
fishing  expert  and  editor  of  the  magazine 
‘Fin,  Fur,  and  Feathers.’ 

“So  go  to  it,  boys.  There’s  a twenty-five 
dollar  war  bond  waiting  here  a-t  the  office 
for  the  one  who  can  -bring  in  the  albino.” 

That  article  started  things.  Everybody  in 
Auburn  Center  reads  every  word  of  the 
weekly.  The  feature  of  small  town  news- 
papers is  local  gossip,  and  everyone  reads 
the  paper  from  first  page  to  last.  Everyone 
in  town,  it  seemed,  had  read  the  second 
page  article.  Fred  ran  the  gantlet  in  the 
barber  shop  -that  Saturday  evening.  Judge 
fended  off  the  curious  by  going  fishing. 
Bill  did  a landslide  penny-ante  business  all 
afternoon  and  evening,  -but  he  paid  for  it 
by  answering  all  kinds  of  silly  questions. 
People  took  to  the  news  avidly  as  a relief 
from  war  time  tension. 

The  excitement  might  have  died  there 
had  it  not  rained  on  Sunday.  But  it  did  rain, 
and  all  major  league  ball  games  were  can- 
celed, forcing  sports  editors  to  fall  back  on 
fillers  for  Monday.  In  Middletown,  a pro- 
gressive city  of  some  100,000  population 
twenty  miles  from  Auburn  Center,  sports 


writer  McCauley  of  the  Middletown  Daily 
News  elected  to  write  scraps  of  oddities 
and  humor  about  sports.  He  added,  more 
as  an  afterthought  than  anything  else,  a 
condensed  and  somewhat  garbled  account 
of  the  contest  for  the  albino  -bass.  He  had 
the  “Weekly”  offering  twenty-five  dollars 
to  anyone  who  caught  the  bass. 

That  started  something.  Anglers  wrote 
and  asked  for  particulars.  McCauley  called 
the  “Weekly,”  (then  explained  to  his  readers 
that  the  war  bond  was  a local  offer,  only 
to  the  four  original  contestants  from  Au- 
burn Center.  Middletown  anglers  wanted  to 
know  why  only  the  four  were  so  favored. 
McCauley,  in  a spirit  of  good  humor,  offered 
a war  bond  himself,  making  the  contest 
wide  open.  One  frustrated  angler  wrote  to 
“The  Reader  Retorts”  column  making 
scathing  remarks  about  gullibility  of  people 
who  would  actually  believe  in  an  albino 
-bass,  -and,  without  mentioning  names,  roasted 
a certain  sports  editor  for  being  a sucker 
for  small  town  press  -agents.  In  self  de- 
fense McCauley  printed  a map  of  the  Gulch 
area,  giving  all  particulars. 

The  beauty  of  the  Gulch  to  Middle- 
towners  in  the  grip  of  gas  rationing  was 
its  nearness.  The  anglers  came  to  Auburn 
Center.  They  went  right  through  the  center 
of  town  -and  out  the  south  road  to  Andy’s 
-gas  station.  That  was  ithe  starting  point  on 
McCauley’s  map.  Andy  gassed  up  their 
cars  and  parked  them.  He  sold  them  re- 
freshments and  fishing  supplies.  He  became 
a self-styled  expert  on  -angling,  and  a 
howling  'optimist,  to  'boot.  He  regaled  his 
customers  as  they  arrived  with  stories  of 
previous  days  successes.  He  seemed  be- 
wildered when  most  of  them  departed 
empty-handed  and  tired.  Andy  cleaned  up. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Toomey  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  He  knew  a human 
interest  story  when  he  saw  it.  He  wrote  a 
short  article  which  he  sent  to  “Fin,  Fur. 
and  Feathers.”  He  was  forced,  by  pressure 


Horace  Smith,  president  of  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  casts  a fly  on  Mill  Creek, 
in  Montgomery  County. 


of  public  opinion,  to  make  his  twenty-five 
dollar  bond  offer  open  to  everyone.  Toomey 
kept  interest  alive. 

Bill  Withers  offered  a new  rod  and  reel 
to  the  successful  angler  to  bring  the  elusive 
bass.  It  made  good  advertising.  Then  Mayor 
Wilson  of  Auburn  Center  offered  a fifty 
dollar  bond  for  the  bass — if  it  proved  to  be 
what  it  was  purported  to  be — for  a wall 
trophy  for  his  office.  Bill  immediately  got 
himself  the  job  of  mounting  it.  And  one 
bait  manufacturer  tried  to  make  a deal 
with  Andy  to  have  his  product  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  captive  bass  if  and  when  it 
was  caught. 

“He  wanted  me  to  plug  his  plug,”  was  the 
way  Andy  put  it. 

The  frenzy  of  activity  at  the  Gulch 
bordered  on  the  ludicrous  had  the  anglers 
only  realized  it.  Enough  energy  was  ex- 
pended there  to  have  won  a good-sized 
battle.  For  three  weeks  the  albino  had 
everything  thrown  at  'him,  everything  in 
the  angler’s  bag  of  tricks.  Natural  and  arti- 
ficial baits  of  all  description,  every  kind 
of  pet  device  cherished  by  individualistic 
anglers  was  used.  The  waters  of  the  Gulch 
pool  were  whipped  to  a froth  by  bits  of 
wood  and  metal,  things  that  looked  like 
minnows  and  frogs,  and  things  that  re- 
sembled nothing  that  lives  under  the  sun, 
the  water,  or  the  ground.  They  were  lashed 
back  and  forth  from  the  rods  of  experts 
and  beginners  alike.  And  they  were  shut- 
tled all  over  the  waters  of  Gulch  pool  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  from  sunup  to  sun- 
down. A few  hardy  souls  even  tried  it 
after  dark.  There  is  always  a group  which 
believes  that  the  blackest  night  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  times  for  bass. 

A few  fish  were  caught,  small  bass  less 
wary  than  the  albino.  Andy  was  enjoying 
prosperity,  and  Auburn  Center  was  basking 
in  publicity.  That’s  how  things  stood  when 
Edward  Clayton  drove  into  Auburn  Center 
on  the  third  Saturday  in  July.  A rugged, 
forceful  man  with  a determined  face,  the 
fishing  editor  of  “Fin,  Fur,  and  Feathers” 
had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  take 
trout  from  a sewer.  He  announced  his  in- 
tention of  catching  the  albino  for  an  article 
in  the  September  issue  of  his  magazine.  So 
sure  was  he  that  the  “Weekly”  cameraman 
was  hired  to  photograph  the  action. 

When  Clayton  left  town  that  night  he 
was  a chastened  man.  Toomey  sent  ten 
pounds  of  fresh  fish  to  Clayton’s  hotel  in 
Middletown  along  with  a copy  of  Clayton’s 
own  book — ‘101  Secrets  of  Successful  Ang- 
ling.” 

Perhaps  Edward  Clayton’s  indignation 
mellowed  -a  little  overnight.  At  any  rate,  the 
Monday  issue  of  the  Middletown  Daily  News 
carried  an  article  by  him  entitled  “The 
Ghost  Bass  of  Auburn  County.”  In  a semi- 
humorous  vein  he  attacked  the  possibility 
of  albinism  among  fishes.  After  he  had 
settled  that  to  his  satisfaction  in  a very 
learned  and  scientific  manner,  he  devoted 
a.  little  space  to  himself  for  having  been 
taken  in.  After  all,  who  had  actually  seen 
the  fish,  he  wanted  to  know.  Only  three 
close  friends,  all  well-known  for  'their 
jokes,  and  a thirteen  year  old  boy.  More 
people  than  that  had  claimed  seeing  the 
Loch  Ness  Monster,  and  everybody  knows 
how  -that  turned  out.  He  wound  up  the 
article  with  a twenty-five  dollar  war  bond 
reward  for  proof  of  the  capture  of  the 
pink-eyed  bass  from  Crescent  Creek. 

( ConcliLded  on  Next  Page ) 
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Lively  brook  trout  ready  to  be  placed  in  Pine 
Creek,  Berks  County. 


Pink-Eyed  Bass 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 

Judge  reread  the  article  aloud  to  Bill  that 
Saturday  night,  finishing  it  just  as  Fred 
entered.  “Let’s  see,”  he  did  rapid  mental 
calculation,  “That’s  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  dollars  that’s  'been  offered  all  told,  so 
far.” 

“Plus  a new  rod  and  reel,”  reminded  Bill. 
“I’d  give  almost  that  much  to  catch  that 
bass,”  said  Fred.  “If  I had  it,  I mean.  Just 
to  get  the  laugh  on  the  smart  alecks.  Have 
you  noticed  everyone’s  quit  already?” 
“M-m,”  mumbled  Judge.  “I  guess  every- 
body believed  what  Clayton  said  and  figured 
they  were  being  played  for  suckers.” 
“Incidentally,  have  you  two  been  getting 
the  riding  I’ve  been  getting  lately?”  asked 
Fred.  “I  almost  got  in  a fight  yesterday — ” 
“I  know  just  what  you  mean,”  said 
Judge. 

“Me  too,”  said  Bill.  “One  of  us  is  going 
to  get  that  bass  yet  and  show  them  all  up. 
And  when  I do  . . .” 

That  was  all  that  was  said,  but  by  the 
silence  each  knew  of  the  others’  determin- 
ation to  stick  it  out  to  the  'bitter  end. 

Toomey  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  three 
friends.  He  knew  a good  thing  when  he 
saw  it,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  let  the 
matter  die.  He  quoted  Bill  as  saying,  “The 
water’s  too  low  and  clear.  The  fish  is  scary.” 
He  made  what  excuses  he  could  and  dug 
up  what  facts  he  could  to  keep  -things  going. 
Most  of  all,  however,  Toomey  wanted  to 
keep  interest  alive  because  he  had  a new 
angle,  a vibrant  human  interest  angle  which 
he  exploited  to  its  fullest.  On  the  Saturday 
after  Clayton’s  article  appeared  in  (the 
Middletown  Daily  News,  Toomey  wrote  a 
warm  story  about  Bobby  Mitchell  and  his 
connection  with  the  contest.  He  praised 
highly  Bobby’s  skill.  He  played  up  Bobby’s 
appealing  personality.  He  became  almost 
maudlin  in  his  appraisal  of  Bobby’s  chances 
of  winning  the  prize  money.  He  painted  a 
somewhat  doleful  picture  of  the  financial 
distress  of  Bobby’s  family.  “What  a fitting 
climax  ibo  this  contest,”  he  wrote,  “to  haVe 
Bobby  turn  up  the  winner.” 

Bill  went  fishing  twice  after  that.  Then 
he  quit  -the  contest. 
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“I  hooked  him  today,”  he  told  Judge  and 
Fred  defiantly,  “but  he  got  away.  I know 
when  I’m  licked.  It’s  up  to  you  three  now.” 

A loud  and  derisive  snort  from  Judge 
described  better  than  words  what  he 
thought.  “Sure  you  booked  ’im  . . . Well, 
it’s  between  you  and  me,  Fred.  Might  as 
well  give  me  Ithe  money  now.” 

“When  you  win  it.  When  you  win  it,” 
said  Fred,  looking  at  Bill  thoughtfully  from 
under  bushy  eyebrows. 

A few  days  later  Fred  met  Judge  on  the 
street.  “I’m  dropping  out,  -too,”  he  an- 
nounced levelly. 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  two?” 
demanded  Judge.  “You’re  taking  all  the 
joy  out  of  it  for  me.  I would  have  won 
anyway,  and  you  know  it.  Well,  how  about 
your  ten  bucks?” 

“You’ll  have  to  produce  the  fish  first,” 
said  Fred. 

“I’ll  get  ’im  all  right,”  promised  Judge. 
“Probably  this  Saturday.  I’ve  got  some- 
thing new  up  my  sleeve.  It  can’t  fail.  The 
fish  doesn’t  swim  that  can  outsmart  a 
Foley.” 

But  Fred  didn’t  see  Judge  until  the  Sat- 
urday following  when  Judge  showed  up 
for  the  usual  pinochle  game.  All  three,  as 
if  by  mutual  consent,  avoided  mention  of 
the  albino  -bass.  They  were  heartily  sick 
of  hearing  about  it  -from  every  person  they 
met. 

“Seen  Bobby  today?”  asked  Judge. 

“This  morning,”  replied  Bill.  “He  went 
out  to  the  Gulch  again.  One  of  these  days 
he’s  gonna  catch  that  fish  is  my  guess.” 

“That  would  be  a good  joke  on  the  three 
of  us,  wouldn’t  it?”  said  Fred. 

“More  power  to  him,”  said  Judge.  “There’s 
nobody  I’d  rather  see  do  it.  That  money 
couldn’t  be  put  to  better  use.  He’s  a fine 
lad.  A smart  lad.  Did  I tell  you  how  I 
taught  him — eh?” 

“Wait,”  interrupted  Bill.  “Wait.  There’s 
some  kind  of  a commotion  outside.  Open 
the  door,  will  you,  Fred?”  he  asked  as  a 
violent  pounding  rattled  the  door. 

As  Fred  touched  the  door,  ilt  opened,  and 
a horde  of  excited  people  streamed  in.  Andy 
the  garageman  was  in  the  lead,  carrying 
a cardboard  box  in  his  hands.  Right  'behind 
'him  came  John  Toomey,  followed  by  the 
photographer  of  the  “Weekly.”  About  fifteen 
or  twenty  other  interested  citizens  poured 
in,  suppressed  excitement  in  their  manner. 
They  were  silent,  but  their  grins  gave  no- 
tice that  something  unusual  was  coming. 

John  Toomey  stepped  forward. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  began,  addressing  She 
three  cronies  in  the  manner  of  an  after 


Lazy,  tree-bordered  canal  at  Black  Rock. 


dinner  speaker,  “we  come  here  on  a mission 
of  good  will.  Certain  slanderous  statements 
have  been  made  regarding  the  honesty 
and  veracity  of  three  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens.”  He  waved  at  them  with  a grand 
flourish.  “But  the  ‘Weekly,’  ever  zealous  in 
behalf  of  its  patrons,  has  struggled  dili- 
gently to  uphold  the  integrity  of  you  gentle- 
men. It  was  a matter  of  judgment,  of — ah, 
policy—”  He  faltered.  “Vindication  has  been 
achieved.  Patience  has  been  rewarded.  We 
are  here — as  I said — not  to  . . . Heck,  Andy, 
Show  them  the  thing.” 

Andy  whipped  the  albino  -bass  out  of  the 
-box.  “Six  -and  a quarter  pounds,”  he  chort- 
led. “Ain’t  it  a beaut?” 

“Any  statements,  gentlemen?”  asked 
Toomey. 

“Seems  kinda  small  for  six  pounds,”  was 
all  Judge  could  think  of  to  say  after  a 
long  pause.  Bill  and  Fred  stood  glumly 
silent,  vaguely  discomfited  and  perturbed. 

“Didn’t  know  you  could  catch  a cold,  even, 
Andy,”  said  Judge. 

“Not  me.  Here’s  the  biggest  surprise  of 
all,”  whooped  Andy.  “Let  ’im  in,  boys. 
C’mon  in,  Bobby,  and  let  these  amateurs 
look  at  a real  fisherman.” 

The  crowd  parted  and  Bobby  shyly 
stepped  forward.  He  started  to  tell  his  three 
friends  about  his  success,  but  against  the 
torrent  of  sound  that  broke  loose  his  small 
voice  was  blotted  out.  The  laughing  and 
razzing  and  backslapping  that  ensued  filled 
the  small  room  to  overflowing.  And  yet, 
being  the  butt  of  all  the  wise  cracks,  the 
three  cronies  were  able  to  look  at  each 
other  and  grin. 

“It  is  a beauty,  Judge.  Isn’t  it?”  said 
Bill. 

“Sure  is,”  replied  Judge.  “Let’s  have  a 
look  at  it.” 

“There’ll  be  plenty  of  time  for  that,”  said 
Toomey.  “You  can  watch  Bill  when  he 
mounts  it  for  the  mayor.” 

“You  finally  got  your  hands  on  it,  eh, 
Bill?”  said  Andy  -gleefully.  “Even  if  it  is 
second-hand.” 

“Oh,  I guess  the  younger  generation  is 
taking  over,”  acknowledged  Bill  ruefully. 

“Yes,  and  just  -think  what  the  lad  will  be 
able  to  do  with  a good  rod  and  reel.  The 
new  ones  you’re  going  to  give  him.  Re- 
member?” asked  Toomey  as  he  began  to 
usher  the  crowd  out  of  the  room. 

After  a momentary  silence,  Fred  faced 
Bill  and  asked,  “Just  what  was  that  that 
Bobby  handed  you  a minute  ago  when  you 
-thought  nobody  was  looking?” 

“Why — nothing.  Nothing  at  all,”  said  Bill. 
“It  wouldn’t  be  a little  piece  of  metal 
that  he  showed  you,  would  it?”  asked  Fred. 
“A  little  piece  of  metal  Bobby  found  at- 
tached to  'the  bass’  dorsal?  A little  silvery 
piece  of  metal  with  your  initials  scratched 
on  it?  And  mine  underneath  yours?” 

Bill  dug  into  his  pocket  and  brought 
forth  a round  metallic  tag  about  the  size 
of  a dime.  “Why,  what  do  you  know,”  he 
said  examining  it  closely,  “your  initials 
are  actually  on  it,  right  -below  mine.” 
“Yessir,”  said  Fred  proudly. 

“And  right  below  yours,  and  very  sloppy 
scratching  it  is,  too,”  Bill  went  on,  “1  seem 
to  see  ‘G.  J.  F.’” 

“You  see  it  all  right,”  said  Judge,  beam- 
ing. “That’s  me.  George  James  Foley.  Better 
known  as  ‘Judge’.” 

Fred  stared  at  him  flabber-gasted. 

“He’s  a fine  lad,”  said  Judge.  “I  knew 
he’d  catch  that  pink-eyed  whopper. 
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POLLUTER  OF  STREAM  RESTOCKS 

WITH  BIG  GAME  FISH 

Walleyed  Pike  Average  15  Inches  in  Length; 

First  Consignment  of  2,000  Placed  at  Three 

Points  in  Streams 


Tj1  IVE  hundred  walleyed  pike,  the  first 
consignment  of  2,000  game  fish  pro- 
mised to  replace  at  least  a part  of  the 
hundreds  of  fish  killed  in  July,  1944,  when 
a foreign  substance  seeped  into  the  stream 
from  the  Franklin  Creek  Refining  Com- 
pany plant,  were  placed  in  French  Creek 
and  the  Allegheny  River  at  Franklin  rec- 
ently. 

The  fish,  brought  to  Franklin  from  Erie 
in  three  tank  trucks,  were  planted  at  three 
places  in  French  Creek  and  at  one  place 
in  the  river.  County  Fish  Warden  Julius 
Ahrens,  who  supervised  the  operations,  said 
he  believed  the  average  length  would  be 
15  inches.  There  were  many  that  would 
measure  more  than  two  feet,  however. 

The  planting  of  the  fish  was  attended 
with  considerable  ceremony.  In  fact  credit 
for  the  arrangement  that  brought  the  pike 
to  Franklin  and  the  promise  of  500  more 
pike  and  1,000  legal-size  bass  later,  is 
given  to  Attorney  General  James  H.  Duff. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Franklin  Creek 
Refining  Company,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  settlement  of 
a pollution  violation,  brought  Pennsylvania 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  Charles  A. 
French,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Commissioner 
W.  M.  (Dick)  Roberts,  of  New  Castle,  to 
Franklin.  The  event  was  important  enough 
to  attract  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  newspaper- 
men. 


The  officials  and  a score  of  sportsmen  were 
gathered  on  Elk  Street  at  the  court  house 
when  the  three  trucks  carrying  the  fish 
arrived.  Immediately  the  trucks  were  di- 
rected to  a point  immediately  below  the 
refinery  where  between  150  and  200  of  the 
bike  were  placed  in  the  creek. 

Freed  at  Two  Bridges 
The  next  stop  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
Daniels  garage,  a short  distance  above  the 
Thirteenth  Street  bridge,  where  more  of 
the  pike  were  freed  in  the  stream.  Then  the 
trucks  moved  to  the  foot  of  Twelfth  Street, 
where  100  or  more  were  planted.  The  final 
stop  was  at  the  western  end  of  the  Eighth 
Street  bridge,  where  the  Allegheny  river  re- 
ceived its  consignment  of  perhaps  150  fish. 

The  fish  were  brought  from  Erie  in  the 
Commission’s  tank  trucks  and  a number 
of  local  fishermen  helped  state  employes 
handle  the  fish. 

As  the  fish  were  removed  from  the  trucks 
and  carried  to  the  stream  cameras  of 
newspaper  men  and  amateur  photographers 
clicked.  This  was  the  first  time  that  such 
large  fish  were  planted  in  local  streams 
and  it  appeared  the  sportsmen  desired  that 
it  be  amply  recorded. 

Fish  Given  Special  Treatment 
Commissioner  French  was  a witness  as  all 
the  fish  were  planted.  He  explained  that  the 


fish  had  been  taken  from  shallow  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  by  commercial  fishermen  and 
had  been  acclimated  the  past  few  weeks 
in  the  Erie  district  fish  hatcheries.  He  said 
the  fish  had  been  given  special  treatment 
to  make  certain  their  survival  in  local 
waters. 

Mr.  French  explained  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Duff  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fairest 
way  of  settling  the  local  case  was  to  have 
the  fish  that  were  destroyed  replaced  “fish 
for  fish,  kind  for  kind  and  pound  for  pound.” 

Mr.  French  said  'that  while  many  times 
in  the  past  game  fish  had  been  removed 
from  Lake  Erie  and  placed  in  state  streams, 
this  was  the  first  instance  where  a viola- 
tion of  anti-pollution  laws  had  been  settled 
in  this  manner.  All  of  the  costs  of  bringing 
the  fish  here  is  being  borne  by  the  refining 
company. 

Asked  when  the  other  1,500  fish  would 
be  brought  to  Franklin,  Mr.  French  said  he 
believed  that  no  more  fish  would  be  brought 
here  until  fall,  explaining  that  the  fish  can 
only  be  transplanted  when  the  water  tem- 
peratures are  right. 


The  experienced  fisherman  carries  a va- 
riety of  bait,  whether  he  is  angling  for 
trout  or  bass.  Fish  are  a lot  like  human 
beings  in  that  they  do  not  like  to  eat  the 
same  food  every  day.  That  explains  why 
bait  used  successfully  one  day  does  not  pro- 
duce strikes  another  day.  Minnows,  worms 
and  nightcrawlers,  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
grubs,  and  small  frogs  are  baits  relished  by 
all  species  of  game  fish. 


Why  is  it  possible  to  catch  a lot  of  bullhead 
catfish  from  exactly  the  same  spot?  Be- 
cause catfish  are  school  fish;  that  is,  they 
travel  and  feed  in  groups.  The  catfish  angler 
knows  if  he  catches  a good  fish  in  one  par- 
ticular location  he  can  generally  expect  good 
luck  if  he  continues  fishing  there. 


There  is  a definite  difference  between 
leaders  for  fishing  with  bait,  with  wet  flies, 
and  with  dry  flies.  The  bait  leader  should 
be  about  six  feet  long  and  four  or  six  pounds 
test.  The  fly  leader  should  range  from  six 
feet,  for  wet  flies  in  heavy  water,  to  seven 
and  a half  or  nine  feet,  for  floating  dry  flies. 
It  should  be  tapered,  because  a heavy  butt 
and  a fine  tip  makes  it  easier  to  cast  the 
fly.  The  tip  on  which  the  fly  is  tied  should 
seldom  be  heavier  than  2X.  In  low,  clear 
water  even  4X  or  5X  is  advisable.  A gen- 
eral all-around  tippet  size  is  3X. 


In  the  beautiful  pools  of  Pine  Creek,  in  Pike  Township,  Berks  County,  members  of  the 
Oley  Valley  Fish  and  Game  Association  “plant”  a consignment  of  trout. 
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Notes  From  the 

HP  HE  State  Department  of  Health  has  be- 
gun  studies  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  resuming  the  mine-sealing  program  which 
was  halted  by  the  war.  The  project  is  de- 
signed to  seal  up  old  coal  mines  so  that 
heavy  rainfall  will  not  wash  fish-killing 
waste  into  the  streams  of  the  state. 


Eighteen  lakes  and  several  ponds,  with  a 
total  water  surface  area  of  3,000  acres,  will 
be  constructed  at  a cost  of  $16,500,000  as 
part  of  the  state  conservation  program  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  lakes,  in- 
tended for  fishing,  boating,  and  swimming, 
will  be  located  in  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Fayette,  Green,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 


The  State  Fish  Commission  has  begun  a 
drive  against  reckless  and  illegal  operators 


DOVER  DAY  IN  PHILLY 

( Continued,  from  Page  4) 

competition  in  surf-casting  will  really  be 
hot. 

No  less  interesting  will  be  the  many 
fresh-water  events  scheduled.  The  Dover 
club  is  looking  to  Sam  Weitz  for  supremacy 
in  the  plug  accuracy  events.  Sam  is  one 
plug  caster  who  will  bear  watching  on 
Dover  Day. 

If  Floyd  Minor  keeps  on  adding  to  his 
plug  distance  casting,  the  Dover  club  will 
get  top  rating  in  this  event. 

From  Paterson,  N.  J.  comes  Archie 
Vogel,  a member  of  the  1943  All  American 
casting  team.  Archie  will  bring  along  his 
daughter,  Dorothy,  who  in  1945  became 
the  ladies  national  %-oz  accuracy  champion. 
Another  fair  visitor  from  Paterson  will  be 


Sam  Weitz,  of  the  Dover  club,  does  some 
work  with  the  fly  rod. 


Streams  . . . 

of  power  boats  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Lancaster  County.  The  campaign  was  set  in 
motion  after  a Maryland  youth  was  drowned 
when  a boat  from  which  he  was  fishing  was 
upset  by  waves  from  a motor  boat. 


The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  an- 
nounces plans  for  a fish  farm  pond  to  be 
constructed  on  the  property  of*  John  L. 
Romig,  in  Chester  County.  The  pond  will 
be  stocked  with  bass  and  sunfish. 


To  authorities  in  Pittsburgh  Mrs.  Julia 
O’Brien  complained  that  she  got  fish  along 
with  her  water.  A tiny  catfish  emerged 
from  the  faucet.  It  was  half  an  inch  long — 
and  alive. 

All  records  were  broken  by  this  season’s 
attendance  at  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise,  on 


Photo  by  Bam  Weitz. 

George  Lentz  takes  a lesson  in  casting  ffbm 
his  dad,  Harold. 

Joan  Salvato,  the  only  lady  on  record  to  win 
three  national  championships  in  one  year. 
Joan  accomplished  this  feat  in  Detroit 
last  year  by  topping  all  contesting  “love- 
lies” in  the  wet-fly,  dry-fly,  and  the  Skish- 
fly  accuracy  events. 

From  the  National  Capital  Casting  Team, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jay  Reed  will  com- 
pete in  the  plug  accuracy  events. 

Herman  S.  Deiser,  the  casting  architect 
from  Haledon,  is  expected  to  do  some  pretty 
tall  casting  in  the  % -ounce  distance  class. 
A special  “Skish”  plug  event  will  be  fea- 
tured with  awards  made  by  the  National 
Skish  Control  Board  for  all  contestants 
scoring  over  50  points.  Last  year’s  event 
proved  so  popular  that  it  will  be  repeated 
in  1946  on  a much  more  elaborate  scale. 

So-o-o-o,  don’t  forget  Dover-Day  in  Philly 
on  September  twenty-second. 


Spring  Creek.  There  were  a total  of  21,882 
registrations,  including  3,409  women.  They 
caught  29,906  fish  and  killed  9,469  of  them. 
The  season  also  produced  the  biggest  fish 
ever  caught  at  the  project — a brown  trout 
30%  inches  long  and  weighing  17  pounds, 
caught  by  Francis  Partsch,  of  Johnstown. 


Outstanding  Fish 

Elmer  Petruzzi,  of  Eldred — A brown  trout 
29%  inches  long  and  weighing  9 pounds,  6 
ounces. 

Lester  Forquar,  of  Kushequa — A brown 
trout  23  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds. 

Francis  Czamiecki,  of  Pittsburgh — A carp 
30%  inches  long  and  weighing  12  pounds, 
12  ounces. 

Lee  H.  Lincoln,  of  Coudersport — A wall- 
eyed pike  weighing  9 pounds,  8 ounces. 
This  fish  was  taken  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
fishing  for  bass,  using  a six-ounce  fly  rod. 

George  Shroat,  of  North  Bend — A brown 
trout  23%  inches  long  and  weighing  5 
pounds,  8 ounces. 

Henry  C.  Witherow,  of  Altoona — A rain- 
bow trout  26%  inches  long.  This  fish  was 
caught  on  a fly  at  the  Paradise. 

Georgia  Barnhardt,  of  Harrisburg,  a catfish 
1C  inches  long  while  angling  in  Italian  Lake, 
the  “fishing  paradise”  for  youngsters  main- 
tained by  the  Harrisburg  Optimist  Club. 

William  Matthews,  of  Cambridge  Springs — 
A brown  trout  22  inches  long  and  weighing 
4 pounds,  4 ounces. 

Andy  Meyers,  of  West  Kittanning — A 
brown  trout  22  inches  in  length. 

Bill  Reynolds,  of  Erie — A rainbow  trout 
22  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds,  13 
ounces. 

Calvin  Kline,  of  Jersey  Shore — A brown 
trout  22%  inches  long  and  weighing  4 
pounds,  2 ounces. 

Michael  Dellinger,  of  Red  Lion — A brown 
trout  24  inches  long  that  weighed  5 pounds. 

Arthur  H.  Hughes,  of  New  Castle — A 
muskie  37  inches  long  and  weighing  15 
pounds. 


This  is  the  case  of  the  fish  that  caught  the 
angler — or  at  least  the  angler’s  equipment. 
Peter  Hydock,  of  Freeland,  fishing  for  bass 
in  the  Lehigh  River,  laid  his  fishing  rod 
on  shore  and  turned  his  back  on  it.  A fish 
took  his  bait,  yanked  the  rod  off  the  shore, 
and  swam  away  with  the  whole  outfit.  The 
water  was  too  deep  for  Mr.  Hydock  to 
pursue. 


Near  David  City,  Neb.,  veteran  fishermen 
scoffed  when  Mrs.  Dave  Sanley  baited  her 
hook  with  a weiner  and  dangled  it  in  the 
Piatte  River.  They  stopped  smiling  when 
she  landed  a five-pound  channel  catfish. 


Many  an  angler  goes  forth  early  in  the 
season  with  high  hopes  for  a good  catch,  but 
returns  home  disappointed  mainly  because 
he  does  not  understand  the  spring  feeding 
habits  of  trout.  Most  of  the  nymphs  and 
other  forms  of  stream  life  which  trout  eat 
are  still  deep  in  the  water  at  this  season. 
So  the  trout  also  are  deep.  The  angler  has 
to  fish  deep,  too,  with  bait  or  artificial  lures. 
Later  will  come  the  time  for  angling  in  the 
riffles  and  in  the  shallow  pools. 


1946 
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Fishing  With  Stony 

( Continued,  frcnn  Page  5) 

Anyway,  by  now  we  should  have  some 
action.  And  here  it  comes  with  a thumping 
rush!  The  slack  is  taken  up  quickly  and 
the  reel  begins  to  spin.  We  strip  line  fran- 
tically as  the  fish  heads  for  other  parts. 

If  we  are  new  to  the  game,  we  strike 
as  the  fish  is  making  his  run — and  prob- 
ably haul  in  a slightly  mangled  Stony.  But, 
being  old  hands,  we  swallow  the  lump  in 
our  throats,  control  our  trembling  hands, 
and  let  the  fish  finish  his  run. 

He  may  take  five  yards  or  twenty-five;  he 
may  go  slowly  or  at  break-neck  speed.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
first  rim  is  usually  just  a prelude. 

The  bass  is  merely  carrying  his  lunch 
to  a nice,  quiet  spot,  away  from  his  greedy 
fellows.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  we  won’t 
hook  him  on  the  first  run,  because  he  is 
carrying  the  bait  gingerly  by  the  tail  or 
back.  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  he  goes 
to  work  on  his  meal  in  earnest. 

When  the  bass  finally  does  stop  he  will 
maul  the  stone  catfish  for  a while.  Some 
fishermen  contend  that  he  even  breaks  off 
Stony’s  spines  before  trying  to  swallow 
him;  and  I have  seen  disarmed  baits  that 
seem  to  bear  out  this  contention.  Having 
thoroughly  pacified  his  victim,  the  bass 
proceeds  to  eat  him.  To  do  this  he  may 
remain  quietly  in  one  spot  or  dash  off 
somewhere  else. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  waiting,  and 
waiting  has  been  mighty  hard.  We  notice 
that  our  hands  are  trembling,  that  our  heart 
seems  to  be  working  awfully  hard,  and  that 
we  are  sweating  more  than  the  temperature 
warrants.  If  it’s  the  first  trip  of  the  season, 
we  can  see  ripples  welling  out  from  our 
teetering  boots.  We  can  feel  the  bass  bump- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  occasion- 
ally he  takes  out  a yard  or  two  of  line. 

Finally  the  line  moves  out  again  in  a 
steady  run.  We  wait  a moment  and  then 
strike.  If  our  stars  are  right,  we  hook  and, 
land  a four-pound  small-mouth.  If  it’s 
our  unlucky  day,  we  may  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a one-pounder — or  just  a bed- 
raggled Stony. 

But  that’s  the  fascinating  part  about  this 
kind  of  angling.  It  is  unpredictable,  and 
the  unexpected  always  adds  zest. 

I have  described  the  usual,  “approved" 
method.  On  certain  days  the  bass  are  greedy 
and  gobble  up  the  limit  on  the  very  first 
run.  On  other  days  they  turn  fastidious,  play 
with  the  bait  for  a minute,  and  then  drop 
it  disdainfully.  Sometimes,  being  in  a play- 
ful mood,  they  will  nip  Stony’s  tail,  drag 
him  about,  toss  him  around,  and  then 
swim  off  in  search  of  other  amusement.  On 
such  days  we  require  all  our  patience  and 
a knack  bom  of  experience  to  take  a few 
hard-earned  fish. 

Nor  does  a vicious  strike  always  mean 
a big  fish.  A nine-incher  may  give  the  bait 
a rod-shaking  jolt  and  run  for  twenty 
yards.  On  the  other  hand,  a twenty-incher 
may  pick  the  bait  up  gently  and  swim  away 
so  sedately  that  there  is  only  a faint  tug 
on  the  line.  That  is  why  almost  all 
strikes  are  equally  thrilling.  Not  until  the 
hook  is  driven  home  can  one  tell  the  quality 
of  the  fish  on  the  end  of  the  line. 

Naturally,  there  are  fishless  days.  But  that 


Many  Pennsylvania  streams  were  damaged  by  late  spring  floods  this  year,  but  fishing 
was  little  harmed  in  most  of  them.  This  is  a view  of  Black  Creek,  in  Franklin  County, 
swollen  to  ten  times  its  normal  size  during  the  flood  period. 


is  not  Stony’s  fault.  Of  all  the  baits,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  he  gets  my  vote  as 
the  most  dependable  and>  consistent  per- 
former. If  the  bass  will  take  anything,  they 
will  take  a lively  stone  catfish.  This,  of 
course,  is  true  only  where  the  species  is 
indigenous. 


I am  well  aware  that  certain  fishermen 
look  down  their  noses  at  the  mention  of 
live  bait.  They  will  usually  grant  that  one 
can  take  fish  on  live  bait,  but  they  attach 
a certain  vague  stigma  to  its  use. 

I have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a contro- 
versy over  this  much-debated  -issue.  All 
I can  say  is  that  one  seldom  catches  an 
under-sized  bass  on  a stone  catfish,  mainly, 
I suppose,  because  it  takes  a respectable 
fish  to  tackle  one  of  the  little  devils.  On 
the  other  hand,  artificial  lures,  especially 
flies  and  bugs,  bring  in  many  an  eight- 
incher. 

Secondly,  there  is  only  one  hook  attached 
to  a Stony.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  will  accid- 
entally snag  a fish  through  the  eye,  gill- 
cover,  or  belly,  as  will  the  multiple-grap- 
pling-hook  affairs  on  most  plugs.  Finally, 
if  old  Ike  Walton  could  enjoy  profoundly 
and  expound  at  great  length  the  art  of 
using  live  bait  with  finesse,  I can’t  see  why 
it  should  be  held  in  contempt  as  a crude 
and  questionable . practice. 

Anyway,  I have  caught  nice  bass  when 
other  fishermen,  using  flies  and  plugs,  caught 
nothing  but  waterlilies  and  algae.  And  I’ve 
always  had  a whale  of  a time  doing  it.  To 
me,  that  is  all  that  matters. 

If  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
Stony’s  acquaintance,  don’t  pass  it  up.  If 
you  give  him  a chance,  Stony  will  prove 
himself  a thoroughly  reliable  and  enjoyable 
partner  on  small-mouth  expeditions.  Until 
you  get  to  know  his  peculiarities,  you  may 
swear  at  him  sometimes,  but  eventually 
you’ll  swear  by  him. 


This  sucker,  2154  inches  long,  was  caught  in 
Stoney  Creek  by  Mrs.  Don  Reitenbach,  of  Ly- 
kens. 


The  Landing  Net 

A landing  net  is  more  a handicap  than  a 
help  if  it  is  not  properly  used.  There  are 
some  cardinal  principles,  including:  Lead  the 
fish  to  the  landing  net;  never  jab  the  net 
at  the  fish.  Hold  the  net  under  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  with  the  pressure  of  the 
rod  maneuver  the  fish  into  position  to  be 
scooped  up.  Be  sure  to  net  the  fish  head- 
first. And  not  until  all  the  fight  has  been 
taken  out  of  it. 
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DOWN  AMONG  THE  RUSHES  WHERE  THE 

CAT-FISH  BITE 


Down  among  the  rushes  where  the  cat- 
fish bite 

Water  stirred  up  muddy  by  the  rain  last 
night, 

Got  my  oldest  rod  and  reel  and  a hempen 
line 

Need  not  be  particular  when  cattie  wants  to 
dine; 

Bait  ’er  up  with  anything,  cattie  doesn’t  care 

Not  the  least  bit  fussy  about  his  bill  o fare 

Fishing  just  seems  different  and  very  wed 
it  might 

Down  among  the  rushes  where  the  cat-fish 
bite. 

Down  among  the  rushes  where  the  cat-fish 
bite 

Throw  my  line  anywhere,  hold  it  good  and 
tight,  , 

First  he  gives  a nibble,  then  a husky  tug 

Soon  I land  him  in  the  boat  kicking  like  a 
“Jug,” 

He  tries  to  swat  me  with  his  tail  and  stick 
me  with  a fin 

I open  up  my  bait  box  and  quickly  kick 
him  in, 

He  flops  around  inside  the  box  mighty  full 
of  fight. 

Down  among  the  rushes  where  the  cat-fish 
bite. 

Down  among  the  rushes  where  the  cat-fish 
bite 

Didn’t  mean  to  do  it,  stayed  until  night; 

Got  a bunch  of  catties  not  a bit  of  pride 

Be  out  of  bed  ’til  midnight  pulling  off  their 
hide, 

Feet  are  wet  and  clammy,  feel  rheumatic  pain 

Got  my  fill,  never  will  I go  for  “cats”  again, 

Fishing  just  seems  different  and  very  well 
it  might 

Down  among  the  rushes  where  the  cat-fish 
bite. 

Chas.  H.  Crist. 


REMEMBER  ! ! ! 


Here  is  a rule  for  the  proper  use  of  line 
sizes:  Use  Size  C for  heavy  bass  rods,  Size 
D for  all  round  general  use,  Size  E for 
standard  action  or  a slightly  heavy,  but 
soft  rod,  and  Size  F for  only  the  lightest  and 
most  fragile  of  fishing  rods. 


Small  feeder  brooks  are  good  fishing 
spots  in  early  spring,  because  large  fish 
from  bigger  streams  have  a habit  of  prowl- 
ing in  them  while  they  still  contain  a good 
flow  of  water.  They  are  good  bets,  also,  when 
large  streams  are  high  and  discolored  by 
rains. 


Frank  Arrigo  of  Belle  Vernon  didn’t 
waste  any  time  when  fishing  season  opened 
this  year.  He  caught  a beautiful  18-inch 
rainbow  trout  out  of  Dunbar  creek,  garden 
hackle  for  bait. 


Taking  a day  off  from  his  duties  as  game 
warden,  George  Miller  took  these  fish  in  Py- 
matuning  Lake. 


Rearing  Bait  Minnows 

Back  in  the  early  ’30’s  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  sent  a questionnaire  to  all  Izaak 
Walton  League  chapters  asking  the  anglers 
to  name  the  bait  minnow  each  liked  best. 
The  following  proved  to  be  the  order  of 
preference:  Golden  shiner,  horned  dace, 

common  shiner,  mud  minnow  and  blunt- 
nosed  minnow. 

The  bureau  was  curious  to  know  why  any- 
one would  choose  a mud  minnow  as  game 
fish  bait,  if  he  could  get  anything  else,  and 
since  it  never  had  reared  mud  minnows  nor 
had  any  experience  with  them  it  requested 
specimens  from  some  of  the  anglers  who 
designated  the  species  as  their  favorite.  The 
specimens  were  received,  but  they  were  not 
mud  minnows  at  all,  but  young  dogfish. 

Since  the  use  of  the  young  of  this  pre- 
dacious species  for  bait  is  unwise,  as  they 
are  extremely  voracious  and  take  a heavy 
toll  of  more  desirable  fish,  the  bureau 
relegated  the  specimens  to  the  ash  can,  or 
whatever  receptacle  it  is  that  receives  fake 
mud  minnows,  young  carp  and  such  unde- 
sirable species.  However  the  result  of  the 
bureau’s  investigation  was  fishery  circular 
No.  28,  which  contains  some  pointers  on  the 
rearing  of  bait  minnows,  all  the  more  valu- 
able now  that  small  fish  that  will  catch  big 
ones  are  increasingly  difficult  to  get. 

A good  bait  minnow,  it  is  explained,  must 
be  active  and  hardy  on  the  hook,  and  able 
to  withstand  adverse  conditions  in  the  bait 
pail  and  holding  tank.  The  brighter  the 


Tackle  Tips 

If  you  are  one  of  those  fishermen  who  be- 
lieve that  a leader  should  be  dyed  to  make 
it  less  visible  in  the  water,  remember  that 
any  commercial  dye  used  on  clothing  can 
be  used  for  the  coloring.  The  dye  should 
be  brought  to  a boil  and  the  leader  dipped 
in  and  out  of  it  until  the  proper  shade  is 
obtained. 


When  a spinner  and  fly  combination  fails 
to  produce  strikes,  remove  the  fly  and  at- 
tach a plain  hook.  Then  bait  the  hook  with 
a worm  or  minnow. 


Wet  flies  with  snells  attached  should  be 
moistened  before  they  are  used,  unless  the 
snells  are  made  of  synthetic  which  requires 
no  soaking.  But  it’s  even  better  to  snip  off 
the  snell  and  to  tie  the  fly  directly  on  the 
tip  of  the  leader. 


Life  will  be  one  temptation  after  another 
for  the  poor  fish  this  season.  Close  to  9,- 
000.000  lures  will  be  dangled  under  their 
noses  in  fresh  waters  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Florida  to  the  Northwest. 
That’s  (he  estimate  of  the  federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  which  looks  for  a great  in- 
crease in  1946  over  the  8,280,232  fishing  li- 
censes issued  in  1945.  The  1945  total  was 
449,755  greater  than  that  for  the  year  of 
1S44. 


coloration  the  more  attractive  fishermen  be- 
lieve the  minnow  to  be  to  game  fish. 

Preferred  Varieties 

Among  the  preferred  varieties  are  the 
golden  shiner,  horned  dace,  common  shiner, 
redfin,  round  shiner,  red-bellied  dace,  blunt- 
nosed  minnow,  black  head  minnow  and 
stone-roller.  Choose  a species  native  to 
your  locality,  the  bureau  advises.  The  rear- 
ing pond  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape.  One 
25  feet  wide  by  75  feet  long  will  yield  a fair 
crop,  but  ponds  from  five  to  10  acres  in  area 
are  practical. 

The  ideal  area  recommended  is  from  one- 
quarter  to  one  acre.  All  ponds  must  be 
constructed  so  they  can  be  drained  and 
growing  vegetation  is  essential.  Choose  a 
site  that  is  not  susceptible  to  washing  out 
by  floods,  and  keep  the  watershed  covered 
with  grass,  hay  or  trees. 

Fertilize  with  a ton  of  manure  a year,  in 
combination  with  a good  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. Brood  stock  held  over  the  winter 
requires  a pond  12  to  14  feet  deep.  Craw- 
fish can  be  reared  in  the  same  pond. 


Fish,  of  which  Alaska  boasts  an  abundance, 
are  about  to  yield  their  skins  to  a new 
industry,  leather.  The  tanned  skins  of  fish 
are  being  converted,  in  a factory  at  Juneau, 
into  shoes,  handbags,  belts,  bookend  covers, 
watch  fobs,  and  accessories.  The  skin,  by 
the  way,  is  about  the  only  part  of  a fish  that 
has  not  been  used  commercially. 


Campfire  Corner 


By  JACK  WELCH 


.. 


Here's  a sportsman's  idea  of  "home."  It's  the  Greenleaf  Camp,  located  in  Centre  County. 


Line-up  of  anglers  at  the  beginning  of  a busy  day  at  the  Paradise. 


Waynesboro  sportsmen  helping  to  stock  trout  in  the  west  branch  of  Little  Antietam  Creek. 


Mi  - 


Lester  Forquar,  of  Kushequa,  caught  this 
trout — 23  inches  long  and  weighing  three 
pounds — in  Kinzua  Creek. 


★ 


The  kind  of  trout  that  live  in  Big  Creek, 
Monroe  County.  Charles  Henninger,  of  Strams- 
town,  and  Charles  Clever,  of  Boyertown.  Both 
trout  are  around  the  two-foot  mark  and  weigh 
more  than  four  pounds. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

THE  WADING  ANGLER 


rP  HE  wading  fisherman  is  the  one  who  has 
the  most  fun — and  who  in  ail  likelihood 
will  catch  the  most  and  biggest  fish. 

For  the  fellow  who  gets  right  out  into  the 
water  has  two  distinct  advantages: 

He  gets  his  bait  and  his  lures  to  spots 
which  the  on-shore  fishermen  is  not  able 
to  reach.  - 

And  he  is  less  likely  to  frighten  the  fish 
than  is  the  shore  angler  or  the  one  who 
rides  around  in  a boat. 

It  might  be  added,  further,  that  when  the 
weather  gets  hot — and  that  is  when  fishing 
is  the  most  pleasant — the  wading  angler  is 
the  most  comfortable,  provided  he  wades  wet. 

The  Vision  of  Fish 

There  is  a curious  fact  about  the  vision  of 
dish.  Their  eyes  are  so  focused  that  they 
.see  upward  through  the  water  at  an  angle 
-of  about  45  degrees,  which  is  halfway  be- 
tween perpendicular  and  horizontal. 

So  if  a man  stands  upright  on  the  shore, 
a fish  nearby  has  the  fisherman’s  entire  body 
within  his  range  of  vision.  And  if  a man 
fishes  from  a boat,  the  fish  easily  detects 
the  huge  object  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wading  angler  ex- 
poses only  about  half  his  body  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a fish  is  far 
less  likely  to  be  frightened  by  an  object  in 
the  water  than  by  one  on  the  surface. 

Care  Needed  in  Wading 

The  shore  angler  and  the  fisherman  in  the 
boat  have  this  advantage,  however.  They  do 
not  make  any  disturbance  in  the  water. 

This  is  a point  for  the  wading  angler  to 
remember. 

If  he  ploughs  along  the  stream,  kicking  up 
the  water  and  stumbling  over  stones  on  the 
bottom,  he  creates  vibrations  which  the  fish 
feel  quite  easily  and  which  will  frighten 
them  into  hiding. 

The  wading  angler  must  move  slowly  and 
carefully,  lifting  his  feet  and  putting  them 


down  .gently,  and  making  the  least  possible 
disturbance  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

He  must  be  careful,  too,  not  to  wade 
through  sections  which  may  shelter  fish  bur 
keep,  instead,  to  the  shallows  and  other 
parts  of  the  stream  which  are  not  suitable 
for  fishing. 

Courtesy  in  Wading 

There  is  the  matter  of  courtesy  in  wading 
too. 

The  angler  who  wades  up  or  down  a 
small  trout  stream,  especially  when  there 
are  other  'anglers  abroad,  frightens  what  fish 
he  does  not  catch  and  makes  it  tough  for 
those  who  may  follow  him. 

The  angler  who  wades  through  a pool 
where  boat  or  shore  fishermen  have  their 
lines  in  the  water,  also  is  guilty  of  gross 
discourtesy,  for  he  quite  likely  walks  in  the 
very  spots  where  the  other  fishermen’s  bait 
or  lures  are  at  work. 

After  all,  it’s  not  necessary  to  wade  a 
small  stream  in  order  to  cover  it  thor- 
oughly, and  the  wader  is  able  to  cover 
enough  water  in  the  course  of  a day  to 
allow  him  to  skip  over  pools  which  are 
being  fished  by  others. 

Dangers  in  Wading 

The  wading  angler  has  also  some  hazards 
to  watch  for. 

He  must  avoid  soft,  muddy  bottom,  for 
he  may  sink  into  treacherous  bogs  and  get 
into  serious  trouble.  He  should  avoid  wad- 
ing along  ledges  in  very  deep  water,  for  he 
may  make  a fatal  slip  of  the  foot.  He  should 
be  cautious  of  extremely  deep,  fast  water 
that  may  take  'him  off  his  feet  and  get  him 
into  trouble  even  if  he  is  a swimmer. 

Boots  equipped  with  felt  or  iron-spiked 
soles  are  safest.  Tennis  shoes  that  lace 
snugly  above  the  ankles,  woolen  pants,  and 
heavy  socks  are  comfortable  for  the  wader 
who  does  not  use  boots. 

Waist  or  breast-high  waders  should  never 
be  worn  in  deep,  pockety  water  and  are  a 
nuisance  in  hot  weather. 


With  the 

OUTDOOR  WRITERS 

64^^  LL  fishermen  should  be  sportsmen 
enough  to  see  that  they  leave  the 
area  in  which  they  fish  just  , as  clean  when 
they  are  finished  as  when  they  started.  Don’t 
leave  tin  cans,  lunch  boxes,  paper,  and  other 
refuse  lying  around  when  you  are  ready  to 
go  home.”— Bill  Everman,  Chester  Times. 


“An  exciting  aerial  act  was  staged  by  five 
gray  squirrels  performing  in  the  treetops. 
They  scampered  over  lofty  branches  in 
single  file,  running  onto  a bare  limb  of  a 
dead  elm  which  pointed  out  into  space.  The 
next  leafy  trapeze  was  at  least  15  feet  away, 
but  they  didn’t  hesitate  on  'the  jump.  They 
sailed  through  the  air,  one  after  the  other, 
with  majestic  tails  flowing  behind  them, 
landing  gracefully  on  a slender  bough.  Al- 
though it  bounced  under  the  weight  of  each 
animal,  the  next  acrobat  pounced  unerringly 
upon  the  agitated  limb  and  then  disappeared 
in  the  foliage  after  the  leader.” — Ralph 
Sides,  Lancaster  Era. 


“More  fishermen  fish  for  carp  than  for 
any  other  species.  The  carp  is  the  wiliest  of 
all  fish  found  in  our  waters.  There  are 
reasons  for  this.  For  example,  carp  are  a 
lot  more  common  than  are  bass.  As  to  its 
being  the  shyest  of  all  our  fish,  this  is  merely 
a hereditary  trait  because  of  its  being  fished 
for  during  many  centuries,  while  the  bass 
and  others  of  our  game  fish  are  practically 
newcomers,  in  comparison,  to  the  lures  of 
fishermen.” — Johnny  Mock,  Pittsburgh  Press. 


“There  are  some  plugs  and  lures  on  the 
market  with  more  than  three  gang  hooks 
attached.  To  use  one  of  these  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  those  treble  hooks  must  be 
detached.” — R.  E.  Angst,  Pottsville  Journal. 


"Calico  bass  pluck  at  a fly  time  after  time 
until  they  are  hooked.” — Bill  Wolf,  Phila- 
delphia Record. 


“Water  travels  seven  times  faster  at  the 
surface  of  a stream  than  it  does  at  the 
bottom,  like  an  invisible  wheel,  which  ex- 
plains why  trout  have  little  difficulty  hang- 
ing in  the  fastest  currents.”— Harris  G. 
Breth,  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph. 


“Costly  pickerel  . . . Three  local  anglers 
were  fishing  in  a lake,  and  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  car  they  found  the  rear 
jacked  up  and  the  wheels  and  two  brand 
new  tires  missing  ...  It  would  have  been 
nice  if  there  had  been  a bear  trap  con- 
cealed near  the  wheels  when  the  thieves 
went  to  work.” — Joe  Elberson,  Bristol 

Courier. 


“The  only  safe  method  in  a large  creek 
or  a river  is  to  treat  every  pool  and  every 
riffle  as  if  it  certainly  contained  good  fish. 
That  means  that  the  angler  must  approach 
the  water  with  extreme  caution  and  make 
the  first  few  casts  of  bait  or  lure  as  carefully 
as  possible.”— Dick  Fortney,  Williamsport 
Grit. 


An  ideal  spot  for  bass,  the  York  Water  Company  dam,  in  York  County. 


No  wonder  he  grins!  George  Batarick,  of  Allentown,  poses  with  a hook-jawed  brown  trout 
he  caught  in  Jordan  Creek.  The  fish  was  29>i  inches  in  length  and  weighed  5 pounds,  8 ounces. 


RECONVERSION 


2^ 

There  once  was  a man  when  spring  came  around, 
Witih  tin  can  and  spade  dug  into  the  ground. 

He  called  for  a coke,  bit  into  a pretzel, 

And  picked  up  a book,  the  author  named  Wetzel. 

His  finger  nails  took  a deep  mourning  black, 
But  said  to  himself  “The  trout  I’ll  bring  back. 

He  started  to  read,  time,  it  was  seven, 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  clock  it  struck  eleven. 

“Will  fill  my  old  creel  right  up  to  the  top,” 
“Those  smart  Alec  flies  are  just  a big  flop.” 

What  happened  to  him  has  happened  before, 
He  read  and  he  read,  his  head  held  no  more. 

The  day  was  in  May  the  water  just  fine, 
A juicy  fat  worm  was  tied  to  his  line. 

A library  he  bought,  he  swelled  with  delight, 
As  he  studied  the  “fly”  far  into  the  night. 

He  fished  and  he  fished,  ten  worms  he  had  drowned, 
But  nary  a bite  or  rise  had  he  found. 

He  bought  a fly  vise  and  proud  did  he  make, 
A Royal  Coachman,  a perfect  Green  Drake. 

He  berated  the  bugs  he  saw  in  the  air, 

Sat  down  on  a rock  and  started  to  swear. 

The  day  was  in  May  the  water  just  fine, 
A Ginger  Quill  fly  was  bent  to  his  line. 

When  at  the  next  pool  he  saw  a rod  flicker, 
“Esquire”  dressed  angler,  “Dam  city  slicker.” 

He  oast  and  he  cast,  many  trout  did  he  rise, 

The  look  on  his  -face  brought  forth  no  surprise. 

He  slowly  walked  down  a sneer  on  his  face, 

He’d  watch  this  smart  Duke,  thought  he,  saving  face. 

From  “Esquire”  angler  who  fished  the  next  run. 
Knew  he  had  started  this  man  on  to  fun. 

Then  gently  the  fly  the  Duke  had  just  cast, 
Went  over  a spot — a trout  stopped  its  fast. 

And  as  they  walked  back  he  showed  him  a rod, 
Three  ounces  one  half — for  him  no  more  cod. 

He  netted  the  fish  twelve  inches  of  fight, 

Said  “That  makes  enough,  that’s  three  for  tonight.” 

At  dinner  that  night  more  sportsmen  were  there, 
He  was  -one  of  them  now,  humble  and  fair. 

And  as  they  walked  back,  he  gazed  at  the  rod. 
Weighed  only  four  ounces,  on  his  he  caught  cod. 

He  talked  about  flies,  Alder  to  Zulu, 

Dubbing  and  moosemane  and  tips  without  flue. 

At  dinner  that  night  more  sportsmen  were  there, 
He  felt  very  alone,  with  tin  can  (a  pair) . 

He  started  to  talk,  time,  it  was  seven, 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  clock  it  struck  eleven. 

He  listened  real  hard  ’bout  Gordons  and  Quills. 
Of  Black  Gnats  and  Duns,  light,  dark,  the  Cahills. 

What  happened  to  him  has  happened  before, 
He  went  up  to  bed  to  get  up  at  four. 

Bodies  and  hackles,  two,  three  or  four  X, 
“Can  I have  been  wrong,  my  mind  is  convex.” 

VL 

To  see  once  again  always  a surprise, 

The  sun  coming  up.  THE  TROUT  ON  THE  RISE. 

— By  Don  Brook6 
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EDITORIAL 


Just  What  Is  a Boy? 

A BOY  IS  A bundle  of  mischief,  decorated  with  tousled  hair 
and  freckles.  He  doesn’t  like  to  work,  or  to  study,  or  to 
get  dressed  up.  He  has  an  enormous  appetite  and  a flare  for 
adventure. 

He  asks  questions  all  the  time  . . . gets  under  your  feet 
when  you  are  busy  . . . pesters  you  for  nickels  and  dimes  to 
spend  . . . yowls  when  somebody  scrubs  behind  his  ears. 

It’s  a relief  at  times  to  get  away  from  his  noisy  clatter. 

But  wait! 

A boy  also  is  the  man  of  the  future.  He  will  carry  on  what 
you  have  started  . . . make  and  enforce  your  laws  ...  sit 
in  your  legislatures  and  congress  and  courts  . . . run  your 
churches  and  prisons,  your  schools  and  corporations  . . . take 
the  fate  of  humanity  into  his  hands. 

So — Instead  of  running  away  from  his  clatter,  make  him  your 
buddy.  Mould  his  character  and  his  ideals  and  his  ambitions. 
You  can’t  begin  better  than  by  taking  him  fishing  with  you! 


- - 

EVER  HEAR  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish,  and  the  tech- 
nique of  catching  them  with  dry  flies?  Living  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, you  probably  haven’t.  So  you’ll  be  introduced  to  a new 
kind  of  finny  warrior — and  something  new  in  fly  fishing — in 
“Here  Comes  Another  Neck,”  by  Doc  Howe,  in  the  October 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

“Interlude,”  by  James  R.  Hayes,  is  the  story  of  an  adventure 
that  might  have  happened  to  any  number  of  young  Pennsylvania 
anglers  who  put  away  their  tackle  for  a while  to  fight  a global 
war.  It’s  a fishing  expedition  you’ll  remember  for  a long  while. 

October,  too,  continues  news  of  the  clubs,  letters  from  readers, 
and  short  features. 

And  more  fine  fishing  pictures. 


★ ★ 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEK 

THE  ANGLER'S  RETURN 

By  G.  EARLE  THOMPSON 


TP  HE  early  morning  breezes  were  sharp 
and  invigorating,  and  the  tender,  young 
green  leaves  of  the  Maytime  trees  waved 
gently  over  the  clear,  flowing  brook.  The 
song  sparrows  and  the  gay  cockaded  cardi- 
nals trilled  songs  of  peace  from  the  nearby 
thickets.  Along  the  narrow  stream,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  trudged  a young  fisher- 
man, attired  in  the  conventional  garb  of  the 
trout  stream.  Yet  one  thing  was  different 
than  on  other  years.  On  the  left  lapel  of 
his  khaki  sport  coat  was  a bright  new 
golden  circle  and  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings,  the  badge  of  courage  and  the  dis- 
tinct mark  of  the  returned  veteran. 

He  had  dreamed  of  this  day  many  times, 
on  ship  board  with  the  marines.  The  red 
hot  beaches  of  Guadalcanal,  Saipan,  Tarawa, 
and  Iwo  Jima  were  now  only  a memory. 
He  had  even  carried  a photo  through  the 
war  of  this  Valley  Stream,  nature’s  dearest 
gift  to  him,  ever  since  that  day  so  long 
ago  when  he  had  first  taken  fly  casting 
lessons  there  from  his  dad. 

Today,  though,  was  a very  special  day. 
It  was  the  annual  outing  day  of  the  Sports- 
man’s Club.  All  through  the  past  three  years 
they  had  kept  him  on  the  rolls,  dues  free, 
in  honor  of  his  services  to  his  country.  He 
appreciated  that  enormously.  This  May 
morning  he  had  left  home  extra  early  so  as 
to  get  a good  start  on  the  other  members 
who  would  compete  in  the  all  day  fishing 
and  casting  events  for  beautiful  prizes  of 
hard-to-get  rods  and  reels.  Actually  he 
had  set  his  alarm  for  4300,  as  the  marines 
would  say  it. 

The  sun  had  only  just  risen  over  the 
Great  Valley  hills  to  the  east  as  he  drove 
into  a shaded  grove  of  oaks  and  tall,  straight, 
yellow  poplars  and  parked  near  an  old  grey 
stone  bridge.  This  Valley  Stream,  historic 
and  beautiful,  had  produced  many  fine  trout 
in  its  day,  and  now,  with  annual  spring 
and  fall  stocking,  should  prove  even  better 
than  in  former  years.  He  meant  to  show 
some  of  these  fellow  members  that  he  had 
not  lost  his  old  skill  in  snaring  the  big 
speckled  beauties. 

Up  stream  no  one  else  was  yet  in  sight, 
so  he  had  the  pleasure  of  choosing  any  un- 
disturbed riffle  or  pool  he  wished.  Rigging 
up  his  tackle,  he  scanned  the  water  and 
grassy  banks  for  signs  of  insects.  A few 
light  blue  moths  were  around  and  some 
small  dark  gnats.  He  looped  on  a black  gnat 
fly  and  made  a few  experimental  upstream 
casts. 

Near  a bend  of  the  brook,  where  white 
gravelly  bars  lay  under  over-hanging  wil- 
lows, he  had  his  first  strike.  A small  but 
game  brookie  swished  at  his  lure  and  dragged 
it,  fighting,  beneath  the  eddy.  He  landed 
him  without  a net  by  sliding  him  up  from 
the  edge  of  the  water  onto  the  gradual  slope 
of  the  sand  bar. 

This  first  trout,  though  only  an  inch  or 
so  over  the  legal  size,  gave  him  a real 


thrill  of  pleasure  as  he  smilingly  slipped 
him  into  his  creel  with  a moist  layer  of 
pungent  watercress  on  the  bottom  to  keep 
the  catch  fresh. 

A little  later  another  rise  was  missed,  due 
to  preoccupation  in  trying  to  step  over 
some  fallen  tree  limbs,  but  soon  at  a quiet 
pool  near  an  old  ice  house  he  felt  the  tug 
of  a heavy  fish  and  landed  another  shining 
brookie,  radiant  in  the  early,  slanting  sun 
gleams  of  this  perfect  morning.  A sleek 
black  crow  voiced  his  acclaim  from  the 
branch  of  a nearby  maple. 

A full  half  hour  had  now  elapsed  since 
his  arrival,  and  soon  other  anglers  would 
be  along  and  the  competition  would  be  keen. 
He  knew  he  must  try  some  of  the  deeper 
pools  above  if  he  were  to  have  any  luck. 
The  next  three  riffles  brought  no  success 
whatever,  and  two  good-looking  holes  proved 
devoid  of  trout,  or  at  least  of  hungry  trout. 
He  now  changed  to  a brown  hackle,  even 


against  his  better  judgement,  for  it  was 
much  too  early  in  the  season  to  use  these 
very  successfully. 

A small  trout  leaped  for  this  lure  but 
freed  himself  easily  soon  after  in  the  riffles, 
showing  only  once  in  one  low,  arching 
leap. 

Under  an  old  railroad  bridge  used  for 
limestone  quarry  trains,  a deep  pool  lay 
partly  shadowed  by  the  twin  • abutments 
of  aging  concrete.  Here  the  stream  narrowed 
and  deepened  and  turned  sharply  against  an 
undercut  clay  embankment.  Profuse  wild 
blackberry  bushes  and  tall  weeds  overhung 
the  water  at  this  spot  and  made  casting  a 
fly  precarious  in  the  extreme. 

A few  good  casts  could  be  made  upstream 
however,  on  an  angle  that  would  carry  the 
fly  as  far  across  as  the  undercut  bank. 

He  tried  this  cast  several  times  and  le; 
the  fly  return  slowly  on  the  current.  The 
water  here  was  mostly  smooth  and  deep, 
but  there  were  several  spots  where  rough 
eddies  showed  that  large  rocks  were  sub- 
merged close  to  th«  surface. 

Between  two  of  these  quiet  eddies  his 
deftly  cast  fly  finally  hit  the  surface.  Then 
(Turn  to  Page  13) 


“Near  a bend  of  the  brook,  where  white  gravelly  bars  lay  under  over-hanging  willows, 
he  had  his  first  strike.” 
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DON'T  UNDERESTIMATE  THE  FALLFISH 

By  ROBERT  L.  RINEARD 


A flat,  slow-flowing  pool  Is  a likely  spot  to  fish  for  fallfish. 


f NTRODUCING  the  fallfish,  which  is 
1 really  an  overgrown  minnow.  But  let  us 
not  underestimate  this  fellow  who  inhabits 
not  only  our  cold  trout  streams,  but  also 
the  warm  water  lakes  and  streams.  Many 
nice  catches  of  fallfish  are  taken  in  rivers 
throughout  the  state.  Almost  every  stream 
in  the  state  has  in  its  course  schools  of  fall- 
fish. After  a period  of  near  extinction  in  past 
years,  the  species  has  recently  made  a quite 
noticeable  comeback. 

The  average  fallfish  readies  a length  of 
approximately  ten  inches,  according  to  the 
amount  of  food  available.  Yet  he  often  at- 
tains a length  of  15  inches  or  more. 

Although  the  largest  fallfish  caught  and 
recorded  in  the  1945  contest  at  the  Harris- 
burg Hardware  Store,  in  Harrisburg,  was 
15  inches  in  length.  I have  seen  fallfish  taken 
which  measured  a bit  over  18  inches  and 
which  were  quite  broad.  This  particular 
fallfish  was  taken  about  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  in  a small  backwoods  trout  stream  dur- 
ing bass  season,  in  the  late  summer. 

My  brother,  K.  T.  Rineard,  Jr.,  had  the 
honor  of  catching  him.  He  was  taken  on  a 
three-ounce  trout  rod  with  a large  buck- 
tail  fly  as  a lure,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  thrills  in  taking  and  landing  that  fish. 
I never  saw  a game  fish  of  the  trout,  bass, 
or  pike  species  put  up  a tougher  battle. 

Like  the  brook  trout,  fallfish  seldom 
break  water  but  do  a very  strenuous  battle 
in  the  depths  with  long  tuns,  rugged  barrel 
rolls,  and  double  jackknife  bends.  One  of 
the  interesting  things  about  the  fallfish  is 
the  game  strike,  which  can  be  seen  clearly 
in  low  water  and  clear  streams. 

They  are  fast  and  wary,  like  the  trout. 
The  fallfish  do  not  strike  too  readily  in  the 
early  season  as  a rule.  However  in  March 
of  1945,  on  a unseasonably  warm  day,  a 
sailor  buddy  and  myself  spent  a very  en- 
joyable afternoon  on  a stream  not  far  from 


The  author’s  brother  displays  a fine  fallfish. 


Harrisburg.  The  weather  was  warm,  and 
we  went  prepared  with  a large  can  of  gar- 
den worms. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a heavy  thunder 
storm  came  up,  and  the  fallfish  began  to  hit 
greedily.  In  a short  time,  before  the  stream 
became  muddy,  we  caught  three  fallfish 
each,  all  approximately  the  same  size,  12 
inches.  This  catch  was  made  in  March,  al- 
though I have  made  most  of  my  good  catches 
in  the  later  months  of  the  season,  such  as 
June,  July,  and  August.  Then  the  months 
are  hot  and  dry,  and  the  water  usually  low 
and  clear. 

Many  enjoyable  hours  can  be  spent  along 
your  favorite  stream  angling  for  the  fall- 
fish. When  the  trout  season  closes,  in  July, 
the  stream  can  still  produce  a lot  of  en- 
joyment catching  fallfish.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  trout  if  they  are 
thereabouts,  and  proper  procedure  should 
be  employed  in  releasing  them  into  the 
water  once  caught. 

To  do  this,  first  wet  your  hand  before 
touching  the  fish;  second,  remove  the  hook 
very  gently  but  do  not  waste  time  in  doing 
so;  third,  if  the  hook  is  in  deep,  cut  the 
gut  or  line  near  the  mouth  and  release  the 
fish. 

I suggest  using  a light  rod,  as  used  in 
taking  trout.  Baits  vary  but  have  a large 
range,  including  minnows,  grasshoppers, 
worms,  cheese,  or  any  live  bait.  Many  laugh 
at  catching  fish  on  cheese.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  angler  cheese  will  really  produce  a 
nice  catch  of  fallfish,  although  it  is  not  too 
popular,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  using.  My 
own  favorite  bait  is  the  grasshopper,  which 
is  always  plentiful  in  the  summer  months. 

Close  examination  of  the  mouth  of  a fall- 
fish will  prove  the  fact  that  they  are  really 
an  overgrown  minnow.  They  have  no  teeth. 
This  has  no  bearing  on  their  feeding  or 
fighting  habits,  however.  The  fallfish  is  a 
large  surface  feeder  and  this  can  be  readily 
observed  when  a hatch  of  flies  are  on  the 
water.  Often  I have  slipped  up  on  a calm 
pool  in  the  evening  when  a hatch  of  flies 
were  on  the  water  and  have  seen  a large 


number  of  fallfish  feeding  from  the  surface. 
Being  careful  not  to  scare  them,  I have 
taken  a nice  catch  on  grasshoppers  at  the 
evening  feeding  period. 

Possibly  the  best  time  to  take  fallfish  on 
worms  or  other  live  bait  is  ri?ht  before 
a storm.  They  seem  to  begin  a feeding  period 
at  this  time.  However,  any  evening  there 
are  flies  on  the  stream  is  a good  time  for 
the  fly  caster.  I have  also  taken  many  nice 
( Turn  to  Page  7) 


A muskie  as  long  as  a little  girl  is  displayed 
by  a proud  angler.  Only  in  a few  spots  in 
Pennsylvania  can  this  battling  species  of  game 
fish  be  caught. 
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BLACK  LURES  CATCH  FiSH 


Look  over  the  contents  of  the  average 
angler’s  tackle  box,  and  it’s  a safe  bet  that 
few,  if  indeed  any,  black  lures  will  be 
found. 

There  will  be  creams  and  browns,  grays 
and  whites,  and  almost  all  other  colors,  but 
the  solid  black  wet  or  dry  fly,  plug,  or 
bass  bug  will  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Yet  every  fisherman  who  has  opened  the 
stomach  of  a freshly  caught  trout  knows 
that  black  is  the  predominant  color  of  the 
insects  which  he  finds  there.  And  the 
angler  who  does  a bit  of  experimenting 
quickly  discovers  that  black  lures  are  among 
the  most  effective  used. 

Black  dry  flies  of  the  spider  variety — 
that  are  tied  minus  tail  and  kings  and  with 
a generous  spread  of  hackle  on  a gold  hook 
— are  good  for  shy  trout.  Frequently,  in 
fact,  they  are  the  only  types  of  dry  flies 


With  a broad  smile,  Adah  M.  .Armstrong,  of 
Grove  City,  displays  a Great  Northern  pike  she 
caught  in  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County.  The 
flsh  weighed  five  pounds  and  was  caught  on  a 
seven-inch  sticker. 


which  will  produce  strikes  when  the  fish 
seem  on  a voluntary  fast. 

They  are  good  in  shallow  flats,  if  fished 
carefully  with  a long,  fine  leader,  and  they 
also  ride  excellently  on  heavy  riffles.  Some- 
times they  alight  upright,  and  sometimes 
flat,  with  their  hackles  fanning  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  all  around  them. 

But  they  are  so  appealing  that  when  a 
trout  takes  one  of  them,  the  hook  usually 
sinks  deep  inside  the  mouth. 

Black  lures  are  excellent  for  bass  fishing, 
too,  although  if  much  night  fishing  is 
done  a dark  brown  lure  will  do  just  as  well. 

Bass  bugs  made  of  black  deer  hair  are 
favorites  among  the  veteran  night  bass 
anglers.  Black  spinner  flies  have  taken  many 
a nice  bass.  Black  plugs,  of  both  the  diving 
and  the  surface  types,  are  good  fish  getters. 

The  black  ant,  with  either  a hard  black 
thread  body  or  a soft  black  chenille  body, 
is  a favorite  at  the  Paradise  and  on  other 
limestone  streams.  The  Newville  Midge,  a 
tiny  fly  with  a black  or  dark  brown  quill 
body,  black  wings,  and  slender  black  hack- 
les, is  a Centre  County  favorite. 

Streamer  flies  which  have  considerable 
black  color  also  are  used  widely  for  both 
trout  and  bass.  And  outstanding  nymph 
patterns  are  largely  black  or  very  dark 
brown. 

Black  flies  are  easy  to  see.  A black  spider 
never  gets  lost  on  a rippled  surface  that 
reflects  the  light  of  the  sky.  A black  wet  fly 
is  more  easily  distinguished  than  almost  any 
other  color  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that 
black  lures  also  are  very  easily  spotted 
by  feeding  fish  of  all  kinds.  And  this  is 
true  even  during  the  darkest  night,  for 
the  black  lure  produces  a very  obvious 
shadow  against  the  background  of  a starry 
sky  at  which  the  fish  looks. 

So  try  a black  fly  or  a black  plug  the 
next  time  trout  or  bass  develop  a streak  of 
temperament.  And  make  sure  that  the  selec- 
tion of  lures  in  your  tackle  box  includes 
a goodly  number  in  black. 


A man  with  an  eye  for  walleyed  pike  is  John 
Yescavage,  a native  of  Scranton,  home  on  a 
visit  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  fish  was  28  inches 
long  and  weighed  8%  pounds.  It  was  caught 
while  Mr.  Yescavage  was  trolling  In  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  Narrowshurg,  N.  Y. 


KEEPER  OF  MINNOWS 

In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Ernest  Kramer  took 
a gallon  jar,  a stomach  pump  bulb, 
and  a link  of  hose  and  fashioned  a 
weird-looking  minnow  bucket  which 
he  says  will  keep  fishing  bait  alive 
forever  by  furnishing  a constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  for  the  minnows. 

The  bucket  really  is  a wide-mounted 
gallon  jar.  A copper  tube,  perforated 
at  the  bottom,  was  run  through  the 
metal  top  of  the  jar.  Through  another 
opening  in  the  top  was  placed  a stom- 
ach pump  bulb  and  short  hose. 

When  the  bulb  is  squeezed,  air  is 
drawn  from  the  jar,  lowering  the  in- 
side pressure.  Atmospheric  pressure 
outside  then  forces  fresh  air  through 
the  tube,  Kramer  explains. 


Busy  scene  at  the  Paradise,  on  Spring  Creek.  Anglers  stand  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
but  they  don’t  mind,  and  they  catch  fish.  This  long,  calm  pool  of  the  project  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  largest  trout  ever  caught  there.  Notice  cars  parked  in  the  background. 
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IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 


OBLIGING  BASS 

Johnny  Kuhn,  17,  had  just  thrown  out 
his  line,  near  Logansport,  Ind.,  when  a two- 
pound  bass  jumped  into  his  boat. 

SURPRISE 

Firemen  sped  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  T. 
Lopez,  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  when  she  re- 
ported gas  fumes.  It  was  no  gas  leak,  though. 
The  odor  came  from  a platter  of  fish  her 
daughter  had  placed  in  the  oven. 

NEW  RECORD 

In  the  record  time  of  only  20  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  Mrs.  John  E.  Manning, 
of  Los  Angeles,  landed  a 539-pound  blue- 
fin  tuna  off  the  beach  at  Wedgeport,  Nova 
Scotia. 

CATFISH  MAN 

By  selling  catfish  bait  made  with  a secret 
formula,  M.  H.  Weiss,  of  Anamosa,  Iowa, 
does  a business  of  $17,000  a year.  His  orders 
run  into  the  carloads. 

HEROIC  SUCKER 

Plugged  into  a break  in  a 48 -inch  water 
main  workmen  found  a dead  sucker,  in 
Denver.  Engineers  said  the  fish  had  saved 
the  city  3,000,000  gallons  of  water  by  plug- 
ging the  leak. 

CARP  COWBOY 

A big  carp  swam  under  a minnow  seine 
which  Virgil  Kline,  of  Huntingdon,  Ind., 
was  using.  He  pinned  the  fish  between  his 
legs  and  “bulldogged”  it  until  companions 
came  to  his  aid. 

OLD  ANGLER 

James  Schnelle,  100  years  old,  bought  a 
fishing  license  in  LaPorte,  Ind.  “I  want  to 
do  something  to  justify  my  eating,”  he  ex- 
plained. 


Just  a reminder  that  the  winter  season  is  not 
too  far  distant.  And  in  certain  sections  of  the 
state  fishing  through  the  ice  for  pickerel  is 
permitted. 


800  ANGLERS  IN  LIVE  TROUT  CONTEST 


XT  ERE  are  the  top  winners  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  live  trout  contest  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

At  the  left  is  Elmer  Kibler,  chairman  of 
the  contest;  center,  Paul  B.  Geist,  who  took 
first  honors  with  a 16y2-inch  rainbow  trout, 
and  at  the  right,  Willard  Hawk,  who  took 
second  place  with  a 15-inch  brook  trout. 
The  photograph  is  by  Milton  Rockmaker,  of 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call. 

More  than  800  anglers  took  part  in  the 
contest,  which  was  held  at  Domey  Park. 

Third  place  winner  was  Charles  Hoffman, 
with  a 14%-inch  brook  trout,  and  fourth 
was  George  Bauscher,  with  a 14V2-inch  brook 
trout. 

The  fish,  purchased  from  a private  source, 
were  placed  in  three  enclosures  in  Cedar 
Creek.  Mr.  Kibler  conducted  37  individual 
heats,  and  about  100  fish  were  taken  by  the 
contestants.  The  rules  permitted  each  per- 


son to  kill  two  fish  in  each  heat.  In  pre- 
vious years  the  fisherman  was  allowed  only 
one  for  his  creel.  Other  fish  taken  during 
the  contest  had  to  be  released. 

Lures  were  restricted  to  wet  and  dry 
trout  flies  not  more  than  one  inch  in  length. 
During  the  afternoon  session,  when  the 
fishing  had  slowed  up  a bit,  the  referees 
allowed  the  use  of  streamer  flies  % with  barb- 
less hooks. 

Members  of  the  club  assisting  Mr.  Kibler 
were  Jack  Houser,  Paul  Zimmerman,  Charles 
W.  Wolf,  Franklyn  Gargits,  Larry  W.  Knob- 
lach,  Barton  M.  Snyder,  Morton  V.  White, 
Charles  H.  Nehf,  Clair  S.  Mengle,  Cluston 
Werst,  William  Erdman,  Robert  Lefaver, 
Allen  Kline,  Charles  F.  Johnson,  Robert 
Benner,  Louis  A.  Albright,  Jr.,  Paul  B. 
Geist,  Harold  H.  Moll,  Emanuel  Toman,  Paul 
Sauerwine,  James  Werst,  C.  Robert  Glover, 
Floyd  Bitler,  Harvey  D.  Neff,  and  Frank 
Savage. 


SPORTSMEN’S  NOTEBOOK 

The  wet  fly  fisherman  is  up  against  a 
tough  problem  of  water  depth.  In  other 
words,  he  must  remember  that  trout  feed 
at  varied  levels  in  the  water.  The  result  is 
that  wet  flies  sometimes  will  take  fish  only 
when  deep  in  the  water,  again  when  near 
the  surface,  or  perhaps  somewhere  between 
these  extremes. 


The  ambition  of  every  angler  is  to  catch 
a monster  trout — and  in  his  fishing  trips 
every  angler  also  has  learned  that  the  big 
trout  are  hard  to  catch.  The  dry  fly  fisher- 
man rarely  catches  one.  The  wet  fly  angler 
has  scarcely  more  chance  of  success.  Live 
bait  is  the  best  choice — because  big  trout 


do  most  of  their  feeding  on  minnows.  But 
the  lover  of  artificial  lures  still  can  enjoy 
his  sport.  He  can  use  streamers,  bucktails, 
midget  plugs,  and  spinners,  all  of  which 
imitate  minnows  in  size  and  action. 


Not  always  is  it  necessary  to  fish  deep 
water  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the 
sun  shining  brightly.  Often  under  such 
conditions  fish  will  be  feeding  in  shallow 
water  along  shores  and  reefs  in  streams 
and  lakes.  This  is  because  hot  weather  sends 
minnows  into  shallow  water.  Fish  know  this 
and  frequently  go  into  the  shallows  to  feed. 
When  such  is  the  case,  live  minnows  are 
good  bait,  and  small  streamer  flies  are 
deadly. 


No.  1 — The  speakers’  rostrum,  with  Dr.  Ralph 
D.  Hetzel,  president  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  introducing  a speaker. 

No.  2 — Francis  A.  Pitkin,  executive  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  deliver- 
ing the  keynote  speech  which  opened  the  con- 
ference. 

No.  3— Conservation  class  in  the  field  observes 


the  grading  of  trout  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Farm  at  Pleasant  Gap. 

No.  4 — C.  R.  Buller,  chief  fish  culturist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  describes  for 
members  of  the  class  some  of  the  technicalities 
involved  in  the  propagation  of  fish. 

No.  5 — Hatchery  employes  show  the  careful 
methods  employed  in  removing  fish  from  the 


ponds,  transporting  them  to  their  destinations, 
and  placing  them  in  waters  open  to  public 
fishing. 

No.  6 — Members  of  the  class  listen  with  close 
attention  to  Mr.  Buller.  When  this  scene  was 
photographed  he  was  describing  for  the  class 
the  many  scientific  developments  which  have 
been  accomplished  and  are  now  practised  In 
the  culture  of  fish. 
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CONSERVATION  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  J.  ALIEN  BARRETT 


The  way  is  open  for  the  teaching  of  con- 
servation in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  summer,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  was  begun  an  experiment 
that  may  well  in  the  years  ahead  result  in 
addition  of  conservation  to  the  courses 
which  are  available  in  the  teachers  colleges 
and  normal  schools  of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  experiment  was  called  the  Conserva- 
tion Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers.  It 
was  financed  by  various  interested  organi- 
zations, including  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  teachers  who  took  part 
in  the  study  were  enthusiastic  about  its 
possibilities. 

The  venture  was  spearheaded  by  women’s 
clubs  of  the  state,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  J.  Charles  Runk,  chairman  of  conser- 
vation of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Ruhk  called  a conference  in  Pitts- 
burgh, which  this  writer  attended,  at  which 
she  placed  her  suggestion  before  interested 

groups. 

The  principles  of  conservation,  she  con- 
tended, must  be  taught  the  boys  and  girls 
if  they,  as  adults,  are  to  be  interested  in 
preserving  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the 
state. 

When  the  first  class  of  teachers  was  grad- 
uated, in  July,  the  work  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  those 
interested  in  conservation  both  inside  Penn- 
sylvania and  out. 

Today  those  who  sponsored  the  experi- 
ment are  convinced  that  it  must  be  carried 
forward.  They  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
eventually  the  teaching  of  conservation  to 
boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  will 
become  part  of  the  education  program  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 


A picture  story  of  the  State 
College  conference  is  pre- 
sented on  the  page  at  the  left. 


FISH  OF  THE  MONTH 

Jerry  McKisson,  of  Tionesta,  caught  a 
large-mouth  bass  20  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 5 pounds  in  Tionesta  Dam. 

Charles  Cutshaw,  of  Tionesta,  took  a 
muskie  40  inches  long,  weighing  6 pounds, 
8 ounces,  from  Tionesta  Creek. 

Charles  Moore,  of  Tionesta,  landed  a 22- 
inch  large-mouth  bass  weighing  6 pounds 
in  Tionesta  Dam. 

George  Sircovics,  of  Roaring  Creek,  caught 
a brown  trout  22  V2  inches  long  and  weighing 
4 pounds,  4 ounces  in  Youngwoman’s  Creek. 

Jack  Houser,  of  Allentown,  reports  a brook 
trout  18%  inches  long  caught  in  the  Little 
Lehigh.  The  fish  weighed  2 pounds,  10 
ounces,  and  Mr.  Houser  caught  it  on  a 
minnow. 

Frank  Savage,  of  Allentown,  caught  a 
brown  trout  22  inches  long,  weighing  more 
than  5 pounds,  in  Cedar  Creek. 


Photo  by  Warden  Robert  M.  Greener. 
Sportsmen  from  Quarryville  helping  to  stock 
trout  in  streams  in  Lancaster  County. 


HOW  TO  KILL  A CLUB 


The  Sportscaster,  organ  of  the  Perkio- 
men  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association,  offers 
these  suggestions  on  “how  to  kill  a sports- 
men’s organization:” 

1.  Don’t  come  to  meetings. 

2.  If  you  do  come,  come  late. 

3.  Hold  back  your  dues,  or  don’t  pay 
them  at  all. 

4.  Never  ask  a friend  you  think  might 
join  the  club. 

5.  Don’t  have  anything  to  say  when 
you’re  called  upon. 

6.  If  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  don’t  think  of  coming  to  the  meeting. 

7.  If  you  do  attend  a meeting,  find  fault 
with  the  proceedings  and  the  work  done 
by  other  members. 

8.  Kick  if  you  are  not  appointed  to  a 
committee,  and  if  you  are  appointed,  never 
attend  any  committee  meetings. 

9.  Don’t  do  anything  more  than  you  can 
possibly  help  to  further  your  club’s  interests; 
then  when  a few  take  off  their  coats  and  do 
things,  howl  that  the  club  is  run  by  a 
clique. 


DEEP  WATER:  BIG  TROUT 

The  largest  trout  are  so  often  caught  in 
deep  water  because  they  find  ample  food 
there,  so  they  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  to 
feed  as  much  as  smaller  fish  do. 


DON’T  UNDERESTIMATE  THE  FALL- 
FISH  . . . 

( Continued  from  >Page  3) 

catches  in  midday,  when  it  was  quite  warm 
and  still.  Therefore,  little  trouble  should 
be  had  in  making  a catch. 

The  angler  who  likes  fishing  with  artifi- 
cials still  has  a match  to  meet  in  the  fall- 
fish.  A good  fly  fished  properly  will  yield  a 
good  catch.  The  fallfish  does  not  seem  to 
be  particular  about  fly  patterns  and  will 
rise  readily  to  a well  placed  fly  of  any 
kind. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  bass  fisherman 
v/ho  relies  on  his  casting  rod  and  plugs 
as  his  standby.  Here,  too,  the  fallfish  is 
also  an  all  around  member  of  the  fish  tribe, 
for  he  will  strike  a plug  with  all  the  fury 
bom  within  him,  especially  the  surface 
plug,  which  any  fallfish  of  ten  inches  on  up 
will  readily  strike. 

An  example  of  a nice  fallfish  taken  on  a 
fly  is  displayed  by  my  brother,  Paul,  an 
ardent  angler,  in  an  accompanying  photo.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  size  or  limit  on 
the  fallfish. 

The  fallfish  is  shaped  something  like  the 
trout,  with  large,  silvery  scales  which 
glisten  like  grandma’s  silver  after  being 
polished.  These  scales  show  up  distinctively 
when  they  are  fighting  at  the  end  of  a line. 
Many  times,  when  hooked  in  a fast  running 
trout  stream,  they  are  mistaken  for  the 
rainbow  trout  until  slipped  into  the  net. 

Many  anglers  do  not  realize  the  fine  taste 
of  the  fallfish  and  the  quality  of  its  meat, 
especially  when  they  are  taken  from  a cold 
and  rocky  stream.  Any  mud  bottom  stream, 
of  course,  gives  slight  taste  to  any  in- 
habitants of  its  course.  The  main  fault  of 
the  fallfish  in  eating  quality  is  the  bones, 
but  the  angler  who  likes  his  fish  will  not 
quibble  about  such  a small  inconvenience  as 
a few  small  bones.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  the 
bones  are  taken  out  properly  and  carefully, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  in  eating. 

So  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
wait  for  the  opening  day  of  trout  season, 
or  those  who  hate  to  see  trout  season  close, 
we  offer  the  chance  to  match  wits  with 
the  fallfish. 

Instead  of  fishing  for  suckers  in  the 
spring,  try  to  pick  up  some  fast  action  with 
the  fallfish,  along  your  favorite  stream.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  in  for  a surprise  if  you 
have  not  already  encountered  this  ace  ©f 
our  streams. 


WHERE  BASS  HIDE 

In  river  fishing  for  bass  look  for  strikes 
around  those  patches  of  heavy  rocks  which 
occur  in  river  beds  and  which  provide  ex- 
cellent cover  and  feeding  places. 


HATCHERIES  NOT  NEW 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  artificial 
propagation  of  fish.  A German  scientist, 
Stephen  Jacobi,  hatched  trout  in  little 
troughs  on  his  estate  in  1741. 


BROWN  HACKLE  FAVORED 

The  Brown  Hackle  is  regarded  by  many 
anglers  as  the  peer  of  all  wet  flies.  For 
general  use,  the  Size  12  in  this  pattern  is 
recommended. 
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Once  A Poacher 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


f DON’T  like  to  think  of  that  excursion  as 
deliberate  disobedience  of  the  laws;  I pre- 
fer to  say  that  I just  bent  them  a little.  But 
I was  a small  fellow,  just  ten  years  old,  and 
the  fishing  fever  tingled  in  my  veins  not 
just  in  season,  but  all  year  around.  In  the 
winter  I would  buy  up  all  the  outdoor  maga- 
zines as  soon  as  they  hit  the  news  stand  at 
Mr.  Donne  ley’s  drugstore,  and  hurry  home 
to  my  room  where  I would  read  each  page 
over  and  over,  enthralled  by  the  marvelous 
tales  of  trout  fishing  in  the  Nipigon,  and 
Florida  bass  fishing.  I would  -buy  what 
tackle  my  small  allowance  could  afford  from 
mail  order  sporting  goods  concerns,  and 
worry  the  mail  man  to  death  until  my  orders 
arrived.  By  February  I would  be  in  the 
backyard  practicing  fly  casting,  and  the  first 
warm  day  in  March  I would  start  de- 
creasing the  sucker  population  in  Stoney 
Creek. 

Not  too  far  from  my  home  was  a trout 
stream,  a delicate  little  trickle  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  a dashing,  tumbling  tor- 
rent when  swollen  by  the  spring  thaws.  With 
one  eye  on  the  stream  conditions,  and  the 
other  on  the  starting  date,  April  15,  I would 
take  daily  inventory  of  my  tackle  box,  and 
start  laying  in  a -bait  supply. 

Six  miles  upstream  there  is  a dam,  di- 
vided from  the  stream  by  a gently  sloping 
rock  spillway.  The  large  pool  at  the  foot 


of  the  spillway  and  all  the  waters  below  are 
open  to  fishermen,  but  the  waters  of  the 
dam  are  carefully  protected  by  “No  tres- 
passing” and  “No  fishing”  signs.  In  early 
spring  I would  go  -to  the  spillway  and  watch 
the  trout  jump  from  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
pool  to  the  sloping  spillway,  and  zig-zag  their 
way  up  the  incline  to  slip  into  the  deep, 
blue  waters  above.  It  was  a hard  fight,  and 
only  the  biggest  and  strongest  trout  would 
reach  the  crest  and  the  deep  waters  above. 
The  rest  would  waver,  and  then  slide  back 
into  the  foam-flecked  pool  at  the  foot  of  the 
spillway. 

The  dam  was  about  a half  mile  wide  and 
two  miles  long,  hemmed  in  on  -both  sides 
by  steep,  pine  covered  forests.  It  was  posted 
and  guarded  by  the  City  Water  Company, 
and  ably  guarded  by  old  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
watchman.  In  the  early  morning,  before 
the  mist  had  lifted  from  the  waters,  im- 
mense trout  could  be  seen  jumping  and 
swirling  on  the  surface.  Not  hatchery 
reared  trout,  but  stream-bred  native  brook- 
trout. 

At  that  time  the  biggest  trout  I had  ever 
seen  was  17  inches  long,  and  must  have 
weighed  almost  three  pounds.  I found  him 
dead,  swirling  round  and  round  in  a shal- 
low eddy  a mile  -below  -the  spillway.  The 
cruel,  sharp  claw  marks  on  his  back  bore 
evidence  that  a fish  hawk  had  grabbed  him, 


and  he  had  struggled  free  of  the  sharp  talons 
only  to  die,  and  float  downstream  to  the 
-pool  where  I found  him.  For  my  own  part, 

I considered  a 12  inch  trout  a fine  prize 
indeed,  and  most  of  my  keepers  ranged  from 
7 to  10  inches. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  mid  season  I was 
fishing  the  pool  at  the  spillway.  It  was  a 
warm,  sleepy  sort  of  day,  and  the  trout  were 
very  indifferent  to  my  offerings.  Leaving 
my  rod  on  a forked  stick  -by  the  edge  of 
-the  spillway  pool,  I caught  a -large  yellow 
grasshopper,  and  climbed  to  the  edge  of  the 
dam.  The  bottom  leveled  off  gradually  for 
about  six  feet,  then  dropped  suddenly  to  the 
shadowy  depths.  Mr.  Simpson  was  not  in 
sight,  so  I threw  my  grasshopper  as  far  out 
as  I could.  He  dropped  to  the  water  with 
a tiny  plop,  sat  there  a minute,  then  began 
to  kick  his  way  towards  shore.  A brown 
shadow  drifted  slowly  from  the  depths,  and 
stopped  just  beneath  Mr.  Grasshopper,  watch- 
ing him  intently.  Then,  swoosh!  . . . the 
grasshopper  disappeared  in  a swirl  and  the 
trout  turned  back  to  the  deep  water.  My 
eyes  fairly  bulged  from  my  head.  This  trout 
seemed  nearly  twice  as  big  as  the  dead  one 
I had  seen.  Out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye 
I could  see  Mr.  Simpson  watching  me  by 
his  shed  on  the  far  comer  of  the  dam,  so 
I retreated  defiantly  to  my  fishing  at  the 
spillway. 

At  eight  that  evening,  armed  with  my 
casting  rod,  a box  full  of  plugs  and  spoona, 
and  a milk  bottle  full  of  minnows  I slipped 
from  the  lighted  security  of  the  kitchen  and 
into  the  quiet,  friendly  darkness  outside.  A 
thin  cloud  trailed  across  the  moon,  and 
through  openings  in  the  foliage  I could  see 
stars  twinkling  in  the  sky.  The  night  was 
filled  with  faint,  subdued  sounds — the  faint 
scratching  of  oak  leaves  in  the  breeze,  a 
Whippoorwill  whistling  softly  down  by.  the 
meadow,  the  chuckle  of  the  creek  sliding 
over  gravel  and  stone,  the  sudden  “plop” 
of  trout  feeding  in  darkened  pools.  Scrambl- 
ing over  rock  and  logs,  I made  my  way 
upstream  to  the  Blue  Lick  Pool,  then  cut 
up  over  -the  ridge.  It  was  a long,  tough 
walk,  but  I knew  if  I could  get  to  the  far 
bank,  up  the  dam  from  Mr.  Simpson’s  shed 
I could  fish  undisturbed. 

I fought  my  way  through  thickets  of  laurel 
aifd  briars,  scrambling  up  the  steep  hill- 
side, tripping  over  unnoticed  stones  and  roots. 
-Sweating  and  puffing,  I emerged  from  an 
evergreen  thicket,  and  found  myself  di- 
rectly oposite  Mr.  Simpson’s  shed.  I took 
a deep  -breath,  disappeared  into  the  ever- 
greens, and  made  my  way  further  up  the 
dam.  This  time  I came  out  about  a mile 
further  up,  by  a rock  ledge  that  overhung 
the  water.  Across  the  dam  I could  see  a 
tiny  pin  point  -of  light  from  the  shed.  The 
water  was  calm  and  clear,  and  reflected  the  - 
moonlit  sky. 

I changed  the  water  in  the  milk  -bottle, 
and  selected  a large,  lively  minnow  for  my 
first  try.  About  two  feet  above  the  minnow 
I tied  on  a large  cork  bottle  for  weight,  and 
cast  it  out  as  far  as  I could.  The  bottle 
flew  free  of  the  line,  but  the  minnow  landed 
with  a tiny  plop  about  fifteen  yards  from 
shore.  He  had  not  been  in  -the  water  more 
than  a few  seconds  when  there  was  a swirl,  - 
and  the  line  began  zipping  off  my  reel.  I 
set  the  hook  with  a vicious  jerk,  and  the 

l 

(Turn  to  Page  11) 


Though  he  is  only  15  years  old,  Albert  Yurvati,  Jr.,  or  Allentown,  caught  this  21-inch 
brown  trout  on  a worm  in  Cedar  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Little  Lehigh.  He  was  photo- 
graphed by  Bud  Tamblyn,  of  the  Allentown  Call- Chronicle. 
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Fishing  Helps  Restore  Ailing  Veterans 


\f  EDICAL  men,  casting  about  for  some 

A means  of  healing  the  shattered  nerves 
and  quieting  the  uneasy  minds  of  ailing 
service  men,  have  learned  that  keeping  the 
veteran’s  fingers  and  his  brain  busy  is  one 
sure  method.  The  doctors  call  it  occupational 
therapy. 

Many  sportsmen  have  pondered  the  same 
problem  and  have  come  up  with  a plan  to 
which  they  apply  no  high-sounding  name. 

They  just  call  it  fishing! 

It  is  no  strange  fact  in  this  country,  where 
the  streams  and  fields  and  forests  are  free 


Not  only  did  the  veterans  fish — they  helped 
In  the  job  of  stocking  the  pool  with  fish  for 
the  occasion.  This  husky  chap  is  dumping  a 
lively  bucketful. 


to  all,  that  fishing  at  one  time  or  another  is 
enjoyed  by  nine  men  out  of  ten.  Members 
of  the  armed  forces  had  very  little  time  for 
such  sport  during  the  war. 

But  now,  all  who  were  fishermen  before 
they  put  on  military  uniforms  are  eager  to 
get  back  on  the  stream. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  officials  of 
the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  at 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  sportsmen  planned  a 
project  in  which  they  received  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

Gotwals  Pond,  within  easy  reach  of  veter- 
ans convalescing  at  the  hospital,  was  stocked 
with  warm-water  fish  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Sportsmen  from  the  area,  officials  of 
the  commission,  and  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  hospital  made  all  the  arrangements. 

Those  veterans  who  were  able  were  per- 
mitted to  help  with  the  stocking.  Twelve 
hundred  fish  were  placed  on  the  pond. 

Then  the  fishing  began. 

Some  men  stood  on  crutches.  Others  sat 
in  wheelchairs.  Some  had  to  fish  with  one 
hand  and  arm  because  the  other  was  dis- 
abled. Others  lolled  on  the  banks  of  the 
pond. 

Some  had  all  but  forgotten  how  to  handle 
a fly  rod. 

Others,  who  never  had  fished,  had  to  be 
taught  the  proper  use  of  the  rod,  reel,  line, 
and  lure. 

But  there  was  a lot  of  fine  sport,  and  a lot 
of  fish  were  caught. 

After  the  program  was  well  under  way, 
Maj.  Cecil  W.  Morgan,  chief  of  the  recon- 
ditioning service  at  the  hospital,  sent  a note 
to  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French 
in  which  he  wrote  in  part 

“We  have  had  great  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment among  the  patients  in  this  fishing  proj- 
ect this  year,  and  I know  that  this  knowl- 
edge will  be  ample  compensation  to  you 
for  the  effort  and  work  that  you  have  done 
in  our  behalf.” 


Here  is  the  fine  crowd  that  turned  out  for 
the  big  fishing  event.  In  the  group  are  veter- 
ans who  are  patients  at  the  hospital,  members 
of  the  hospital  staff,  and  interested  sportsmen 


The  black  dog  didn’t  fish,  but  he  poked  a 
curious  nose  into  everything  that  went  on. 
Here  he  “inspects”  some  fish  which  one  of  the 
convalescent  veterans  is  carefully  lowering  into 
the  water. 


A beginner  (note  the  bandage  on  his  left 
hand)  gets  some  instruction  in  handling  the 
fly  rod  from  an  officer.  Despite  his  handicap, 
this  veteran  held  his  own  with  the  others. 
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Fisherman’s  Luck 

By  FRED  H.  BOWSHER,  Grclevilie,  Ohio 


J T WAS  Sunday  morning,  and  when  I 
awoke  the  sun  was  pouring  through  my 
bedroom  window.  I glanced  at  the  clock 
and  saw  it  was  a quarter  past  nine,  so  I 
decided  to  roll  out.  I pulled  on  my  pants, 
put  on  my  house  slippers,  and  ambled  out 
to  the  front  porch  after  the  milk,  to  be 
smacked  in  the  face  was  about  as  pretty  a 
day  as  I have  ever  seen  for  a third  day  of 
March.  I thought  to  myself,  “The  fish  should 
bite  today,”  and  before  I had  finished  eat- 
ing my  breakfast  I had  made  up  my  mind 
to  find  out. 

Now,  I’ve  got  a friend,  who  is  about  as 
rabid  a fisherman  as  I have  ever  seen  and 
.1  took  off  to  his  house  as  soon  as  I had 
finished  eating.  Neither  one  of  us  has  a 
car,  -but  that  was  no  trouble,  as  the  bus 
line  crosses  one  of  our  favorite  creeks. 

On  arriving  at  Chuck’s  house  I was  in- 
formed by  his  wife  that  he  had  started  to 
my  house  on  the  same  errand — to  see  if  I 
wanted  to  go  fishin’. 

“Well,”  I said,  “I’ll  just  sit  down  and  wait 
until  he  gets  back.” 

“Go  right  ahead,  and  help  yourself  to  the 
Sunday  paper.  I’ve  got  to  get  the  kids 
ready  for  Sunday  School,”  said  the  wife. 

I hadn’t  got  half-way  through  the  funny 
sheets  until  Chuck  popped  in,  flashed  a big 
grin  and  said:  “Let’s  get  a can  and  a shovel 
and  start  digging  some  worms.” 

The  worms  weren’t  too  plentiful,  and  be- 
fore we  had  enough,  we’d  spaded  up  a place 
big  enough  for  a good  sized  onion  bed. 

When  we  had  finished  getting  the  bait, 
we  looked  at  the  clock  and  found  we  had 
just  forty-five  minutes  until  bus  time.  I 
had  to  walk  home,  a distance  of  six  blocks, 
change  clothes  and  get  my  tackle  together. 
Chuck  lives  just  around  the  comer  from  the 
bus  station,  so  it  was  a cinch  for  him.  He 
was  to  catch  the  bus  at  the  station  and  I 
in  front  of  my  house. 

Now  we  both  had  a certain  fishing  hole 
in  mind  where  we  had  done  pretty  well  the 
year  before,  and  we  immediately  took  off 
for  it  after  getting  out  of  the  bus.  We  got 
there  in  no  time  flat,  only  to  find  a couple 
of  fellows  there  ahead  of  us. 

“How  they  bitin’?”  I asked,  before  I 
noticed  that  right  in  front  of  me,  at  the 
base  of  a big  sycamore  tree,  lay  about  a 
dozen  of  as  nice  a catch  of  spring  suckers 
as  anyone  would  want  to  see. 

“Fine,”  came  the  answer  from  one  of  the 
fellows  sitting  down  at  the  water’s  edge. 

“Are  you  tailin’  me,”  said  I. 

“Yeh,  they  bit  so  fast  for  about  a half 
hour  I didn’t  have  time  to  put  them  on  a 
stringer;  It  seems  they  have  quit,  though,” 
was  his  doleful  reply. 

“How  about  us  putting  them  on  my  stringer 
and  taking  a picture  of  them?”  I asked. 

“Sure,  help  yourelf,”  said  he,  as  he  turned 
around  for  the  first  time.  It  was  then  I 
saw  who  I’d  been  talking  to.  It  was  our 
local  shoe  repair  man  here  in  Circleville, 
Willard  Timmons,  and  the  boy  with  him 
was  a lad  who  lives  just  across  the  creek. 

I got  the  picture  of  the  string  of  fish,  with 
Chuck’s  assistance,  as  it  was  he  who  put 


them  on  the  stringer  and  dunked  them  in 
the  water  to  clean  them  off.  The  boy  with 
Timmons  gladly  posed  with  them. 

Then  I said  to  Chuck,  “There  are  some 
more  good  holes  on  down  the  line  and  we 
should  be  able  to  catch  a few  ourselves.” 

We  found  holes  all  right,  and  fished  them; 
caught  a couple  of  shiners  about  as  long 
as  your  finger.  We  fished  down  the  creek 
and  up  the  creek;  fished  the  hole  where 
Timmons  had  caught  his;  crossed  the  bridge 
and  fished  a half  mile  stretch  on  that  side, 
but  to  no  avail.  We  met  other  fishermen 
as  empty  handed  as  we  were;  and  the  last 
one  we  met,  who  happened  'to  be  a good 
friend  of  ours,  hauled  us  back  home. 

Sucker  fishin’  is  like  that.  They  will  bite 
like  a house  afire  for  an  hour  or  so  when 
they  do  bite,  and  then  all  of  a sudden,  quit 
you  flat.  If  you  are  there  at  the  right  time, 
you  catch  them  and  when  you  do,  you’ve  got 
as  sweet  a tasting  fish  as  you’ll  find  any- 
where. Scored  inside  and  out,  rolled  in 
commeal,  and  fried  in  plenty  of  hot  fat  un- 
til brown,  they  make  a very  delicious  dish. 


Patsy  A.  Cree,  eight  years  old,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  E-  Cree,  displays  a 19yz-inc,h 
walleyed  pike  caught  at  Peach  Bottom,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

ON  BUYING  TROUT  FLEES 

The  question  of  how  many  patterns  of 
trout  flies  to  put  in  the  box  is  a big  one. 
Here  is  one  expert’s  advice:  Learn  by  ex- 
perience which  two  or  three  patterns  are 
the  most  effective  on  the  waters  which  you 
fish.  Then,  in  each  one  of  these,  buy  several 
of  each  size  from  6 to  16.  The  theory  is 
that  changing  from  one  size  to  another  in  the 
same  pattern  is  more  effective  than  chang- 
ing patterns  when  fish  are  listless. 
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White  water — a fine  place  to  fish,  for  the  swift 
current  carries  food  to  trout  and  hass  that  live 
at  the  foot  of  waterfalls. 

FISHERMAN’S  WSDOW 

There’s  a stir  in  the  air,  noted  most  every 
where, 

With  the  advent  of  spring  this  year; 

I'm  sure  that  you  have  noticed  it,  too, 

As  “he”  fondles  his  fisherman’s  gear. 

That  faraway  look,  Mas  of  some  fav’rite  brook, 
The  while  toying  with  rod,  reel  and  flies. 

In  his  mind’s  eye  he’ll  see,  all  the  big  ones, 
not  wee, 

Forgetting  that  big  ones  are  wise. 

The  fisherman’s  wife  'has  a lonely  old  life. 
Even  before  April  15  arrives. 

She  hasn’t  a chance  with  the  lure,  the  ro- 
mance 

Of  the  trout  stream,  however  she  strives. 

.As  he  counts  the  days,  and  in  devious  ways 
Marks  time  till  the  opening  day 
She  must  forbear,  have  a patience  so  rare, 
Let  his  fisherman’s  dreams  have  full  sway. 
April  15  draws  nearer,  her  prospect  is 
drearer, 

His  fervor  each  minute  ascends; 

Equipment  is  handy,  ('that  new  rod’s  a 
dandy) 

As  he  previews  the  season  with  friends. 

No  use  to  clean,  for  there  can  be  seen 
Fishing  gear,  everywhere  that  you  look; 
Line,  rod  and  reel,  bis  boots  and  his  creel, 
Pretty  flies — but  watch  out  for  that  hook! 
The  lure  of  the  streams  and  the  angler’s  day 
dreams 

.Are  beyond  comprehension  to  all 
Who  have  not  known  the  feel  of  the  rod 
and  the  reel, 

Nor  have  heard  Izaak  Walton’s  soft  call. 

To  me,  those  who  bait  'the  hook  and  then 
wait 

For  the  strike  which  gives  rise  to  such  joy, 
In  the  fight  that  ensues,  if  they  win  or  they 
lose, 

Their’s  the  heart,  once  again,  of  a boy! 

A man  with  his  dreams  of  faraway  streams, 
Where  he  can  relax  and  rejoice 
In  Nature’s  surrounding  as  with  heart 
pounding 

He  hearkens  to  some  inner  voice 
That  urges  him  on,  hither,  thither  and  yon, 
In  search  of  the  brown  or  the  rainbow; 
Then,  in  the  thrill  of  displaying  his  skill, 
’Tis  the  little  boy’s  heart  you  will  know. 
L’envoi. 

So  ladies  don’t  mourn,  nor  yet  even  scorn 
His  ardor,  excitement  and  joy; 

Tho’  fault  you  may  find,  this  keep  in  mind, 
His  is  'the  heart,  once  again  of  a boy! 

MRS.  FRANCES  HARTLINE 
102  Robbins  Street, 

Connellsville,  Pa. 
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ONCE  A POACHER  . . . 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

fish  responded  with  a tug  that  very  nearly 
upset  me  from  my  precarious  perch.  There 
was  an  explosion  of  spray  and  water  as  an 
immense  trout  skyrocketed  from  the  water 
and  landed  back  with  a kerplop  that  I 
thought  could  be  heard  for  miles.  I tried 
to  halt  his  powerful,  mad  rush,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a sharp  rap  on  the  knuckles 
by  the  spinning  reel  handles.  He  made  a 
quick  swirl  on  the  surface,  and  came  rush- 
ing in  towards  me  at  full  steam.  I reeled 
in  madly,  and  he  came  thrashing  out  again 
almost  at  my  feet.  The  rod  was  bowing 
and  throbbing  with  each  powerful  rush  of 
the  trout,  and  I gave  line  grudgedly.  After 
much  twisting  and  thrashing  I felt  him 
weakening,  and  began  to  bring  him  in 
slowly.  With  a great  heave  I brought  him 
out,  flopping  and  squirming,  onto  the  rock. 
I grabbed  him  behind  the  gills  and  held 
him  there  until  the  squirming  ceased.  I was 
sweating  and  puffing,  but  very  proud.  Tak- 
ing a tape  measure  from  my  shirt  pocket,  I 
stretched  it  from  his  snout  to  the  tip  of  his 
tail.  I almost  fell  off  the  rock.  I had 
caught  a 21  inch  trout! 

I wrapped  the  fish  in  a newspaper  and  be- 
gan to  cast  a spoon  far  out  into  the  lake. 
My  fourth  cast  landed  about  twenty  yards 
from  shore,  and  sank  slowly  to  the  depths.  I 
turned  the  reel  handles  slowly,  stopping  to 
count  occasionally  — “one- two-three”  - — the 

spoon  skimming  slowly  just  off  the  rocky 
bottom.  Wham!  There  was  a powerful, 
smashing  strike.  I held  my  finger  tighter 
and  tighter  against  the  rapidly  disappearing 
line  on  the  reel.  My  finger  ached  and 
burned,  and  I steadied  myself  on  the  rock 
as  the  silver  backing  began  to  show  through. 
The  crushing  jar  nearly  pulled  the  rod  from 
my  hands  as  the  line  gave  out,  then  a 
sickening  “twang”;  the  rod  tip  jerked  erect 
and  the  line  trailed  limply  in  the  water.  I 
reeled  in,  minus  trout,  minus  spoon,  minus 
about  eight  feet  of  line. 

Disappointed  but  not  disheartened,  I re- 
turned to  my  minnow  fishing,  and  soon  had 
two  fat  sixteen  inchers  wrapped  in  the  news- 
paper beside  the  first  giant. 

It  was  growing  very  late,  so  I took  my 
trout  wraped  in  wet  newspaper,  my  rod,  and 
my  tackle  box  and  started  home.  Perhaps, 
for  the  sake  of  adventure,  I might  add  that 
Mr.  Simpson  caught  me,  or  nearly  caught 
me.  Fortunately,  such  was  not  the  case,  and 
unless  the  old  gentleman  reads  this  article 
he  will  remain  none  the  wiser. 

That  was  my  first  and  last  poaching  trip, 
and  with  a 21  inch  brook  trout  in  the  ice 
box,  who  could  have  a guilty  conscience? 
But  as  I slipped  in  the  back  door  again  that 
night,  old  Mr.  Moon  kind  of  winked  at  me, 
and  I winked  back.  ’Cause  after  all,  what 
were  a few  trout  to  the  City  Water  Com- 
pany? 


TO  PRESERVE  MINNOWS 

Mix  a tablespoon  of  formaldehyde  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  make  a solution  that  will 
preserve  dead  minnows.  Be  careful  not  to 
use  too  much  formaldehyde,  since  this  solu- 
tion may  cause  the  minnows  to  become  hard. 
If  a reddish  color  is  desired  in  the  bait,  add 
a few  drops  of  red  dye  to  the  mixture. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


A lesson  in  stream  improvement  in  three  pictures.  Top:  Fish  can’t  live  in  water  like 
this.  Center:  A dam  has  created  a fine  fishing  hole.  Bottom:  Trout  are  stocked. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen  s Clubs 


It  is  hoped  that  this  department  will 
become  a regular  feature  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler.  This  column  belongs  to 
organizations  of  sportsmen.  Items  about 
club  activities  always  are  welcome. 

There  was  fun  for  everybody  at  the  first 
post-war  picnic  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  held  at 
Green  Lane.  There  were  casting  events, 
quoits,  and  baseball.  Whole  families  at- 
tended and  there  were  even  peanuts  by  the 
bushel  for  the  youngsters. 


Art  Nuss,  exhibition  caster  and  nationally 
known  authority  on  lake  and  stream  fish- 
ing, gave  a public  demonstration  in  the 
Frackville  High  School  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Frackville  Game  and  Fish  Association. 
There  was  a large  audience. 


The  Joe  Bond  farm,  east  of  Sandy  Lake, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Sandy  Lake 
Sportsmen’s  Club  as  a headquarters.  The 
grounds  will  be  cleared  to  permit  outdoor 
activities,  and  the  farm  house  will  be  re- 
modeled into  a club.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  club  members. 


Everybody  turns  out  wlien  the  hatchery  truck  arrives.  Sportsmen  get  a genuine  kick 
out  ot  helping  to  stock  their  favorite  streams. 


There  were  a host  of  competitors  in  the 
annual  fishing  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion on  Jordan  Creek,  near  Allentown.  More 
than  800  anglers  took  part — and  Richard 
Lichtenwalner,  of  Emmaus,  took  first  honors 
with  a brook  trout  14%  inches  long.  First 
prize  in  plug  casting  was  won  by  Bob 
Glover,  of  Allentown.  Mrs.  Stella  Driesbach, 
of  Allentown,  won  a prize  for  being  the  first 
woman  to  catch  a fish. 


John  P.  Hoffman  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Lykens  and  Wiconisco  Fish,  Game,  and 
Forestry  Association.  Other  officers  are: 


James  Hand,  vice  president;  William  Mess- 
ner,  second  vice  president;  Joseph  A.  Faust, 
secretary,  and  George  Duncan,  treasurer. 


Members  of  the  Clairton  Anglers  Club 
have  begun  construction  of  a dam  to  flood 
ten  acres  of  ground  on  their  farm  in  Somer- 
set County.  The  artificial  lake  is  to  be 
stocked  with  fish  and  to  be  made  suitable 
for  swimming  and  boating.  Portions  of  the 
land  also  have  been  cleared  for  cabin  sites, 
and  roadways  are  being  constructed. 


A “farewell  party”  at  the  end  of  August 
closed  the  1946  season  of  the  “Fishing 
Paradise”  for  young  folk  maintained  at 
Italian  Lake  by  the  Optimist  Club  of  Harris- 
burg. Hundreds  of  youngsters  fished  at  the 
lake  during  the  season,  and  there  were  some 
prize  catches.  Each  boy  or  girl  had  a 
membership  card,  was  assisted  in  obtaining 
fishing  tackle,  and  was  taught  fish  conser- 
vation. 


Resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  of  Craw- 
ford County  sportsmen  included  proposals 
for  a survey  of  Conneaut  Creek,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stocking  with  trout;  for  a regula- 
tion to  prohibit  fishing  in  trout  streams  from 
March  1 to  April  15;  and  for  cleaning  the 
shore  lines  of  Pymatuning  Lake. 


SPORTSMAN’S  PRAYER 

“Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  pause  in 
the  midst  of  our  worldly  cares  to  wor- 
ship Thee  and  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  Thou  are  the  God  of  Nature  and 
that,  instead  of  being  far  removed 
from  us,  Thou  art  as  near  to  us  as 
hands  and  feet. 

“Because  we  love  Thee,  may  we  be 
ever  mindful  that  Thou  art  present  in 
all  nature  around  us.  Help  us  to 
know  Thee  in  the  babbling  brook,  in 
the  thrill  of  a sunset,  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  an  October  day,  the  prom- 
ise of  the  rainbow,  the  inspiration  of 
the  sunset,  the  air  fragrant  after  a 
quick  rain,  or  rich  with  the  smell  of 
pine  needles  on  a warm  day.” 


The  East  Branch  of  the  Conocoeheague  creek,  in  Franklin  County,  is  a favorite  trout 
stream.  Warden  W.  W.  Britton  photographed  this  group  of  anglers  assembled  at  a popular 
pool  in  the  stream. 
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WHY  AMERICANS  GO  FISHING  angler  s return 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 


Angling  has  become  a major  sport  in 
America,  with  probably  more  actual  partic- 
ipants than  baseball,  football,  and  basket- 
ball can  total.  It  is  a healthful  sport,  one 
which  pays  dividends  far  in  excess  of  the 
fish  caught.  Ask  any  fisherman.  He  knows. 

All  the  fish  caught  by  the  average  fisher- 
man in  a year  could  be  bought  at  the  mar- 
ket for  less  than  the  cost  of  a license.  It 
goes  deeper  than  that,  much  deeper. 

What  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June — or 
July  or  August?  And  what  is  so  rare  as  the 
adventure  of  sitting  on  a shady  bank,  feet 
overhanging  a stream  while  a limp  line 
points  the  way  to  a lure  for  challenging 
trout  or  perch?  What  is  so  rare  as  the 
scenery  along  lake,  stream,  or  seashore? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  dividend  of  fishing 
is  the  opportunity  to  think  clearly  and 
effortlessly.  The  thinking  a man  does  while 
he  dawdles  a pole  from  a river  bank 
would  be  worth — in  his  opinion — a hundred 
dollars  if  done  in  the  office  of  his  em- 
ployer. It’s  generally  straight  thinking  too. 
Many  an  idea  has  come  to  a fisherman  which 
increased  profits  of  his  business  when  put 
into  effect  the  next  day.  The  plant  head 
may  get  an  idea  for  solving  some  labor 
crisis.  An  editor  gets  an  idea  for  a new 
feature — even  if  this  editorial  wasn’t 
thought  up  by  streamside.  (Far  from  it; 
the  office  thermometer  registers  95). 

Preachers  have  composed  sermons,  au- 
thors have  outlined  books,  engineers  have 
invented  new  appliances — all  while  handling 
a fly-rod  or  poking  a bait- casting  rod  over 
the  edge  of  a rowboat. 

Perhaps  that’s  it.  Most  anglers  fish  for 
ideas,  not  fish. 

— New  Kensington  Daily  Dispatch. 


TWO  LINES  FOR  ONE 

There’s  a way  to  have  two  tapered  lines 
for  the  price  of  one.  Get  a double- tapered 
line  and  cut  it  in  half.  To  each  half  splice 
a length  of  level  line.  It’s  logical,  because 
only  one  end  of  a double  taper  can  be  used 
at  a time. 


PLANTS  IN  THE  WATER 


Many  of  the  same  plants  which  are  im- 
portant food  plants  for  waterfowl  also  are 
important  food  and  cover  plants  for  game 
fish. 

Plant  life  plays  a very  important  part  in 
the  purification  of  waters  by  taking  up  the 
poisonous  carbon  dioxide  gases  given  off  by 
soil  decomposition  which  asphyxiate  fish 
life,  and  sending  forth  in  its  place  the  oxy- 
gen into  waters  which  is  so  essential  to  fish 
life. 

These  plants  also  support  countless  num- 
bers of  minute  animal  life  upon  which  the 
young  fry  are  dependent  for  their  food. 
They  also  provide  excellent  shelter  and  hid- 
ing places  for  the  younger  fish  to  escape 
from  the  larger  ones  which  are  of  a canni- 
balistic nature. 

Food,  protection,  and  better  living  con- 
ditions for  the  smaller  fish  mean  that  more 
will  grow  to  maturity — and  thus  more  fish, 
larger  fish,  healthier  fish,  and  better  fishing. 

Aquatic  vegetation  also  assists  in  the 
clarification  of  the  water.  It  binds  the  soils 
and  prevents  turbid  water.  It  also  collects 
floating  particles  of  sediment.  It  shades  the 
underwaters,  keeping  them  cool,  and  also 
provides  better  spawning  beds. 

In  order  that  there  be  a plentiful  supply 
of  fish  in  any  waters,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
protect  the  small  fry.  They  cannot  feed  upon 
the  larger  insects  or  upon  one  another,  as 
the  large  fish  do,  and  as  a result  in  waters 
barren  of  vegetation  millions  of  the  smaller 
fish  perish. 


BALANCE  IN  A CANOE 

The  problem  of  balance  confronts  one 
who  paddles  alone  in  a canoe.  Put  a hun- 
dred pounds  of  wet  sand  in  a bag  and  place 
it  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  Sand  is  better 
than  rocks,  which  if  carelessly  handled  can 
damage  the  fabric  of  the  craft. 


something  hit  the  fly,  and  hit  it  hard.  The 
reel  sang  out  with  the  song  that  all  anglers 
love  to  hear,  the  hum  of  a fast  line  speeding 
away.  The  tip  of  his  rod  bent  down  in  a 
graceful  curve,  and  the  skillful  tightening 
of  the  reel  brought  the  fish  to  a standstill, 
but  not  for  long. 

As  the  tight  line  was  felt  by  the  trout 
it  turned  and  gave  a prodigious,  sideways 
leap  toward  the  undercut  bank  and  freedom, 
if  the  line  should  in  any  manner  become 
entangled  among  the  rocks  and  brush. 

The  veteran  was  also  however,  a veteran 
of  the  stream  as  well  as  of  the  oceans  of 
war,  and  as  he  thought  fast  he  worked 
faster. 

Another  arching  leap,  and  the  trout  broke 
the  surface  into  a myriad  of  glistening  spray 
particles,  but  it  was  still  securely  hooked 
and  still  gallantly  fighting  for  release.  In 
a very  short  while  it  was  all  over.  The 
veteran  trout  had  met  its  master  in  the 
veteran  angler. 

The  trout,  safely  landed,  proved  to  be  a 
fine  18-inch  rainbow,  a noble  beauty.  A 
certain  winner  entry  in  that  day’s  contest 
if  he  ever  saw  one,  his  captor  chuckled  to 
himself.  In  the  bright  morning  sunshine 
the  tinted  and  bespeckled  sides  and  pink 
fins  gleamed  varicolored  and  charmingly  as 
the  water  dripped  for  the  last  time  from 
his  large  graceful  body. 

The  fisherman  grinned  and  turned  back 
toward  the  central  camp  site,  where  he  knew 
his  fellow  sportsmen  would  now  be  unload- 
ing their  gear  and  picnic  lunch.  He  was 
certain  that  few  would  beat  his  trout  that 
day.  His  dreams  out  there  on  the  ships  and 
on  the  far  away  islands  had  come  true  at 
last. 

The  terrible  strain  of  his  four  months 
imprisonment  by  the  Japs  came  rushing 
back  to  him  too.  He  remembered  the  day 
he,  a lieutenant,  and  seven  of  his  men  had 
been  ambushed  and  captured,  silently  and 
quickly,  before  they  could  even  summon 
help,  and  had  been  spirited  away  to  be 
half  starved  in  the  deep  jungle  vastnesses 
and  prison  compounds.  He  also  now  re- 
membered the  joy  of  his  release  and  the 
happy  days  of  recovery  to  normal  diets  and 
health.  He  had  been  very,  very  lucky. 

He  glanced  fondly  down  into  the  wicker 
creel  at  the  large  trout,  struggling  in  vain, 
spasmodic  efforts  at  release. 

The  veteran  dipped  one  hand  in  the  cold, 
clear  stream,  reached  in,  and  gently  and 
almost  caressingly  slid  the  prize  rainbow 
back  into  the  gurgling  riffles  and  to  freedom. 

At  the  camp  fire  that  night  the  fishing 
prize  went  to  the  holder  of  a 16-inch  brown 
trout. 

But  as  the  veteran  drove  happily  home 
through  the  quiet  countryside  he  chuckled 
gleefully  many  times  to  himself.  War  in- 
cidents he  would  try  to  forget,  but  this  one 
day’s  memory  he  would  cherish  forever. 


THE  ROCK  IN  A STREAM 

Fish  both  upstream  and  downstream  sides 
of  a rock  in  the  middle  of  a creek.  Fish 
usually  are  found  below  tire  rock,  but  they 
also  lie  upstream  if  the  current  has  gouged 
out  any  kind  of  a hole. 


A pile  of  brush  along  the  side  of  a stream  is  almost  certain  to  contain  a good  trout. 
This  view  is  The  Caldwell,  in  Warren  County. 


This  comer  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
belongs  to  the  readers.  Letters  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  will  be  wel- 
comed, and  excerpts  will  be  printed  here 
from  month  to  month. 


“I,  like  thousands  of  other  Pennsylvanians, 
am  overjoyed  that  the  state  is  cleaning  up 
our  streams.  Is  it  possible  to  have  in  the 
Angler  a list  of  good  streams,  and  how  to 
reach  them?  There  must  be  thousands  who 
would  make  use  of  such  information.” — 
Peter  Karpick,  North  Charleroi,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  During 
the  winter  the  Angler  will  attempt  to 
present  such  information  to  its  readers. 
Meanwhile,  you  may  obtain  a booklet, 
listing  fishing  accommodations  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  by  writing  to  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce,  Harris- 
burg. 


“I  would  like  to  know  the  best  ten  or 
twelve  plugs  on  the  market.  Please  print 
such  a list.” — Albert  J.  Hue,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Every  plug  fisherman  has  his  favorites, 
and  perhaps  no  two  would  agree  on  the 
ten  or  twelve  best.  But  here  is  a list 
that  should  fill  the  bill:  Slim  Jim, 

Midget  Darter,  Midget  Plunker,  Jitter- 
bug, Crippled  Minnow,  Dopey,  Grumpy, 
Midget  Spinner,  River  Runt,  and  Crazy 
Crawler. 


“Since  I have  been  in  Oklahoma  I haven’t 
given  up  my  fishing  completely.  I wired 
home  for  my  tackle  and  have  done  some 
fishing  near  Borden  General  Hospital,  where 
I am  stationed.  I expect  to  be  a civilian 
soon,  and  I’m  looking  forward  to  that,  for 


I think  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  are 
getting  better.” — Tom  Wehner,  Chickasha, 
Okla. 


“I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error 
in  an  article  in  the  June  Angler  which  said 
a Count  von  Behr  brought  the  first  brown 
trout  to  this  country  63  years  ago  from 
Germany.  The  first  brown  trout  arrived 
here  as  eggs  from  England,  not  from  Ger- 
many. 

“Mr.  W.  L.  Gilbert,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  February  of  1882  received  from  England 
4,000  brown  trout  eggs.  Many  of  the  eggs 
perished  in  transit.  Some  eggs  in  due 
course  hatched  out,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  got 
about  25  good  fry.  Kept  in  a pond  and 
tended  with  loving  care,  ten  or  twelve  of 
these  were  raised  to  a length  of  eight  inches. 
Some  of  these  spawned. 

“A  year  later  Mr.  Fred  Mather,  of  the 
New  York  State  Fish  Commission,  received 
from  Herr  Chamberlin  von  Behr,  president 
of  the  Deutsche  Fisherei  Verein,  about  100,- 
000  brown  trout  eggs.  These  were  an  ex- 
change present  for  rainbow  trout  eggs  sent 
by  Mr.  Mather  to  Germany  in  1882. 

“The  brown  trout  bom  of  these  eggs  from 
Germany  were  the  common  brook  trout  of 
Europe.  They  were  known  in  England  as 
brown  trout,  in  Sweden  as  the  equivalent  of 
stone  trout,  in  Italy  as  trote,  in  France  as 
truite,  and  in  Germany  as  gold  trout,  white 
trout,  and  black  trout.  Actually  the  words 
brown  trout  are  English.  The  German  trans- 
lation ‘braun  trout’  which  came  here  with 
some  of  the  later  shipments,  was  restored  to 
its  original  English  and  passed  around  with 
the  distribution  of  the  eggs  and  fry  in  the 
United  States.” — Harold  D.  Smedley,  Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 


SEPTEMBER 

HOW  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS  . . . 

rPHERE  is  another  subject — in  addition  to 
lures,  tackle,  and  fish — close  to  the  heart 
of  the  experienced  angler. 

It  is  stream  etiquette,  the  proper  practice 
of  which  makes  the  sport  of  fishing  all  the 
more  enjoyable. 

Bob  Wilson,  columnist  for  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  is  quoted  on  the  subject  in 
the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  as  follows: 

“The  young  angler  who  is  just  taking  up 
the  sport  would  do  well,  on  his  first  few 
trips  to  the  stream,  to  stand  back  and 
watch  how  the  more  experienced  work  the 
waters.  He  can  learn  much  this  way,  and 
catch  on  to  a few  valuable  wrinkles  which 
at  first  might  puzzle  him  but  the  effective- 
ness of  which  he  soon  will  come  to  realize 

“If  you  are  on  a trout  stream,  always 
wear  drab-colored  clothing,  and  never  come 
decked  out  in  white  apparel.  This  will  im- 
mediately brand  you  as  a tenderfoot. 

“If  you  will  just  sit  and  watch  an  angler 
fishing  a pool,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will 
engage  you  in  conversation.  This  is  the 
time  to  admit  that  you  are  new  to  the 
game.  Ask  him  to  check  over  your  tackle 
and  see  if  you  are  properly  equipped.  He’ll 
be  glad  to  make  whatever  suggestions  he 
deems  necessary  and  explain  why  certain 
'flies  are  better  under  certain  conditions.  The 
average  angler  is  susceptible  to  flattery  and, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  he’ll  be  glad  to 
give  you  some  tips  which  will  start  you 
off  right. 

“Ask  him  about  the  etiquette  of  the  stream 
and  get  him  to  give  you  some  coaching.  Act 
as  if  you  feel  that  he  is  a fountain  of 
knowledge.  More  often  than  not  you  will 
be  correct  in  this  assumption  too. 

“Never  fish  in  a pool  which  is  already 
being  fished  by  another  angler. 

“If  you  pass  an  angler  fishing  upstream 
or  down,  never  start  fishing  just  above  or 
below  him.  Always  put  at  least  two  people 
between  you  before  you  wet  a line. 

“It’s  all  right  to  ask  him  what  luck  he 
is  having  and  what  flies  he  is  using — but 
never,  never  ask  him  where  the  best  pools 
are.  He  won’t  tell  you  anyway,  'and  you’ll 
only  be  exposing  your  ignorance, 

“It  is  best  to  learn  fly-fishing  and  bait- 
casting on  a large  or  wide  stream.  Backyard 
practice  will  prove  of  much  value. 

“Identify  yourself  with  some  progressive 
sportsmen’s  organization — and  work  at  it. 
Don’t  expect  to  take  leadership  right  off 
the  bat,  but  listen  to  others  and  make  your- 
self useful. 

“Don’t  be  a fish  hog.  Take  only  a fair 
share  and  leave  some  for  the  other  fellow 
Never  gripe  about  your  own  hard  luck,  but 
brag  on  the  creels  of  others.  Admit  your 
shortcomings  and  praise  the  ability  of  the 
anglers  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 

“Practice  a few  of  these  suggestions,  and 
you’ll  soon  become  a mighty  popular  guy 
on  any  lake  or  stream.” 


STUDY  FAVORITE  STREAM 

Make  a trip  of  inspection  to  your  favorite 
trout  or  bass  stream  just  before  the  season 
opens.  That  way  you  will  observe  changes 
nature  has  made  in  the  stream  since  you 
last  fished  there. 
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NEW  CHAMPIONS  CROWNED  AT 
NATIONAL  TOURNAMENT 


Annual  Contests  of  National  Association  of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs  Is  Held  In  Indianapolis 


EW  champions  were  crowned,  and  record 
crowds  of  spectators  were  on  hand,  at 
die  annual  tournament  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs,  held 
diis  year  in  Indianapolis. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  winners  was  Joan 
Salvato,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  defended 
her  championship  in  the  dry  fly  accuracy 
event.  Miss  Salvato’s  picture  was  used  as  the 
.over  for  Pennsylvania  Angler,  the  issue  of 
April  of  this  year. 

Among  the  champions  crowned  were: 

Ernest  (Sibby)  Liotta,  29-year  old  former 
air  force  captain  from  Cleveland,  O.,  who 
«ron  the  %- ounce  bait  casting  title  with 
three  great  heaves  producing  an  average  of 
407  feet.  It  was  close  to  a full  yard  better 
than  the  old  record,  set  three  years  ago 
by  Dick  Miller,  of  Huntington  Beach,  Cal. 
Liotta’s  best  cast,  415  feet,  was  just  two  feet 
short  of  the  longest  ever  registered  in  offi- 
cial competition. 

Thirty-six  took  part  in  this  contest  alone. 
One  of  them,  William  J.  Lovely,  of  St.  Louis, 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  when  some- 
one informed  him  that  thieves  had  stolen  the 
wheels  from  his  automobile,  in  a nearby 
parking  lot.-  Lovely  proved  a man  of  good 
nerves.  He  finished  in  a second-place  tie  with 
Dick  Miller. 

The  skish  bait  and  fly  contests  of  this 
tournament  were  open  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Here  Miss  Salvato,  who  by  profession  is 
a dancing  teacher,  scored  a 92  out  of  a pos- 
sible 100  points  to  retain  her  title  in  the 
dry  fly  accuracy  contest. 

And  a new  feminine  star  was  born — 17- 
year-old  Dorothy  Vogel,  a high  school  girl 
from  Paterson,  N.  J.  She  amazed  veteran 
contestants  by  scoring  97  out  of  a possible 
100  points  in  the  skish  fly  event,  missing  out 
on  one  lone  toss  of  her  allotted  thirty.  She 


thus  bettered  by  ten  points  the  record  prev- 
iously held  by  another  youngster,  George 
Applegren,  Jr.,  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Ott  Reisman,  of  Kansas  City,  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  deep  sea  anglers,  posted 
a 63  score  to  establish  a new  national  record 
in  the  women’s  skish  bait  contest,  and  right 
on  her  heels  with  a fine  score  of  61  was 
Miss  Vogel. 


A SPORTSMAN  PASSES 

YY,  ITH  those  who  knew  him  well,  and 
' ' who  fished  with  him  and  held  him 
in  high  esteem,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
pays  a final  tribute  to  Royden  J.  Tay- 
lor, of  Armagh. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  68,  had  just  re- 
turned from  a berrying  trip  and  was 
visiting  friends  when  he  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Indiana,  where 
he  resided  until  a few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  regarded  not  only  as  an  ex- 
pert hunter  and  fisherman  but  also  as 
an  earnest  conservationist.  He  was  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  having 
spent  much  of  his  career  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a graduate  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College  and 
Cornell  University.  He  was  a veteran 
of  the  Spanish -American  War,  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Indiana  and  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  a charter  member 
of  the  Indiana  Country  Club. 

His  funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  James  K.  Leitch,  with  in- 
terment in  Oakland  Cemetery,  at  In- 
diana. 


More  women  than  ever  before  in  its  history  fished  at  the  Paradise,  on  Spring  Creek, 
during  the  1946  season.  And  some  fine  trout  were  landed  by  the  fair  anglers.  This  Is  a 
typical  scene  at  the  section  of  the  project  reserved  for  women. 


Other  contests  winners  included: 

In  the  men’s  skish  bait  casting  event,  Wil- 
bur Brooks,  of  Indianapolis,  with  a score  of 
81,  one  better  than  the  old  record,  set  in 
1941  by  James  Price  at  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  trout  fly  distance  contest,  Jimmy 
Green,  of  San  Francisco,  with  an  average  cast 
of  144  feet  and  a best  toss  of  149  feet  A 
stiff  wind  made  any  new  record  in  this  event 
impossible. 

The  salmon  fly  distance  contest,  Dick  Mil- 
ler, of  California,  with  a toss  of  197  feet,  a 
full  five  feet  better  than  the  old  mark  he 
held  jointly  with  Robert  Piros,  of  St.  Louis 

The  dry  fly  accuracy  event,  Henry  Fujita, 
Sr.,  of  Cleveland,  who  scored  99  out  of  a 
possible  100  points. 

The  junior  dry  fly  accuracy  contest,  Roger 
Brooks,  15,  of  Indianapolis,  with  a score  of 
95  out  of  a possible  100  points. 

Charles  Sutphin  and  Ed  Bright,  both  of 
Indianapolis,  tied  for  first  place  in  the  %- 
ounce  bait  accuracy  contest,  and  Sutphin 
won  the  cast-off  after  Bright  had  a back- 
lash. 

The  junior  %-ounce  bait  accuracy  test, 
Leonard  S.  Thornton,  of  Wetumka,  Ala.,  with 
95  points. 

The  winner  of  the  women’s  division  in  the 
% ounce  bait  event  was  undecided  pending 
an  N.  A.  A.  C.  C.  ruling  on  a protest  by 
Mrs.  Ernest  Liotta,  Sr.,  of  Cleveland,  against 
a ten-point  penalty  imposed  when  she  cast 
at  the  wrong  target.  She  scored  97  points 
without  the  penalty.  Mrs.  Harry  Sutphin, 
of  Indianapolis,  scored  94. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation, these  officers  were  chosen  to  serve 
during  the  next  year: 

President,  Charles  Lacey,  of  St.  Louis; 
first  vice  president,  Arthur  M.  Herrett,  of 
Cleveland;  second  vice  president,  Herman 
Deiser,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  third  vice  presi- 
dent, John  Keidaisch,  of  St.  Paul;  fourth 
vice  president,  Harry  Sutphin,  of  Indian- 
apolis; corresponding  secretary,  Charles  Wil- 
cox, of  Detroit,  and  treasurer,  Roscoe  R 
Reamer,  of  Los  Angeles. 


WILL  STUDY  POLLUTION 

rP  HE  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  an- 
nounced  that  the  Mellon  Institute,  in 
Pittsburgh,  will  study  the  formation 
of  acid  waters  in  coal  mines,  seeking 
to  trace  the  effects  of  such  wastes  on 
the  streams  of  Pennsylvania. 

“The  purpose  of  the  research  pro- 
gram is  to  learn  methods  of  practical 
treatment  of  acid  mine  waters  and  to 
protect  clean  streams  at  less  expense 
to  the  state  and  also  to  permit  restora- 
tion of  polluted  streams,”  said  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Weest,  state  secretary  of 
health. 
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Fly-Tying  Briefs 


HP  HE  war  has  been  over  long  enough  for 
game  cock  necks  and  other  special  fly- 
tying  supplies  from  abroad  to  reach  this 
country  again.  Prices  of  necks,  especially 
those  of  the  highest  quality,  are  about  double 
the  pre-war  cost,  however. 

Reports  say  those  famous  Alcock  hooks 
from  England  probably  never  will  be  on  sale 
again.  The  plants  that  turned  them  out,  at 
Reddich,  are  closed.  American  dealers  are 
studying  the  quality  of  hooks  being  manu- 
factured in  France.  Some  also  are  avail- 
able in  Norway. 

Nylon,  instead  of  silk,  tying  thread  also 
is  new  on  the  market  as  a result  of  the  war. 
It  is  giving  satisfactory  service. 


1 1 ERE’S  a suggestion  for  a fly  to  make 
this  winter  that  will  give  you  a lot  of 
sport  with  brown  trout  next  season.  Use  a 
hook  in  Size  16  or  14.  Make  the  body  of  na- 
tural peacock  herl  or  ostrich  herl  dyed 
black.  The  hackles  and  tail  are  of  either 
white  or  light  badger  gamecock.  There  are 
no  wings.  Use  two  or  three  feathers  to  make 
the  hackle. 

All  the  fancy  stuff  on  a deer-hair  frog 
is  just  so  much  excess  baggage.  Here’s  how 
to  make  a frog  much  more  simply  that  will 
work  just  as  well.  Build  a body  of  deer 
hair,  as  if  to  make  a bass  bug.  Then,  when 
clipping  off  the  hair  to  make  the  body,  let 
two  large  tufts  remain,  one  at  either  side 
of  the  back,  sticking  out  at  angles  to  form 
legs.  In  the  water  these  legs  will  work 
realistically  when  the  lure  is  retrieved  with 
short  jerks.  Better  make  a lot  of  them,  for 
a couple  of  bass  will  quickly  ruin  a frog 
made  of  deer  hair. 


A N extra  fine  dubbing  needle  is  valuable, 
■^especially  when  working  on  small  flies. 
To  make  one  is  simple.  Just  take  a fine 
sewing  needle  and  drive  it  in  the  end  of  a 
soft  bit  of  wood  that  forms  the  handle. 

Thread  that  comes  from  the  supply  house 
already  waxed  is  not  sticky  enough  to  be 
used  for  making  fur  bodies  for  flies.  It  is 
best  to  have  a bit  of  wax  available  to  rub 
on  the  thread  before  dubbing  on  the  fur 
■articles. 


JAILED  IN  POLLUTION 

"WTHEN  federal  and  state  agents  ar- 
rested Prince  D.  Farrington  on 
charges  of  operating  a large  moonshine 
liquor  still  in  Clinton  County,  they  re- 
vealed that  drainage  from  the  appara- 
tus went  into  Tangascootack  Creek. 

Farrington  was  released  under  bond 
pending  a hearing  before  federal  au- 
thorities— and  then  was  arrested  by  a 
state  officer. 

Charged  with  polluting  public  waters, 
Farrington  was  given  a hearing  before 
Alderman  Max  J.  Lipez,  in  Lock  Haven, 
and  was  sentenced  to  spend  115  days 
in  jail. 


Sportsmen,  removing  fish  from  the  Prison  Farm  Dam,  in  Bern  Township.  The  fish  were 
placed  in  nearby  streams. 


Incidentally,  cut  the  fur  as  fine  as  possible 
before  spinning  it  on  the  silk  thread.  Some 
tiers  actually  like  the  fur  almost  as  fine  as 
dust.  This  is  because  it  then  adheres  to  the 
thread  more  compactly,  and  there  are  no 
extra  long  bits  protruding  when  the  fur  is 
wound  on  the  hook. 

Take  time  to  clean  out  the  eye  of  every 
fly  when  it  is  completed.  It  is  much  easier 
to  do  this  little  chore  at  the  fiy- tying  table 
than  it  is  to  d©  it  ©a  the  stream,  when  a 
fine  needle  such  as  is  needed  for  that  purpose 
may  not  be  available. 

'T'  YUNG  lures  with  deer  hair  bodies  is  much 
easier  if  an  unwaxed  piece  of  tying  silk 
is  used.  The  unwaxed  thread  slips  around  the 
body  of  the  hook  (spreading  the  hair  evenly) 
more  easily  than  a piece  of  waxed  thread 
will. 

Keep  an  extra  pair  of  scissors  for  clip- 
ping tinsel  and  other  hard  material.  Metal 
will  quickly  take  the  edge  off  the  fine, 
pointed  scissors  which  all  tiers  like  to  use. 


MINE  SEALING 

^ URVEYS  relating  to  the  mine  sealing 
program  adopted  by  the  State  Sanitary 
Water  Board  in  furtherance  of  the  extensive 
stream  clearance  program  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  bureau  of  engineering  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  in  a number 
of  areas,  it  is  officially  announced. 

Actual  sealing  operations  will  be  begun 
as  soon  as  releases  from  property  owners  are 
obtained,  tools,  procured,  and  working  crews 
organized. 

Included  among  the  areas  in  which  major 
operations  will  be  carried  out  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program,  according  to  the 
Harrisburg  announcement,  are  Clarion,  Tioga, 
Armstrong,  Elk,  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 
It  also  is  planned  to  seal  mines  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 


A bit  of  thinner  should  be  mixed  into 
the  liquor  lacquer  cement  occasionally  to 
keep  it  from  getting  too  thick.  Some  experts 
like  the  cement  as  thin  as  water,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 


T HE  fly -tying  table  is  naturally  a dis- 
orderly place,  what  with  the  great  variety 
of  materials  and  tools  that  are  used. 

But  at  least  the  tying  itself  can  be  orderly. 

Before  beginning  work  for  the  winter 
season,  make  up  a list  of  the  flies  you  want 
to  make  for  next  spring  and  summer.  List 
them  by  name  and  size,  and  the  quantity 
of  each  one  to  be  made. 

Then  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  list 
and  work  in  order. 

Incidentally,  tie  the  small  trout  flies  first 
They  are  more  difficult  to  make,  it  is  true, 
and  your  fingers  may  be  out  of  practice,  but 
you  must  admit  that  you  take  greater  pains 
with  the  first  couple  of  dozen  flies  you  make 
than  with  the  last,  when  the  job  is  likely 
to  have  become  just  a bit  monotonous. 


SURVEYS  MADE 

hanna  River,  waste  waters  from  which  cause 
severe  killings  of  fish  during  rain  periods. 

The  board  also  plans  to  seal  mines  on 
Little  Coon  Creek,  Clarion  County,  a tribu- 
tary of  Big  Coon  Creek,  which  flows  into 
Tionesta  Dam,  also  an  important  recreational 
center.  Under  an  agreement  with  Attorney 
General  James  H.  Duff,  the  Leeper  Coal 
Company  will  fill  in  its  strip  mine  along  Little 
Coon  Creek  when  it  is  worked  out. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Weest,  state  secretary  of 
health,  said  that  the  sealing  program  will 
be  carried  out  first  in  those  areas  where  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
streams  can  be  made.  A sealing  program  was 
carried  out  some  years  ago  under  the  WPA. 
No  funds  were  available  for  subsequent  in- 
spections, officials  said,  hence  some  of  those 
ceiling  jobs  will  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
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Angler’s  Paradise  - - Just  Another  Chub 


Editor’s  Note:  It  is  not  given  to  every 
■nan  to  be  able  to  put  into  words  his 
impressions  of  the  great  outdoors.  The 
author  of  this  column,  John  H.  Day, 
regularly  entertains  readers  of  the  New 
Kensington  Daily  Dispatch  with  his  writ- 
ings about  adventures  afield.  The  one 
that  follows  is  typical. 

T'HE  BLACK-TOP  road  spanned  the 
1 stream,  then  veered  sharply  to  the  right 
and  climbed  by  easy  stages  toward  the 
country  hamlet  atop  the  ridge  some  five 
miles  westward.  A break  in  the  steep  bank 
indicated  where  the  early  settlers  had 
pioneered  their  creekside  roadway  through 
this  isolated  valley  many  years  before.  This 
road  has  since  become  well-nigh  impassable, 
used  only  by  a family  or  two  of  hardy 
natives  and  fishermen  foolish  enough  to  risk 
life  and  limb  for  a chance  at  the  few  bass 
which  haunt  the  secluded  pools. 

The  lure  of  fishing  seems  to  wallop  me 
with  temporary  bravado  in  spots  like  this. 
The  car  careened  off  the  safe  and  sane 
roadway  and  was  soon  wedged  into  a narrow 
defile  through  an  eight-foot  bottomland 
growth  of  jungle  density.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  turning  back  and  no  chance 
of  passing  should  some  other  misguided  soul 
drive  along  upstream. 

With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  and  my 
slacks  anywhere  but  on  the  driver’s  seat, 
I hung  on  grimly  while  the  car  plunged 
and  bucked  and  galloped  through  mudholes 
and  washouts.  Here  and  there  two  wheels 
were  practically  in  the  creek  while  the 
others  fought  for  a toe-hold  from  which  to 
leap  to  the  next  boulder.  The  car  may  have 
passed  many  interesting  things.  I wouldn’t 
know.  I was  too  busy  to  look. 

Finally  at  long  last  the  worst  was  over. 
The  car  gratefully  halted  by  an  abandoned 
mill,  and  I took  my  first  good  breath  for 
about  four  miles.  Using  a great  millstone 
by  the  roadside  for  a dressing  room,  I 
changed  from  white  shoes  and  loud  tie  to 
the  somber  and  much  more  comfortable 
garb  of  a tramp  fisherman.  A pair  of  red- 
tailed hawks  circled  high  overhead,  keeping 
close  tab  on  me. 

Just  below  the  old  mill  a steel  span  bridge 
carries  the  road  across  the  stream.  Literally 
hundreds  of  the  chalky  egg  masses  of  the 
hellgrammite  had  been  plastered  to  the 
girders  under  this  bridge  indicating  good 
hunting  grounds  for  full  grown  larvae,  which 
bass  consider  as  so  much  cake  and  ice 
cream.  Each  of  these  masses  contains  as 
many  as  3,000  eggs. 

The  stream  was  quite  low — a mere  trickle, 
in  fact,  broadening  into  characteristic  pools 
as  it  dropped  to  lower  levels  on  its  way  to 
the  mighty  river.  At  least  three-fourths  of 
the  normal  stream  bed  lay  stark  and  bone 
dry  in  the  August  sun.  Since  there  was  not 
enough  current  to  wash  the  hellgrammites 
into  a net,  I was  forced  to  hand-pick  the 
promising  rocks.  The  results  were  negligible, 
but  after  an  hour  of  diligent  search  I had 


By  JOHN  H.  DAY 

a few  good  “'clippers”  and  a number  of  small 
crayfish. 

The  best  pools  are  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  this  stream.  Here  dwells  an  unpredict- 
able woodsman  with  a consuming  love  for 
’coon  dogs,  a distaste  for  anything  resembling 
work,  and  a distinct  aversion  to  all  strangers. 
He  ‘“batches”  the  year  round  in  this  remote 
valley  and  is  still  going  strong  at  70.  I 
slipped  over  the  bank  about  two  miles  up- 
stream, once,  and  hired  his  team  to  haul 
me  out  of  trouble.  That  time  he  let  me 
fish  his  property,  although  he  had  posted 
forbidding  signs  on  nearly  every  tree. 

Loaded  with  bait  and  ready  to  go,  I 
stopped  by  to  ask  the  old  fellow’s  permission 
to  try  the  pools  below  his  cabin.  I found 
him  with  both  thumbs  wrapped  in  disrepu- 
table bandages.  He  had  been  badly  used  by 
a raccoon  he  had  trapped  in  his  corn  patch 
a day  or  two  before.  There  were  four 
newly  arrived  pups  in  a shed  nearby,  and  he 
was  full  of  conversation. 

But  when  I casually  asked  about  the 
fishing  he  said  “No”  in  a matter  of  fact  tone, 
and  that  was  that. 

I believe  a dollar  bill  might  have  turned 
the  trick,  but  we  do  not  stock  streams  and 
pay  to  fish  them  later.  I drove  farther  down 
the  creek,  the  roadway  here  improving,  to  a 
long  pool  hard  by  the  state  line.  White 
snakeroot  was  blooming  everywhere,  and 
I noted  the  colorful  blossom  of  the  purple- 
flowering raspberry.  I stopped  and  watched 
the  long  pool  from  the  car  for  a time.  A 
spotted  sandpiper  teetered  about  on  the  far 
bank  like  a bashful  schoolboy.  A muskrat 
was  quite  busy  about  the  roots  of  a large 
elm,  but  there  were  no  indications  of  any 
sizeable  fish. 

Finally  I rigged  for  hellgrammite  fishing 


and  cast  into  the  deeper  water  from  the 
shallows  on  the  far  side.  The  banks  were 
trampled  as  though  a regiment  of  fishermen 
had  spent  the  summer  at  this  spot.  On 
about  the  third  cast  a fish  took  hold  and 
ran  nicely,  but  proved  to  be  a large  chub.  1 
worked  the  pool  carefully,  losing  one  good 
bait  and  part  of  a leader  in  a tree,  and 
snapping  another  leader  by  striking  a hooked 
fish  too  hard.  When  the  second  heavy  fish 
turned  out  to  be  another  chub,  I gave  up. 
A hard-surfaced  roadway  strikes  the  valley 
near  this  point.  I followed  this  route  back 
into  white  shoes  and  loud  tie  territory. 


MY  REAL  QUEST 

Fish  may  be  bought  in  a market  place. 

But  it  isn’t  the  fish  I am  after. 

I want  to  be  free  from  my  caredrawn  face 
And  back  to  honest  laughter. 

I want  to  get  out  where  the  skies  are  clear 
And  rest  by  the  river’s  brink. 

I want  to  get  out  in  the  woods,  my  dear! 

I want  a few  hours  to  think. 

Oh!  It  isn’t  the  fish  I go  to  get, 

But  there’s  joy  in  a swishing  line, 

And  a splendid  thrill  when  my  hook  is  set 
And  a small-mouth  bass  is  mine. 

And  there’s  plenty  of  joy  in  the  stilly  air 
That  is  heavy  with  the  talk  of  gain — 

I want  to  get  where  the  world  is  fair 
And  there  isn’t  so  much  of  pain. 

Oh!  Fish  may  be  bought  in  a market  place 
But  there’s  joy  in  the  rushing  stream 
I want  to  get  free  from  my  caredrawn  face 
And  the  city  of  dreadful  dreams. 

I want  to  get  out,  just  my  soul  and  I 
On  some  sun-kissed  river  shore 
And  be  as  a few  swift  hours  rush  by 
The  man  that  I am — once  more. 


Three  enthusiasts  photographed  as  they  helped  to  stock  fish  in  Spring  Creek,  near 
Werners  ville.  Left  to  right  are  Willard  Ralston,  Bill  Wounderly,  and  Tom  Hiester. 
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Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  trout  water  like  this— quiet  pools 
and  swift  riffles  that  prove  excellent  cover  for  trout  and  that  test  the  skill  of  anglers. 


FESH  RESOURCES  OF  AMERICA 


r1  VERY  YEAR  12,000,000  Americans  buy 
^ fishing  licenses. 

They  catch  a grand  total  of  260,000,000 
pounds  of  fish. 

They  fish  for  sport  and  recreation,  with 
food  a secondary  consideration.  But  at  the 
same  time,  commercial  fishermen  take  an 
additional  175,000,000  pounds  of  fish  from 
fresh  water  streams  and  lakes  alone. 

Yet  even  this  enormous  tonnage  of  fish 
killed  every  year  does  little  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  vast  fish  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

The  yearly  catch  by  sport  and  commercial 
fishermen  combined  actually  runs  into  the 
trillions  of  pounds,  says  the  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  report  divides  the  fishery  resources  of 
this  country  into  eight  major  sections,  as 
follows: 

Alaska — Here  the  principal  industry  is 
fisheries,  and  the  chief  production  is  of 
salmon,  the  most  valuable  fishery  resource  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  an  important 
source  of  herring,  halibut,  sablefish,  and 
clams.  The  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal 
are  in  Alaska.  The  continental  shelf  of  the 
Northwest  is  a vast  area  rich  in  untapped 
resources.  The  Alaska  catch  in  1943  was 
577,000,000  pounds. 

North  Pacific  States — The  most  important 
fisheries  of  this  section  are  for  salmon, 
halibut,  albacore,  crabs,  and  oysters.  In  re- 
cent years  a fishery  for  flounders,  rockfishes, 
and  lingcod  has  been  developing  rapidly. 
Shore  industries  are  based  on  canning, 
curing,  and  packaging  of  fresh  and  frozen 
fish  and  shellfish  and  the  manufacture  of 
fish-liver  vitamin  oils.  The  Oregon  and 
Washington  catch  in  1941  was  289,000,000 
pounds. 

South  Pacific  Coast — This  area  receives  the 
greatest  volume  of  fish  landed  anywhere  in 
America.  Foremost  fishery  is  for  the  sardine, 
the  largest  fishery  resource  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  which  supplies  raw  material  for 


cheap  canned  foods,  fish  meal,  and  oil.  The 
tuna  fisheries,  operating  mostly  south  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  Ecuador,  supply  an 
important  canning  industry  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Unlike  conditions  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Coast,  food-rich  water  in  the  Pacific 
Is  not  confined  to  the  continental  shelf  but 
extends  many  miles  to  sea  over  deep  water 
and  supports  large  populations  of  many  kinds 
of  fish.  The  California  catch  in  1942  was 
1,173,000,000  pounds. 

Hawaii — This  territory  has  a great  di- 
versity of  marine  life.  Among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  species  exploited  are  the 
tunas,  swordfish,  and  mackerel.  Although 
the  local  populations  of  the  several  species 
are  not  of  a scale  comparable  with  those  of 
northern  seas,  Hawaii  is  well  situated  for 
exploiting  the  large  tuna  resources  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  average  annual  pre- 
war catch  was  14,700,000  pounds. 

U.  S.  Interior — The  interior  of  the  United 
States  contains  such  large  fish-producing 
areas  as  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  addition,  the  numerous  smaller 
lakes,  streams,  ponds,  and  creeks  add  up 
to  an  impressive  acreage  and  furnish  food 
and  sport  to  millions  of  people.  The  total 
estimated  commercial  catch  from  United 
States  fresh  waters  (excluding  sea-run 
fishes)  is  175,000,000  pounds. 

North  Atlantic — This  region  is  character- 
ized by  a wide  continental  shelf  which  in 
some  places  extends  out  from  the  coast  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Large  areas  of  the  shelf 
rise  to  form  submerged  plateaus,  called 
banks,  on  which  lives  a vast  population  of 
fishes.  Most  important  among  them  are  the 
haddock,  rosefish,  cod,  flounders,  and  pollack. 
In  addition  there  are  herring  and  mackerel, 
and  fishing  for  lobsters,  clams,  oysters,  and 
scallops  provides  a lining  for  thousands  of 
New  Englanders.  The  New  England  catch 
in  1942  was  676,000,000  pounds. 

Middle  Atlantic — This  area  is  the  most  im- 
portant production  center  for  oysters,  blue 
crabs,  menhaden,  shad,  alewives,  and  striped 


FLYING  FISHERMEN 

Sportsman  Air  Service,  Inc.,  is  flying 
anglers  to  unexplored  streams  and  lakes 
in  Canada.  And  Eastern  Air  Lines  has  just 
announced  that  its  Flying  Fisherman  Club, 
which  has  functioned  in  the  past  to  serve 
salt  water  fishermen,  has  now  been  ex- 
panded to  include  fresh  water  anglers  as 
well. 

The  fees  are  a bit  high,  naturally,  for  this 
kind  of  service.  But  many  anglers  already 
feel  that  the  time  saved,  and  the  discom- 
forts of  automobile  or  train  travel  that  are 
avoided,  make  the  cost  worthwhile. 

Bob  Feeney,  of  Buffalo,  gives  a graphic 
description  of  an  aerial  fishing  trip  he  en- 
joyed this  summer  with  several  companions 
They  flew  from  Buffalo  to  Lake  Dougherty, 
345  miles  north  of  the  border  in  Canada. 

“Five  hours  from  our  breakfast  table, 
we  were  fishing,”  he  says.  “By  train  and 
automobile  the  trip  would  have  taken  30 
hours.  But  it  took  only  3 hours,  20  minutes 
to  fly  there. 

“The  camp,  with  accommodations  for  12, 
is  a series  of  red-roofed  cabins  made  of 
peeled  white  pine  and  wired  with  electricity. 
The  aroma  of  pine  and  evergreen  tingles  the 
nostrils. 

“Two  of  our  party  traveled  in  a boat  with 
a guide  named  Thumbless  Joe  Pepin,  a 
Freneh-Canadian.  The  third  member  of  the 
party  and  I were  in  a second  boat  with 
18-year-old  Des  Dixon,  who  despite  his 
youth  is  a veteran  fisherman  and  guide.  We 
crossed  Lake  Dougherty  and  portaged  into 
Lake  Frederick  and  over  another  portage  in- 
to Lake  Stouffer. 

“Our  guide  rowed  the  bass-promising 
weeds  at  the  lake’s  edge.  We  saw  signs  of 
moose  and  bear.  Partridge  beat  in  the  woods, 
ducks  practised  take-offs,  and  loons  wheeled 
overhead  with  mournful  cries. 

“All  of  us  caught  fine  bass. 

“Another  time  during  the  trip  we  fished 
Parsons  Lake — and  were  told  we  were 
among  the  first  25  white  men  to  fish  in 
those  waters. 

“The  trip  cost  us  $150  each;  the  rate  for 
a week  is  $205. 

“We  flew  back  home  as  quickly  as  we 
had  gone  out.” 


SIGN  OF  A CARP  BITE 

A gentle  tightening  and  slackening  of  the 
line  is  the  signal  of  a carp  bite.  The  fish 
must  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  work  the 
bait  into  its  mouth,  and  the  time  to  strike 
is  when  it  begins  a steady  run  with  the  bait. 
The  hook  should  be  set  firmly.  The  carp  is  a 
hard  battler. 


bass.  Large  quantities  of  flounders,  butter- 
fish,  croaker,  scup,  sea  trout,  and  whiting  are 
taken.  This  section  leads  the  country  in 
the  production  of  smoked  fish.  The  1940 
catch  was  684,000,000  pounds. 

South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Area — This  is  the 
seat  of  the  largest  shrimp  fishery  in  the 
world.  Other  important  fishes  are  mullet, 
menhaden,  alewives,  seat  trout,  red  snapper, 
and  Spanish  mackerel.  Oysters  and  crabs 
also  are  important.  The  United  States  sponge 
industry  is  centered  on  the  western  coast  of 
Florida.  The  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  area 
catch  in  1940  was  576,000,000  pounds. 
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FISHING  PLACES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Editor’s  Note:  Pennsylvania  Angler 

begins  herewith  the  publication  of  a list 
of  accommodations  for  fishermen  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  state.  The  series 
will  continue  through  autumn  and 
winter,  and  anglers  may  clip  it  for  handy 
reference.  The  list  is  compiled  by  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce. 

Adams  County — F.  Mark  Bream,  202  Car- 
lisle 'Street,  Gettysburg,  bass  and  trout.  J. 
M.  Forrest,  Fayetteville,  R.  D.,  trout.  Henry 
M.  Sharf,  Gettysburg  Hotel,  Gettysburg, 
trout  and  bass. 

Allegheny  County — N.  B.  Alloway,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Clinton,  trout. 

Armstrong  County — Hotel  Alexander,  Kit- 
tanning, trout,  bass  and  pike.  Albert  F.  Rea, 
Parkers  Landing,  trout  and  bass.  H.  L. 
Davis,  Parkers  Landing,  bass,  pike,  and  mus- 
■cellunge. 

Bedford  County — Elizabeth  and  Winona 
Taylor,  Shellsburg,  trout.  Pennsylvania 
Hotel,  Bedford,  trout,  bass,  and  panfish 
Hotel  Washington,  Bedford  trout  and  bass. 
Russell  Nee,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Bedford,  suckers, 
trout,  bass,  perch,  and  pike.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
E.  Raker,  Everett,  trout,  bass,  and  suckers. 
Ralph  H.  Siburt,  Route  1,  Breezewood,  trout, 
catfish,  bass,  suckers,  and  sunfish. 

Berks  County — Lenhartsville  Hotel,  Len- 
bartsville,  trout,  bass,  catfish,  sunfish  and 
suckers.  Howard  M.  Wolf,  Stouchsburg, 
trout,  carp,  suckers,  and  catfish. 

Bradford  County — Griffin  Spencer,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Towanda,  catfish,  bass,  and  pickerel. 
Hotel  Middendorf,  Wyalusing,  trout  bass,  and 
perch.  John  A.  Miller,  R.  D.  6,  Towanda,  bass, 
pike,  suckers,  and  carp.  Packard  Hotel, 
Canton,  trout,  bass,  pickerel,  and  perch. 
Kinney  Hotel,  Towanda,  trout  and  bass.  Good 
Luck  Inn,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Towanda,  bass  and 
trout.  Mrs.  Jay  Perry,  Canton,  trout,  bass, 
and  pickerel.  Harry  L.  Sill,  R.  D.  No.  6, 
Towanda  trout,  bass,  and  pike. 

Bucks  County — Eddy  Hotel,  Upper  Black 
Eddy,  bass,  eel,  carp,  and  pike. 

Butler  County — Miller  Hotel,  Evans  City, 
trout,  bass,  and  panfish. 

Cambria  County — Thomas  P.  Read,  Cres- 
son,  trout. 

Cameron  County— Mrs.  Nettie  Pitts,  Sin- 
namahoning,  trout.  B.  H.  Horning,  R.  D.  No. 
2.  Emporium,  trout.  H.  B.  Lightner,  Sinna- 
mahoning,  trout.  Mrs.  Euen  Marshall,  Ster- 
ling Run,  trout,  bass,  and  pickerel.  Laura 
Sheddy,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Driftwood,  trout  and 
bass.  Coral  Toner,  Emporium,  trout.  Mrs. 
Nellie  M.  Allen,  Sinnamahoning,  trout.  Rod- 
ney L.  Shives,  Emporium,  trout. 

Carbon  County— R.  C.  Smith,  Star  Route, 
Mauch  Chunk,  trout. 

Centre  County — Hazel  W.  Johnson,  Belle- 
fonte,  suckers,  trout,  bass,  and  eels.  Hotel 
Brockerhoff,  Bellefonte,  trout  and  bass. 
Penn  Belle  Hotel,  Bellefonte,  trout,  bass, 
and  suckers. 

Chester  County— Eagle  Hotel,  Uwchland, 
trout  and  bass. 

Clarion  County — J.  H.  Walley,  Crown, 
trout.  Hotel  Inn,  Foxburg,  trout,  bass,  pike, 
perch  and  muskellunge. 

Clearfield  County — Hotel  Dimeling,  Clear- 


field, trout,  catfish,  eels  and  bass.  Hotel 
Logan,  Dubois,  trout  and  bass.  Michael  J. 
Shadeck,  Karthaus  trout  and  bass.  Central 
Hotel,  Curwensville,  trout,  bass,  pike  and 
catfish.  Gen.  Pershing  Hotel,  Dubois,  trout. 

Clinton  County — Stanley  Welton,  West- 
port,  trout,  bass  and  suckers.  Miles  Cum- 
mings, Hyner,  trout  and  bass.  Keystone 
Hotel,  Renovo,  trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  Florence 
M.  Francis,  Star  Route,  Lock  Haven,  bass, 
trout  and  pike.  The  Irvin  Hotel,  Lock  Haven, 
trout,  bass  and  pike.  John  F.  Perry,  Renovo, 
trout  and  bass.  Fred  J.  Caldwell,  Hammers- 
ley  Fork,  trout  and  bass.  W.  E.  Finnefrock, 
Star  Route,  Cross  Fork,  trout  and  bass. 

Columbia  County — Hotel  Moses  Van 
Campen,  Benton,  trout.  Grassmere  Park, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Benton,  trout,  catfish,  bass  and 
pike.  C.  Howard  Hinchcliffe,  Jamison  City, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Benton,  trout. 

Crawford  County — Hotel  Riverside,  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch,  blue- 
gills,  and  muskellunge.  Claud  Irons,  Lines- 
ville,  bass,  trout,  and  crappie.  Marcreasan 
Beach  Park,  Canadohta  Lake,  Union  City. 
A.  B.  Campbell,  Espyville  Station,  bass  and 
pike. 

Cumberland  County- — Molly  Pitcher  Hotel, 
Carlisle,  trout,  bass,  and  sunfish.  James  Wil- 
son Hotel,  Carlisle,  trout,  pike  and  bass 
Betty  L.  Fishel,  R.  D.  No.  6,  Carlisle,  trout. 
Carlisle  Inn,  Carlisle,  trout  and  bass.  Alien- 
berry  Lodge,  R.  D.  No.  6,  Carlisle,  trout,  bass 
and  suckers. 

Elk  County — Mary  E.  Miller,  Johnson- 
burg,  trout  and  bass.  Milford  A.  Marsh, 
R.  F.  D.,  Wilcox,  trout.  Charles  E.  Bloam. 
Johnsonburg,  trout.  Hotel  Hyde,  Ridgway, 
trout.  Mrs.  Ira  Jarrett,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wilcox, 
trout.  Mrs.  John  Donahue,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Wilcox,  trout.  White  Horse  Tavern,  Byrne- 
dale,  trout.  B.  E.  Pistner,  Medix  Run,  trout. 

Erie  County- — Riverside  Boat  Livery,  Edin- 
boro,  bass,  panfish,  perch  and  muskellunge. 


Hotel  Corry,  Corry,  trout  and  bass.  South 
Shore  Inn,  North  East,  bass  and  muskellunge. 
Haynes  House,  North  East,  bass  and  muskel- 
lunge. Hotel  Lawrence,  Erie,  bass,  pike, 
perch,  and  white  fish.  W.  E.  Gillette,  Edin- 
boro,  bass,  bluegills,  perch,  and  muskellunge 
Estelle  Merriman,  North  Girard,  pike, 

suckers,  bass,  and  catfish.  Ford  Hotel,  Erie 
white  fish,  perch,  and  bass.  Hotel  Fairview 
Fairview,  trout,  perch,  bass,  pike,  and  white- 
fish.  Fred  W.  Shuntill,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Erie, 
pike,  trout,  bass,  and  muskellunge.  Lee 
Reynolds,  Edinboro,  trout,  bass,  and  muskel- 
lunge. Lloyd  E.  Miller,  Edinboro,  bass, 

perch,  crappies  and  muskellunge.  Mrs.  M.  S 
Janes,  Union  City,  trout,  bass,  and  muskel- 
lunge. Mrs.  Laura  M.  Kiley,  Edinboro.  trout, 
bass,  perch  and  muskellunge. 

(To  be  Continued) 


TROUT  MOST  DELICATE 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  once  re- 
ported that  trout  are  the  most  delicate  of 
fresh  water  fish;  that  each  year  more  than 
a billion  of  them  die,  from  bacteria  and 
other  ailments,  in  the  hatcheries. 


A JOB  FOR  EXPERTS 

Unless  you  are  an  expert,  do  not  attempt 
to  make  your  own  rod  and  reel  repairs. 


LOTS  OF  MATERIAL 

It  takes  a lot  of  material  to  make  one 
of  those  wooden  plugs  the  fellows  cast  fox 
bass.  The  body  will  have  as  many  as  14 
coats  of  paint.  Metal  parts  are  of  rustless 
or  stainless  alloys,  and  the  hooks  are  plated 
or  bronzed  to  prevent  corrosion. 


Low  water  such  as  this  calls  for  a slow  approach,  a light  hand  with  the  rod  fine 

leaders,  and  small  flies. 
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Along  the  Streams  of  Pennsylvania 


Dynamiting  of  a dam  about  three  miles 
north  of  Newville  on  Doubling  Gap  Creek 
is  being  investigated  by  Fish  Warden  George 
James,  of  Carlisle.  Preliminary  studies  in- 
dicate that  an  attempt  was  made  to  blast  the 
gate  of  the  H.  D.  Forney  mill  dam  to  release 
into  the  stream  fish  from  the  impounded 
water.  A section  of  the  dam  was  destroyed, 
and  nearly  all  the  water  ran  off.  State 
police  are  assisting  Warden  James  in  his 
investigation. 


Appointment  of  Harland  F.  Reynolds,  of 
Tunkhannock,  as  State  Fish  Warden  for 
Wyoming  County  is  announced  by  Corn- 


How  do  you  go  about  fishing  a stream  that 
is  strange  to  you? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  important, 
for  on  it  may  hinge  success  or  failure  in 
angling  for  trout,  bass,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  fish. 

It  applies,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  alone  to 
streams  that  you  never  have  fished  before. 
It  is  vital,  also,  on  every  portion  of  a trout 
brook  or  a bass  stream  that  you  have  not 
fished  often  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
every  nook  and  comer  of  every  riffle  and 
pool. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  very  simple: 

Approach  the  water  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. 

Every  angler  has  had  the  experience  of 
walking  to  the  edge  of  a stream  pool  and 
seeing  bulges  in  the  surface  of  the  water  as 
fish  flee  in  fright.  Every  fisherman  who  casts 
a dry  fly  upstream  also  has  had  the  ex- 
perience of  splashing  through  or  tramping 
around  what  at  first  glance  appeared  to  be 
an  uninteresting  bit  of  water,  only  to  dis- 
cover in  passing  that  it  contained  at  least 
one  good  pocket. 

Water  depth  is  difficult  to  gauge  with  the 
human  eye.  A pool  that  from  a distance 
may  appear  flat  and  shallow  often  will  be 
found  plenty  deep  enough  to  contain  good 
fish.  A riffle,  seen  from  an  angle,  may  also 
appear  shallow  and  probably  fishless,  but  the 
stream  current  may  have  gouged  out  a good 
trout  hiding  place  somewhere  in  its  length. 

The  only  safe  tactic  to  employ  is  to  look 
first,  then  fish. 

If  it  is  a small  trout  brook,  it  usually  is 
possible  for  the  angler  to  keep  back  from 
the  water’s  edge  and  to  make  a survey  of 
the  water  in  which  he  intends  to  fish.  Thus 
good  pockets  and  other  likely  “hot  spots” 
are  located  without  frightening  the  fish. 

The  only  safe  method  in  a large  creek  or 
.-a  river  is  to  treat  every  pool  and  every  riffle 
as  if  it  certainly  contained  good  fish.  That 
means  the  angler  must  approach  the  water 
with  extreme  caution  and  make  the  first 
few  easts  with  bait  or  lure  as  carefully  as 
possible. 

The  angler  also  must  be  constantly  alert 


missioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  a veteran  of  the  Second  World 
War,  assumed  his  new  duties  Sept.  1.  He 
succeeds  Richard  Hefferan,  who  resigned 
from  the  post  after  also  returning  from  war- 
time service. 


Three  men  arrested  for  using  dynamite 
on  the  Conewago  Creek  near  Table  Rock 
were  fined  $100  and  costs  each  by  Justice  of 
the  Peace  L.  J.  Kuhn.  The  defendants  were 
Eugene  Koontz,  of  Gardners  R.  D.  2;  Ralph 
Sheaffer,  of  Table  Rock,  and  Arch  Shaeffer, 
of  Royal  ton.  The  prosecutor  was  Warden 
John  S.  Ogden,  of  York. 


for  the  possibility  that  good  fish  are  lying 
along  the  shore  line  no  matter  what  size 
the  stream.  Trout  and  bass  feed  along  the 
shores  because  minnows  live  in  such  shallow 
water,  and  also  because  insects  on  which 
the  fish  feed  are  constantly  dropping  or  fly- 
ing from  shore  vegetation. 

The  shallow  tails  of  riffles  never  should 
be  ignored.  Time  and  again  fish,  particularly 
trout,  are  found  feeding  just  where  a pool 
speeds  up  to  form  a new  riffle.  This  shal- 
low, flat  water  is  difficult  to  fish,  but  it 
always  is  worth  the  effort. 

Rocks  which  protrude  above  the  surface 
of  riffles  are  well  known  markers  of  good 
fishing  spots.  But  the  angler  must  also  be 
alert  for  rocks  which  are  not  visible  above 
the  water.  These  are  just  as  good. 

So,  remember:  Caution  is  the  word. 


Harry  Schaller  and  Mrs.  Joe  Gregg,  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  fine  crappie  bass  they  caught 
at  Lake  Garland,  near  Denton,  Md. 


For  catches  made  in  Italian  Lake,  at  Har- 
risburg, during  the  season  for  juveniles,  four 
boys  and  two  girls  were  awarded  prizes  of 
fishing  tackle  at  a meeting  of  the  Keystone 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  The  six  were: 
Christ  Stroh,  George  Morgan,  John  Miller, 
Rita  O’Leary,  and  Jane  Ann  McLaughlin,  of 
Harrisburg,  and  Victor  Venbas,  of  Steelton. 


Convicted  of  violations  of  the  fish'  laws, 
three  residents  of  Lycoming  County  were 
given  suspensions  of  fishing  licenses  for 
varying  periods.  Those  convicted  were 
Weldon  Shaffer,  of  Williamsport,  and  Charles 
L.  Davies  and  Gilbert  E.  Foltz.  Jr.,  both  of 
Liberty. 


The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  made  the  sum  of  $2,260,000  available 
to  the  states  for  development  and  restoration 
of  their  wildlife.  The  states  must  contribute 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  such  projects 
approved  by  the  federal  agency.  Various 
state  apportionments  include:  Pennsylvania, 
$100,427;  Maryland,  $15,376;  New  Jersey,  $20,- 
238;  New  York,  $93,508,  and  Ohio,  $87,330. 


Eight  suckers  which  two  men  caught  in 
Conodoguinet  Creek  with  the  aid  of  illegal 
devices  cost  about  $26  each.  Raymond 
Neidigh  and  his  nephew,  Theodore  Neidigh, 
were  fined  $100  each  and  costs.  The  arrests 
were  made  by  Senior  Fish  Warden  George 
James  and  State  Police. 


If  the  waters  of  eight  Berks  County  streams 
prove  suitable,  after  scientific  tests,  they 
may  be  stocked  with  trout  by  the  state.  Ben 
Donley,  biologist  of  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion, is  making  the  survey.  Streams  being 
tested  are  Ironstone,  parts  of  the  Mana- 
tawny,  the  northwest  branch  of  Perkiomen 
Creek,  Blue  or  Furnace  Creek,  Indian  Com 
Run,  Rausch’s  Run,  Spring  Creek,  and  a 
small  stream  in  the  Blandon-Breezy  Comers 
section. 


Trout  Put  To  Sleep 

^'T'WILIGHT  sleep”  for  fish  makes 
A it  easy  for  spawn  takers  to  ex- 
tract the  eggs.  The  fish  are  put  to 
sleep  by  ether  instead  of  morphine 
and  scopolamine,  used  for  humans. 

At  a Michigan  hatchery  workers  ex- 
perimented with  anesthetizing  trout  by 
pouring  ether  into  the  water.  Results 
were  so  spectacular  that  spawn-takers 
are  now  enthusiastic  boosters  of  the 
plan.  They  like  the  new  method  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to  handle 
squirming  trout,  hard  to  handle  be- 
cause of  their  mucous  covering. 

In  one  experiment  almost  a million 
eggs  were  stripped  from  etherized  trout 
in  half  the  time  usually  required.  In 
addition,  the  percentage  of  “delivered” 
eggs  that  eyed  up — denoting  fertility 
and  normal  generation — nearly  doubled. 


FISHING  A STRANGE  STREAM 


OLD  SABER  TOOTH 

By  ROBERT  F.  KEAGLE 


Saber  tooth  tigers  and  dinosaurs  vanished 
long  ago, 

Ceased  to  be  when  the  world  was  young. 

But  I would  tell  of  Old  Saber  Tooth,  a living, 
savage  foe, 

The  saga  of  a mighty  fish  worthy  to  be 
sung. 

Some  there  are  who  still  contend  pickerel 
will  not  fight, 

That  they  are  loggy  when  the  hook  is  set. 

To  those  of  that  opinion  there  is  only  this 
to  say: 

“You  never  tried  Old  Saber  Tooth  as  yet.” 

The  lake  of  his  dominion  is  in  the  Poconos, 

Its  surface  mirrors  pine  and  stunted  oak. 

Tufts  of  grass  and  rushes  blur  its  landed 
bounds. 

Alder,  moss  and  saw  weed  the  streams  that 
feed  it  choke. 

His  home,  if  home  you’d  call  it,  is  in  a 
sunken  log, 

Hollowed  out  by  time  and  water  wear. 

Stems  of  surface  lilies  screen  his  sulking 
place. 

One  never  would  suspect  that  he  was 
there. 

But  woe  to  others  of  his  kind  that  would 
pre-emt  his  den, 

Woe  to  swimming  mouse  or  paddling  frog 

That  by  some  press  of  circumstance  or  suici- 
dal whim 

Ventures  near  his  sunken  hollow  log. 

One  summer  day  some  years  ago  an  impulse 
challenged  me 

To  fish  his  lake  by  trolling  along  the  shore. 


Another  impulse  prompted  to  woo  the  Gods 
of  Chance 

In  a place  that  I had  never  tried  before. 

The  sun  was  slanting  westward,  and  I could 
see  the  spoon 

Spinning,  flashing,  darting  side  to  side, 

When  out  between  the  lily  stems  an  appari- 
tion flashed. 

With  lightning  speed  and  jaws  gaped  open 
wide. 

He  struck,  and  impulse  helped  me  as  the 
monster  felt  the  steel, 

The  line  cut  through  the  water  like  a 
knife. 

The  battle  then  was  truly  joined;  the  start- 
ing bell  had  rung! 

Old  Saber  Tooth  was  fighting  for  his  life! 

But  I never  had  a chance  that  day,  for  he 
knew  the  battleground. 

A little  while  I matched  his  craft  and 
guile. 

Then  the  tackle  parted,  and  he  was  free 
again — 

Another  conquest  added  to  his  pile. 

Succeeding  seasons  come  and  go,  and  each 
a contest  marks, 

And  always  he  has  triumphed  in  the  end. 

But  the  thrill  of  these  encounters  serve  the 
year  around 

To  determination  and  anticipation  blend. 

There  is  no  foretelling  just  what  fortune  has 
in  store, 

Nor  to  whom  the  victor’s  wreath  will  fall. 

But  this  one  thing  is  certain — I will  chal- 
lenge once  again 

Old  Saber  Tooth,  the  toughest  of  them  all. 
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THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  ANGLING 


Back  in  1881  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall, 
of  Cincinnati , O.,  wrote  a volume  called, 
“ Book  of  the  Black  Bass.”  It  capped  his 
career  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  au- 
thorities on  the  species. 

Some  paragraphs  which  he  wrote  well 
more  than  half  a century  ago  are  as 
pertinent  today  as  they  were  then.  The 
following  are  quotations  from  the  hook. 


fX'0  KNOW,  positively,  before  leaving  one’s 
office,  countinghouse  or  workshop  for  a 
day’s  outing,  that  it  is  the  day  of  all  others 
of  the  season,  and  that  the  phase  of  the 
moon,  the  conditions  of  sky  and  atmosphere, 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the 
temperature  and  condition  of  the  water  are 
just  right  to  insure  success,  and  to  known 
just  what  bait  or  fly  to  use,  and  in  what 
portions  of  the  stream  to  fish,  under  these 
conditions,  implies  a state  of  knowledge  that 
can  never  be  attained  by  ordinary  mortals. 

Yet  it  is  in  just  this  hope  of  reducing  the 
matter  to  the  certainty  of  a mathematical 
proposition  that  some  anglers  are  continually 
puzzling  their  own  brains  and  taxing  the 
patience  of  their  angling  friends. 

The  glorious  uncertainty  attending  the 
biting  of  fish,  even  at  apparently  favorable 
times,  has  been  observed  for  ages  and  has 
invested  the  gentle  art  with  a glamour  and 
an  air  of  mystery  in  which  the  element  of 
chance,  or  luck,  is  a predominant  feature. 
The  angler  wending  his  way  homeward  is 
accosted  at  every  turn  with  the  interrogatory 
of,  “What  Luck?”  while  the  “fisherman’s 
luck”  has  become  a universal  synonym  of 
failure. 

Many  anglers,  in  lieu  of  more  cogent 
reasons,  have  conveniently  relegated  this 
whole  question  to  “luck,”  and  have  ceased 
to  trouble  themselves  much  about  it  taking 
the  good  with  the  bad,  in  a spirit  of  calm 
philosophy  or  in  meek  submission  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

Even  while  engaged  in  solitary  angling, 
so  conducive  to  quiet  meditation,  the  habits 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  fish  do  not  often 
occupy  our  thoughts,  but  other  and  wholly 
irrelevant  themes.  And  even  with  all  the 
information  that  can  be  obtained,  by  close 
and  careful  observation  of  the  habits  of 
fishes,  and  the  nature  of  their  surroundings, 
there  is  still  left  much  to  be  explained,  and 
some  things  that  seem  to  be  beyond  our 
comprehension,  which  we  might  safely  leave 
to  chance  or  luck,  until  we  understand  them 
better. 

And  perhaps  it  is  best  so,  for  there  has 
ever  been  a delightful  uncertainty  attending 
the  angler’s  art,  and  therein  lies  one  of  its 
chiefest  charms;  for  while  it  stimulates  the 
angler  to  renewed  effort,  it  consoles  him  in 
defeat.  The  pleasures  of  anticipation  have 
ever  exceeded  those  of  fruition,  and  ever  will 
while  “hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.” 

Perhaps  he  (the  angler)  returns  at  close 


of  day,  weary  and  footsore,  and  with  an 
almost  empty  creel;  what  matter?  All 
through  the  lovely  day  his  spirits  have  never 
flagged;  his  last  cast  was  made  with  even 
more  hope  and  confidence  than  the  first.  And 
even  though  his  creel  be  empty,  his  heart  is 


filled  with  the  music  of  the  birds,  the  purling 
of  the  stream,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
and,  above  all,  with  love  for  his  Creator; 
and  it  has  set  him  thinking  of  that  eternal 
stream  of  time  clothed  with  everlasting 
groves  of  never-changing  green. 


Photo  courtesy  the  Reading  Times. 

C.  D.  Schaeffer,  of  Boyertown,  with  a 16-inch  bass 
caught  at  Fisher’s  Mill,  near  Pleasantviile,  in  the  Mana- 
tawney. 
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EDITORIAL 


It’s  Not  So  Bad  After  All 

SUPPOSE  the  fish  aren’t  biting!  Maybe  your  feet  are  tired 
and  the  punkies  have  bitten  you  all  over,  and  you’re  hungry 
and  thirsty.  Granted,  the  creel  on  your  shoulder  is  empty. 

But  why  curse  your  hard  luck?  Why  grumble  at  the  poor 
fishing?  Why  envy  the  fellow  who  the  day  before  got  some 
lunkers  from  the  same  waters  you  fished  so  fruitlessly  today? 
Why  feel  down  in  the  mouth? 

Once  in  a while  a person  should  be  lost  in  a wilderness  in 
order  to  see  the  wonder  of  the  stars,  feel  the  beat  of  rain  on 
his  face,  or  hear  the  crash  of  lightning.  Then  he  learns  the 
greatness  of  the  outdoors  that  God  has  given  to  us. 

Once  in  a while  a fellow  should  sit  alone  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  and  let  his  toes  dangle  in  the  water — and  watch  the 
rest  of  the  world  keep  going  without  him.  Then  he  learns  how 
insignificant  he  is. 

There’s  more  than  fish  to  be  gotten  out  of  fishing! 


AMAN  WHO  knows  every  stone  and  riffle  in  many  miles  of 
the  famous  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  should 
speak — does  speak — with  authority  on  the  subject  of  bass  lures. 
Myron  E.  Shoemaker  is  such  a man.  “Small  or  Large  Lures?” 
is  the  title  of  a provocative  article  he  has  written  for  the 
November  Angler.  It  will  give  you  meat  for  many  a debate 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  this  winter. 

After  a busy  summer,  fishing  with  a rod  instead  of  a pen, 
William  R.  Walton  returns  to  the  pages  of  the  Angler  next 
month  with  a discussion  on  a subject  that  the  average  angler 
never  thinks  about.  “Faulty  Corn  Culture  Injures  Fishing”  is 
its  title.  It  develops  a brand  new  angle  of  this  complex  sport 
of  fishing. 

William  Boyd  presents  the  second  of  his  series  of  articles  on 
pointers  for  the  Pennsylvanian  who  would  like  to  try  his  hand 
at  ocean  fishing.  It’s  Valuable  reference  material  for  next  year’s 
vacation. 

And  November  Angler  is  rounded  out  with  notes  from  the 
streams,  news  of  the  clubs,  short  features — and  more  fishing 
pictures. 
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Here  Comes  Another  Neck 


By  DOC  HOWE 

Rocky  Mountain  whitefish  will  hit  dry 
flies  . . . and  how!  Nearly  every  writer 
delightfully  squeals  about  catching  them  on 
bait,  spinners,  and  wet  flies.  The  dry-fly 
angle  is  depreciated  as  being  of  value  on  rare 
occasions  only.  Why  overlook  a good  bet? 

I’ve  read  so  much  on  the  correct  way  to 
get  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish — and  not 
agreeing  by  a half-jigger — I’ll  stick  my  fork 
in  too.  If,  in  this  informal  chat,  a trout 
rises,  he  will  get  a crack  with  the  rest. 
Might  even  tell  how  to  tie  a fly  both  breeds 
smack.  This  isn’t  smugness;  it  is  merely  a 
wish  to  let  others  enjoy  the  sport  with  me. 
Maybe  you  think,  “Here  comes  another 
neck!”  Listen  to  the  preamble. 

When  the  last  war  shot  off  a couple  of 
legs  and  filled  me  full  of  ideas — at  any  rate 
there  were  13  holes  where  something  foreign 
entered — one  of  the  thoughts  was:  “You’re 
going  to  have  to  learn  to  catch  fish  in  the 
most  accessible  places.  Every  bundle-of- 
nerves  and  his  applecart  will  cover  the  spots 
first.  You’ve  got  to  be  better  than  average 
or  sit  on  your  haunches  and  catch  no  fish.” 

One  thing  led  to  another.  Physical  handi- 
cap brought  out  patience.  Patience  caused 
observation,  and  observation  made  a moun- 
tain of  presentation.  A certain  amount  of 
skill  crept  in,  and  the  rewards  were  in- 
creasingly evident.  One  brand  of  fish  played 
with  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish. 
Details  learned  are  adaptable  for  our  eastern 
fishing. 

The  Green  River  near  Pinedale,  Wyoming, 
is  a favorite  stream.  Although  trout  usually 
come  first  for  sport,  whitefish  are  more  num- 
erous and  rise  long  after  their  neighbors 
are  full  or  weary.  In  this  river  the  riffle 
that  contains  one  probably  contains  the 
other.  Then  again,  it  is  seldom  that  a white- 
fish  is  hooked  hard  enough  to  be  injured. 
It  doesn’t  hurt  a guy’s  conscience  to  mess 
with  them.  Those  that  are  injured  can  be 
included  in  the  menu  and  add  quality  to 
the  meal.  (Skin  and  clean  while  fresh,  salt, 
dip  in  egg  batter,  and  fry  in  deep  fat  . . . 
wow!) 


Rainbows  thrive  high  in  the  Rockies  . . . This  water  is  ice  cold. 


that  the  fish  didn’t  hit.  If  the  whitefish 
actually  does  turn  away,  then  it  is  your 
fault. 

Presentation  is  vital.  These  gamey  moun- 
tain fish  are  as  choosey  as  a trout  that  has 
had  a bad  going-over.  The  fly  has  to  float 
with  the  current  in  a realistic  manner;  that 
is,  realistic  to  the  whitefish.  If  you  can 
curve-cast,  you  are  in  gravy.  (A  curve-cast 
isn’t  one  with  coils  of  leader  all  around  the 
fly  as  I used  to  think). 

The  fly  should  float  with  no  drag  and  with 
the  leader  up-stream  from  it.  The  curve  is 
a large  arc  in  the  line  and  heavy  end  of  the 
leader  and  must  be  sufficient  for  the  current. 
A little  wind  blowing  downstream  is  a handy 
gadget  for  me,  as  it  helps  puff  the  fly  ahead 
of  the  slack  line  where  it  is  needed.  The 
swifter  the  stream,  the  less  time  of  fishable 
float  there  is. 

If  you  do  not  believe  presentation  is  im- 
portant, just  practice  on  a few  small  pets 
close  to  shore  where  you  can  see  their  re- 
actions. A Rocky  Mountain  whitefish  can 
say  “no”  with  unmistakeable  scorn.  If,  on  a 
100  percent  float  a trout  takes  it,  don’t  blame 
me — I warned  you! 

The  line  and  the  upper  part  of  the  leader 
should  float.  I seldom  can  do  any  good  on 
whitefish  or  trout  if  the  tippet  floats.  To 
remedy  this,  rub  the  tippet  with  wet  clay 
or  clingy  mud  if  there  is  nothing  else  handy 
My  personal  preference  is  for  a light  rod, 
torpedo-head  tapered  line  to  balance  action 
of  rod,  and  a leader  tapered  to  at  least  4x. 
The  minimum  length  of  leader  to  be  about 
nine  feet,  longer  if  it  can  be  handled.  A 5x 
tippet  will  get  many  more  strikes,  but  if 
if  the  fish  run  18  inches  or  above,  they  may 
wear  it  through  during  their  tenacious  runs. 

The  flies  of  three  sizes,  12,  14,  and  16,  are 
tied  on  two  types  of  hooks;  the  turned  up, 
tapered  eye,  extra  short  shank,  very  light 
wire  type  and  the  regular  length  shank 


Some  fishermen  say  that  rising  whitefish 
aren’t  always  feeding.  Authorities  seem  to 
agree  that  September  and  October  are  the 
best  months,  but  I’ve  caught  these  fish  on 
a dry  fly  from  May  until  September,  when 
the  water  was  clear.  In  fact,  if  they  aren’t 
rising,  I’m  not  interested.  I’ll  grant  that 
a No.  12  or  14  Red  Ant  with  a maggot  on 
the  barbed  end  of  the  hook  is  tops  for 
meat-hounds  or  folks  who  want  a winter’s 
supply  frozen  up.  You  possibly  had  not 
heard  of  the  maggot  trick,  but  it  will  work. 
I quit  it  years  ago  as  being  too  commercial. 
(Knowing  you  won’t  use  maggots,  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  say  they  are  dug  in  slaughter 
yards.) 

A whitefish  takes  a fly  with  a twinkle  of 
his  upper-lip.  He  gums  it  for  a split-second 
only.  To  hook  one,  twitch  the  rod  the  in- 
stant one  is  seen  rising  toward  the  fly.  They 
pucker  and  spit  that  fast.  In  other  words, 
if  the  fly  is  floating  you  catch  ’em  by  eye- 
sight and  not  by  ear.  Using  a delayed  strike 
sells  the  uninitiated  fisherman  the  absurdity 


The  author  in  his  portable  boat  for  lake  fishing. 


(Turn  to  Pnqe  12) 
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By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


“Do  you  realize  that  it  has  'been  almost 
five  years  since  we  last  traveled  this  road?” 
I ventured  thoughtfully. 

“That’s  a long  time,”  Fred  breathed  softly 
from  the  driver’s  seat.  Fred  had  just  re- 
turned from  two  years  of  service  in  Europe 
with  a crack  infantry  outfit 

The  third  man  in  our  trouting  expedition 
was  Fred’s  brother,  Jack,  two  weeks  home 
from  India,  where  he  had  been  crew  chief  on 
a C-47  transport.  Sitting  there  in  the  back 
seat,  I couldn’t  help  but  think  that  the  hard- 
driving  half-back  who  brought  high  school 
football  fans  to  their  feet  cheering  several 
seasons  ago  had  lost  a great  deal  of  the  old 
spirit.  His  sunburn  made  his  brown  eyes 
look  very  pale,  and  his  clothes  hung  loosely 
on  his  broad  shoulders.  He  wore  stiffly 
starched  blue  dungarees  and  an  old  plaid 
shirt,  patched  but  neat  and  clean. 

April,  1941,  had  found  us  traveling  this 
same  beautiful  road,  three  high  school  kids 
playing  hooky  to  enjoy  the  first  day  of  trout 
season  in  our  favorite  stream.  The  country 
was  still  reeling  from  the  effects  of  the  Jap’s 
Pearl  Harbor  punch,  and  we  anxiously  an- 
ticipated June  graduation  and  entrance  into 
the  army.  The  uniform  with  shiny  brass 
buttons  and  colorful  tradition  looked  pretty 
good  to  us  then.  That  was  just  five  years  ago. 

The  rich,  budding  Pennsylvania  hills  in 
all  their  spring  splendor  unfolded  before  us 
now  as  the  car  climbed  higher  and  higher, 
to  the  very  top  of  Pennsylvania’s  air-con- 
ditioned roof. 

In  this  marvelous,  enchanted  land  that 
neither  words  nor  pictures  can  adequately 
describe,  tumbling  spring-fed  trout  streams 
cascade  down  the  sides  of  cool,  majestic 
mountains;  thousands  of  gallons  of  dashing 
white  water  tumbling  and  roaring  through 
the  rocky  gorges  and  shaded  glens,  through 
soft,  emerald  meadows,  and  finally  pouring 
into  that  peaceful  water  highway,  the  blue 
Juniata.  It  was  late  afternoon,  and  the 
pine-scented  mountains  were  already  tinted 
with  the  misty  purple  of  evening. 

A quick  turn  in,  and  we  were  off  the  main 
road,  rolling  down  a twisting  little  country 
road,  miraculously  clinging  to  the  side  of  a 
steep  mountainside.  Crowded  on  both  sides 
by  towering  green  ridges,  the  snaking  road 
twists  its  tortuous  way  through  the  dim-lit 
forest. 

This  great  natural  ravine,  cutting  down 
through  the  heights  overlooking  the  pine- 
covered  forests,  is  steeped  in  romantic  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  colonial  times.  It  is  a 
land  rich  in  historic  associations.  Now  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  road,  and  a tiny  stream 
came  boiling  off  the  mountain  to  join  the 
roadside.  The  swollen,  charging  Breastwork 
joined  us  for  the  seven  miles  down  to  New 


Art  Fox  (right),  secretary  of  the  Lancaster  County  Federated  Sportsmen,  and  Warden 
Robert  Greener  stocking  Susquehanna  River  with  large  catfish  at  Washington  Boro. 


The  old  house,  gray  and  weather-worn, 
looked  as  much  a part  of  the  countryside  as 
the  trees  that  sheltered  it.  This  old  home 
had  once  rung  with  the  merry  laughter  of 
children,  and  here  Grandma  raised  her 
riotous  brood.  The  house  now  stands  in 
stately  serenity  as  a summer  refuge  from 
the  turmoil  of  civilization.  The  furniture, 
phonograph,  and  pictures  on  the  wall  pa- 
tiently await  visitors,  just  as  they  had  given 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  other  generations  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

We  carried  our  gear  inside,  and  I lit  the 
kerosene  lamps  as  Jack  started  a fire  in  the 
ancient  wood  stove  and  Fred  went  to  the 
spring  for  water.  We  topped  our  dinner 
with  a glass  of  ancient  peach  brandy  from 
the  wine  cellar  and  chatted  by  the  fire  for 
awhile,  disturbing  the  tiny  woods  creatures 
with  our  laughter.  It  was  growing  late  so, 
taking  the  alarm  clock  in  custody  and  light- 
ing a candle  from  a kerosene  lamp,  I went 
upstairs,  undressed,  and  crawled  between 
the  cool  white  sheets. 

A gentle  breeze  stirred  atop  the  pine  trees 
on  orchard  hill,  and  a ribbon  of  black  cloud 
trailed  across  the  pale  moon  outside  my 
window.  I went  to  sleep  amid  the  imagined 
roar  of  white  water  tumbling  down  the  wild 
gorge,  my  wrist  vibrating  from  the  feel  of  a 
thrashing  trout  tearing  across  a foam-flecked 
pool  with  my  hook  deeply  imbedded  in  his 
jaw. 

I awoke  once  and  listened  anxiously  to  the 
gentle  pitter-patter  of  light  rain  on  the 
shingled  roof.  Gosh,  I hope  it  stops  before 
morning,  I thought.  Pulling  the  pillow  over 
my  head,  I returned  to  my  dreams  of  mam- 
moth square  tails. 

Rrrrrr-a-ling-a-ling!  I bolted  upright  in 
bed,  ran  my  fingers  through  my  tousled  hair, 
and  snapped  off  the  alarm.  Five-thirty  in 
the  morning;  oh,  my  poor  aching  back!  I 
woke  Jack  and  Fred  and  clattered  sleepily 
downstairs  to  prepare  breakfast.  We  gulped 
down  breakfast  of  sausage  and  luke  warm 
coffee,  scooped  up  our  gear,  threw  the  house 
in  order,  and  ran  for  the  car.  The  morning. 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 


In  his  first  year  of  angling,  Anthony  (Berg- 
man) Grigutis,  of  Kingston,  this  season  caught 
several  fine  bass.  One  of  them — ZIV2  inches 
long — he  displays  here.  The  fish  was  caught  at 
White’s  Ferry,  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Grigutis  spent  31  months  in  action  in  the 
Pacific  on  the  airplane  carrier  Yorktown. 


Baltimore,  a rustic  little  village  tucked  in 
the  hills. 

Dust  and  chicken  feathers  clouded  in  our 
wake  as  we  drove  through  the  quaint  little 
town.  A turn  to  the  left  now,  over  the 
rickety  old  covered  bridge,  and  up  the  steep 
mountain  to  our  country  home.  I looked 
back  as  we  reached  the  top,  and  far  below 
us,  bathed  in  soft  evening  sunlight,  lay  the 
red-brick  Carmelite  Monastery,  the  pictur- 
esque old  covered  bridge,  and  the  neat  little 
frame  houses  clinging  to  the  green  car- 
peted hillside.  We  bumped  along  the  old  dirt 
road,  and  into  a grassy  lane,  lined  with  twin 
avenues  of  splendid  elms. 
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Stream  Clean-up  Cannot  Be  Stopped 


Attorney  General  Assures  Sportsmen 


Left  to  right:  John  C.  Herman,  member  of  the  State  Game  Commission;  Lee  M.  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  banquet  committee;  J. 
Allen  Barrett,  toastmaster;  Attorney  General  James  H.  Duff,  C.  A.  French,  commissioner  of  fisheries;  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  secretary  to 
the  Fish  Commission,  and  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 


“Nobody  and  no  group  of  bodies  is  big 
enough  to  stop  the  Pennsylvania  stream- 
clearance  program  which  now  is  definitely 
under  way,”  Attorney  General  James  H. 
Duff  declared  in  a spirited  address  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Keystone  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, in  Harrisburg. 

The  remark  was  made  during  the  course 
of  an  address  in  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral outlined  the  stream  clean-up  drive  and 
its  reasons.  The  banquet  was  given  by  the 
association  in  honor  of  more  than  a hun- 
dred veterans. 

J.  Allen  Barrett,  a member  of  the  state 
planning  board  and  former  editor  of  Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  acted  as  toastmaster.  Other 
guests  included  C.  A.  French,  commissioner 
of  fisheries;  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Fish  Commission;  John  C. 
Herman,  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners; Leo  Luttringer,  Jr.,  editor  of  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News;  Col  Albert  H.  Stack- 
pole,  publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
and  Maj.  Charles  L.  Lack,  chaplain  of  the 
Eleventh  Air  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

“The  enormous  waste  and  loss  and  cost  of 
the  war,”  said  Mr.  Duff  in  his  address, 
“make  a big  conservation  program  impera- 
tive. The  right  kind  of  conservation  program 
will  be  a great  benefit  to  every  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania.  I know  of  no  single  plan  for 
the  post-war  years  that  will  do  so  much  for 
so  many  at  such  a reasonable  cost. 


“First,  let  us  consider  our  streams.  Like 
the  sun  and  the  rain  and  the  air,  they  belong 
to  everyone.  They  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  every  one  of  us,  too.  In  our  big  cities  and 
in  most  other  thickly  settled  communities 
we  are  dependent  upon  our  streams  not  only 
for  the  water  we  drink,  but  also  for  the 
water  necessary  for  our  mills,  factories,  and 
other  types  of  industries. 

“These  streams  are  necessary  not  only  for 
water  for  us  to  drink,  but  also  for  most  of 
us  to  earn  a living  by,  because  they  are 
essential  to  industry.  Yet  into  those  life- 
giving  streams  we  dump  every  ugly  and  un- 
wanted thing  in  our  civilization. 

“We  have  made  our  streams  the  dump- 
ing places  for  all  our  foul-smelling  and 
germ-laden  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  and 
other  dirty  and  filthy  things  we  want  to  be 
rid  of  quickly  and  cheaply. 

“If  on  no  other  basis  than  the  basis  of 
public  health,  this  pollution  of  our  streams 
must  stop.  Health  is  the  first  considera- 
tion. It  will  take  the  strongest  kind  of  pub- 
lic support  to  make  our  stream-clearance 
program  really  effective.  If  you  are  willing 
to  give  that  kind  of  support,  there  are  many 
of  us  sincerely  interested  in  this  program 
who  will  not  fail  you.” 

The  Attorney  General  pointed  to  some 
specific  cases. 

“In  Philadelphia,”  he  declared,  “every  day 
they  dump  four  hundred  million  gallons  of 


sewage  and  other  waste  into  the  two  rivers 
which  course  through  that  city.  In  Pitts- 
burgh it  amounts  to  over  two  hundred  mil- 
lion gallons  daily.  Try,  if  you  will,  to 
visualize  the  kind  of  drinking  water  several 
millions  of  people  living  in  or  near  these 
two  great  municipalities  have  to  depend 
upon— and  there  are  other  communities  like- 
wise affected,  though  to  a smaller  degree." 

Mr.  Duff  declared  that  medical  experts 
believe  that  polluted  streams  are  carriers 
of  the  virus  of  the  dreaded  infantile  paralysis. 

“On  one  occasion,”  the  speaker  went  on, 
“I  recall  some  trout  were  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia for  exhibition  at  a show.  Half  of  them  j 
died  from  having  been  placed  in  local  water 
overnight,  yet  that  was  the  same  water  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  drink  every  day. 

“In  Pittsburgh  the  water,  as  a result  of 
industrial  wastes,  is  so  hard  and  has  so 
much  eating  and  corrosive  propensities,  even 
though  passing  through  filtration,  that  there 
is  enough  present  to  eat  holes  in  galvanized 
and  brass  water  pipes  in  ten  years. 

“One  of  the  great  cancer  experts  of  the 
country  told  me  one  time  that  he  had  so 
much  respect  for  his  insides  he  wouldn’t 
drink  it.” 

The  Attorney  General  then  turned  to  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
the  problem. 

“Are  you  going  to  put  industry  out  of 
( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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Fishing  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast 

Some  Tips  on  Tackle  and  Rigging  That  Will  Help  the  Novice  at  Sea  Angling 


A boat  rod  is  ideal  for  boat  and  wharf  fishing,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  for 
pier  and  surf  fishing. 


was  a fact  that  he  was  getting  his  bait  out 
where  the  trout  were  most  numerous  and 
consequently  was  making  nice  catches  of 
fish  every  evening. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  skillful  surf  rod  handlers 
among  the  scores  on  the  pier  each  evening 
who  were  carrying  off  the  most  fish.  Per- 
haps this  was  only  natural,  for  the  very 
fact  that  they  were  excellent  casters  indi- 
cated they  were  experienced  salt  water  fish- 
ermen. 

Just  how  acute  the  surf  rod  situation  is 
may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  Frank 
Gaskins,  in  charge  of  the  Ocean  City  fishing 
pier,  told  me  he’d  purchase  a hundred  rods 
if  he  had  the  opportunity.  The  rod  he  pre- 
fers is  the  Calcutta,  a natural  bamboo  im- 
ported from  India.  It  is  both  strong  and 
light  and  has  just  the  right  amount  of 
elasticity,  Gaskins  maintains.  He  manu- 
factures his  own  rods  from  the  Calcutta 
bamboo,  wrapping  on  the  guides  and  the 
reel  seat  much  as  Pennsylvania  trout  anglers 
refinish  their  featherweight  split  bamboo  fly 
rods. 

In  Synepuxent  Bay,  which  separates  Ocean 
City  from  the  mainland  of  the  peninsula  and 
acquired  its  name  from  a tribe  of  Indians 
which  was  found  on  its  shores  in  pioneer 
days,  it  was  a different  story.  Here  my 
boat  rod  was  just  the  thing.  In  fishing  from 
the  wharves  it  was  much  easier  to  handle 
than  a surf  rod  and  in  boat  fishing,  both  in 
the  bay  and  the  ocean,  it  was  exactly  right 

The  wharves  are  only  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  water,  for  it  is  to  them  the  fishing 
boats  are  tied  when  not  in  use.  The  waters 
of  the  bay  are  much  like  a swift-flowing 


river,  there  being  no  wave  wash  but  * 
strong-running  tide  which  makes  a heavy 
sinker  necessary  to  keep  one’s  bait  on  the 
bottom. 

Here  I found  quite  a number  of  fishermen 
using  fresh  water  casting  rods  and  reels. 
In  fact,  if  they  are  of  sturdy  construction 
they  are  every  bit  as  good  as  salt  water 
equipment.  However,  I would  advise  against 
the  use  of  casting  rods  made  of  split  bamboo 
or  similar  materials.  They  simply  aren’t  able 
to  stand  the  gaff.  When  you  have  a six- 
ounce  sinker  at  the  end  of  a line  in  a swift- 
running tide  and  hook  a big  flounder  you 
are  quite  likely  either  to  break  or  perma- 
nently bend  your  rod  in  landing  the  fish. 

Steel  casting  rods,  however,  do  very 
nicely.  Dick  Poss,  a husky  6-feet,  3-inch, 
209-pound  youth  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
with  whom  I frequently  fished  in  the  bay, 
used  a steel  casting  rod  and  a level-winding 
reel.  This  combination  was  ideal  for  all 
kinds  of  bay  fishing.  It  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage  from  the  wharves  and  was 
just  right  for  boat  fishing.  But  it  couldn’t 
be  used  in  pier  fishing  and  would  be  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  deep  sea  angling. 

Until  the  fishing  tackle  situation  improves 
it  is  wise  to  have  your  own  equipment  when 
you  visit  the  shore.  If  you  can’t  buy  it, 
contact  friends  who  have  such  tackle  and 
borrow  what  you  need.  While  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  salt  water  tackle  available 
for  renting  it  is  in  such  condition  you 
won’t  get  much  of  a kick  out  of  using  it 

Rods  and  reels  rented  by  pier  masters 
and  sporting  goods  stores  are  in  sorry  con- 
(Tum  to  Page  14) 


By  WILLIAM  BOYD 

This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  articles  about 
fishing  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  offered, 
as  a help  to  Pennsylvanians  who  may  wish 
to  enjoy  this  sport  for  the  first  time.  The 
author  speaks  from  experience. 

There  were  no  surf  or  boat  rods  for  sale 
on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  this  summer, 
so  I was  fortunate  in  having  acquired  a good 
boat  rod  and  a salt  water  fishing  reel  at 
home  prior  to  leaving  on  vacation.  However, 
I regretted  the  lack  of  a surf  rod  more  than 
once  during  my  stay  at  Ocean  City. 

A boat  rod,  I discovered,  is  ideal  for  boat 
and  wharf  fishing  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  pier  and  surf  fishing.  The  pier  at  Ocean 
City  extends  out  into  the  ocean  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a mile  and  is  supported  by  tall 
piling.  To  get  your  bait  out  where  the  sea 
trout  are  feeding  you  must  have  a surf  rod, 
for  only  this  type  of  rod  gives  you  the  lever- 
age to  reach  the  schools  of  fish. 

The  angler  who  was  making  the  nicest 
catches  of  sea  trout — known  to  some  as 
weakfish — while  I was  at  the  shore  was  using 
a split  bamboo  surf  rod  of  normal  length 
and  a nylon  line  which  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  get  his  six-ounce  sinker  and 
two  hooks  away  out  in  the  ocean.  It  was 
the  nylon  line  which  gave  him  his  unusual 
casting  distance,  he  explained,  for  this  line 
did  not  absorb  water  and  fed  freely  through 
the  guides  on  his  casts. 

He  did  complain,  however,  that  it  wasn’t 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  fish  with 
a nylon  line.  He  said  there  was  considerable 
“give”  to  the  line,  so  this  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  sinking  the  hook 
after  feeling  the  sea  trout  strike.  But  it 


A couple  of  boys  fishing  from  a pier,  with 
short,  stout  rods. 
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The  Angler  Who  Wouldn’t  Give  Up 


By  ALAN  L.  REED, 


As  Told  to  Dick  Fortney 


rT'  HIS  is  the  story  of  a four-month  battle 
of  wits  between  a man  and  a monster 
bass. 

And  of  how  that  long  contest  ended  one 
night  in  a pool  in  Big  Pine  Creek,  in  Ly- 
coming County,  in  a victory  for  the  man. 

And  of  a fisherman  who,  when  he  ought 
to  be  boasting  of  his  achievement  and 
solemnly  advising  other  fishermen  on  the 
virtues  of  persistence  and  patience,  told  me: 

“Nothing  can  compare  with  two  legs  in 
a creek,  a good  rod  and  equipment,  and  the 
rush  of  a riffle  or  the  quiet  of  a long  pool.” 

The  man  is  Alan  L.  Reed,  of  Waterville. 

The  fish  was  a small-mouth  black  bass 
22%  inches  long  that  tipped  the  scales  at 
6 pounds,  2 ounces. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  Alan’s,  just  as 
he  'told  it  to  me  after  his  long  quest  came 
to  a smashing  climax. 

“I  fished  Little  Pine  (a  tributary  of  Big 
Pine)  several  times  and  took  some  nice  trout, 
but  could  only  fish  week-ends  and  a few 
evenings  due  to  my  work.  Naturally,  I tried 
dry  flies  on  Big  Pine  Creek,  too,  and  twice 
in  May  tied  into  something  bigger  than  a 
house  cat  in  the  long  riffle  just  above  the 
Swirl  Hole,  opposite  where  my  family  and 
I live. 

“I  took  four  big  trout  out  of  that  riffle, 
but  being  a stubborn  individual  who  delights 
in  size  rather  than  numbers,  I was  de- 
termined to  catch  whatever  it  was  that  was 
making  a monkey  of  me  with  my  four- 
ounce  fly  rod. 

“Homer  Love,  a sportsman  and  gentleman 
if  I ever  saw  one,  told  me  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  three  mammoth  salmon  in  the 
hole  at  my  camp — so  my  wife  was  a fisher- 
man’s widow  a lot  of  evenings. 

“Three  or  four  times  we  heard  tremendous 
splashes  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
pool,  but  I couldn’t  interest  the  fellow  in 
anything. 

“I  used  small  flies,  big  flies,  with  and  with- 
out spinners,  minnows,  chubs,  crabs,  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  pork  rind,  spinners  with  gang 
hooks.  I made  some  floating  bugs  and  mice. 
I tried  everything  I had  heard  of  and  some 
that  I hadn’t. 

“If  fish  could  talk  and  had  a sense  of 
humor,  they  probably  would  have  laughed 
themselves  to  death  over  my  futile  attempts 
to  attract  the  walloper  that  sounded  like  a 
door  being  allowed  to  fall  flat  on  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

“Finally  I decided  to  learn  to  fish  with 
plugs.  I bought  a rod,  line,  and  plugs  and 
spent  three  weeks  practicing  every  chance 
I had. 

“Then  came  the  pay-off.  Homer  Love 
came  up  to  the  cottage  one  September  night, 
bringing  his  bait  rod  and  a beautiful  casting 
rod  equipped  with  a 12-pound  test  line,  and 
some  plugs.  He  rigged  up  the  bait  rod  with 
a fly  and  spinner  and  asked  me  to  try  the 
casting  rod. 


Alan  L.  Reed  displays  here  the  huge  bass  he  finally  caught  in  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming 
County.  Behind  the  fish  is  a full-length  newspaper  page. 


“We  fished  up  and  down  the  long  and  swift 
riffle  and  then  drifted  down  to  the  deep 
hole  below — the  same  hole  where  I had  been 
trying  for  that  big  fish. 

“I  made  an  attempt  to  cast  to  the  far  side 
and  failed.  On  the  next  cast  I dropped  the 
yellow-bellied,  green-backed  Jitterbug  away 
out,  changed  hands  with  the  rod,  made  three 
or  four  turns  of  the  reel — 

“Wham! 

“The  old  baby  hit  that  plug  and  leaped 
two  and  a half  or  three  feet  out  of  the 
water.  He  came  down  splashing,  turning, 
and  pulling,  and  all  I could  think  of  was: 
‘Can  this  be  happening  to  me?’ 

“You  know  you  don’t  fool  with  a fish 
hooked  on  a plug. 

“I  started  horsing  him  in  as  fast  as  I 
could  turn  the  reel.  About  halfway,  I would 
judge,  he  stopped — and  I mean  stopped. 


Homer’s  rod  was  dangerously  arched,  and 
my  arm  was  actually  trembling  with  the 
pull  the  fish  was  exerting  on  the  line. 

“I  yelled  to  Homer:  ‘He’s  going  to  break 
either  the  rod  or  the  line.’  Homer  yelled  to 
me:  ‘The  devil  with  the  rod.  Keep  him 
coming.’ 

“I  tried  to  work  him  loose,  but  I couldn’t 
budge  him. 

“Homer  bellowed  again:  ‘Back  up)  Back 

up!  Break  him  loose!  Pull  him  in!  Walk 
back  up  the  bank!’ 

“So  back  I went.  One  step  . . . Two 
steps.  And  finally  I could  feel  him  coming. 
From  then  on  it  was  just  a question  of  how 
fast  I could  crank  the  reel.  When  I got 
the  fish  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  beach, 
in  water  four  or  five  inches  deep,  Homer 
yelled:  ‘Hold  everything” 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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HE  FISHES  WITHOUT  HANDS 


Jimmy  Farrar,  with  steel  hooks  replacing  the  hands  destroyed  by  a grenade,  con- 
centrates on  the  job  of  making  a trout  fly. 


When  a Jap-thrown  grenade  exploded  in 
his  foxhole  one  dark,  treacherous  night  on 
war-torn  Guadalcanal,  36-year-old  Corporal 
James  R.  Farrar  lifted  his  bloody  hands, 
mangled  to  a pulp,  before  his  eyes  and 
moaned: 

“I  wish  that  bomb  had  killed  me.” 

A minute  later  another  Jap  missile  ex- 
ploded a few  feet  away  and  struck  his  leg, 
paralyzing  him  completely.  Farrar  crumpled 
to  the  ground,  unconscious. 

But  a few  minutes  later  fast-moving  com- 
rades of  the  medical  corps  were  carrying 
him  in  a jeep  to  the  medical  base,  three 
miles  behind  the  lines. 

Jimmy  didn’t  care  a bit  what  the  doctors 
were  doing  for  him.  Even  when  they  saved 
his  life  he  refused  to  thank  them.  Life  was 
useless  to  him,  he  thought,  as  he  contem- 
plated a dark  future  without  the  use  of  his 
arms,  which  had  to  be  amputated  in  order 
to  save  his  life. 

That  was  over  three  years  ago.  Things 
are  slightly  different  today,  with  a rosy- 
tinged  hue  in  Farrar’s  outlook.  For  his  two 
new  artificial  arms  have  given  him  a new 
lease  on  life.  Discharged  from  the  Army  in 
June  of  1944,  he  signed  up  as  a sports  in- 
structor at  Bushnell  General  Hospital,  in 
Brigham  City,  Utah.  Since  then  he’s  been 
busy  teaching  other  down-in-the  mouth 
amputees  there’s  plenty  in  life  to  live  for 
and  be  thankful  of. 

For  Farrar  has  learned  to  use  his  artificial 
arms  as  though  they  were  his  original  ones. 


He  drives  an  auto,  plays  billiards  skillfully, 
writes  beautifully,  and  is  a crack  fisherman. 


In  addition,  he  conducts  regular  classes  in 
all  these  activities  at  the  hospital,  teaches 
photography,  handicrafts  and  other  routine 
procedure  such  as  dressing,  shaving,  and 
eating. 

No  one  has  ever  offered  to  help  Farrar. 
He’s  completely  self-reliant,  and  therein  lies 
his  great,  intangible  value  to  the  hospital 
staff. 

Being  a former  GI,  he  mingles  easily  with 
the  other  amputees  and  sets  their  minds  at 
rest.  That’s  one  of  the  biggest  worries  of 
the  medical  corps,  and  when  a man  like 
Jimmy  can  make  the  other  unfortunate 
veterans  adopt  an  optimistic,  cheerful  out- 
look on  life  the  biggest  obstacle  has  been 
overcome. 

Farrar’s  fishing  trips  are  famous  through- 
out the  state.  He  says  score  of  GLs  who  ac- 
company him  get  a great  kick  out  of  the 
picnic,  for  they  have  learned  how  to  fish 
and  reel  ’em  in. 

During  his  hospitalization,  Jimmy  met 
Marie  Kopplin,  of  Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  who 
was  employed  in  the  hospital  library.  Ro- 
mance followed,  and  the  pair  today  are 
proud  parents  of  a handsome  young  boy. 

Jimmy’s  pre-war  story  is  no  different  than 
a thousand  others.  A native  of  Palmer, 
Texas,  he  was  a star  athlete  in  high  school. 
At  Austin  College  he  started  to  take  up 
medicine  but  dropped  it  and  a few  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor  he  was  working  in  a 
defense  plant.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in 
April  of  1942  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
sent  to  Hawaii,  where  he  received  training 
for  the  invasion  of  Guadalcanal. 


While  motoring  through  Pennsylvania  H.  O.  Wright,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  snapped 
this  picture  of  three  proud  young  anglers.  The  photograph  was  sent  to  the  Angler 
by  John  Bistline,  of  Paxtang,  Pa. 


By  BEN  GOULD 
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Bait  Minnow  Production  in  Ponds 


By  ADEN  C.  BAUMAN 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  of  this  article  is 
aquatic  biologist  of  the  Missouri  Conserva- 
tion Department.  This  article  is  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  The  Missouri  Con- 
servationist. 

After  50  years  of  practice  Physician  Frank 
G.  Nifong  retired  to  his  country  estate  in 
Boone  County,  Mo.,  to  live  quietly  and  spend 
restful  hours  fishing  in  his  beautiful,  three- 
acre  lake.  At  the  time  I met  Dr.  Nifong 
he  had  been  fishing  the  well-stocked  lake 
for  two  years  but  with  disappointing  results. 
His  catch  usually  consisted  of  sunfish  or 
an  occasional  crappie  coaxed  to  take  his 
worm-baited  hook.  And  then  only  in  early 
spring.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the 
fish  refused  to  take  worms,  he  often  angled 
for  hours  without  success. 

Dr.  Nifong  had  records  of  black  bass 
having  been  stocked  in  this  lake,  but  he 
had  begun  to  doubt  those'  records,  or 
wonder  if  the  bass  had  all  perished  or  es- 
caped over  the  spillway. 

He  reasoned,  however,  that  with  some 
lively  minnows  instead  of  worms  for  bait, 
he  might  be  able  to  lure  some  of  the  larger 
fish  which  surely  were  lurking  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  lake.  So  he  set  out  to  get 
minnows,  and  after  much  trouble  and  effort 
was  able  to  have  delivered  a few  dozen 
chubs,  costing  their  weight  in  silver.  But 
they  were  creek  minnows;  next  day  all  were 
dead  in  the  holding  tank. 

As  the  doctor’s  disappointment  increased 
his  fishing  fever  waned.  Trips  to  the  lake 
became  less  frequent  and,  in  fact,  assumed 
the  aspect  of  little  pilgrimages  of  duty  to 
the  nice  body  of  water  on  which  he  had 
spent  so  much  time  and  money.  His  earlier 
dream  of  pleasant  fishing  was  supplanted  by 
a bitter  realization  that  getting  bait  was 
more  work  than  the  fishing  was  fun. 

Finally  Dr.  Nifong  hit  upon  a plan.  Why 
not  produce  his  own  bait  minnows  in  one  of 
the  other,  smaller  ponds  on  his  farm?  He 
sought  expert  advice  on  minnow-raising 
methods,  and  within  a surprisingly  short  time 
his  bait  problem,  and  his  fishing  difficulties, 


This  is  a typical  golden  shiner,  raised  in  a 
privately  owned  minnow  pond. 


Dr.  Nifong  found  a lively  minnow  on  his  hook  to  be  much  more  effective  bait  for 
bass  and  crappie  than  the  worms  he  previously  had  used,  especially  during  hot  weather. 


were  solved.  Today  the  doctor  steps  from 
his  back  door  and,  with  a small  net,  dips 
a couple  of  dozen  minnows  from  a storage 
tank.  In  a minute’s  time  he  is  off  to  his 
fishing  lake.  After  a few  hours  of  pleasant 
sport,  he  returns  to  the  house  with  a string 
of  select  fish  caught  on  the  bait  grown  in 
his  own  minnow  pond. 

People  who  fish  with  live  bait  all  have 
experienced  the  doctor’s  original  difficulty. 
If  they  plan  to  go  fishing  in  the  afternoon, 
usually  they  set  out  early  in  the  morning  in 
quest  of  minnows.  Like  as  not  they  never 
find  any,  and  if  they  do  the  creek-reared 
minnows  die  all  too  soon  when  confined 
in  a bucket. 

The  bait  problem  in  Missouri— and  we  are 
only  one  of  many  states  with  an  ever  de- 
creasing supply  of  minnows  and  a growing 
army  of  anglers — lends  itself  readily  to  solu- 
tion. The  answer  is  that  found  by  Dr. 
Nifong — pond-reared  minnows.  There  is 
satisfaction  in  growing  minnows  for  your 
own  use  if  you  are  a fisherman,  and  real 
money  in  producing  them  for  sale  if  you  are 
enterprising. 

(Note:  Sale  of  minnows  taken  from  public 
waters  is  forbidden  by  law  in  Pennsylvania). 

Alert  fishing  clubs,  farmers,  and  sports- 
men throughout  the  state  (Missouri)  are 
going  into  the  minnow-rearing  business.  Not 
all  for  profit,  of  course,  but  all  with  a very 
definite  motive;  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Nifong. 
Some  have  found  it  a well-paying  sideline. 
A farmer  with  one  or  two  small  ponds  can 
very  well  produce  all  the  bait  needed  by 
the  fishermen  in  a nearby  town  of  several 
thousand  population. 

Fishing  clubs  find  it  economical  and  con- 
venient to  have  small  minnow-rearing  ponds. 
A farmer  building  a new  pond  can  have  a 
minnow  pool  scooped  out  below  the  dam  at 
a small  additional  cost.  Siphon  or  pipe  will 
keep  the  pool  full;  with  water  supply  as- 
sured, no  body  of  water  is  too  small  to 
produce  minnows. 

Production  of  minnows  is  simple  and  cheap. 


Dr.  Nifong  baits  with  a black-headed  minnow 
for  crappie. 


There  are  pitfalls,  however,  and  some 
“don’ts”  to  be  heeded.  Proper  care  of  the 
pond  and  wise  planning  may  spell  the 
difference  between  production  of  a thousand 
and  thirty  thousands,  or  between  small, 
worthless  fry  and  large,  usable  bait. 

The  first  step  is  selection  of  a pond  for 
the  purpose.  Dr.  Nifong  used  an  old  pond 
that  was  suitable,  but  whether  an  old  pond 
is  selected  or  a new  one  built,  it  is  important 
to  have  permanent  waters — deep  enough  to 
prevent  winter-kill  and  to  withstand  drought. 
The  pond  also  must  be  fenced  or  otherwise 
protected  from  wading  and  damage  by  live- 
stock. 

No  pond  should  be  used  for  minnows 
while  it  contains  other  fish,  because  these 
other  fish  will  grow  fat  while  depleting  your 
crop  of  bait  before  you  have  a chance  to  put 
it  on  the  hook.  If  fish  are  present,  they 
must  be  removed  by  draining  the  pond. 

Next  a selection  of  minnow  species  must 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 
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IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 


VY  HEN  he  went  fishing  in  a lake  near 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Charles  E.  Newton 
caught  no  fish — but  he  did  catch  Royal  C. 
McGuirt’s  wallet,  lost  in  1934,  which  he 
returned  to  the  surprised  owner.  The  owner 
ef  the  wallet  was  located  through  an  auto- 
mobile driver’s  license  inside  it. 


Bird  of  a Strike 

Back  from  a fishing  trip  with  a bird  of  a 
story  came  George  A.  Anderson,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I,  He  cast  a plug  across  a pickerel 
pond.  A large  brown  owl  swooped  out  of 
the  tree  behind  him,  snatched  the  plug  from 
the  water,  and  took  off.  The  owl  dropped 
the  plug  after  a short  flight. 


Canned  Fish 

While  fishing  for  tuna  off  Harpswell,  Me., 
J.  F.  Moynahan,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J„  pulled 
up  a gunny  sack  in  which  were  144  cans  of 
sardines. 


Kick  in  Pants 

Fisherman  Audley  C.  Hawkins,  of  Lincoln, 
111.,  was  so  disgusted  when  he  reeled  in  a 
pair  of  old  trousers  that  he  gave  the  pants 
a scornful  kick.  In  return  he  got  a stab  in 
the  leg.  A ten-inch  catfish  was  inside  the 
pants. 


Amphibious  Cow 

Wide-eyed  fishermen  scrambled  ashore  at 
Swan  Lake,  near  South  Haven,  Mich.,  at 
dusk  one  evening  to  report  sighting  of  a 
“horned  sea  monster  with  a long  tail.”  It 
proved  to  be  a black  cow  which  had  leisurely 
swam  half  a mile  into  the  lake,  returned  to 
shore,  and  wandered  back  home  to  the  farm 
of  Carl  Ferris. 


THOSE  “SNAGGY”  SPOTS 

The  very  spots  where  the  hook  is  likely 
to  become  snagged  are  the  best  hiding 
places  for  fish.  Here  the  worm  angler  may 
test  his  skill,  his  patience — and  his  tackle. 
And  the  wet  fly  angler  can  risk  hang-ups. 
Even  the  dry  fly  purist  is  in  for  trouble, 
from  obstructions  that  protrude  above  the 
surface.  But  such  spots  really  are  worth 
exploring. 


This  19-inch  small  mouth  bass  was  caught  on 
a plug  in  the  river  below  Holtwood  Dam  by 
Ernest  S.  Glattfelter,  of  York,  Pa. 


Among  the  Sportsmens  Clubs 


Members  of  the  Clinton  County  sportsmen’s  group  gather  around  a pool  at  Lock  Haven 
to  see  a fly-casting  exhibition  by  Art  Nuss  during  their  annual  outing. 


At  his  summer  cabin,  Fred  Sammel,  presij 
dent  of  the  Bedford  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
entertained  members  of  the  group  at  a 
monthly  meeting.  One  of  the  speakers  at 
the  gathering  was  Joseph  Critchfield,  of 
Confluence,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  Another 
meeting  of  the  club  was  planned  at  the  farm 
of  Ross  Brown,  with  a discussion  of  trapping 
foxes  and  other  vermin. 


The  Crow  Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of 
Wilkinsburg,  conducts  a regular  weekly  pro- 
gram for  its  members,  including  rifle  matches 
and  practice,  pistol  shooting,  a weekly  meet- 
ing, and  activities  of  a junior  organization. 
A feature  in  September  was  a night  trap 
shoot.  Another  popular  event  was  the  sanc- 
tioned field  trial  for  beagles.  Ed  Asbury  is 
president  of  the  club. 


Speaking  at  a meeting  of  the  Patton 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  C.  A.  French,  com- 
missioner of  fisheries  of  Pennsylvania,  as- 
sured the  members  of  a stream  improvement 
program  and  additional  stocking  of  trout  in 
Chest  Creek.  Earlier  the  commissioner  had 
made  a tour  of  the  stream.  A survey  of  the 
water  now  is  being  made.  Chest  Creek  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in 
Northern  Cambria  County. 


Sept.  8 was  the  date  of  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  Derry  Township  Sportsmen  at  the 
Latrobe  Sportsmen’s  Farm.  Julius  Vida  and 
Joseph  Roman  headed  committees  planning 
the  program.  A unique  feature  was  a swap- 
fest,  in  which  sportsmen  having  equipment 
to  trade  or  sell  took  part.  This  group  also 
sponsored  a booth  at  the  Derry  Township 
fair  to  distribute  literature  pertaining  to  the 
safe  handling  of  firearms  and  to  promote  co- 
operation and  understanding  among  farmers 
and  sportsmen. 


Formal  opening  of  a beautiful  new  stone 
clubhouse  featured  the  Labor  Day  gathering 


of  the  Bald  Eagle  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
The  house  is  located  on  the  association’s 
five-acre  plot  of  ground  along  the  highway 
about  one  mile  above  the  Triangle  at  Bald 
Eagle.  Walter  Balliet  is  president  of  the 
association. 


More  than  500  persons  attended  the  State- 
Centre  Game,  Fish,  and  Forestry  Associa- 
tion’s first  post-war  picnic  at  Black  Mo- 
shannon  State  Park,  near  Philipsburg.  High- 
lights of  the  event  were  a dog  show,  skeet. 
trap,  and  chicken  shoot.  Blake  Kroh,  of  Cur- 
wensville,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  the 
best  dog  in  the  show. 


The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  have  taken  title  to  a farm  along 
Loyalsock  Creek  and  will  equip  the  place  as 
a recreation  center  at  a cost  of  about  $20,000- 
The  membership  of  this  group  has  passed 
the  4,000  mark.  J.  Warren  Preston  is  the 
president. 


The  Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Association 
has  filed  application  in  the  courts  of  Franklin 
County  for  a charter  as  a non-profit  organi- 
zation. The  association,  which  maintains  an 
office  in  Greencastle,  lists  assets  of  $3,000  in 
personal  property.  Among  the  purposes  of 
the  association,  as  outlined  in  the  charter, 
are:  Furthering  the  interest  of  the  members 
in  the  various  hunting,  fishing,  and  other 
sports  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  of  prevailing  conditions. 


Sportsmen  of  Bucks  County  have  begun  a 
campaign  for  restoration  of  the  Delaware 
and  Lehigh  Canal  from  Easton  to  Bristol, 
v/here  it  empties  into  the  Delaware  River. 
It  is  intended  as  a fishing  area  for  bass, 
pickerel,  and  panfish.  The  canal  section 
covered  in  the  plan  is  80  miles  in  length  and 
is  public  land.  Travel  along  the  waterway 
is  easy,  and  there  are  basins  along  it  which 
would  make  good  fishing  ponds. 
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Along  Pennsylvania  Streams 


Pete  Melvin,  of  New  Kensington,  landed  a 
10-pound  muskie  near  East  Hickory,  along 
the  Allegheny  River.  The  fish  measured 
about  36  inches  and  is  one  of  the  finest  caught 
this  season. 


At  the  age  of  96,  William  Swayne,  of  Ken- 
nett  Square,  still  has  an  active  interest  in 
angling.  He  has  been  fishing  the  last  80 
years,  and  his  favorite  pastime  is  advising 
the  younger  fellows  in  the  craft. 


J.  B.  Miller,  of  Conneautville,  landed  a 
walleyed  pike  tipping  the  scales  at  10  pounds', 
12  ounces  at  Pymatuning. 


Norman  Davidson  and  John  Romig  have 
just  completed  farm  fish  ponds  on  their  prop- 
erties in  Kennett  Township,  Chester  County. 
They  plan  to  stock  the  ponds  with  bass. 


A young  fellow  who  doesn’t  let  trouble  get 
him  down  is  Bobbie  Scherer,  of  Jersey  Shore. 
Fishing  from  a boat  in  Pine  Creek,  he  hooked 
a huge  bass  which  put  up  such  a stiff  fight 
that  Bobbie’s  rod  was  broken  in  three  places. 
But  the  lad  landed  the  fish,  which  was  21 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  4 pounds,  8 
ounces. 


Though  she  is  only  eight  years  old,  Donna 
Mae  Austin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Austin,  of  Summit  Township,  landed  a 
7-pound  walleyed  pike  at  Pymatuning. 


Skill  in  fishing  that  he  has  acquired  in  the 
waters  of  Pennsylvania  enabled  Dr.  C.  A. 
Sheakley,  of  Linesville,  to  land  the  largest 
muskie  caught  this  season  from  Rice  Lake, 
in  Canada.  The  fish  weighed  30  pounds.  It 
was  46  inches  long  and  20  inches  in  girth. 


Ed  Speedy,  of  Hazelhurst,  caught  a musk- 
ellunge  that  measured  28V4  inches  in  length 
in  Oswayo  Creek  at  Myrtle. 


A muskie  32  inches  in  length  was  taken 
from  the  Allegheny  River  above  Eldred  by 
“Crabby”  Carey. 


Robert  Nearhoof,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  and  his 
son  display  a small  mouth  bass  weighing  6 
pounds,  14  ounces  which  the  father  caught  in 
Pymatuning  Lake,  on  a live  minnow.  The  fish 
was  22! 2 inches  long  and  1534  inches  in  girth. 


A number  of  casters  from  Pennsylvania 
won  places,  although  not  top  honors,  in  the 
Maryland-District  of  Columbia  tournament 
at  Hagerstown.  Those  from  the  Keystone 
State  who  competed  included  a team  from 
Charleroi;  Hal  Brietenbach,  of  Pittsburgh; 
Sam  Crawford,  of  Charleroi;  Floyd  Minor,  of 
Philadelphia;  G.  Boone,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
William  Pocky,  of  Charleroi. 


The  measurement  of  sewage  flow  and  the 
checking  of  chemical  data  on  Allegheny 
County  streams  is  about  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, John  F.  Laboon,  chairman  of  the 
county  sanitation  authority,  announced.  The 
preliminary  work,  including  the  taking  of 
water  samples,  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  November.  Industrial  wastes 
also  are  to  be  checked.  Thus  far  35  munici- 
palities have  signed  agreements  with  the 
sanitary  authority  for  the  preparation  of  pre- 
liminary plans  and  surveys  of  their  sewage 
problems.  These  include  Pittsburgh  and 
Clairton. 


New  treatment  plants  for  sewage  were 
described  at  a meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sewage  Works  Association,  in  State  College. 
Lectures  were  given  by  a number  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  the  nation  on  the  pro- 
gram for  prevention  of  stream  pollution  and 
the  operation  of  existing  and  modern  dis- 
posal plants. 


The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  acquired  the 
canal,  properties,  and  holdings  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company  along  the  90-mile 
waterway,  as  a new  forward  step  in  the 
clean-up  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Engineers  are  planning  construction  of  a 
huge  desilting  basin  at  Auburn,  in  the  head- 
waters of  the  stream.  The  overall  reclama- 
tion project  will  take  seven  or  eight  years  to 
complete  and  will  cost  about  $5,000,000.  Both 
the  state  and  federal  governments  are  at 
work. 

The  property  acquired  by  the  state — given 
to  the  commonwealth  without  charge  by  the 
Reading  Company,  holder  of  virtually  all 
stock  of  the  defunct  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company — extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Schuylkill  at  Port  Clinton  through 
Schuylkill,  Berks,  Chester,  Montgomery,  and 
Philadelphia  Counties  to  the  Spring  Garden 
Bridge.  It  includes  dams,  locks,  houses, 
canals,  pools,  reservoirs,  bridges,  gates, 
wharves,  landings,  and  toll  houses.  Sections 
of  the  canal  still  are  in  use  to  supply  water 
and  power  to  industries  along  the  stream. 


BUGGING  IN  THE  WIND 

Bass  bugs  and  other  light  floating  lures 
are  not  so  effective  for  bass  angling  when 
wind  disturbs  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  are  two  reasons:  It  is  difficult  to 

manipulate  the  lure  properly  on  rough  water; 
and  wind  blows  away  the  natural  insects  on 
which  bass  feed  and  which  are  the  reason 
for  using  surface  lures. 
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EX-FSSHERMAN 

Said  Fisherman  Ruff, 

“I  guess  I’m  just  tough, 

With  cold  days  I’m  right  in  cahoots; 
I’m  sturdy  as  leather 
In  any  old  weather 
And  never  wear  raincoat  or  boots.’ 

A few  weeks  ago 
(His  resistance  was  low) 

He  was  caught  in  a cold,  sleety  rain. 
On  a drear  mountain  side, 

Of  pneumonia  he  died; 

He’ll  never  go  angling  again! 

Carsten  Ahrens 


FLOATING  A DRY  FLY 

One  way  to  keep  a dry  fly  floating  on 
fast  water  is  to  swing  the  rod  slowly  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  fly  is  being  carried 
by  the  current.  This  keeps  the  line  slack 
longer. 


THIS  LAND  WE  LOVE 

This  land  we  love  is  fair  to  see, 

As  Eden  was  of  old, 

With  rocks  and  rills  and  wooded  hills, 
And  harvest  fields  of  gold. 

This  land  we  love  is  common  soil, 

Deep  soil  so  roots  may  hold, 

And  trees  may  lift  their  branches  high 
to  bear 

The  summer’s  heat,  the  winter’s  cold. 

This  land  we  love  has  wealth  untold 
In  factories,  mines,  and  mills, 

In  farmlands  and  in  flocks  that  feed 
Upon  a thousand  hills. 

This  land  we  love  with  plenty  teems. 
Here  wild  things  find  a home. 

There’s  fish  in  all  the  lakes  and  streams. 
A place  for  birds  to  nest  and  roam. 

This  land  we  love  our  fathers  loved. 
They  toiled  to  make  it  fair 
And  left  to  us  as  heritage 
This  place  of  beauty  rare. 

This  land  we  love  we  hold  in  trust, 
Ours  to  protect,  improve; 

That  those  who  walk  these  hills  in 
coming  years 
May  have  a land  to  love. 

— Norma  Gilmer  McCormick. 
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The  Moon-Rake  of  the  Susquehanna 


By  JOHN.  S.  OGDEN 

The  savages  who  occupied  the  soil  of 
America  were  no  tyros  in  the  art  of  catching 
fish.  They  were  skilled  in  all  that  pertained 
to  it. 

In  their  fishing  they  used  traps,  gill  and 
scoop  nets,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  gigs, 
and  hand,  pole,  and  set  lines.  They  even 
knew  how  to  stupify  fish  by  using  intoxicat- 
ing substances.  Besides,  they  built  pens  and 
preserves  in  which  fish  could  be  kept  alive 
until  wanted. 

Whenever  the  streams  were  shallow,  a 
favored  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  use 
of  a drive-way. 

Along  the  Susquehanna,  as  soon  as  the 
shad  appeared  on  their  annual  journey  to 
the  spawning  beds,  the  Indians  went  to  work. 

Large  stones  were  placed  close  together 
in  the  water,  so  as  to  make  a huge  V-shaped 
pen,  much  after  the  pattern  of  the  brush- 
built  driveways  used  by  them  for  capturing 
land  animals. 

Then  every  Indian  in  the  village — men, 
women,  and  children — fell  in  line  across  the 
river  and  moved  slowly  toward  the  open 
end  of  the  driveway,  yelling  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  and  beating  the  water  vigorously 
with  brush. 

Affrighted,  thousands  of  fish  fled  straight 
into  the  pen  built  for  them,  and  when  they 
were  well  within  their  escape  was  barred 
by  a huge  net  stretched  across  the  entrance. 
Thus  the  fish  were  imprisoned  to  await 
slaughter  at  leisure  by  their  captors. 

The  vast  abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers  of 
Pennsylvania  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  early  white  settlers,  prepared  even  as 
they  were  beforehand  by  tales  of  the  multi- 
tude of  animal  life  in  the  new  country. 

The  fame  of  the  fish,  especially  that  of 
the  shad  of  the  Susquehanna,  even  reached 
the  hardy  and  thrifty  settlers  of  Connecticut, 


and  many  of  them  left  their  homes  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  came  to  settle  in 
the  picturesque  Susquehanna  River  Valley. 

The  colonists  who  came  to  America  in 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
found  the  shad  in  such  abundance  that  they 
thought  the  runs  were  inexhaustible.  With 
great  nets,  some  nearly  the  width  of  the 
river;  moon-rakes  and  dip-bows,  rod  and 
line  they  caught  more  shad  migrating  up 
the  river  than  they  needed  for  food.  They 
sold  them  for  as  little  as  a dollar  a wagon- 
load to  fertilize  fields. 

The  natives  believed  that  during  a thunder 
storm  the  shad  lay  in  deep  pools,  and  after 
the  storm  abated  and  the  river  began  to 
rise  and  become  muddy  the  shad  moved 
upstream. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  fishermen  who 
lived  in  a radius  of  20  miles  and  who  came 
by  horse  and  wagon,  and  some  by  horseback, 
to  gather  with  their  moon-rakes,  dip-bows, 
seines,  and  rods  and  lines. 

The  moon-rake  was  used  for  dipping  shad 
or  any  other  species  of  fish  that  might  be- 
come entangled  in  its  meshes.  It  was  a net, 
with  a six-foot  bow,  four-inch  mesh,  and 
twelve-foot  handle  made  of  ash,  hickory,  or 
sassafras. 

It  was  lowered  into  the  river  to  a depth 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  when  a slight  jar 
was  felt  the  fisherman  knew  he  had  a haul 
and  quickly  dragged  the  net  to  the  shore  or 
to  a boat,  where  the  fish  were  quickly  re- 
moved. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  native  fishermen 
that  one  who  operated  a moon-rake  from  a 
slippery  rock  on  the  river  had  to  be  as 
swift  as  an  eagle,  as  strong  as  a mountain 
ash,  and  absolutely  tireless,  or  he  lost  his  life 
in  the  attempt. 

The  best  dipping  on  the  Susquehanna  was 
found  from  Safe  Harbor  to  Peach  Bottom. 
When  the  river  was  high  and  muddy  hun- 


dreds of  men  could  be  seen  dipping — but 
seldom,  if  ever,  a woman,  as  the  work  and 
the  river  were  considered  too  dangerous. 

While  the  great  shad  industry  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries  was 
being  destroyed  by  dams,  fish-baskets,  traps, 
and  other  methods,  the  mountain  and  other 
streams  were  being  as  wantonly  depleted  of 
other  food  fishes  just  as  rapidly. 

Wherever  there  was  a body  of  water  that 
contained  trout,  pickerel,  catfish,  or  in  fact 
any  member  of  the  finny  tribe  worth  having, 
there  were  to  be  found  people  using  the 
most  detestable  methods  for  their  capture. 
Every  mountain  stream  contained  number- 
less fish  baskets;  set  lines  were  zig-zagged 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  under  the  over- 
hanging bushes. 

Dams  erected  across  the  river  stopped  the 
spawning  runs  of  the  shad,  which  failed  to 
ascend  in  any  large  numbers  the  fish  ladders 
installed  for  them. 

Thus  the  Susquehanna,  for  all  but  a small 
section  of  its  length,  has  become  barren  of 
the  fish  on  which  the  Indians  feasted,  the 
white  man  preyed,  and  the  moon-rake  be- 
came famous. 


Anglers  Forum 


“In  the  June  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
you  state  that  the  large  trout  that  died  at 
Bellefonte  may  be  the  largest  brown  trout  in 
the  world.  I myself  saw  at  a mounting  place 
in  Perth,  Scotland,  three  trout  in  one  day, 
all  over  29  pounds,  taken  from  Loch  Awe. 

“I  also  saw  a trout  taken  from  the  Beuly 
River  of  42  pounds,  and  one  was  taken  in 
Lake  Constance  a few  years  ago  that  weighed 
52  pounds.  This  is  the  largest  I know  of. 
Brown  trout  of  29  pounds  are  common  in 
Europe  and  are  taken  every  year.” — Edward 
R.  Hewitt,  Parksville,  N.  Y. 

EdwaYd  R.  Hewitt  is  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  authorities  on  fish  and  fish- 
ing. Pennsylvania  Angler  welcomes  his 
authentic  report  on  big  brown  trout. 


FISHING  HINTS 


Small  crabs,  from  which  the  hard  back 
shells  have  been  removed,  are  excellent  bait 
for  rock  bass  and  other  panfish.  All  that 
remains  of  the  crab  is  the  lower  abdomen 
and  tail. 


A fly  and  spinner  should  be  fished  deep 
in  fast  water.  Fish  stay  down  in  a heavy 
riffle  because  the  force  of  the  current  is  less 
severe  near  the  bottom. 


Bass,  especially  the  small-mouth  variety, 
often  move  into  the  rifflles  and  rapids  to 
feed. 


Don’t  throw  away  the  old  willow  fishing 
creel  when  you  get  a new  one.  Fill  it  with 
moss  and  keep  worms  in  it. 


Four  large  set  nets  confiscated  by  Wardens  Robert  Greener  and  Horace  Pyle  on  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Photo  by  Warden  Greener. 
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turned  down,  tapered  eye,  very  light  wire. 
No.  14  is  the  best  all-around  size,  as  the 
mouth  of  a whitefish  is  small.  The  hackle 
ia  the  special  multi-colored  variant  now  on 
the  market.  The  hackl.es  should  be  of  AA 
dry  fly  quality.  There  is  enough  variation 
of  color  in  the  hackles  so  that  two  out  of 
every  dozen  tied  will  work  on  nearly  any 
given  day. 

Tying  an  effective  fly  is  simple.  Tie  the 
stripped  butt  of  the  hackle  one-quarter  of  the 
distance  back  of  the  eye  of  the  hook.  Wind 
the  waxed  thread  half  way  to  the  barb 
and  let  it  hang,  tight.  Wind  the  hackle  over 
the  tied  butt  until  there  is  merely  enough 
hackle  left  for  a tail.  Now  lay  the  hackle 
end  in  the  position  you  wish  for  the  tail 
and  tie  off.  A tiny  drop  of  shellac  on  the 
tie-off,  and  that’s  all.  Botchy?  The  trout 
and  whitefish  like  it — so  what? 

Now  how  about  that  rainbow,  too  far  out 
for  your  curve-cast?  Here  is  where  the 
torpedo-head  line  comes  in,  you  can  try  the 
line-shoot  for  distance.  Direct  the  fly  sev- 
eral feet  ahead  of  the  rising  trout  and  as 
the  line  straightens  a foot  or  so  over  the 
water,  give  the  line  a sharp  left-hand  jerk. 
The  fly  will  stop  in  flight  and  flutter  daintily 
to  the  surface.  Often  the  rainbow  will  meet 
it  with  a vicious  counter-attack.  I’ve  had 
considerable  success  fishing  trout  this  way. 

Perhaps  you  will  get  sick  of  the  monotony 
of  washing  slimy  flies,  drying  ’em,  redunking, 
drying  again,  putting  mud  on  the  tippet  so 
it  will  sink  instantly,  drying  and  redressing 
the  line.  If  such  is  the  case,  while  every- 
thing is  sinking  anyway,  make  a long 
quartering  up-stream  cast  with  plenty  of 
shoot.  Give  it  slack  and  allow  it  to  sink, 
drift,  or  bounce  along  with  the  current. 
Watch  the  exposed  line.  Any  unnatural 
slowing  of  the  drift  is  usually  a fish.  In- 
voluntary instinct  guides  you — you’ve  lost  a 
fly,  felt  a good,  fish  as  he  left,  snagged  bot- 
tom, or  you  are  tied  into  one  that  has  plenty 
of  rope  to  practice  on.  It’s  an  interlude  for 
the  moment  and  will  produce  fish. 

Now  I’ll  break  down  and  confess:  I have 
one  most  unsportsmanlike  tendency.  It  irks 
and  makes  me  despise  myself,  and  yet  I 
can’t  help  it.  It  is  the  unconquerable  habit 
of  wanting  to  eat  the  fish  that  provides  me 
with  a spectacular  and  thrilling  scrap.  The 
one  fish  that  above  all  others  deserves  his 
freedom — I kill  and  eat.  Are  you  crippled 
above  the  ears  that  way  too? 

“Oh,  why,  of  all  the  ‘true-to-form’  trout 
released,  do  I have  to  get  cannibalistic 
droolings  over  a brave  and  worthy  antagon- 
ist and  then  . . . pick  his  bones!” 

Dry  Fly  On  Lake 

A great  deal  of  patience  is  required  to  be 
consistantly  successful  in  getting  trout  to 
hit  a dry  fly  while  lake  fishing.  It  can  and 
is  being  done  by  some  fishermen  almost 
exclusively. 

This  section  of  the  article  is  not  for  the 
hungry,  over-anxious  fisherman.  It  is  for 
the  sportsman  who  enjoys  the  enthusiastic 
wallop  of  an  outsmarted  trout,  the  person 
who  will  work  to  catch  his  fish  the  tough 
way,  who  takes  his  water  clear  and  not  too 
ruffled,  who  works  on  fish  that  he  can  make 
ignore  or  forget  that  he  is  there  in  plain 
sight. 

Because  the  last  four  seasons  have  been 
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A fine  fish,  displayed  by  the  author,  that 
took  a fly  off  the  surface  of  a lake. 

spent  mostly  in  Wyoming,  the  lakes  in  mind 
are  there.  Any  Forest  Service  map  of  the 
area  will  reveal  hundreds  of  fishable  lakes. 
A few  can  'be  driven  to  with  a car,  and 
there  are  camping  or  trailer  facilities.  The 
dry  fly  fishing  is  good  in  these  lakes  from 
early  spring,  when  the  ice  first  goes  out, 
until  mid-July.  After  that  date  the  larger 
streams  afford  better  entertainment  for  fly 
fishermen. 

Seldom  does  a day  go  by  without  witness- 
ing rising  trout  on  these  lakes.  The  easiest 
method  to  get  around  is,  of  course,  with  a 
boat.  A boat  must  be  handled  carefully  or 
the  trout  are  put  down  or  driven  out  of 
range  of  the  fly-caster. 

Whistle  and  sing  all  you  please,  but  don’t 
keep  time  with  your  feet.  In  other  words, 
anything  that  creates  vibrations  in  the  water 
is  to  be  avoided.  Splashing  oars,  noisy  ap- 
proach, crying  oarlocks,  upset  tackle  boxes 
are  all  examples  of  what  not  to  do. 

To  repeat  somewhat;  the  rod  should  be 
fitted  with  a floating  line  that  brings  out 
the  action  with  the  least  amount  of  effort. 
Tidal-wave  equipment  rarely  works.  The 
leader  of  9 feet  or  more  should  be  tapered 
to  4x  or  5x,  although  a 3x  can  be  used 
if  there  is  a pronounced  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face or  you  are  going  to  skip  large  flies. 
More  later  on  this.  Flies  vary  from  No.  10 
palmer  to  No.  16  spiders,  tied  with  the  best 
of  dry-fly  hackles.  The  multi-colored  variant 
are  good  all-around  hackles  and  have  been 
very  successful  both  east  and  west. 

The  barometer  is  rising!  All  set?  Let’s 
go!  It  is  11:30  a.  m.  on  a bright  clear  day. 
The  water  has  nary  a ripple.  The  sun  is 
slightly  east  of  south  and  quite  high.  By 
wetting  a finger  and  holding  it  in  the  air, 
we  find  it  faintly  cooler  on  the  west.  We 
will  take  advantage  of  that.  The  insects 
will  be  riding  with  their  noses  pointing  to- 
wards the  west.  We  choose  the  south  shore. 
What  shadows  there  are  will  be  there,  and 
our  shadows  will  be  away  from  the  fish. 
We  stay  out  a hundred  feet  from  shore, 
watching  and  listening  for  the  burst  of  a 
feeding  rainbow  or  the  not-so-playful  native 
cutthroat. 

There  are  several  scattered  hits — Boy! — 
there’s  one  we  want — about  20  feet  from 
shore,  right  out  in  the  open.  What  is  he 
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picking  on?  A smallish,  dark  gray-winged 
slender-bodied  insect?  A No.  14  dark  multi- 
colored variant,  tied  on  a very  thin- wire, 
long  shank  hook,  should  be  close  enough. 

We  dunk  the  fly  in  our  “make-um-float” 
dope  and  put  “sinkum”  on  the  tippet.  Then 
carefully  we  get  the  trout  in  line  with  the 
sun  and  ease  gently  within  casting  range — 
maybe  30  or  40  feet.  The  patrolling  and 
watchful  trout  grabs  a titbit  closer  to  shore 
— now  is  our  chance  to  get  the  line  out. 
We  lay  the  fly  on  the  spot  where  he  first 
rose,  with  the  leader  and  line  away  from 
the  sun  but  so  the  fly  is  facing  west. 

The  dimple  from  the  cast  fly  disappears. 
The  fly  is  riding  lightly,  and  the  tippet  is 
under  water.  “Wonder  if  the  size  and  color 
are  O.K. — I’d  bite  it  if  I was  a fish  . . . 
WHAM  . . . missed  him!  Sure  gotta  keep  my 
mind  on  my  business!  Anyway  he  hit,  so 
the  fly  is  about  right.” 

Listen!  What  do  I hear  in  that  clump  of 
aspen?  A rustling  like  a minute  whirlwind, 
yet  the  leaves  aren’t  wiggling.  It’s  a swirling 
cluster  of  big  light-gray  millers!  They’re 
headed  toward  the  waters  edge!  We  fran- 
tically break  off  the  5x  and  4x  strands  and 
tie  a large  light-colored  No.  10  palmer  to 
the  3x. 

No  time  for  finesse  now!  The  water  is  alive 
with  high-jumping  rainbows,  grabbing  and 
smacking  at  those  milling  bugs.  A quick 
cast — jerk  the  line  with  left  hand  as  the 
fly  is  three  feet  over  the  water — the  big  fly 
twirls.  A trout  tries  to  meet  it  in  air  and 
misses.  As  the  fly  hits  the  water  we  skip  it 
fast  toward  the  boat.  The  water  blossoms 
and  we  are  hooked  to  one — he’s  mad  too — 
coming  out  three  feet  to  a jump.  The  reel 
squawls.  He  nearly  had  us  on  that  rush. 
The  line  slipped  out  of  our  clutches,  but  the 
heavier  leader  luckily  held.  Five — six — 

seven  jumps  . . . what  a fish!  He’s  tiring, 
and  so  are  we.  As  he  swims  near  the  boat 
with  lessened  strength  a net  is  quickly 
dipped  over  his  head. 

No  wonder  he  fought.  He  is  only  16  or 
18  inches  long  but  as  broad  as  your  hand 
and  thick  from  plenty  of  food.  Easing  the 
hook  out,  we  back  the  net  from  him  and 
are  greeted  by  a splash  of  water  from  his 
vanishing  tail.  We  look  at  our  watch.  It’s 
12:30 — dinner  time  and  we’re  hungry. 

Self-satisfied,  righteous  and  cocky  . . . 
here  comes  another  neck  . . . headed  for 
home  and  steaks. 


Robert  Greener,  Jr.,  tries  his  luck  at  trout 
fishing  in  Lancaster  County. 
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INTERLUDE 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

mist  had  not  yet  lifted,  and  the  country  was 
soggy,  gray,  and  dripping. 

Fred  slid  behind  the  wheel,  gunned  the 
motor,  and  we  went  skidding  and  sliding 
down  the  road.  We  dipped  over  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  and  began  the  descent  to  the  valley 
floor.  New  Baltimore  lay  contentedly,  ob- 
livious to  our  coming  in  a silky  cloud  of 
early  morning  mist.  We  clattered  across  the 
bridge,  sped  through  the  sleeping  village, 
and  into  the  gorge. 

The  first  soft  lights  of  a sleeping  morning 
were  peeking  over  Butternut . Ridge  as  we 
reached  Jack’s  starting  place,  by  a small 
tributary.  I handed  him  his  rod  and  creel, 
called  “Good  luck,”  and  we  were  off  again. 
The  road  unwound  quickly  before  us,  and 
finally  we  reached  the  uppermost  point 
where  the  stream  leaves  the  roadside. 

Stepping  from  the  car,  I stopped  and 
watched  Fred  as  he  turned  the  car  and  sped 
down  the  road  again,  in  search  of  a likely 
looking  stretch  of  water.  A soft,  warm  breeze 
touched  my  cheek  as  I assembled  my  trout 
rod  and  fitted  the  line  through  the  guides. 
Tying  a tiny  black  fly  to  the  leader,  I made 
my  way  to  the  stream. 

In  this  cold,  rushing  hill  stream  the  trout 
are  not  often  found  in  the  frequent  rapids 
and  runs,  but  in  the  placid  pools  and  shaded 
backwaters  where  the  tumbling  current 
empties  its  violence  into  calm,  rocky,  gravel- 
bedded  shallows.  Here,  in  the  serene  pools 
and  gentle  swirling  eddies,  the  old-time 
native  brook  trout  lie  in  among  the  rocks 
and  fallen  trees,  waiting  for  the  current  to 
bring  them  their  food.  No  pampered,  hatch- 
ery-reared darlings  these,  but  honest-to- 
gosh  native,  stream-bred  mountain  trout; 
fighters  of  the  highest  order. 

Reaching  the  stream,  I sloshed  my  way 
to  a narrow  riffle  leading  into  a deep  cut 
shaded  by  overhanging  laurel  on  one  side 
and  sliding  by  a sheer  rock  wall  on  the 
other.  I worked  out  twenty  feet  of  line  and 
cast.  The  fly  dimpled  the  surface  lightly, 
as  the  current  caught  it  and  carried  it  into 
the  backwater. 

Suddenly  a band  of  brilliant  dynamite 
streaked  across  the  pool,  connected  with  the 
fly,  and  turned  back.  I lifted  the  rod  tip 
sharply,  and  the  line  went  tight.  My  rod 
tip  dipped  so  suddenly  it  slapped  the  water, 
and  a ruby-studded  little  warrior  cut  the  air 
in  a beautiful  leap,  a spotted  streak  in  the 
soft  morning  sunlight!  My  rod  curved  nicely, 
as  the  line  began  slicing  circles  in  the  water. 
Swoosh!  Line  slipped  through  the  guides 
as  he  headed  for  the  bottom  in  a powerful 
rush,  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side. 

I lifted  the  rod  tip,  and  he  came  to  the  sur- 
face again,  exploding  from  the  white  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  Another  rush  for 
the  bottom,  and  I had  him  coming  in, 
squirming  and  sliding  edgewise  with  the 
current,  white  belly  showing.  A scoop  of 
the  net,  and  he  was  mine.  Tenderly  I lifted 
him  out,  ice  cold  and  quivering.  What  a 
beauty!  No  picture  trout  this,  but  a shim- 
mering spotted  beauty  tingling  with  life 
bred  in  the  clear  mountain  stream.  A good 
13  inches,  I judged. 

Laying  my  rod  aside,  I lined  the  bottom 
of  my  creel  with  wet  fern,  dispatched  the 
trout  with  a smack  of  my  knife  handle,  and 
laid  him  in  the  fern  -bed. 
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Retracing  my  steps,  I began  to  work  down- 
stream, casting  the  rapids  and  pools.  Finally 
I came  to  a long,  medium  deep  run.  Keeping 
out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  I worked 
my  way  toward  it,  casting  a long  line  that 
would  sweep  the  fly  from  across,  back  and 
down  the  current,  thus  covering  every  pos- 
sible underwater  cavern  and  boulder.  I held 
the  fly  there  just  beneath  the  surface,  watch- 
ing the  minnows  dart  out  at  it,  then  turn 
away.  Then,  as  I lifed  my  eyes  to  watch  a 
hiccuping  Killdeer  feeding  on  the  bank  be- 
low, a brown  shadow  detached  itself  from 
the  bottom,  smashed  my  fly,  and  skyrocked 
from  the  stream.  There  was  an  explosion  of 
spray  and  water,  and  my  rod  tip  snapped 
erect  and  the  line  trailed  limply  in  the  water. 
The  light  leader  had  parted  neatly  just  above 
the  fly. 

Stepping  back  from  the  stream,  I seated 
myself  on  a large  rock  to  take  inventory  of 
my  fly  box.  Tumbling  through  the  assort- 
ment of  Silver  Doctors  and  Coachmen,  I 
picked  out  a tiny  gray  hackle  and  tied  it  to 
the  leader.  Picking  my  way  carefully  over 
the  rocks  and  logs,  I had  walked  almost 


twenty  yards  downstream  before  I came  to  a 
likely  looking  rapids,  but  it  proved  unpro- 
ductive. 

Just  below  there  lay  a placid  pool,  gravelly 
and  narrow  on  one  side  but  apparently  deep 
at  the  far  end  where  it  emptied  into  a wide 
bar.  I made  several  casts  before  I spotted 
a submerged  log  and  laid  a long  cast  just 
above  it.  The  little  fly  hung  on  the  surface 
a moment  before  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
current  and  started  sinking  slowly  toward 
the  log.  In  an  instant  a fish  shot  up  from 
an  angle  and  snapped  up  the  fly.  He  took  it 
clean  and  curved  down,  a flash  of  silver 
beneath  the  crystal  clear  surface. 

I set  the  hook  with  a light  flick  of  the 
wrist,  snubbing  him  short.  He  darted 
swiftly  across  the  pool,  plunged  deep,  then 
came  to  the  surface  and  broke  water  in  two 
quick  jumps.  He  fought  doggedly  and  deep, 
the  rod  dipping  and  throbbing.  Finally  I 
felt  him  weakening  and  led  him  into  the  net. 
A brown  this  time,  silvery  and  richly  dotted. 
He  came  to  10  inches  on  my  ruler,  and  I 
slid  him  into  the  creel. 

Working  carefully  downstream,  I netted 
two  more  brookies,  both  9 inchers,  and  an  11 
inch  brownie.  In  one  especially  pretty  pool 
a 6-inch  junior  square  tail  grabbed  my  fly 
and  bounced  all  over  before  I could  slide 
him,  wiggling  and  squirming  into  my  net, 
then  back  into  the  water. 

Coming  to  a run  of  fast  rapids,  I steadied 
myself  on  a rock  and  began  to  cast.  I let 
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the  fast  water  catch  the  fly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rapids  and,  working  out  line,  let  the 
fly  swim  over  the  white  water.  A mottled 
hulk  leaped  from  the  crashing  water,  snapped 
up  the  fly,  and  tore  quickly  down-stream. 
The  line  tightened  too  quickly  for  me  to 
prevent  the  strain,  and  the  fly  tore  loose 
before  I could  strip  off  line.  I was  tremb- 
ling with  excitement.  That  fish  would  go 
over  18  inches.  Sitting  down  on  a moss 
covered  log,  I lit  up  a cigarette  and  took  a 
well  deserved  break. 

Further  downstream  I came  to  the  remains 
of  my  old  dam.  Since  I had  last  seen  this 
place  the  spring  floods  had  filled  in  the 
bottom  with  gravel  so  that  most  of  it  was 
only  knee  deep.  The  flow  entered  from  the 
upper  corner  and  swung  directly  from  the 
far  bank,  which  was  heavily  tangled  with 
laurel  and  brush.  The  water  was  relatively 
quiet  here,  and  the  shaded  pool  reflected 
the  towering  foliage. 

Skirting  the  dam,  I approached  from  be- 
low, keeping  a respectful  distance  to  avoid 
disturbing  any  possible  occupants.  Having 
plenty  of  room  for  a backcast,  I knelt  to 
keep  out  of  sight  and  worked  out  a long 
cast.  The  fly  dimpled  the  water  softly  and 
had  scarcely  begun  to  sink  when  there  was 
a sudden  swirl  and  the  gleaming  undersides 
of  a fighting  trout.  I snubbed  him  quickly, 
and  the  whole  pool  exploded  as  a beautiful 
squaretail  came  boiling  out! 

He  made  a quick  swirl  to  the  right,  then 
turned  toward  me  under  full  steam.  1 
stripped  in  line  quickly, — almost  too  quickly, 
for  he  came  thrashing  out  at  my  feet! 
Another  furious  rush  across  the  pool,  shak- 
ing his  head.  Man,  oh  man!  There  was  no 
holding  him,  and  out  he  came  again,  throw- 
ing water.  I followed  him  closely  with  the 
bowing  rod  tip,  turning  with  him,  keeping 
that  constant  strain.  Two  more  powerful 
runs,  boring  deep,  and  I saw  the  tell-tale 
white  of  his  undersides. 

Caution  was  the  watch-word  now.  Ten- 
derly I brought  him  in,  head  still  shaking, 
fanning  the  gravelly  bottom  with  his  tail  and 
fins.  With  a great  heave  I brought  the  flop- 
ping warrior  into  the  net  and  ran  for  shore. 
The  needle-toothed,  scarred  jaws  bore  ample 
proof  that  here,  indeed,  was  a veteran  of 
many  seasons.  He  was  beautifully  colored, 
with  rich  brown  mottled  back,  scattered  ruby 
spots,  and  a brilliant  orange  bordering  the 
milk  white  undersides.  Seventeen  inches  of 
fighting  square  tail.  I administered  the 
coup-de-grace  and  laid  him  in  the  creel. 

Fred  and  Jack  were  approaching  from  be- 
low, and  I hailed  them.  We  compared 
catches.  Jack  had  a nicely  proportioned  15 
inch  brown  trout,  and  Fred  had  some  fat 
brookies  ranging  from  10  to  14  inches.  Dra- 
matically I laid  my  fish  out  on  a rock,  keep- 
ing the  big  one  for  last.  Finally  I reached 
in  my  creel  and  laid  out  the  fresh  caught 
17  incher,  amid  “oh’s”  and  “ah’s”  of  envy 
and  delight. 

We  returned  to  our  fishing  after  lunch, 
but  the  success  of  our  venture  was  already 
assured  with  the  morning’s  catch.  We  hung 
a good  portion  of  frying  sized  trout,  but 
none  to  approximate  my  creeled  beauty. 
Mountain  streams  like  this  make  days  all  too 
short  for  those  who  thrill  to  the  quest  for 
fighting  trout,  and  the  clouds  were  already 
touched  with  the  faint  pink  traces  of  a 
setting  sun  as  we  arrived  back  at  the  car. 
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boat,  F.  H.  Berger,  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  one 
of  my  fishing  companions,  reached  over  the 
side,  grasped  my  line  just  above  the  woven 
copper  rigging,  and  attempted  to  jerk  the 
fish  into  the  boat.  The  strain  was  too  much 
for  the  hook,  the  snell  pulling  away  from  the 
shank  and  freeing  the  croaker  with  the  hook 
in  his  lip. 

After  that  disappointing  experience  I used 
hooks  with  piano  wire  leaders  soldered  to 
the  shank.  They  are  a bit  more  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  type  of  snelled  hook,  but 
you  can  be  quite  certain  they  will  hold  the 
big  ones  when  you  tangle  with  them  on  the 
ocean  floor. 

Virtually  all  of  the  salt  water  fishermen 
have  metal  tackle  boxes  of  one  kind  or 
another.  This  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  one  carries  an  assortment  of 
heavy  sinkers,  extra  woven  wire  riggings, 
hooks,  swivels,  and  a large  knife  for  cutting 
bait. 

Prior  to  leaving  on  vacation  I acquired  a 
steel  ammunition  box  sold  as  surplus  army 
material.  It  proved  ideal  as  a tackle  box, 
for  it  has  a sturdy  metal  lid  clasp  with  a 
broad  woven  tape  handle  which  doesn’t  cut 
one’s  hand  when  he  carries  it.  It  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  watertight,  so  the 
contents  didn’t  become  soaked  when  we 
shipped  a little  water  in  a rough  sea. 

A knife,  preferrably  a hunter’s  skinning 
knife  which  fits  into  a leather  sheath,  is 
virtually  a must  for  salt  water  fishing.  First 
you  must  have  it  to  cut  your  bait,  for  the 
bait  dealers  at  the  seashore  give  you  a dirty 
look  when  you  ask  them  to  cut  up  your 
squid  and  bunker.  And  it  is  useful,  too,  in 
cutting  one’s  hook  from  the  leather-tough 
lip  of  a hammerhead  shark  when  you  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  one  of  these 
pesky  things  on  your  line. 

Quite  a few  of  the  salt  water  fishermen 
use  splint  baskets  of  large  size  to  carry 
their  tackle,  for  they  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  serving  as  creels  in  which  to 
carry  one’s  catch  to  the  hotel  or  cottage. 

Getting  back  to  the  knife  mentioned  above, 
don’t  under  any  consideration  take  your 
prized  hunting  knife  to  the  seashore.  Despite 
everything  you  do  the  knife  you  use  in 
cutting  your  bait  will  be  rust-pitted  when 
you  get  home.  The  salt  water  is  tough  on 
any  thing  made  of  metal  that  will  rust.  This 
is  also  true  of  your  automobile,  so  give  it 
a good  coat  of  wax  before  starting  on  your 
seashore  vacation. 

Although  the  salt  water  reels  are  made 
as  rust-proof  as  possible — the  same  being 
true  of  the  metal  parts  of  your  boat  and  surf 
rods — it  is  a good  idea  to  hold  your  reel  and 
line  under  a faucet  delivering  fresh  water 
every  time  you  return  from  a fishing  trip. 

If  I hadn’t  had  a bottle  of  reel  oil  with 
me  on  my  first  day  of  fishing  at  Ocean  City 
this  summer  I probably  couldn’t  have  used 
my  rod,  for  the  threads  of  the  reel  seat 
clamping  device  were  so  corroded  I couldn’t 
manipulate  the  circular  screw  which  runs 
the  clamping  part  of  the  reel  seat.  And  this 
after  only  a day’s  use  by  a friend  to  whom 
I had  loaned  the  rod  early  in  the  summer. 
A few  drops  of  oil  quickly  remedied  this. 

In  a subsequent  issue  of  “The  Angler”  I’d 
like  to  discuss  the  matter  of  selecting  a sea- 
faring man  to  take  you  where  the  fish  are 
to  be  caught.  This  is  an  important  factor  in 
successful  ocean  fishing. 
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STREAM  CLEAN-UP 

( Continued,  from  Page  4) 

business  in  order  that  people  can  fish?”  he 
asked  his  audience. 

“That  is  not  necessary.  If  you  make  water 
in  Pennsylvania  good  enough  for  people  to 
drink,  it  will  be  good  enough  for  fish  to 
live  in. 

“Before  we  did  anything  about  this  matter, 
I had  a talk  with  the  Governor  and  sug- 
gested that  I be  permitted  to  interview 
some  of  the  chief  meri  in  industry.  I did, 
and  this  is  what  I learned: 

“Industry  itself  says  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  will  have  to  have  the  best  possible 
water.  It  will  spend  everything  it  can  to 
help  clean  up  the  streams,  but  will  not  co- 
operate with  the  program  unless  the  Com- 
monwealth makes  the  municipalities  of  Penn- 
sylvania take  the  sewage  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania waters.  Industry  asks:  What  good 

will  our  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  do  if  the  municipalities  keep  on  put- 
ting sewage  into  the  water?” 

Here  the  Attorney  General  made  his  chal- 
lenging— and  promising — statement  to  Penn- 
sylvanians. He  declared: 

“If  there  is  enough  vitality  back  of  the 
movement  to  clean  up  the  pollution  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  it. 

“Not  only  is  a stream-clearance  program 
under  way  for  the  first  time  in  the  State’s 
history,  but  nobody  and  no  group  of  bodies 
is  big  enough  to  stop  it!” 


COAST  FSSSHIiNG 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

dition,  which  can  easily  be  understood  when 
it  is  considered  that  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  uses  them  daily,  and  the  dealers  can’t 
get  the  materials  to  recondition  them  prop- 
erly. It  isn’t  much  fun  to  fish  with  a 
dilapidated  rod  and  a reel  that  operates  like 
a coffee  grinder. 

More  than  half  the  people  who  fish  from 
the  boat  wharves  and  the  old  bridge  which 
was  abandoned  when  a new  one  was  built 
across  Synepuxent  Bay  use  throw  lines. 
However,  I believe  this  is  because  rods  aren’t 
available,  for  certainly  it  is  much  more  con- 
venient and  one  has  better  success  if  he 
has  a rod. 

The  rigging  which  I prefer  is  of  woven 
copper  wire  with  swivels  where  the  heavy 
sinker  and  the  two  hooks  fasten.  It  is  sturdy 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  eight-pound 
flounder  and  can’t  be  broken  by  the  pesky 
hammerhead  sharks  which  one  is  bound  to 
hook  into  occasionally  while  deep  sea  fishing. 

This  summer  I learned  something  about 
hooks,  too.  At  first  I used  hooks  on  which 
the  snell  was  fastened  to  the  shank  with 
silk  thread.  But  I abandoned  this  type  of 
hook  after  losing  a four-pound  croaker  while 
deep  sea  fishing.  I hooked  into  the  big 
croaker  in  a heavy  sea  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  To 
relieve  the  rod  strain  of  lifting  him  into  the 


Using  long,  whippy  rods  for  fishing  in  the  surf. 
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BAIT  MINNOWS 

( Continued  jrom  Page  8) 
be  made,  all  the  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
kind  of  bait  needed  as  well  as  the  size  and 
number  desired.  Although  there  are  some 
dozen  species  that  will  do  well  in  ponds, 
two  species  in  particular  are  reliable  pro- 
ducers and  will  suit  the  needs  of  nearly  all 
fishermen. 

These  two  well  known  species  are  the 
black-headed  minnow  and  the  golden  shiner. 
The  golden  shiner  attains  a size  suitable  for 
bass  bait.  It  is  attractive  and  active  on  the 
hook,  as  well  as  being  reasonably  hardy. 
The  black-headed  minnow  in  adult  size  is 
suitable  for  bass,  while  the  smaller  ones  are 
excellent  bait  for  crappie,  the  sunfish,  and 
other  game  fish.  The  blackhead  is  easily 
handled,  transported,  and  stored. 

If  golden  shiners  or  blackheads  are  se- 
lected, the  brood  stock  should  be  obtained 
from  some  reliable  source.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  stock  ponds  with  minnows  taken 
from  streams,  although  both  the  recom- 
mended species  do  occur  in  some  streams. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  most  stream  fishes  will 
not  spawn  in  ponds,  there  is  the  additional 
danger  of  introducing  predator  species  that 
will  eat  the  minnows. 

If  the  black-headed  minnow  is  chosen,  it 


Dr.  Nifong  displays  a three-pound  bass  taken 
on  a minnow  raised  in  his  own  farm  pond. 

should  be  planted  at  the  rate  of  300  adults 
per  acre  of  water  area.  If  more  brood  stock 
is  planted,  a larger  harvest  in  numbers  but 
smaller  in  size  will  be  obtained. 

An  initial  stocking  of  300  adults  per  acre 
will  give  an  average  harvest  of  about  85,000 
bait-sized  minnows  per  acre  at  the  end  of 
the  growing  season,  provided  the  stocking 
was  made  at  least  by  early  summer.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  production  will  vary 
in  different  ponds  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. For  instance,  while  one  pond  may 
grow  85,000  minnows  per  acre,  another 
similarly  treated  may  produce  200,000,  of 
which  only  25,000  would  attain  bait  size 
in  one  season.  By  bait  size  we  mean  min- 
nows 1%  to  2 Vz  inches  in  length. 

In  planting  blackhead  brood  stock,  no 
particular  effort  need  be  made  to  select  males 
and  females.  The  law  of  chance  will  give 
about  equal  numbers.  However,  one  should 
not  select  only  the  largest  for  planting  be- 
cause the  male  is  the  larger  of  the  sexes.  In 
breeding  color,  the  males  have  conspicuously 
black  heads. 
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Golden  shiners,  such  as  these,  are  hardy  in  minnow  bucket  and  on  the  hook  and  make 

excellent  bass  bait. 


After  the  fish  are  planted  some  spawning 
devices  should  be  installed  under  which  the 
female  may  fasten  the  eggs  for  the  male  to 
guard  until  they  hatch.  Shingles  or  other 
small  boards  make  good  devices,  stuck  into 
the  pond  bottom  at  a sloping  angle  in  water 
up  to  a foot  and  a half  deep.  Broken  tile  or 
pieces  of  rock  also  serve  well.  These  de- 
vices should  be  installed  in  one  corner  of 
the  pond  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  seining 
out  the  bait.  Blackheads  spawn  throughout 
the  summer  and  may  be  planted  at  any  time. 
However,  for  the  first  hatch  to  reach  bait 
size  in  one  season,  they  should  be  planted 
before  early  summer. 

The  golden  shiner  has  different  spawning 
habits  than  the  blackhead.  Its  gluey  eggs 
are  deposited  on  masses  of  vegetation,  root- 
lets, submerged  sticks,  or  debris.  If  this 
minnow  is  to  be  reared,  the  pond  should 
have  some  controllable  aquatic  vegetation 
planted  in  it,  or,  as  some  growers  have 


successfully  used,  sunken  mats  of  hay  or 

straw. 

Ir  large  minnows  are  desired  in  one  grow- 
ing season,  the  planting  of  brood  stock  should 
not  be  greater  than  at  the  rate  of  100  per 
acre.  As  is  true  of  blackheads,  two  golden 
shiner  ponds  identically  treated  may  pro- 
duce differently.  For  example,  one  test 
pond  produced  6,000  minnows  from  3 to  4% 
inches  in  length  per  acre  in  one  growing 
season,  while  another  produced  50,000  per 
acre  of  smaller  fish. 

Mistakes  can  be  made  in  selecting  the 
golden  shiner  brood  stock.  The  female  is 
larger  than  the  male.  So  if  only  the  largest 
fish  are  selected,  they  possibly  all  could  be 
of  one  sex.  In  spawning  season  the  smaller 
male  is  a deep  golden  color  with  warty- 
feeling  scales,  while  the  female  is  whitish, 
with  smooth  scales. 

Either  blackheads  or  golden  shiners  will  do 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 


Bait  is  handy  and  easy  to  obtain  by  seining  or  netting  if  you  have  your  own  minnow  pond. 
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Biologist  Bauman,  the  author,  applies  fertilizer  in  an  experimental  pond. 


BAIT  MINNOWS 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 

well  in  ponds  if  just  planted  and  left  alone. 
Some  minnow  raisers  have  speeded  up  growth 
by  hand-feeding  a home-prepared  mixture 
as  a daily  or  bi-weekly  task,  but  tests  have 
shown  that  this  method  is  not  as  effective  or 
as  cheap  as  providing  abundant  natural  foods 
simply  by  using  commercial  fertilizer  in  the 
water. 

The  fertilizer  supplies  nutrients  used  by 
microscopic  plants  and  animals  in  the  water. 
These  tiny  bits  of  life  are  eaten  by  larger 
forms,  which  in  turn  are  consumed  by  the 
fish.  On  this  rich  natural  diet,  stepped  up 
by  fertilizer,  fish  grow  extremely  fast.  Black- 
headed minnows,  under  such  conditions, 
hatch,  mature,  and  spawn  within  the  same 
summer.  Golden  shiners  will  mature  and 
spawn  early  the  second  summer,  or  at  one 
year  of  age. 

The  mixture  of  fertilizer  which  gives  best 
results  may  vary  slightly  for  different  ponds 
according  to  their  age,  the  watershed,  the 
soil  type,  and  other  conditions.  For  most 
ponds  a 4-12-4  mixture  is  satisfactory.  For 
minnow  production  the  fertilizer  should  be 
cast  into  the  water  once  a week  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  per  acre,  or  until  one  ton  per 
acre  is  applied  each  season. 

A 


Along  with  the  fertilizer,  agricultural  lime- 
stone should  be  added  to  the  water  to  keep 
down  the  acidity  caused  by  the  fertilizer. 
A satisfactory  amount,  by  rule-of-thumb 


method,  is  lime  equal  to  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  fertilizer.  Fertilizer  gives  greater 
production  per  acre  and  more  rapid  growth, 
but  for  home  use  and  club-lake  use,  an  un- 
fertilized pond  may  produce  all  the  bait 
needed. 


HE  WOULDN’T  GIVE  UP 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

“Homer  flashed  on  his  light,  looked  at  the 
fish,  and  cried:  ‘Holy  Toledo!  You’ve  got 
a whale!’ 

“Now — we  had  no  landing  net.  But  Homer 
said  I had  the  fish  well  hooked  and  advised 
me  to  reel  him  closer  every  time  he  flopped 
in  the  water.  In  this  manner — flopping  and 
reeling,  flopping  and  reeling — I dragged  the 
fish  up  on  the  shore  15  or  20  feet. 

“Then  I had  my  first  good  look  at  him. 
I had  been  talking  to  myself  all  the  time 
during  the  landing  operation,  and  when  I 
saw  what  I had  caught  I couldn’t  believe  it. 
I was  wet  with  perspiration.  I was  excited 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  tired  out.” 

Mr.  Reed  weighed  and  measured  his  fine 
fish  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  Water- 
ville,  then  took  it  home.  The  following  day 
he  registered  it  officially  with  the  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County,  then 
turned  it  over  to  a taxidermist  to  be  mounted. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  this  methodical 
and  never-say-die  angler  had  a purpose  in 
having  that  fish  mounted. 

“I  can  sit  in  my  study  on  cold  winter 
evenings,”  he  explained,  “and  think  how 
lucky  I was  even  to  hook  him,  let  alone 
land  him.” 

What  does  Mr.  Reed  think  of  angling? 

“In  my  opinion,”  he  says,  “fishing  is  the 
tops  in  outdoor  recreation.  Nothing  can 
compare  with  two  legs  in  a creek,  a good 
rod  and  equipment,  a pipe  and  the  rush  of 
a riffle  or  the  quiet  of  a long  pool.  We 
who  fish  are  favored.  Pity  the  man  who 
hasn’t  yet  thrilled  to  the  strike  of  a trout 
or  bass. 

“And  luck  to  all  those  who  have!” 


“Set  ’er  Down 
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Carl  Reynolds,  Jr.,  scores  a bullseye  during  the  plug  casting  event  at  the  annual 
outing  of  the  Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmer- Sportsmen’s  Association.  More  than 
300  attended  the  affair.  This  picture  is  from  John  Humphreys. 


Pennsylvania  Angleb  here  presents  the 
second  instalment  oj  its  list  of  recommended 
fishing  places  in  the  state.  The  data  is 
supplied  hy  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Forest  County — Garland  C.  Reynolds, 
Marienville,  trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cropp, 
Tionesta,  trout,  bass,  suckers,  and  muskel- 
lunge.  T.  B.  Cook,  Jr.,  Cooksburg,  trout, 
bass,  and  muskellunge.  J.  E.  Pratt,  Endeavor, 
trout,  bass,  and  muskellunge.  R.  C.  Landees, 
Marienville,  trout,  bass,  and  muskellunge. 

Franklin  County — Hotel  Lincoln,  Cham- 
bersburg,  trout,  suckers,  eels,  catfish,  and 
bass.  James  Buchanan  Hotel,  Mercersburg, 
trout  and  bass.  Anthony  Wayne  Hotel, 
Waynesboro,  trout,  sunfish,  bass,  and  suckers. 
Hotel  Washington,  Chambersburg,  trout  and 
bass.  Lloyd  A.  Deisher,  South  Mountain, 
trout.  Hotel  Montgomery,  Chambersburg, 
trout. 

Fulton  County — Tuscarora  Summit  Inn, 
McConnellsburg,  trout  and  pike.  Glen  Nel 
Hotel,  McConnellsburg,  bass  and  trout 

Huntingdon  County — Hotel  Penn  Hunt, 
Huntingdon,  trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  Paul  J. 
Sweigart,  Alexandria,  trout  and  bass. 

Jefferson  County — James  Silvis,  Sigel, 
trout,  bass,  and  pike.  American  Hotel,  Brook - 
ville,  trout  and  bass.  James  W.  Mullins,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Sigel,  trout.  Sam  P.  Fike,  Brook- 
ville,  trout  Margaret  McGinnis,  Brookville, 
trout,  bass,  and  suckers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
L.  Brocius,  Reynoldsville,  trout.  R.  E.  Steele. 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Brockway,  trout. 

Juniata  County — B.  L.  McCahan,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Mifflintown,  bass,  trout,  pike,  suckers, 
eels,  and  catfish.  Mrs.  Ira  B.  Smith,  Mifflin- 
town, trout  and  bass.  Grace  L.  Pannebaker, 
East  Waterford,  trout,  bass,  pike,  and  sunfish. 
Mrs.  Marion  E.  Benner,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Mifflin- 
town, trout. 

Lancaster  County— General  Sutter  Hotel, 
Lititz,  bass,  trout,  catfish,  and  sunfish.  N.  K. 
Cooper,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Lancaster,  bass,  trout, 
catfish,  perch  and  suckers.  Hotel  Weber 
Lancaster,  bass  and  trout.  Kennewood  Hotel, 
Elizabethtown,  trout,  bass,  and  salmon.  Hotel 
Good,  Ephrata,  trout,  bass,  and  pike. 

Lebanon  County — Mansion  House  Hotel,  R. 
D.  No.  2,  Jonestown,  trout,  bass,  carp,  suckers, 
and  catfish. 

Luzerne  County — White  Haven  Hotel, 
White  Haven,  trout,  bass,  catfish,  and  pick- 
erel. Emma  E.  Buck,  R.  D.  No.  2,  White 
Haven,  trout,  bass,  and  pickerel.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Williams,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Sweet 
Valley,  trout. 

Lycoming  County— George  W.  Koehler, 
Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport,  trout,  bass, 
pike,  and  suckers.  C.  A.  Bonner,  Slate  Run. 
trout  and  bass.  J.  Allen  Brown,  Waterville, 
trout  and  bass.  Waterville  Hotel,  Waterville, 
trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Roles,  English 
Center,  trout  and  bass.  William  H.  Kragie, 
Trout  Run,  trout  and  bass.  Charles  H.  Tomb. 
Slate  Run,  trout  and  bass.  Russell  C.  Wol- 
ever,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport,  trout, 
bass,  and  eels.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Matty, 
Waterville,  trout  and  bass.  Madison  and  Lela 


Carson,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Morris,  trout  and  bass. 
E.  S.  Hughes,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Trout  Run,  trout 
and  bass. 

McKean  County — F.  P.  McCarthy,  Smeth- 
port,  trout  and  bass.  Helen  M.  Yancosek,  R. 
D.  No.  1,  Kane,  trout.  Mrs.  Robert  Peling, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Port  Allegany,  trout,  bass,  and 
muskellunge.  Mrs.  Lida  Strickland,  Port 
Allegany,  trout,  bass,  and  muskellunge.  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Aggas,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Kane,  trout  and 
bass.  Wright  House,  Smethport,  trout,  bass, 
and  muskellunge.  W.  E.  Scott,  Sr.,  Kane, 
trout.  Francis  P.  Duffy,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Smeth- 
port, trout  and  bass.  Arnold  Baker,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Port  Allegany,  trout  and  bass.  Mrs. 
Bertha  Freer,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Port  Allegany, 
trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Spanogle,  Smeth- 
port, trout.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Ludwig, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Port  Allegany,  trout,  bass,  and 
muskellunge.  Mrs.  Georgia  Mundy,  Smeth- 
port, trout.  Mrs.  Louis  Swanson,  Mt.  Jewett, 
trout.  Mrs.  Elmer  Holquist,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
Smethport,  trout. 

Mercer  County — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Elhaney,  Jamestown,  perch,  pike,  bass,  cat- 
fish, and  muskellunge.  Sandy  Lake  Hotel, 
Sandy  Lake,  bass,  pike,  and  muskellunge. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Williams,  Jamestown,  bass  and 
trout. 

Monroe  County — Jacob  K.  Shafer,  Strouds- 
burg, trout,  bass,  catfish,  and  pickerel.  Penn- 
Stroud  Hotel,  Stroudsburg,  trout,  bass,  pike, 
perch,  eels,  and  catfish.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wernet, 
Effort,  trout  and  bass.  The  Inn,  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  trout.  Hotel  Rapids,  Anolomink,  trout. 
Ski  Run  Lodge,  Canadensis,  trout,  bass,  and 
pickerel.  Pocono  Summit  Inn,  Pocono,  trout 
and  bass.  Sanford  W.  Price,  Canadensis, 
trout.  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor, 
trout,  Wilhelmina  L.  Seip,  Tobyhanna,  trout. 


Montgomery  County — E.  L.  Krupp, 
Schwenkville,  bass,  catfish,  carp,  and  sun- 
fish. 

Perry  County — The  Hemlocks,  Blain,  trout, 
bass  and  pike.  Newporter  Hotel,  Newport, 
bass,  salmon,  catfish,  and  suckers.  William 
T.  Dodge,  Liverpool,  bass. 

Pike  County — Note:  Trout,  bass,  pike,  and 
panfish  are  within  reach  of  the  angler  from 
all  these  locations:  Harry  D.  Flanagan, 

Shohola  Falls;  Dimmick  Inn,  Milford;  The 
Maples,  Bushkill;  Hasselberg’s  Hotel,  Row- 
land; Harry  H.  Lang,  Shohola  Falls;  Tom 
and  Jean  Herdman,  Bushkill;  Bellevue  Hotel, 
Dingman’s  Ferry;  Mary  C.  Lohmann,  Mil- 
ford; Naldo  Guccini,  R.  D.  Greentown;  Fred 
Cerine,  Greentown;  Maple  Manor,  Dingman’s 
Ferry;  Delaware  House  Hotel,  Dingman’s 
Ferry;  The  Collinwood,  Milford;  Bluff  House, 
Milford;  Dingman’s  House,  Dingman’s  Ferry; 
Hotel  Shanno,  Milford;  The  Green  Circle, 
Paupack;  Hotel  Fauchere,  Milford;  Peters 
House,  Bushkill;  The  Vantine  House,  Mil- 
ford; Joe  Gould,  Layton,  N.  J.;  Schrank 
Hotel,  Lackawaxen;  Earl  C.  Ness,  Marshalls; 
Mountain  Retreat,  Tafton;  Nemanie  Lodge, 
Paupack,  and  Frank  V.  Stutsman,  Twin 
Lakes. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Back  a Casting  Line 

Put  about  25  yards  of  cheap,  but  strong, 
line  on  a casting  reel  as  backing,  then 
attach  the  good  line  to  the  backing  so  that 
the  spool  is  filled  almost  to  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  cross-bars  of  the  reel. 
A full  spool  is  easier  to  handle,  and  that 
extra  line  is  a lot  more  useful  than  a cork 
arbor. 
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Safe  Harbor  Favorite 
Of  Hosts  of  Anglers 


Safe  Harbor,  site  of  the  giant  water  power 
project  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  has  be- 
come the  favorite  fishing  spot  of  thousands 
of  Pennsylvania  anglers.  And  as  a result, 
it  also  is  becoming  known  throughout  the 
East  for  the  big  fish  taken  from  its  waters. 

There  are  certain  regulations  imposed  by 
the  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation, 
but  the  project  supervisor  and  the  guards 
report  that  the  rules  are  carefully  obeyed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  visitors  to  the  spot. 

Fishing  is  permitted  every  day  from  day- 
light to  dark,  with  no  special  restrictions 
when  the  angling  is  done  from  a boat.  Many 
fishermen,  however,  prefer  to  fish  from  the 
draft  tube  bridge,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  photographs. 

The  season  of  good  angling  at  Safe  Har- 
bor runs  from  March  until  the  end  of  No- 
vember. 

There  is  excellent  fishing  for  catfish, 
suckers,  and  perch  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May.  Also,  plenty  of  big 
carp  are  taken  from  these  waters. 

Perhaps  the  favorite  fish,  however,  is  the 
walleyed  pike,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna Salmon.  The  best  season  for  this 
species  of  fighting  fish  is  September,  October, 
and  November. 

Fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  also  is  ex- 
cellent, especially  in  September,  and  the 
best  method  for  this  kind  of  angling  is  from 
a boat. 

Plugs,  bucktails,  and  other  artificial  lures 
of  all  kinds,  especially  for  use  with  casting 
rods,  produce  excellent  catches.  Live  baits 
ranked  as  favorites  are  minnows  and  stone- 
catfish. 

Thousands  of  anglers  fish  each  season  at 
Safe  Harbor. 


Benjamin  H.  Martin,  of  Millersville,  Route  1, 
displays  a salmon  25  inches  long. 


AVOID  USING  A SINKER 

Don’t  use  a sinker  except  as  a last  re- 
sort to  get  bait  down  to  trout  which  are 
feeding  on  the  bottom.  A weight  interferes 
with  the  natural  action  of  bait  and,  besides, 
is  very  likely  to  become  snagged. 


This  fine  walleye  was  taken  by  George  Eurieh, 
of  Lancaster. 


SMALLER  HOOKS  BETTER 

The  smaller  the  hook  the  better,  in  either 
bait  or  fly  fishing.  Experiment  and  then  use 
hooks  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  fish. 


KEEP  HOOKS  SHARP 

Above  all  else,  keep  fish  hooks  sharp 
Throw  away  a hook  that  is  rusty  or  that  has 
a blunt  point. 


Fishermen  on  the  east  end  of  the  draft  tube  bridge  at  Safe  Harbor. 


From  June  30  to  July  13  of  this  year  a 
total  of  2,331  anglers  were  registered  there. 
Week-ends  may  produce  anywhere  from  300 
to  400  anglers,  and  the  opening  day  of  the 
1946  bass  season  had  a total  registration  of 
395  men,  women,  and  children. 

Salmon  have  been  caught  up  to  9*/2  pounds 
Thirty-inch  channel  catfish  also  have  beer; 
taken  at  Safe  H"rbor. 


The  youngsters  have  good  luck  too.  Jean  Fink, 
of  Pequea,  Route  1,  displays  the  12-inch  bass 
she  caught. 


1946 
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BOAT  LAWS  ARE  ENFORCED 


The  State  of  Pennsylvania  means  business 
in  its  campaign  against  violation  of  boating 
laws  on  public  waters. 

The  campaign,  ordered  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission as  a result  of  at  least  one  fatal  acci- 
dent, already  has  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

Fred  Herbst,  of  York,  charged  with  operat- 
ing a motor  boat  in  a reckless  manner,  was 
fined  $10  and  costs  by  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Richard  S.  Daveler,  of  Marietta.  Charles 
Bomberger,  of  Lancaster,  was  fined  $100  and 
costs  on  similar  charges.  Charles  Eckman, 
of  Paradise,  was  fined  $5  and  costs  in  a third 
case. 

Charles  E.  Clepper  and  Morris  H.  Hunn 
were  witnesses  against  Herbst.  His  opera- 
tion of  a motor  boat,  they  testified,  en- 
dangered their  lives  while  they  were  fish- 
ing from  a boat  near  Long  Level. 

Bomberger  was  accused  of  being  the  opera- 
tor of  a boat  which  upset  a boat  in  which 
several  men  were  fishing,  resulting  in  the 
drowning  of  Harold  E.  Campbell,  of  White- 
ford,  Md. 

Eckman  was  fined  for  operating  a motor 
boat  without  a license. 

In  the  Bomberger  case  Joseph  Brown,  of 
Fawn  Grove,  and  Mervyn  Marstellar,  of 
Stewartstown,  also  were  prosecuted  for 
operating  a motor  boat  without  a license. 

But  the  state’s  campaign  is  not  confined 
to  prosecutions. 

Accident  prevention  is  the  purpose  of  post- 
ing both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
with  summaries  of  the  boating  laws.  This 
work  has  been  done  by  Fish  Wardens  Robert 
M.  Greener,  of  Lancaster  County,  and  John 
S.  Ogden,  of  York  County. 

The  Pequea  Boat  Club,  in  the  vicinity, 
also  has  pledged  its  full  co-operation  in  the 
campaign. 

The  club,  reported  Commodore  Arthur  F. 


Huber,  has  stressed  the  following  regula- 
tions for  all  of  its  members: 

1.  Approach  mooring  areas,  wharves,  and 
bathing  beaches  at  slow  speed.  State  law 
provides  a penalty  for  operation  of  boats 
under  such  conditions  at  more  than  eight 
miles  an  hour. 

2.  Do  not  speed  through  any  anchorages. 

3.  Do  not  operate  boats  in  excess  of  eight 
miles  an  hour  within  100  feet  of  river  banks. 

4.  Give  aid  to  any  person  or  boats  who 
appear  to  be  in  any  danger  on  the  river. 

Mr.  Huber  added: 

“The  operation  of  boats  by  intoxicated  per- 
sons, the  operation  of  boats  in  close  proximity 
to  fishermen  and  bathers,  the  operation  of 
boats  without  running  lights  at  night  are 
all  violations  which  are  specifically  forbidden 
to  members  of  the  Pequea  Boat  Club.” 


Sneaking  Up  With  Worm 

Skilled  worm  fishermen,  fishing  clear  and 
shallow  water,  have  developed  a neat  trick. 
They  place  a worm  on  the  hook,  then  en- 
case it  completely  in  a ball  of  thick  mud  or 
clay.  The  bait  is  dropped  carefully  into  a 
hole,  and  the  angler  sits  back  and  waits 
for  the  covering  to  dissolve.  When  the 
worm  thus  is  “unmasked”  a fish  is  quite 
likely  to  take  it  for  the  real  thing. 


SOAK  THE  WET  FLY  TOO 

Soak  the  wet  fly  before  using  it.  A wet 
fly  does  its  best  when  it  sinks  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  more  it  is  soaked  the 
quicker  it  will  begin  to  function  properly 
in  the  stream. 


This  is  a picture  of  Richard  Burke,  of  R.  D.  1, 
Clinton,  Pa.,  with  the  brown  trout  25Vt  inches 
long  he  caught  in  Big  Traverse  Creek,  Beaver 
County,  on  a worm.  The  fish  weighed  8 pounds, 
10  ounces. 


BETTER  FISHING  TOMORROW 


Look  What  Dad  Caught! 


Four-year-old  Larry  Fisher  displays  here 
the  trout  caught  by  his  father,  Harold  J. 
Fisher,  of  Shady  Grove,  which  captured  first 
prize  in  1946  in  the  contest  sponsored  annually 
by  the  Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
The  fish  was  19%  inches  long,  and  it  was 
caught  in  the  west  branch  of  the  Antietam, 
Mr.  Fisher’s  prize  will  be  presented  to  him  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  association  in 
January. 


In  a unique  experiment  that  is  being 
watched  by  fish  culturists  and  sportsmen 
alike  across  the  country,  experts  of  the 
conservation  department  of  Michigan  are 
seeking  to  test  a theory  that  more  and  more 
fishing  today  is  the  answer  to  bigger  and 
better  fishing  tomorrow. 

Briefly,  removal  of  fishing  restrictions  is 
their  proposal. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
experiment  is  confined  to  panfish.  No  such 
plan  is  intended,  at  least  at  this  time,  for 
waters  that  contain  trout,  bass,  and  other 
game  fish. 

The  Michigan  scientists  argue  this  way: 

No  panfish  waters  can  actually  be  fished 
out  by  hook  and  line.  Out  of  an  acre  of  in- 
land water,  they  declare,  the  average  angler 
catches  between  15  and  50  fish  of  legal  size. 
Yet  tests  may  show  that  in  this  same  acre 
of  water  there  actually  are  100  to  400  fish 
of  legal  size. 

What  is  the  result? 

The  experts  say  that  there  are  more  fish 
than  forage  to  support  them,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  fish  become  stunted  in  size.  Re- 
moval of  restrictions  would  result  in  the 
catching  of  more  fish,  would  bring  the  fish 


population  nearer  in  balance  with  available 
food  in  the  water,  and  would,  the  experts 
contend,  result  in  larger  and  better  con- 
ditioned fish. 

Conservation  officials  in  Michigan,  there- 
fore, have  adopted  five  experiments  in  fish- 
ing regulations: 

Opening  the  fishing  season  a few  weeks 
earlier  is  being  tried  on  one  lake.  Testing 
the  year-round  yield  for  species  in  season, 
at  standard  size  and  creel  limits,  is  under 
way  at  six  lakes.  Abandonment  of  closed 
seasons  on  bluegills  and  sunfish,  while  size 
and  creel  limits  remain  the  same,  is  being 
tried  at  four  lakes. 

Catching  and  removal  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  panfish  with  no  closed  season  is  in 
effect  at  two  lakes.  Unlimited  catching  and 
removal  of  undersized  panfish,  while  stand- 
ard sizes  are  kept,  is  being  tried  at  two 
lakes  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  stunting 
that  results  when  there  are  too  many  mouths 
to  feed  in  proportion  to  the  food  supply. 

The  state  has  set  aside  five  years  for  the 
testing  of  the  results  of  the  various  experi- 
ments. At  the  end  of  the  test  it  expects  to 
recommend  wider  application  of  those,  if 
any,  found  feasible  and  productive  of  more 
and  better  fishing. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal. 
Warden  Robert  Greener,  of  Lancaster,  points  to  one  of  the  signs  erected  by  the  Pish 
Commission  in  the  area. 
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To  Save  Stranded  Fish 


Each  year  during  the  migration  period, 
from  April  15  to  May  15,  fish  work  up- 
stream in  the  Susquehanna  River  as  far  as 
the  Holtwood  Dam,  while  the  river  level  is 
high.  But  in  late  May  or  June,  when  the 
river  level  falls,  the  fish  are  left  stranded 
by  the  hundreds  in  rocky  pools.  Then  the 
river  bed  appears  as  in  the  photograph  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  now  has 
posted  the  area  with  signs  such  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph,  seeking  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  sportsmen  in  rescuing  these 
trapped  fish. 

“Last  year,”  reports  Warden  Robert  M. 
Greener,  “we  had  nights  when  we  removed 
from  these  pools  to  safe  water  as  many  as 
640  walleyed  pike,  200  catfish,  and  150 
suckers.” 

The  signs,  it  is  felt,  will  enable  fishermen 
to  help  in  this  work.  The  names  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  the  wardens  in  Lancaster 
and  York  and  the  address  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission are  carried  on  the  signs.  All  a 
sportsman  needs  to  do  when  he  finds 
trapped  fish  is  to  call  either  one  of  the 
wardens  or  the  commission  office. 


pbotn  by  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal. 
Pockets  in  the  river  rocks  in  which  the  fish  become  trapped. 


occasion,  a person  becomes  over-anxious  to 
do  right  and  runs  afoul  of  accuracy. 

“This  result,  I contended,  was  because  a 
person  consciously  tried  to  control  the  prac- 
ticed reflexes  of  arm,  wrist,  and  hand.  Dark- 
ness erases  any  chances  of  a person  exercis- 
ing this  control,  which  is  wholly  unrelated  to 
actual  mechanical  performance. 

“Deep  shadows  by  that  time  were  envelop- 
ing our  boat,  and  the  blackened  shoreline 
was  only  dimly  discernible  as  we  again 
started  casting. 


Using  a grasshopper,  Leroy  Cowfer,  of  Renovo, 
caught  this  bass,  weighing  2 pounds,  14  ounces, 
in  Kettle  Creek.  The  proud  lad  and  his  fish 
were  photographed  by  Fish  Warden  George  W. 
Cross. 


“The  lures  couldn’t  be  seen  until  a splash 
showed  where  they  landed.  Almost  every 
cast  was  perfect.  The  lines  ran  out  smoothly. 
No  backlashes.  The  plugs  plunked  on  the 
very  edges  of  the  river  bank,  never  once 
catching  in  the  overhanging  limbs.” 


ACCURACY  IN  CASTING 


“Accuracy  is  as  important  in  bait  casting 
as  in  target  shooting,”  points  out  Ralph 
Sides,  in  the  Lancaster  New  Era. 

“One  does  not  usually  score  unless  hitting 
the  right  mark.  Every  fisherman,  I suppose, 
has  had  his  off  moments  when  his  casts  went 
haywire. 

“Recently  a friend  of  mine  had  this  ex- 
perience when  excitement  caused  his  casting 
skill  to  run  ragged.  Occasionally  the  lure 
would  drop  in  the  spots  intended,  but  mostly 
they  would  fall  short  or  land  in  trees.  Back- 
lashes rewarded  his  efforts  to  improve. 

“I  told  him  to  relax,  cast  without  conscious 
thought,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the 
opinion  that  he  could  do  better  when  it  be- 
came dark.  He  laughed  at  this  comment  and 
retorted  that  he  probably  would  cast  over 
the  hill  or  tangle  up  his  line  in  a hopeless 
snarl. 

“I  just  grinned  and  said,  ‘Wait  and  see.  1 
bet  darkness  will  black  out  your  trouble.’ 

“A  person,  I explained  to  him,  will  often 
exert  a conscious  effort  to  direct  his  cast  to 
fall  in  a certain  position.  He  follows  it  with 
his  eyes  and  snubs  the  line  at  what  he  thinks 
is  the  proper  time  to  end  the  arc  of  the  line 
to  drop  at  the  exact  spot. 

“Sometimes,  just  as  was  happening  on  this 


FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1947 

The  Board  of  Fish 

Commissioners  has  ruled  that  the  1947  regulations  for  fishing 

the  inland  waters  of  Pennsylvania  will  remain  the  same  as  during  the  year  1946,  it  Is 
announced  by  C.  A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  The  regulations  are  summarized 

as  follows: 

SUMMARY  NO.  1 

— Inland  Waters  Only 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Brook,  Brown  & 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

10  (combined 

Rainbow  Trout 

July  31 

species) 

Trout  (lake  or 

July  1 to 

No  size 

8 

salmon) 

Sept.  29 

Small  & Large 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

6 (combined 

Mouth  Bass 

species) 

Pike  Perch 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

6 

Pickerel 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

6 

Muskellunge  (Western 
& Northern  Pike) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  Inches 

2 

Bass  (white,  crappie, 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined 

strawberry,  or  calico 

species) 

Rock  Bass,  otherwise 
known  as  red-eye, 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

goggle-eye 
Yellow  Perch 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Sunfish,  Bluegills 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Catfish 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Suckers 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Chubs 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Fallfish 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Carp 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Eels 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

Frogs 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

15 

(Sunday  excepted) 

15 

Tadpoles 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

Terrapin  (Red  Leg) 

(Sunday  excepted) 
Nov.  2 to  Mar.  14 

No  size 

5 

(Sunday  excepted) 

Bait-fish  or  fish-bait 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Bait-fish — 35 
Fish-bait — 35 
Combined — 50 

Note:  In  above  mentioned  seasons,  both  dates  are  inclusive. 

Trout  season  opens 

5 A.  M.  April  15.  No 
5 P.  M.  April  14  and  5 

fishing  permitted 

in  any  stream  stocked 

with  trout  between 

A.  M.  April  15. 

In  cases  of  terrapin  and 

frogs,  not  more  than 

50  may  be  caught  in  any 

one  season. 

SUMMARY  NO.  2 — Delaware  River,  Above  and  Below  Trenton  Falls 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Trout  (all  species) 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 Inches 

20  (combined 

July  31 

species) 

Bass  (large  & 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

10  (combined 

small  mouth) 

Dec.  1 

species.) 

Bass  (strawberry, 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

calico  and  crappie 

calico,  rock  or  red-eye 

Dec.  1 

Rock  Bass — 20 

or  goggle-eye,  white, 

(combined  species) 

crappie 

—20 

Pike  Perch 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

Pike 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

Pickerel 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

SUMMARY  NO. 

3 — Delaware  River  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Bass  (large  and 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  inches 

6 (combined 

small  mouth) 

species) 

Rock  Bass 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

Unlimited 

Trout  (all  species) 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  7 inches 

10  ( combined 

Aug.  31 

species 

Pike  Perch 

May  10  to  Mar.  1, 
next  ensuing 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

15 

Pickerel 

May  1 in  any 
year  to  Mar.  1 
of  ensuing  year 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

15 

SUMMARY  NO.  4 — Lake  Erie 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Bass  (large  & 

June  15  to 

9 inches 

6 ( combined 

small  mouth) 

Nov.  30 

species) 

Rock  Bass 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Bass  (crappie.  straw- 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined 

berry,  or  calico) 

species) 

Grass  Pike  (any 

June  15  to 

12  inches 

8 ( combined 

species) 

Nov.  30 

species) 

Muskellunge 

June  15  to 
Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  inches 

2 

Sunfish-Bluegills 

Anv  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined 

(Bream) 

species) 

SUMMARY  NO. 

5 — Pymatuning  Lake 

Location : Between  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — Crawford  and  Mercer  Counties 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Muskellunge 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  30  inches 

2 

Pickerel  (Yellow  Pike) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  13  Inches 

6 

Black  Bass 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  inches 

6 

Pike  Perch 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  13  inches 

6 

Sauger 

No  season 

Not  less  than  11  inches 

6 

Bluegill  or  Sunfish 

No  season 

No  size 

15  (combined 
speqies) 

Rock  Bass 

No  season 

N o size 

15 

Yellow  Perch 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

White  Bass 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Crappie 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Catfish 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Suckers 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Carp 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Minnows  (2  rods  and 
lines  or  2 lines  only) 

No  season 

No  size 

35 

Frogs  (unlawful  to 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

25  in  one  day 

take  frogs  by  use  of 
light) 

(Sunday  excepted) 

50  in  one  season 

Tadpoles 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

25  in  one  day  or  in 

(Sunday  excepted) 

possession  at  one 
time 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Living  Memorial  For  Veterans 

In  Service  From  Lehigh  County 


A living  memorial  will  stand  for  all  time 
as  a tribute  to  the  five  members  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association,  Inc.,  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

It  is  a tract  of  land  17  acres  in  extent  in 
Lowhill  Township,  Lehigh  County,  which 
will  be  formally  presented  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  at  a memorial  service  sche- 
duled for  Oct.  30. 

The  area,  immediately  adjoining  State 
Game  Land  No.  205,  was  purchased  by  the 
Lehigh  sportsmen  for  the  sum  of  $950.00. 
The  tract  will  be  deeded  to  the  common- 
wealth for  use  by  the  State  Game  Commis- 
sion as  a public  hunting  ground  forever. 

The  project  is  being  planned  as  a demon- 
stration area  in  which  proper  wildlife  prac- 
tises will  be  carried  along  with  farming 
methods.  Trees  on  the  woodlot,  which  have 
not  been  cut  since  1891,  will  also  'be  left 
standing. 

The  five  members  of  the  association  to  be 
honored  are: 

Private  First  Class  Edwin  Martin. 

Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Smith. 

Private  First  Class  Stratford  G.  Alex. 

Private  Luther  R.  Schaeffer. 

Lieutenant  Richard  S.  Ritter. 

The  Little  Lehigh , the  official  publication 


of  the  association,  in  announcing  the  memo- 
rial, said: 

“In  our  common  walks  of  life  we  too  often 
forget  the  many  sacrifices  which  others  make 
so  that  the  American  way  of  living  may 
continue. 

“During  the  recent  struggle,  the  Associa- 
tion lost  five  of  its  members  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world.  Nothing  we  may  do  can 
begin  to  compare  with  the  spiritual  and 
human  value  of  a departed  life. 

“Back  in  the  fall  of  1944  our  membership 
pledged  itself  to  the  creation  of  a Living 
Memorial  for  our  war  dead.  In  our  humble 
way,  the  membership  expressed  the  desire 
to  create  something  that  would  perpetuate 
itself  for  all  times. 

“Now  we  are  keeping  that  sacred  pledge 
through  the  purchase  of  the  land.  A suitable 
bronze  plaque  and  a solid  stone  marker  are 
being  erected  along  the  roadside  corner  of 
the  land  facing  the  main  highway. 

“After  the  Living  Memorial  is  dedicated 
to  our  war  dead,  the  hallowed  ground  will  be 
deeded  over  to  the  Commonwealth- of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  use  of  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission as  a public  hunting  ground  forever. 

“Surely  nothing  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
memories  of  our  lost  servicemen.  We  feel 
sure  that  this  is  how  they  would  have  liked 
us  to  remember  them.” 
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EDITORIAL 


MY  LEGACY 

TO  THOSE  who  follow  after  me  I’d  like  to  leave  a legacy  of 
all  the  things  I loved  so  well — each  lake  and  stream  and 
shady  dell. 

Primeval  forests  now  so  rare  I would  preserve  with  jealous 
care.  My  furry  friends  I would  protect,  and  not  one  bird  would 
I neglect.  I want  posterity  to  know  I was  a friend  and  not 
a foe. 

The  richest  treasures  in  our  land  are  those  we  get  from 
nature’s  hand.  They’re  ours  to  love,  to  have,  and  hold  and 
should  not  be  exchanged  for  gold. 

We  have  no  right  these  gifts  to  waste,  for  they  can  never  be 
replaced.  I’d  like  my  plea  throughout  the  land  to  make  them 
safe  from  vandals’  hands. — Enos  Haywood. 


NINETY  PER  CENT  of  the  really  big  trout  caught  in  Pennsyl- 
vania each  year  are  taken  on  streamers  and  bucktails.  Yet 
a lot  of  fishermen  don’t  use  these  lures,  probably  because  they 
don’t  know  how. 

The  Angler  is  happy,  next  month,  to  present  an  article  on 
Bucktail  fishing  by  Charles  M.  Wetzel.  He’ll  tell  you  the  secret 
of  successful  use  of  these  particular  lures. 

Another  December  feature  will  be  “Rainbow,”  from  the  pen 
of  Don  Cameron  Shafer,  a newcomer  to  the  pages  of  the  Angler. 
It’s  a story  you’ll  never  forget. 

Following  up  the  series  of  articles  on  Atlantic  Coast  fishing, 
December  also  will  bring  the  first  of  two  articles  on  some  of 
the  secrets  of  successful  Canadian  angling.  Like  the  ocean  fish- 
ing articles,  it  will  be  valuable  data  for  the  1947  angling  vacation. 

Other  features  will  include:  Reports  of  big  fish  caught  in 

Pennsylvania  in  1946;  some  hints  on  pond  fishing,  by  John 
Korda;  tips  on  tournament  casting,  and  a variety  of  short 
articles  and  pictures. 
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Progress  in  Stream  Pollution  Control 


This  is  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Moses  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
State  Association  of  Boroughs,  in  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

The  program  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
for  statewide  control  of  stream  pollution  has 
now  been  underway  for  two  years,  and  it 
may  be  profitable  to  consider  what  progress 
has  been  made  and  what  the  future  holds. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  this  Association 
since  the  municipalities  in  the  state  are 
directly  affected  because  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  treatment  of  municipal  sewage. 
Before  reporting  on  the  present  status  of 
the  program,  it  will  be  interesting  to  briefly 
review  the  conditions  which  led  to  this  effort 
of  the  Commonwealh  to  control  stream 
pollution. 

Pennsylvania  is  a state  of  many  streams. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100,000  miles  of  named  streams 
in  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  six  prin- 
cipal drainage  basins;  the  Delaware  River 
on  the  east  draining  15  per  cent  of  the 
state’s  area;  next  to  it  on  the  west  is  the 
vast  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  which  drains 
50  per  cent  of  the  state’s  territory;  and  be- 
yond that  is  the  Ohio  River  Basin  which 
drains  about  35  per  cent  of  the  area.  There 
are  three  smaller  basins;  the  Genesee  on 
the  north,  the  Potomac  on  tthe  south,  and 
the  Lake  Erie  watershed  on  the  northwest. 

Through  these  main  rivers  and  their  trib- 
utaries are  drained  the  45,000  square  miles 
of  Pennsylvania  territory  in  which  reside 
approximately  10,000,000  people.  In  this 
State  there  are  a thousand  incorporated  mu- 
nicipalities comprising  49  cities,  923  bor- 
oughs, and  one  incorporated  town.  Outside 
of  thesb  places  there  are  many  areas  densely 
populated,  lying  in  the  township  territory 


By  H.  E,  MOSES,  Chief  Engineer 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 

and  usually  close  to  the  incorporated  mu- 
nicipalities. Beyond  are  the  strictly  rural 
sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

All  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  most  of  the 
larger  boroughs,  and  many  of  the  township 
communities  have  public  sewer  ■ systems,  and 
through  these  systems  there  is  contributed 
to  the  streams  of  the  State  vast  quantities 
of  untreated  sewage.  Although  there  are 
about  350  sewage  treatment  works,  these  in 
general  are  not  found  in  the  larger  com- 
munities where  the  great  bulk  of  the  sewage 
originates. 

Added  to  the  sewage  contamination  of  the 
streams  is  that  contributed  by  harmful 
wastes  resulting  from  industrial  processes. 
These  are  of  great  variety,  since  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial states  in  the  Union.  Some  of  the  most 
important  from  a pollution  standpoint  are 
the  wastes  from  coal  mines,  steel  mills,  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  can- 
neries, milk  plants,  textile  mills,  dye  houses, 
and  many  others.  Such  wastes  added  to 
the  municipal  sewage  impose  a heavy  bur- 
den on  the  streams  of  the  State. 

This  situation  is  of  particular  importance 
because  most  of  our  public  water  supplies 
are  taken  from  surface  streams.  True,  these 
supplies  are  protected  by  filtration  and 
chlorination,  but  a supply  taken  from  a 
contaminated  stream  is  always  under  a po- 
tential hazard.  Some  8,000,000  people  in 
Pennsylvania  use  public  water  supplies; 
hence  the  significance  of  stream  pollution  in 
that  connection  is  quite  obvious. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
is  41  years  old,  having  been  created  in  1905. 
During  this  entire  period  the  Department 
has  striven  earnestly  to  bring  about  im- 
provement of  the  streams  of  the  State. 

Progress  along  that  line  has  been  made, 


although  not  of  a spectacular  character. 

In  1905  the  so-called  Purity  of  Waters  Act 
was  passed,  giving  the  Department  juris- 
diction over  the  discharge  of  sewage  into 
state  waters.  No  jurisdiction  was  granted 
to  control  industrial  wastes  discharge,  but 
power  to  do  so  was  conferred  upon  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board,  which  is  a board 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  in  1937. 
Additional  authority  was  granted  to  the 
board  by  an  act  passed  June  4,  1945,  which 
amended  the  1937  act  and  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  Brunner  Bill.  This  act  relates  to 
industrial  wastes  and  extends  the  scope  of 
the  earlier  laws,  introducing  some  new  fea- 
tures and  increasing  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  act. 

One  significant  thing  should  be  noted  in 
connection  with  the  1937  law.  It  marked  a 
definite  change  in  the  conception  of  the  use 
of  a stream.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  think  of  stream  pollution  gen- 
erally as  it  might  affect  public  health,  with- 
out much  consideration  as  to  other  uses  of 
the  stream;  but  in  1937  the  term  pollution 
was  re -defined  and  the  conception  of  clean 
and  unclean  streams  was  established. 

Consequently,  pollution  was  defined  as 
meaning  noxious  and  deleterious  substances 
rendering  unclean  the  waters  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  extent  of  being  harmful 
or  inimical  to  the  public  health,  or  to  ani- 
mal or  aquatic  life,  or  to  the  use  of  such 
waters  for  domestic  water  supply,  or  indus- 
trial purposes,  or  for  recreation.  This  is  a 
far  broader  conception  of  stream  pollution 
than  existed  prior  to  the  1937  act,  and  this 
same  idea  was  further  emphasized  in  the 
1945  act  and  the  restrictions  made  more 
binding. 

Passage  of  the  later  laws  reflects  a change 
in  the  thinking  of  the  public  as  relates  to 
streams.  Earlier,  emphasis  was  chiefly 
placed  upon  the  protection  of  streams  used 
for  public  water  supply,  and  there  was  a 
passive  tolerance  of  a measure  of  stream 
pollution.  Not  so  today.  The  public  is  de- 
manding first  of  all  that  it  be  furnished 
with  a safe  and  acceptable  water  supply,  but 
at  the  same  time  demanding  clean  streams. 

They  must  have  a good  appearance  and 
be  suitable  for  bathing,  fishing,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  This  demand  has  been 
upheld  by  court  decisions  establishing  the 
right  of  the  people  to  have  their  streams 
preserved  against  all  other  consideration. 

Thus,  in  1944,  Pennsylvania  streams  were 
carrying  a heavy  pollution  load,  accentuated 
during  the  war  period.  Realizing  this  and 
thinking  the  time  favorable  to  inaugurate 
an  extensive  program  of  stream  improve- 
ment, after  careful  deliberation  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  undertook  the  present-day 
program  of  stream  pollution  control.  It  was 
decided  to  make  this  of  state-wide  applica- 
tion because  conditions  everywhere  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  were  susceptible  of 
improvement.  It  had  the  further  advantage 
of  universal  application,  thus  relieving  the 
(Turn  to  Page  8) 


Art  Fox,  secretary  of  the  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Fish  Warden  R.  M. 
Greener,  extreme  right,  and  Truck  Driver  J.  Terry,  left,  stocking  catfish. 
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Bernie  Gates,  of  Huntingdon,  with  a 16-inch  small-mouth  bass  from  the  Raystown 
branch  of  the  Juniata  River.  It  was  the  first  bass  he  ever  caught  on  a casting  rod. 
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I Small  a*  JluA.eA.  | 

By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 

TP  HE  modem  methods  of  angling  have 
challenged  the  skill  of  all  fishermen.  One 
of  the  primeval  problems  of  the  rod,  hook, 
and  line  fisherman  still  is:  What,  where, 

when,  and  how  fish  will  bite;  with  the 
emphasis  on  what.  It  is  one  of  the  para- 
mount thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
fisherman. 

The  busiest  business  executive  with  the 
most  expensive  equipment  is  as  much  con- 
cerned as  the  boy  with  a birch  pole  cut 
from  the  woods. 

Just  where,  when,  and  what  fish  will  bite 
is  a matter  of  deliberation  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  studied  for  generations.  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  by  numerous  stu- 
dents and  advocates  of  various  theories. 
Fishermen  throughout  the  nation  have  ap- 
plied every  known  method  of  trial  and  error 
to  secure  the  desired  results — to  success- 
fully catch  fish. 

Numerous  lures  guaranteed  to  be  infall- 
able  regardless  of  circumstances  have  been 
offered  and  tried. 

Fishermen  have  fished  according  to  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Others  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  direction  of  the  four  winds. 
Some  have  placed  their  faith  in  the  heavenly 
position  of  the  moon.  The  rising  and  falling 
of  the  tide  and  its  effect  on  fish  in  all  waters 
throughout  the  nation  has  its  converts  who 
follow  it  almost  religiously.  There  are  others 
who  are  guided  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  still  others  who  follow  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  the  barometer. 

These  various  theories  and  practices  have 
been  a bane  to  some  fishermen  and  a boon 
to  others.  There  are  times  when  they  have 
been  successful  and  times  when  they  have 
failed  utterly.  But  the  fisherman  who  is 
usually  successful  is  the  one  who  has  made 
a study  of  the  habitat  and  habits  of  fish  to 
a greater  extent  than  the  average  fisherman. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  can  catch  fish 
at  will,  for  no  fisherman,  no  matter  how 
good,  can  catch  fish  at  will  unless  the  fish 
are  willing  to  bite.  But  the  fisherman  who 
has  studied  the  habits  of  fish  has  the  better 
chance  of  a successful  day  astream,  not  just 
for  the  sake  of  a full  creel,  but  to  enjoy  a 
day’s  sport  with  some  of  the  things  the 
Creator  placed  at  his  disposal  for  wise  use. 

Since  feeding  is  a habit  of  fish,  it  might 
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be  well  to  look  into  that  particular  phase 
of  their  activities;  especially  the  smallmouth 
bass,  which  furnishes  the  fly  fisherman  so 
much  sport. 

The  food  and  feeding  habits  of  fish  differ 
greatly  according  to  the  species  and  the  local 
conditions.  They  secure  their  food  from 
many  areas  in  and  about  the  water.  Some 


feed  almost  entirely  along  the  shores;  others 
on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  lake,  or  pond, 
while  others  feed  in  almost  any  area  of  the 
water,  either  day  or  night. 

The  smallmouth  bass  is  one  fish  that  feeds 
in  almost  any  area  of  th^  water,  either  day 
or  night. 

(Turn  to  Page  9) 


Lightly  dressed  spinner  flies  like  these,  tied  on  hooks  of  medium  size,  are  deadly  lures  for  bass. 
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Faulty  Corn  Culture  Injures  Fishing 


By  W.  R.  WALTON 


AULTY  corn  culture  injures  fishing! 

Can  this  statement  be  substantiated? 
Well,  let  us  deliberately  examine  the  facts. 

That  unique  and  wonderful  giant-grass 
known  to  North  Americans  as  “corn”  but  to 
the  remainder  of  the  world  as  maize  has  been 
characterized  truthfully  as  constituting  the 
foundation  of  American  agriculture.  Rich  in 
fat  and  high  in  protein  content,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable  food  crop  produced  in  this 
country. 

But,  and  this  with  a capital  B,  its  exten- 
sively improper  culture  menaces  both  con- 
servation of  the  soil  and  fish  life  in  the  in- 
land waters  of  our  hilly  Eastern  States. 

The  first  mentioned  of  these  perils  is  now 
well  recognized  by  progressive  agriculturists, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
cellently organized  and  active  Federal  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

However,  it  is  the  second  of  these  dangers, 
and  which  resides  in  wrong  cultural  prac- 
tices, that  menaces  our  inland  fishing  which 
has  been  insufficiently  emphasized  and  appre- 
ciated. It  is  this  peril  to  which  my  present 
screed  is  addressed. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  no  plea  for  re- 
ducing corn  production  in  favor  of  the  sport 
of  fishing,  which  would  be  silly,  but  rather  a 
plea  for  the  adoption  of  proper  cultural 
methods  which  should  result  in  greater  pro- 
duction per  acre  and  the  conservation  of  fish 
life. 

The  recent  and  most  laudable  cooperative 
movements  of  state  and  federal  conserva- 
tionists toward  the  abatement,  and  we  hope 
the  final  elimination,  of  industrial  and  do- 
mestic wastes  from  inland  waters  is,  of 
course,  highly  gratifying.  But  even  the 
eventual  success  of  these  efforts  will  not 
necessarily  restore  our  streams  to  their 
original  condition  of  pristine,  crystaline 
beauty. 

The  entrance  into  our  streams,  during 
much  of  the  year,  of  vast  quantities  of  silt, 
or  just  plain  mud,  swept  by  spring  and  sum- 
mer storms  from  cultivated  cornlands,  must 
be  prevented,  or  at  least  minimized,  if  efforts 
toward  the  presentation  of  our  God-given 
sport  of  angling  are  to  be  crowned  with  full 
success. 

Now,  as  regards  the  evil  of  faulty  com  cul- 
ture and  its  sad  effects  on  fish  conservation. 
Be  it  remembered  that  successful  com  grow- 
ing requires  that  the  soil  be  broken  during 
early  spring,  commonly  in  April,  in  prepara- 
tion for  planting  in  early  May.  This  usually 
includes  a period  of  abundant  rains,  and  thus 
these  bare  and  broken  com  fields  facilitate 
the  start  of  a cycle  of  soil  erosion  which 
serves  to  load  our  streams  and  ponds  with  an 
excessive  burden  of  mud. 

At  about  this  same  time,  or  when  water 
temperatures  reach  about  65  degrees  F.,  the 
bass  are  preparing  to  spawn,  ordinarily  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  April.  Unfortunately  for 
the  fish,  corn  culture,  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing states,  is  extensively  located  and  con- 
ducted throughout  the  lower  slopes  of  our 
fertile  river  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  of  a 


character  to  be  readily  washed  into  the 
streams.  Here,  too,  the  full  volume  of  the 
run-off  is  felt,  thus  frequently  resulting  in 
serious  injury  to  the  soil  and  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  game  fishes. 

Classic  examples  of  such  circumstances  are 
afforded  by  the  valleys  of  the  great  Susque- 
hanna and  Juniata  Rivers,  not  to  mention  the 
Cumberland  Valley  with  its  beautiful  Cono- 
doguinet  Creek. 

Right  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania flows  the  Monocacy  River,  to  wind 
through  almost  continuous  cornlands  and 
finally  to  enter  the  Potomac  some  40  miles 
away  in  Maryland.  At  the  spring  period  just 
described  these  lands,  washed  by  the  hard 
rains,  color  the  stream  brick  red  and  render 
its  consistency  much  like  thick  soup. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  throughout  our 
entire  eastern  corn  ' growing  region  but  of 
course  are  at  their  worst  where  the  soil  is  of 
a character  to  be  easily  eroded. 


In  the  meantime,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
bass  have  constructed  their  nests  and  begun 
to  spawn  regardless  of  the  dense  turbidity  of 
the  waters.  The  result  frequently  is  that  the 
nests,  together  with  their  content  of  eggs,  are 
buried  and  choked  with  mud  from  the  adja- 
cent broken  cornlands. 

Matters  would  be  bad  enough  if  this  were 
the  only  inflow  of  silt  to  occur  during  the 
bass  spawning  season.  But,  as  is  well  known, 
the  successful  culture  of  corn  requires  that 
the  soil  surface  be  stirred  at  frequent  inter- 
val during  May  and  June,  thus  providing  ad- 
ditional occasions  for  erosion  and  flow  of 
more  mud  into  the  streams  at  a period  when 
the  fish  fry  are  maturing  and  feeding  on 
those  minute  organisms,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, called  the  plankton.  An  abundance  of 
this  is  essential  to  the  subsistence  and  growth 
of  all  infant  fishes,  and  without  it  they  perish. 

But  the  mere  exclusion  of  sunlight  by 
(Turn  to  Page  10) 


A crystaline  stream,  unspoiled  by  man’s  stupid  behavior,  photographed  by  the  author. 
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MANY  RESOLUTIONS  APPROVED 

AT  THE  FEDERATION  SESSION 


Many  resolutions  of  interest  to  fishermen 
were  approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs,  held  in  Harrisburg.  They  were  as 
follows: 

Advocating  a bill  in  the  legislature  im- 
posing a penalty  for  fishing  in  any  stream 
stocked  with  trout  between  the  hours  of 
5 p.  m.  April  14  and  5 a.  m.  April  15. 

Urging  a regulation  whereby  those  por- 
tions of  streams  stocked  with  trout  would 
be  closed  to  all  fishing  from  March  21  to 
the  opening  of  the  trout  season  each  year. 
This  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  directors 
but  afterward  approved  by  the  body  of  the 
convention. 

Requesting  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
fish  wardens  to  the  equivalent  of  one  for 
each  county  in  the  state. 

Asking  presentation  to  the  next  legis- 
lature of  the  necessary  laws  to  make  the 
fish  code  parallel  the  game  code  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree. 

Urging  that  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners put  into  immediate  operation  the 
post-war  program  planned  and  adopted  by 
the  commission. 

Recommending  that  when  a load  of  fish 
arrives  at  a flooded  stream,  the  Fish  Warden 
be  authorized  to  unload  the  fish  in  an  ap- 
proved stream  which  is  not  then  in  flood. 

Asking  appropriation  of  part  of  federal- 
aid  funds  to  ithe  northern  tier  counties  for 
stream  improvement  in  the  form  of  small 
.permanent  dams  of  sufficient  height  to  fur- 
nish suitable  environment  for  fishlife  and 
waterfowl. 

Recommending  legislation  giving  the  Fish 
Commission  power  to  control  and  limit  motor 
boats  on  certain  types  of  water  which  are 
considered  No.  1 fishing  waters  and  also 
calling  for  licensing  of  motor  boat  operators 
and  grading  of  motor  boat  licenses  accord- 
ing to  engine  piston  displacement. 

Urging  establishment  of  a fish  hatchery  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Asking  the  Fish  Commission  to  alter  its 
present  policy  so  as  to  permit  the  stocking 
of  large  mouth  bass  in  dams  and  lakes  cover- 
ing ten  or  more  acres. 

Urging  institution  of  a pond  fertilization 
program  on  land  owned  by  the  common- 
wealth to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fish. 

Recommending  that  the  name  of  any  seri- 
ous or  wilful  violator  of  a fish  law  be 
published  immediately  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission in  the  newspaper  published  near- 
est the  residence  of  the  violator. 

Asking  that  the  Fish  Commission  make 
a biological  survey  of  all  streams,  lakes, 
and  ponds  in  the  commonwealth. 

Urging  the  purchase  of  suitable  ground 
in  Lawrence  County  for  the  construction  of 
a lake  for  game  fishing. 

Recommending  badges  of  metal,  instead  of 
fiber  or  cardboard,  for  special  fish  wardens, 
and  enacting  of  legislation  to  give  special 
fish  wardens  the  same  authority  as  a com- 
parable commission  within  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Urging  that  motion  pictures  be  taken  of 


outstanding  cases  of  stream  pollution  and 
made  available  for  exhibition  by  sports- 
men’s clubs. 

Urging  that  fines  imposed  by  the  Fish 
Commission  for  industrial  pollution  of 
streams  be  made  commensurate  with  the 
damage  done,  with  a minimum  fine  of  $1,000 
or  more,  contingent  upon  complete  restora- 
tion. 

Recommending  that  Spring  Creek,  known 
?s  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise,  be  opened  for 
Sunday  fishing. 

The  federation  reaffirmed  its  previous  reso- 
lution that  the  fishing  license  fee  be  in- 
creased from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  with  25  cents  of 
the  additional  fee  to  be  earmarked  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  fishing  waters. 

It  selected  a committee  to  investigate  the 
present  regulation  forbidding  sale  of  fish- 
bait  and  bait-fish  taken  from  the  streams 
of  the  state,  instructing  the  committee  to 
suggest  possible  changes  in  the  law. 

The  federation  also  approved  a resolution 


Two  pictures  of  members  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  York  Chapter,  No.  67,  removing 
catfish  and  bluegills  from  their  fish  hatchery  at  Spring  Grove,  York  County,  for  restock- 
ing purposes.  Brood  stock  was  furnished  by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the  fish  were 
placed  in  approved  streams  in  York  County. 


Father  Bass  must  guard  the  eggs. 

Watch  the  young  ones  after  hatching. 
Now  and  then  he  eats  an  offspring. 
Just  to  comfort  him  while  batching. 

— Carsten  Ahrens. 


advocating  formation  of  a committee  to 
study  the  construction  and  management  of 
farm  fish  ponds. 

Another  resolution  urged  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  to  intensify  its  bass 
restocking  program  to  compare  with  its 
trout  restocking  program. 
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Color  and  Action 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 


'T'  HERE  are  two  points  about  casting  rod 
A plugs  that  are  topics  for  a lot  of  discus- 
sion, one  way  and  another,  and  both  of  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  fisherman. 

They  are  the  matter  of  what  part,  if  any, 
color  plays  in  the  successful  use  of  plugs, 
and  secondly  the  point  of  action  in  plugs. 

There  is  a certain  school  of  anglers  who 
contend  that  action  is  far  more  important 
than  color  in  the  varied  plugs  and  spoons 
which  are  used  with  the  short  rod.  And 
even  those  who  argue  that  color  is  of  major 
importance  agree  that  a plug  with  lots  of 
the  right  kind  of  action  will  take  the  most 
fish. 

There  are  plenty  of  action  plugs  on  the 
market. 

One  group  has  spinners  at  head  and  tail. 
Another  is  jointed  in  the  middle.  A third 
is  designed  so  that  it  darts  from  side  to  side. 
Still  another  dives,  then  swims  up  toward 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A fifth  waddles 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  swimming,  on  the 
surface. 

It  is  the  angler’s  problem  to  discover  which 
kind  of  action  is  most  attractive  to  the  bass 
in  the  waters  which  he  fishes. 

Some  of  these  are  good  anywhere.  The 
jointed  plug,  for  example,  is  a favorite  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  also  is  a fish-taker  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada  and  in  the  waters 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It  even  is  used 
in  deep  sea  and  surf  fishing. 

The  surface  swimmer  was  designed  orig- 
inally for  large-mouth  bass  angling  in  the 
South.  But  it,  too,  is  effective  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Canada,  and  in  fact  everywhere  that 
any  species  of  bass  is  found. 

The  darter — that  is,  the  plug  that  darts 
swiftly  from  side  to  side  when  retrieved — 
also  is  universally  popular. 

Other  plugs,  however,  are  regional  favor- 
ites. 

The  cigar-shaped  plug  with  spinners  fore 
and  aft  is  a good  example.  It  is  a favorite 
of  many  plug  casters  in  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  at  least  in  some  parts  of  Canada 
it  is  not  much  good,  probably  because  it  does 
not  create  enough  disturbance  to  attract  and 
interest  the  large  fish  which  are  found  in 
those  waters. 

The  list  of  action  plugs,  of  course,  is 
longer  than  has  been  set  down  here.  The 
point  is  that  anglers  must  learn  the  particular 
types  of  lures  that  produce  strikes  in  the 
waters  they  fish,  and  then  concentrate  their 
attention  on  mastering  the  proper  handling 
of  those  plugs. 

Before  turning  to  the  matter  of  colors  in 
plugs,  there  is  another  angle  to  the  knack 
of  plug  selection.  It  is  size. 

A general  rule  to  follow  is  this:  The  larger 
the  water  fished  and  the  fish  to  be  caught, 
the  larger  the  plug  that  may  be  used.  Little 
plugs  that  attract  fish  in  small  rivers  and  in 
creeks  are  likely  to  be  ignored  in  big  lakes. 
And  at  the  same  time  big  plugs  that  would 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  fish  in  small  waters 
interest  those  in  large  lakes. 


Some  of  these  lures  have  plenty  of  color, 
both.  And  it  has  been  proved  that  all  will 


Yet  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  hard-fished  waters,  even  in  Canada,  the 
small  plug  is  more  likely  to  produce  strikes 
than  is  the  monster.  This  is  because  fish  that 
constantly  are  seeing  anglers’  lures  become 
wary  and  wise.  It  seems  they  actually  recog- 
nize the  plugs  as  dangerous  frauds.  The 
smaller  lures  are  less  likely  to  arouse  their 
suspicions  and  to  frighten  them. 

And  now  for  the  color  problem. 

Plug  fishermen  everywhere  are  willing  to 
engage,  at  the  slightest  opportunity,  in 
heated  debate  on  the  question  of  whether 
color  has  anyhing  to  do  with  the  fish-taking 
qualities  of  the  lures  they  use. 


A plug  has  to  have  a lot  of  action  or  just 
the  right  color  (depending  on  your  views  on 
the  matter)  to  take  a husky  bass  like  this  one. 


in  Plugs 


Some  have  a lot  of  action.  Some  combine 
catch  bass. 


There  is  one  school  of  anglers  who  main- 
tain that  color  is  all-important.  Other  fish- 
ermen take  an  opposite  view — that  color  is 
not  so  important  as  the  action  that  the  lure 
produces  in  the  water. 

And  both  groups,  oddly  enough,  are  able 
to  prove  their  theories  with  actual  experi- 
ences in  catching  fish. 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  interesting  observations  on  colors  in 
plugs  on  a Canadian  fishing  trip  this  year. 
Bass  of  fine  size  were  caught  consistently  on 
a plunker  that  was  a spotted  green,  on  an 
underwater  lure  that  was  greenish  in  color, 
to  imitate  a pike,  and  on  a surface  plug  that 
was  white  with  a red  head. 

And  those  were  the  only  colors  that  really 
worked  well. 

Particularly  was  the  white  and  red  surface 
swimmer  effective.  It  produced  two  strikes 
for  every  one  to  a plug  of  some  other  shade, 
even  one  that  while  it  had  a green  back  had 
a pure  white  belly. 

But  the  color  of  plugs  is  as  important  here 
in  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  in  Canada  or  any- 
where else. 

Night  plug  casters  long  have  favored  the 
black  surface  lure,  on  the  theory  that  the 
fish  could  more  easily  see  it  against  the 
background  of  a starry  or  moonlight  sky. 

Green  is  favored  for  plunking  lures  be- 
cause they  imitate  frogs,  and  frogs  generally 
are  greenish  in  color. 

(Turn  to  Page  15) 
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Fishing  Along  the  Atlantic 


Coast 

By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


Heavy  fish  like  this  can  be  caught  in  the  surf  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  if  the  angler 
knows  just  where  to  do  his  fishing  and  if  he  has  the  proper  tackle. 


You  can’t  do  much  fishing  in  winter.  But  the  snow  never  gets  so  deep  or  the 
cold  so  bitter  that  a fisherman  can’t  think  and  talk  about  his  experiences  astream. 

And  when  it  comes  to  telling  fish  stories,  the  fisherman  likes  a good  audience. 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

So  here  is  an  opportunity  to  tell  your  best  fishing  story  to  a select  audience- 
readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Write  in  not  more  than  300  words  the  story  of  your  greatest  fishing  thrill.  That 
may  be  anything — the  catching  of  a big  fish;  the  story  of  the  big  one  that  got 
away;  an  encounter  with  a rattlesnake;  the  terror  of  upsetting  in  a boat  or 
stepping  into  a deep  hole;  some  unusual  encounter  with  animals  or  birds.  Just  so 
it  happened  while  you  were  fishing  and  made  your  spine  tingle  and  your  heart 
beat  faster. 

Then  mail  the  story  to  Pennsylvania  Angler,  960  Louisa  Street,  Williamsport  4, 
Pennsylvania. 

Letters  will  be  published  in  winter  issues  of  the  magazine. 

One  thing:  Be  sure  your  name  and  address  are  printed  or  written  plainly. 
Everyone  will  want  to  know  who’s  telling  the  story. 


This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  two 
articles  on  the  fine  points  of  getting  the 
most  out  of  fishing  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
C ERVING  in  virtually  the  same  capacity 
as  an  Indian  guide  in  Canada,  a boat 
captain  who  knows  where  the  fish  are  to 
be  found  is  as  important  in  ocean  fishing  as 
the  stream-wise  Indian  of  the  providences 
is  in  the  success  of  anglers  from  the  states 
who  are  trying  their  luck  up  north. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  strikingly 
on  my  visit  to  Ocean  City,  Md.,  last  sum- 
mer, for  had  it  not  been  for  an  astute  old 
seaman  I certainly  would  not  have  had  the 
success  I had  in  catching  fish.  Fortunately 
for  me,  there  was  among  the  guests  at  my 
hotel  a sportsman  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  had  been  visiting  Ocean  City  for  many 
years  and  who  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  salt  water  fishing. 

I became  acquainted  with  Otis  R.  Poss, 
the  Washington  sportsman,  soon  after  my  ar- 
rival at  the  seashore,  our  talk  almost  im- 
mediately turning  to  fishing.  He  promptly 
issued  an  invitation  to  myself  and  my  com- 
panion, Russell  H.  Rhoads,  of  Williamsport, 
to  participate  in  a boat  fishing  trip  through 
the  inlet  connecting  Synepuxent  Bay  with 
the  Atlantic.  Also  in  the  party  was  Mr. 
Ross’  husky  17-year-old  son,  Dick;  Charles 
Tammany,  who  was  with  the  Poss  family  at 
the  shore,  and  F.  H.  Berger,  a retired  gov- 
ernment man,  of  Hyattsville,  Md. 

“We’ve  arranged  to  have  Capt.  Turner 
Cropper  take  us  out  through  the  inlet,”  Mr. 
Poss  explained.  “If  there  are  fish  to  be 
caught,  you  can  bank  on  it  Capt.  Cropper 
will  know  where  they  are.” 

And  how  right  he  was!  We  boarded  the 
weather-beaten  old  sea  captain’s  boat  at 
Bunting’s  wharf  about  2 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon on  a bright  sunlit  day  that  wasn’t 
too  hot  or  too  cold.  The  72-year-old  Capt. 
Cropper  explained  he  had  in  mind  moving 
out  through  the  inlet  and  then  cruising  up 
along  the  outside  of  the  man-made  break- 
water a half  mile  or  so,  where  we  would 
anchor  and  fish.  He  had  a hunch  we’d  find 
sea  trout  feeding  not  far  off  the  inlet-pro- 
tecting barrier  of  huge  rocks. 

Sure  enough,  the  fish  were  there!  We 
caught  about  a dozen  sea  trout  here,  but 
the  strikes  weren’t  coming  frequently  enough 
to  suit  our  captain,  and  he  instructed  our 
husky  young  friend  Dick  to  haul  in  the 
anchor  and  we’d  move  out  off  the  coast  of 
Ocean  City  to  the  “red  buoy.”  This  proved 
to  be  a point  about  a mile  up  coast  and  a 
half  mile  out  from  the  end  of  the  fishing  pier. 
And  we  certainly  had  a lot  of  real  sport  here, 
for  the  sea  trout  were  numerous  and  hun- 
gry. 

In  late  afternoon  we  returned  to  the 
wharf  with  the  nicest  catch  of  fish  I’d  seen 
since  my  arrival  in  Ocean  City.  This  was 
all  the  proof  I needed  that  a captain  who 
knew  where  the  fish  were  to  be  found 
in  the  sea  was  a mighty  valuable  man  to 
have  along  on  such  an  expedition. 

Those  of  you  who  are  going  to  the  sea- 
shore with  the  purpose  of  getting  in  a lot 
of  fishing  will  do  well  to  take  along  your 


outboard  motors;  that  is,  if  the  place  is 
anything  like  Ocean  City.  Here  you  can 
rent  rowboats  by  the  day  for  bay  fishing, 
and  if  you  have  outboard  motors  to  propel 
the  craft  you’ll  save  yourself  a lot  of  hard 
labor,  for  rowing  against  a strong-running 
tide  is  a slow,  hard  pull,  I warn  you. 

Of  course,  there  are  large  motor-driven 
boats  such  as  Capt.  Cropper  operates  which 
you  can  hire  for  bay  fishing  if  you  are 
prone  to  seasickness  and  get  no  fun  out  of 
tossing  around  on  big  waves  in  a small 
boat.  Owners  of  such  boats  will  take  you 
out  in  the  bay  for  $2.50  or  $3  apiece  if 
there’s  a party  of  five  or  six. 


Naturally,  the  men  who  operate  these 
boats  know  where  the  fishing  is  best  in  the 
bay.  We  learned  that  the  best  catches  of 
flounder,  the  big  flat  fish  from  which  fillet 
of  sole  is  cut,  are  to  be  made  in  the  bay 
channel.  This  is  the  deep  part  of  the  bay 
which  the  large  boats  follow  in  moving  into 
or  out  of  the  sea.  A section  of  this  channel 
between  the  old  and  new  bridges  at  Ocean 
City  is  known  as  “flounder  heaven.”  Here 
you’ll  find  dozens  of  boats  anchored  every 
day  while  their  occupants  are  angling  for 
these  odd-looking  fish. 

From  one  of  the  old-timers  who  obviously 
spends  much  of  his  time  fishing — -for  his  skin 
(.Turn  to  Page  11) 
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POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

board  of  charges  of  discrimination  against 
one  municipality  over  its  neighbor.  All  are 
treated  alike,  the  only  rule  being  that  if  they 
pollute  State  waters,  this  pollution  must 
cease. 

As  a beginning,  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  made  a careful  appraisal  of  the 
streams  of  the  State  and  placed  them  in 
three  general  classes;  namely,  those  unpol- 
luted from  artificial  sources,  streams  pol- 
luted by  sewage  and  industrial  wastes,  and 
those  impregnated  with  acid,  particularly 
resulting  from  the  mining  and  processing 
of  coal. 

The  Sanitary  Water  Board  then  proceeded 
to  give  state-wide  publicity  to  its  program 
by  holding  ten  hearings  at  different  places 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  inviting 
the  attendance  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  such  as  municipal  officials,  indus- 
trialists, stream  conservationists,  engineers, 
chemists,  and  the  average  citizen. 

The  Board  at  each  hearing  explained  in 
detailed  fashion  its  purpose  and  aims  and 
announced  its  proposed  policy  of  stream 
pollution  control,  to  wit:  That  all  sewage 
must  be  treated  “at  least  to  a primary  de- 
gree’ with  such  additional  treatment  that 
might  be  required  in  individual  cases;  also, 
that  an  equivalent  degree  of  treatment 
should  be  required  of  industrial  wastes. 

An  exception  was  made  of  sewage  now 
being  discharged  into  streams  impregnated 
with  acid  mine  drainage  where  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  require 
treatment  at  this  time  because  of  the  effect 
of  the  acid  water  on  the  sewage. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  considered  the  verbatim  notes  made 
at  the  hearings  and  such  briefs  and  other 
information  as  may  have  been  submitted. 
Then  it  officially  adopted  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  stream  pollution  control  and  began 
the  issuance  of  written  official  notices  to 
municipalities  and  to  industries. 

These  notices  required  the  recipient  to 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
treatment  works,  the  plans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  for  approval 
within  approximately  one  year,  and  to  make 
quarterly  reports  as  to  the  progress  being 
made.  The  degree  of  treatment  required 
was  specified  in  each  case.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  a requirement  for  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  plans  only 
and  not  for  the  actual  construction  of  the 
plant.  That  will  follow  at  a later  date,  when 
conditions  for  construction  are  more  favor- 
able than  at  present. 

As  of  June  1,  such  notices  have  been  sent 
to  508  municipalities  and  institutions  and  to 
352  industries  discharging  harmful  wastes 
to  State  waters.  Additional  ones  will  follow 
until  all  known  polluters  have  been  included. 

Of  the  municipalities  under  notice,  239 
have  retained  the  services  of  engineers  for 
preparation  of  the  required  plans.  This  total 
does  not  include  126  municipalities  in  the 
metropolitan  Pittsburgh  district.  In  Alle- 
gheny County,  the  Allegheny  County  San- 
itary Authority  has  been  established,  one  of 
whose  purposes  will  be  to  handle  at  least 
the  preliminary  phases  of  report  and  plan 
I preparation  for  the  126  municipalities  in  that 
area.  This  number  added  to  the  other  239 
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Joe  Marshall,  of  Linden,  Lycoming  County,  is 
shown  with  the  walleyed  pike  he  caught  in 
Big  Pine  Creek.  The  fish  was  31  inches  long 
and  weighed  TVz  pounds. 

municipalities,  increases  the  total  number  of 
municipalities  providing  engineering  services 
to  365,  or  more  than  half  of  those  notified  to 
prepare  plans. 

This  indicates  real  progress,  especially 
since  some  of  the  municipalities  were  not 
notified  until  quite  recently. 

Not  included  in  the  foregoing  totals  are 
notices  issued  to  anthracite  coal  operators 
requiring  them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent 
the  discharge  into  State  waters  of  coal  mine 
silt.  A total  of  152  applications  have  been 
received  from  anthracite  collieries  for  ap- 
proval of  plans  for  treatment  works,  this 
covering  nearly  all  the  anthracite  coal  break- 
ers using  the  wet  method  of  coal  prepara- 
tion. As  a matter  of  fact,  a number  of 
treatment  works  have  already  been  con- 
structed, and  a large  volume  of  silt  which 
under  former  conditions  would  have  reached 
the  streams  is  now  being  reclaimed.  Delay 
in  building  similar  works  has  been  occasion- 
ed chiefly  by  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
labor  and  materials. 

The  effects  of  the  silt  control  program  of 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  are  already  being 
felt  by  the  dredgers  of  coal  from  the  rivers 
and  tributaries.  A survey  of  this  matter 
disclosed  that  the  amount  of  coal  entering 
the  streams  from  anthracite  collieries  has 
been  reduced  over  the  past  year,  and  a 
number  of  the  operators  are  anticipating  the 
time  when  it  will  no  longer  be  profitable 
to  operate. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  silt  problem 
is  the  removal  of  approximately  30  000,000 
cubic  yards  of  silt  from  the  Schuylkill  River. 
The  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  begin 
such  removal  from  Norristown  to  the  head- 


waters of  the  Schuylkill,  and  request  has 
been  made  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
similar  removal  of  the  silt  deposits  from 
Norristown  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  at 
Philadelphia.  It  is  understood  that  actual 
removal  of  the  silt  will  begin  in  the  near 
future,  making  a start  in  a program  which 
will  extend  over  a period  of  five  or  six  years. 

Another  phase  of  the  mine  drainage  prob- 
lem is  that  of  the  acid  water  which  in  gen- 
eral is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
anti-stream  pollution  laws. 

Some  modification  of  this  exemption  was 
made  by  the  Brunner  Bill  in  1945,  making 
unlawful  such  discharge  into  “clean  waters” 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  are  being  de- 
voted or  put  to  public  use  at  the  time  of 
such  discharge.  The  Department  of  Health 
is  authorized  to  divert  acid  mine  water  from 
the  watersheds  of  clean  streams  to  a point 
or  points  of  discharge  into  streams  already 
contaminated.  Mine  operators  are  required 
to  file  plans  of  their  drainage  systems  and 
notices  to  this  effect  have  been  sent  to  2,500 
operators  of  bituminus  coal  mines,  and  thus 
far  more  than  1,500  mine  drainage  reports 
have  been  received. 

In  order  to  aid  in  this  program,  the  1945 
General  Assembly  appropriated  money  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  specified  four 
items  of  work  relating  to  stream  pollution 
control,  namely  $4,250,000  for  state  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  treatment  works; 
$500,000  for  mine  sealing;  $1,700,000  for 
acid  mine  water  diversion  and  silt  con- 
trol; and  $175,000  for  research.  This  money 
is  available  until  the  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, unless  succeeding  legislatures  make 
changes. 

The  money  for  state  aid  is  an  outright 
grant  to  municipalities,  municipal  author- 
ities, or  private  corporations,  the  latter  be- 
ing confined  to  a limited  field.  Financial 
aid  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  treat- 
ment works  may  be  given  to  municipalities 
and  municipal  authorities  in  a sum  not  to 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  de- 
tailed construction  plans  and  specifications 
of  sewage  treatment  works,  intercepting 
sewers,  pumping  stations,  and  other  neces- 
sary appurtenances,  as  approved  by  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board. 

The  grant  will  be  awarded  based  on  per- 
centages of  the  approved  estimated  cost  of 
construction.  They  are  higher  for  the  small 
projects  and  range  from  6.5  per  cent  for 
works  to  cost  up  to  $10,000  to  3.3  per  cent 
up  to  $10,000,000.  The  state’s  share  may 
not  exceed  50  per  cent,  and  the  municipality  _ 
or  municipal  authority  must  be  responsible 
for  the  remainder. 

With  the  application  for  state  aid  there 
must  be  submitted  an  engineering  report  and 
a complete  breakdown  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction.  These  estimates  are  to  be 
based  upon  the  1942  price  level,  and  the 
decision  as  to  the  amount  of  the  grant  will 
be  made  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
whose  decisions  shall  be  final. 

Municipalities  may  receive  funds  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  from  the  Post-War 
Planning  Commission,  which  received  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  assist  munici- 
palities in  preparing  plans  for  all  types  of 
public  projects,  including  water  works  and 
sewerage.  Such  aid  is  usually  confined  to 
the  sewer  collecting  system,  while  the  state 
aid  from  the  Department  of  Health  is  ap- 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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SMALL  OR  LARGE  LURES 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

The  normal  food  of  the  bass  consists  of 
minnows  and  other  small  fish,  even  their 
own  species;  acauatic  insects  of  all  kinds, 
both  larva  and  the  mature;  terrestrial  in- 
sects of  all  kinds  which  find  their  way  into 
the  water  through  injury  or  other  causes; 
crustaceans  of  a large  and  varied  group 
of  organisms  that  may  be  divided  into  scuds, 
crawfish,  water  fleas,  and  the  like,  the  small- 
est of  which  may  range  in  size  from  that  of 
the  microscopic  to  the  head  of  a pin;  the 
mollusca,  which  includes  snails,  soft  ani- 
mal life,  and  immature  clams;  worms  of  all 
kinds,  both  acauatic  and  terrestrial;  amphib- 
ians, both  the  larva  and  the  mature,  such  as 
tadpoles,  frogs,  etc.;  and  even  an  occasional 
mouse  and  reptile. 

Careful  examination  of  the  largest  of  these 
various  types  of  food  reveals  that  the  min- 
nows, crawfish,  helgramites  and  frogs  are 
greatly  in  the  minority.  The  balance  of 


Fishing  a flat  pool  in  a bass  stream,  this 
angler  is  rising  small  lures  and  casting  with 
a long  line. 


food  consists  of  an  "assortment  of  small  or 
extremely  small  type  of  food,  such  as  insects. 

Forget  then,  if  you  will  for  a moment, 
the  larger  types  of  food  and  concentrate 
upon  the  size  of  insects  upon  which  bass 
normally  feed  when  feeding  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  just  beneath  the  surface. 
You  may  be  unable  to  see  the  exact  fly  the 
bass  is  feeding  upon,  but  if  you  will  cut  open 
the  stomach  of  a bass  and  examine  it  care- 
fully you  will  find  an  array  of  small  insects, 
often  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  No.  20 
trout  fly. 

These  small  insects,  regardless  of  color  or 
kind,  furnish  a large  food  supply  of  the 
small  mouth  bass.  And  the  fisherman  who 
carries  a supply  of  small  lures  will  be  as- 
sured of  a good  day  astream  more  often 
than  if  he  had  only  an  assortment  of  large 
lures. 


There  is,  however,  such  a large  assortment 
of  lures  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
list  any  particular  size,  pattern,  type,  or 
color  that  will  be  infallible.  All  of  the 
small  lures  will  catch  bass  at  one  time  or 
another,  as  will  the  large  lures. 

Among  the  patterns  that  may  prove  suc- 
cessful are  the  dry  flies,  the  fan  wing,  the 
spent  wing,  the  bivisible,  and  the  bass  bugs 
of  various  types.  The  wet  flies  may  include 
the  ordinary  wet  fly  or  the  streamers,  the 
bucktail,  the  nymphs. 

Then  there  is  the  fly  and  spinner  com- 
bination which  is  very  effective,  with  the 
smaller  size  spinners  acting  only  as  some- 
thing to  attract  the  fish.  Flies  tied  on  No. 
6 or  8 hooks  will  take  just  as  many  bass  as 
the  larger  lures,  and  they  are  far  easier  to 
cast,  especially  when  using  a spinner. 

The  flies,  either  wet  or  dry,  may  be  con- 
structed of  either  deer  hair,  squirrel  hair, 
goat  hair,  or  feathers  from  various  fowls  of 
the  air  or  farm. 

The  small  bass  bugs  in  particular  are  very 
effective  when  bass  are  rising  to  natural  in- 
sects, far  more  effective  than  the  larger 
types.  Even  trout  flies  of  the  wet  or  dry 
patterns  are  effective  at  such  a time.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  using  small  lures  is  in 
hooking  the  fish,  but  an  alert  fisherman 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  this.  And  once 
the  fish  is  securely  hooked  on  a small  hook, 
the  chances  of  landing  it  are  much  better 
than  if  using  a larger  hook. 

When  using  the  bass  bugs,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  many  fisherman  complain  that 
they  fail  to  hook  the  fish  even  after  giving 
it  plenty  of  time  to  suck  in  the  lure.  This 
may  be  entirely  due  to  the  type  of  bug  used, 
for  bass  are  quick  to  detect  any  foreign  sub- 
stances and  will  quickly  spit  them  out. 
However,  it  is  the  lures  made  of  cork  or 
wood  bodies  that  they  spit  out  more  readily 
than  those  constructed  of  deer  hair.  The 
deer  hair  is  soft,  and  experiments  have 
proved  that  bass  hold  onto  a deer  hair  bug 
much  longer  than  they  do  those  of  cork  or 
wood  bodies. 

So  try  these  smaller  lures  the  next  time 
you  go  astream.  You  may  be  surprised  at 
the  results.  And  don’t  forget  to  use  the 
trout  flies  along  with  all  of  the  others. 


In  the  riffles  and  fast  water  bass  find  the  abundance  of  natural  food  which  they  relish.* 
Often  the  angler  will  do  well  to  fish  in  this  kind  of  water  in  creek  or  river. 
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Scene  on  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  near  Oyster’s  Point.  This  view  was  photographed 
by  the  author. 
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FAULTY  CORN  CULTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

dense  turbidity,  produced  by  cornfield  mud, 
slows  the  multiplication  of  most  of  these  tiny 
food  organisms,  thus  robbing  the  little  fishes 
of  nourishment  at  a most  critical  period  of 
their  struggle  for  existence. 

It  seems  most  probable,  too,  that  such 
heavy  loads  of  silt  serve  to  disturb  seriously 
the  oxygen  balance  in  these  waters  and  thus 
to  suffocate  both  fry  and  tender  ' small  fish 
in  large  numbers. 

Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  dense  water 
turbidity  during  the  spawning  operation, 
owing  to  erosion  of  com  lands,  is  in  fact  a 
serious  menace  to  the  rapid  reproduction  of 
at  least  some  of  our  most  valuable  game 
fishes. 

Hence,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
measures  for  remedying  this  unfortunate 
situation  should  immediately  be  generally 
adopted.  Most  fortunately,  such  preventive 
methods  of  corn  culture  are  readily  available 
in  the  highly  recommended  and  widely  dem- 
onstrated operations  of  contour  plowing,  ter- 
racing, and  strip-farming.  Soil  conservation 
authorities  generally  have  been  advocating 
them  for  some  years  for  the  purpose  of 
erosion  prevention,  but  the  welfare  of  our 
game  fishes  also  calls  loudly  for  their  initia- 
tion on  an  ever  growing  scale  if  the  fishing 
is  to  remain  adequate  in  our  region. 

Those  interested  in  adopting  or  aiding  in 
this  movement  may  obtain,  free  of  charge, 
printed  information  on  the  subject  by  addres- 
sing Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  respect  to  the  harmful  effects  of 
muddy  waters  on  fishing,  especially  with 
artificials,  all  anglers  will  agree.  Since  com 
culture  requires  a practically  naked  soil  be- 
tween rows,  until  the  corn  is  “laid  by,”  usu- 
ally in  late  July,  the  resultant  flow  of  mud 
into  the  streams  frequently  continues  well 
into  the  open  season  for  the  game  fishes. 
This  prevailing  turbidity  effectively  prevents 
the  fish  from  seeing  artificial  lures  as  well 


as  much  of  the  natural  food,  thus  ruining  the 
fishing  for  weeks  on  end. 

My  personal  experience  as  a wielder  of  the 
fly  rod  convinces  me  that  although  the  waters 
may  be  come  too  low,  they  never  become  too 
clear  for  the  delightful  sport  of  fly  fishing. 
This  holds  true,  too,  for  floating  bug  casting 
than  which,  to  my  taste,  no  form  of  inland 
fishing  is  more  thrilling.  Because  of  the 
smashing  assault  of  the  bass  on  a floating  bug 
and  the  large  size  of  the  fish,  I would  place 
this  above  even  dry  fly  fishing  for  trout  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

But  the  bass  are  not  the  only  fishes  whose 
striking  is  adversely  affected  by  cloudy 
water.  This  certainly  is  true  with  fishes  of 
the  pike  family,  which  feed  almost  exclu- 


sively by  sight.  In  fact,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  pikes  will  not  thrive  or  reproduce  satis- 
factorily in  other  than  consistently  clear 
waters. 

Since  the  degree  of  transparency  of  waters 
is  so  important  to  sucessful  angling,  it  may 
be  of  general  interest  to  know  by  what  means 
biologists  measure  the  prevailing  turbidity  or 
transparency  of  waters  under  their  observa- 
tion. This  objective  is  attained  by  means  of 
a simple  instrument  known  as  “Secchi’s  disk.” 
This  bears  the  name  of  its  inventor,  said  to 
have  been  Angelo  Secchi,  a Jesuit  scientist 
who  lived  during  the  period  1818-1878.  Father 
Secchi  is  recorded  as  having  been  a member 
of  the  teaching  faculty  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity for  some  years  previous  to  1849  and 
was  known  principally  as  an  astronomer. 

Secchi’s  disk,  (see  illustration),  consists  of 
a flat  disk  of  rather  heavy  sheet  metal  22 
centimeters,  or  about  7%  inches,  in  diameter. 
Its  face  is  painted  pure  white,  and  in  opera- 
tion it  is  suspended  in  a horizontal  plane  and 
lowered  into  the  water  by  means  of  a line 
until  it  disappears  from  view  owing  either  to 
turbidity  or  lack  of  light.  Its  suspending  line 
is  calibrated,  or  marked,  in  feet  and  inches, 
and  thus  its  depth  of  immersion  is  read  and 
recorded.  Upon  its  disappearance,  the  disk 
is  raised  slowly  until  it  again  becomes  barely 
discernable,  when  another  reading  is  made. 
The  mean  of  these  two  readings  is  then 
taken  as  the  final  result. 

Some  biologists  prefer  to  use  a slight 
modification  of  this  instrument  known  as 
Whipple’s  disk  (see  illustration).  Its  dimen- 
sions are  identical  with  those  of  the  other, 
but  its  face  is  painted  in  black  and  white 
quadrants  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
usually  is  observed  by  the  use  of  a water 
telescope  and  hence  provides  slightly  greater 
accuracy. 

By  the  use  of  such  instruments  it  becomes 
possible  to  compare  with  accuracy  the  de- 
grees of  turbidity  or  transparency  prevailing 
in  different  bodies  of  water  and  also  to  meas- 

(Turn  to  Page  15) 
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ATLANTIC  COAST  FISHING 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
from  the  waist  up  had  the  appearance  of  old, 
dry  leather — we  received  a valuable  tip  on 
how  to  catch  flounder.  Dick  Poss  and  I 
were  in  a small  boat  powered  by  the  Poss 
outboard  motor  when  we  passed  this  old 
fellow  in  the  channel.  We  anchored  near 
him  and  inquired  about  his  luck.  He  re- 
ported he’d  caught  nine,  including  a six- 
pounder,  and  he  held  up  the  big  fish  for 
our  inspection. 

We  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  getting 
them  with,  and  he  replied  that  bunker  was 
his  bait.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
do  not  know  what  bunker  is,  I’ll  tell  you 
it  is  the  oiliest,  smelliest  little  fish  I ever 
saw.  It  is  to  be  had  from  bait  dealers  and 
is  prepared  for  bait  by  scaling,  cutting  off 
the  head,  and  filleting  the  sides.  The  fillets 
are  then  cut  in  strips  about  a half-inch  wide 
through  which  you  pass  your  hook  at  least 
twice. 

Getting  back  to  the  old-timer  who  had  nine 
flounder  on  his  stringer,  I’ll  explain  how  he 
was  seasoning  his  bunker  for  bait.  He  had 
cut  up  the  bunker  as  we  had,  but  instead 
of  wrapping  it  in  a piece  of  newspaper  to 
keep  it  moist  and  fresh  he  had  spread  the 
strips  along  the  bow  of  his  boat  so  it  would 
dry  in  the  sun  and  become  tougher.  With 
this  sun-dried  bait  he  was  taking  more 
flounder  than  anyone  around  him. 

In  fishing  for  flounder,  as  indeed  in  all  bay 
and  sea  fishing,  two  hooks  are  used.  Usually 
the  bottom  hook  is  baited  with  bunker,  for 
flounder  are  bottom  feeders  like  our  suckers 
and  catfish.  The  top  hook  is  baited  with 
squid,  which  is  nothing  more  than  small 
devil  fish  cut  in  two  or  three -inch  strips. 
Frequently  the  squid-baited  top  hook  will 
take  king  fish  or  perch,  so  you’ll  have  more 
variety  in  your  catch  if  you  bait  in  this 
fashion. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  numerous 
too,  who  prefer  minnows  as  flounder  bait. 
They  fish  them  alive  and  take  nice  flounder 
on  them  too.  Among  those  at  the  seashore 
who  I found  preferred  minnows  to  bunker  as 
bait  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Ebersole 
from  Highspire,  Pa.  He  had  with  him  his 
fresh  water  minnow  net  with  which  he 
scooped  up  minnows  as  he  needed  them.  He 
explained  to  me  that  minnows  resembling 
our  shiners  were  the  best  flounder  bait,  and 
he  proved  it  the  morning  I was  on  the  wharf 
with  him  by  catching  a dozen  big  flounder. 

Squid,  bunker,  and  minnows  can  be  bought 
at  any  of  the  wharves  where  fishermen  con- 
gregate. Squid  last  summer  was  rather  ex- 
pensive, 50  cents  a pounds,  and  bunker  were 
sold  at  five  cents  apiece.  Minnows  were  only 
25  cents  a dozen.  The  fresher  the  squid  the 
better  it  is  as  bait,  so  buy  it  from  dealers 
who  get  it  soon  after  the  commercial  fishing 
boats  bring  it  in  from  the  sea.  It  can  be  had 
from  bait  dealers  who  keep  it  on  ice,  but 
newly  caught  squid  is  more  attractive  to  sea 
trout,  croakers,  king  fish,  perch,  and  other 
varities  of  salt  water  denizens. 

Small  sea  bass — Black  Wills,  as  the  natives 
call  them — are  a nuisance  to  salt  water  an- 
glers corresponding  to  chubs  in  our  fresh 
water  streams.  They’ll  steal  your  bait  and 
feed  on  it  before  the  sea  trout,  flounder,  and 
other  desirable  fish  find  it.  Few  of  the  an- 
glers at  the  seashore  keep  them,  although 
they  are  more  than  palateable.  It’s  too  much 
of  a chore  to  clean  them. 


It’s  a two-man  job  to  land  a 40-pound  channel  bass.  And,  as  the  author  points  out, 
the  novice  can  have  a much  better  chance  of  catching  big  fish  if  he  will  employ  the 
services  of  a competent  boat  captain. 


might  go  clam  digging.  My  young  friend 
Dick  Poss  was  an  expert  at  this,  having  the 
energy  and  the  strength  to  manipulate  the 
long-pronged  rakes  which  are  used  to  lo- 
cate the  clams  under  the  sand  at  the  water’s 
edge.  In  a few  hours  Dick  gathered  five 
dozen  nice  clams  which  he  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  hotel  kitchen. 

Referring  to  the  hotel  kitchen,  it  might  be 
well  for  you  to  know  that  most  of  the 
smaller  hotels  at  Ocean  City  are  entirely 
willing  to  cook  your  fish  after  preparing 
them  for  the  pan.  They’ll  serve  them  at  your 
particular  table  in  place  of  the  fish  platter 
which  is  a regular  item  of  the  dinner  menu. 
This  is  understandable  when  you  consider 
that  the  hotel  proprietor  has  that  much  less 
fish  to  purchase,  an  item  of  some  importance 
now  that  seafood  is  so  expensive  even  at  the 
seashore. 

If  you  have  unusual  luck  in  fishing,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  your  catch, 
for  the  commercial  fishermen  aren’t  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  Your  fish  will  com- 
mand a good  price,  so  if  you  work  at  it 
hard  enough  you  can  easily  pay  part  of 
your  vacation  expenses  by  catching  and  sell- 
ing seafood. 

When  you  go  to  the  shore  by  yourself,  or 
if  the  others  in  your  party  do  not  enjoy 
fishing,  you  need  not  want  for  fishing  com- 
panions, for  there  is  a well  defined  brother- 
hood among  anglers  of  the  seashore.  If  you 
are  stopping  at  a hotel,  you’ll  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a party  to  join  with  you  in 
hiring  a boat  and  if  you  are  at  a cottage  you 
can  go  to  any  of  the  wharves  and  find  those 
who  will  gladly  pay  their  share  of  the  boat 
hire. 

Should  you  hanker  to  have  a try  at  marlin, 
considered  the  sport  of  sports  at  Ocean  City 
at  least,  you  can  get  a boat  for  $40  a day. 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 


If  you  want  to  vary  your  fishing  experi- 
ences at  the  Shore  you  might  try  “crabbing.” 
That  is  the  term  applied  to  catching  soft- 
shell  crabs.  Necessary  equipment  for  this 
sport  is  simple  indeed.  All  you  need  is  a 
length  of  twine,  a fish  head,  a dip  net,  and  a 
basket.  You  tie  the  fish  head  to  the  end  of 
your  piece  of  twine  and  drop  it  in  the  bay. 
Along  comes  a hungry  crab.  He  fastens 
himself  to  the  fish  head  and  starts  feeding 
on  it,  whereupon  you  carefully  pull  him  up 
on  the  end  of  your  length  of  twine,  just  as 
carefully  slip  your  dip  net  beneath  him,  lift 
him  out  of  the  water,  and  dump  him  in  your 
basket,  being  careful  to  keep  your  fingers 
away  from  his  sharp  pincers. 

Or  if  you  are  fond  of  steamed  clams,  you 


This  blue  marlin,  weighing  435  pounds,  was 
caught  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
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A Small-Mouth  Speaks 


By  R.  L.  WATTS 


My  home  is  under  a big  flat  rock  which  is 
a bit  small  for  piscatorial  occupants  of  my 
class.  But  I like  it  because  in  every  direc- 
tion I can  see  such  beautiful  scenery  of  trees 
and  hills  and  sky.  The  pool  in  which  I find 
my  food  is  not  more  than  18  inches  deep, 
this  being  ample  for  minnow  life  and  the 
small,  dainty,  delicious  creatures  that  make 
up  my  daily  ration.  Over -hanging  trees 

and  a steep  cliff  shade  my  home  in  the 
afternoon  and  help  to  cool  the  water  when 
it  is  too  warm  for  my  comfort. 

Another  reason  why  I like  my  home  is  be- 
cause I am  so  well  protected  and  when  loaf- 
ing I can  look  out  and  see  everything  that 
is  going  on  in  my  neighborhood;  and  if  I 
keep  my  wits  I am  never  in  danger. 

I get  a lot  of  fun  out  of  life  too.  The 
other  day  I chuckled  until  my  sides  almost 
burst  watching  five  of  my  greatest  enemy, 
man,  wading  down  right  through  my  front 
yard.  Sometimes  I wonder  whether  he  has 
any  brains,  and  he  certainly  doesn’t  give  the 
clan  to  which  I belong  credit  for  having 
grey  matter.  Yes,  sir,  can  you  believe  it, 
they  were  right  in  the  middle  of  this  little 
stream,  marching  in  single  file  about  75  feet 
apart,  splashing,  stumbling,  over-turning 
little  stones,  and  throwing  garden  hackles  in 
every  direction. 

Even  the  babies  in  the  security  of  our 
home  were  not  the  least  bit  tempted  by  their 
juicy  lures.  We  see  demonstrations  like  this 
almost  every  day  so  is  it  any  wonder  we 
have  concluded  that  our  chief  enemy  doubts 
whether  we  have  brains  and  that  we  think 
he  must  be  a little  deficient  under  his  hat? 

Another  thing  amuses  me  and  frightens 
the  babies.  Sometimes  our  enemy  stands 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  throws  big, 
hideous,  artificial  lures,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  right  to  the  door  of  our  home.  We 
know  they  are  not  edible,  and  this  method 
of  fishing  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence. 

But  I want  to  tell  you  about  a terrible 
mistake  I made  a few  weeks  ago  that  almost 
cost  me  my  life.  You  see,  I am  very  much 
the  largest  pink-eye  in  our  pool,  and  the 
reason  I have  not  adorned  some  fisherman’s 
creel  is  because  I have  been  cautious. 

In  my  younger  days  I made  a drive  at 
almost  everything  that  looked  good  to  eat 
and  sometimes  I found  myself  in  the  hands 
of  our  enemy  who  was  merciful  and  would 
mutter  some  words  I couldn’t  understand 
and  then  let  me  go. 

As  I became  larger  he  gazed  at  me  hes- 
itatingly and  then  placed  a piece  of  flat  wood 
on  my  side,  looked  at  it  intently  for  a few 
moments,  and  with  an  expression  of  disgust 
tossed  me  back  into  the  stream.  Sometimes 
he  kept  me  out  of  the  water  so  long  I could 
hardly  stand  it. 

One  day  a cousin  from  a neighboring  pool 
was  visiting  in  our  pool  when  he  made  this 


warning  with  great  seriousness:  “You  are 
big  now,  and  you  will  have  to  stop  grabbing 
at  everything  that  comes  along  or  you  will 
land  in  some  proud  fisherman’s  frying  pan.” 
Since  then  I have  been  extremely  cautious. 
Whenever  our  Enemy  NUMBER  ONE  comes 
within  my  vision,  I say  to  myself,  “I  am 
not  interested  in  anything  that  looks  like 
food  as  long  as  you  are  in  sight.” 

But  even  the  wisest  of  the  piscatorial 
giants  make  costly  mistakes,  and  now  I will 
tell  how  I yielded  to  temptation  and  what  a 
terrible  time  I had.  It  was  early  in  the  eve- 
ning when  I saw  indistinctly  a representative 
of  Homo  Sapiens  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  going  through  peculiar  motions 
with  his  right  arm. 

At  that  very  moment  the  most  alluring 
little  brown,  fluffy  creature  appeared  right 
in  front  of  me  and  only  a few  feet  away. 
I was  so  hungry  and  it  looked  so  dainty  and 
delectable  I forgot  all  about  the  man  and 
only  a few  seconds  were  required  to  cap- 
ture it. 

But  oh!  what  a mistake. 

I soon  felt  the  same  familiar  sensation  in 
my  mouth  that  I experienced  several  times 
in  my  younger  days.  Then  I remembered 
what  the  visitor  to  our  pool  had  said,  “you 
are  big  now”  and  I realized  with  almost 
paralyzing  fright  what  that  biped  would  do 
to  me  if  he  won  the  fight. 

His  rod  bent  until  it  made  a great  bow, 
and  I could  feel  the  constant  pull  of  a taut 
line.  For  a short  time  I held  my  position 
and  didn’t  yield  an  inch  of  space.  Then  I 
gave  way  and  lost  some  of  the  distance  be- 
tween me  and  the  fisherman. 

In  my  youthful  days  I discovered  that 
high  leaps  into  the  air  released  the  hook 
sometimes,  but  in  this  struggle  for  my  life, 
acrobatic  feats  failed.  It  was  distressing  to 
realize  that  my  strength  was  gradually  wan- 
ing and  that  I was  getting  closer  and  closer 
to  the  angler  who  thought  he  would  soon  be 
the  proud  captor.  However,  in  a last, 
desperate  effort  I marshalled  all  my  strength 
and  made  a mighty  splurge  toward  my  home 
which  released  the  hook  and  I was  free 
again. 

A few  minutes  later  all  the  members  of 
our  colony  gathered  around  me  to  hear 
about  my  terrible  experience.  This  is  what 
I said:  “If  you  ever  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  get  into  such  a predicament,  don’t  give 
up.  The  situation  may  seem  hopeless,  but 
a way  of  escape  may  be  found.  Keep  on 
fighting.  However,  the  most  important  of 
my  suggestions  is,  whenever  you  see  Enemy 
NUMBER  ONE  in  your  door  yard,  just  keep 
your  mouth  shut,  and  you  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  prospects  for  a long  and  happy 
life.” 

Micropterus. 


EX-FISHERMEN 

Said  Fisherman  Flinn, 

“I’ll  not  learn  how  to  swim; 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  swish. 

Some  folks  may  strive, 

To  splash  and  dive, 

But  I catch  . . . not  emulate  . . . fish. 

One  raw,  windy  day. 

On  Pelican  Bay, 

He  was  fishing  a few  rods  from  shore. 
When  his  boat  upset  . . . 

A grim  drag  net  . . . 

Finally  lifted  him  from  the  Bay’s  floor. 

— Carsten  Ahrens. 


TIONESTA 
LIAR’S  CLUB 


Just  to  make  all  their  stories  legal,  some 
anglers  in  the  New  Kensington  district  have 
formed  the  Liars  Club,  reports  John  Place, 
in  the  New  Kensington  Daily  Dispatch. 

The  club  actually  is  a cottage  along  the 
Tionesta  River,  where  the  boys  can  gather 
and  swap  stories  of  the  fish  they  caught  and 
of  those  that  got  away. 

And  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Liars 
Club: 

E.  J.  (Doc)  Small,  landed  a walleyed  pike  J 
weighing  8%  pounds. 

But  Bill  Hackett  still  is  the  club  champion. 
In  one  day  he  landed  a 20-inch  walleye,  then 
a 24-incher,  and  in  a throw  with  a home-  [ 
made  plug  a 28-inch  walleye.  During  the 
season  he  also  caught  a 36-inch  muskellunge 
at  Tionesta. 

— 

Waxed  Paper  Trick 

Here’s  a trick  for  getting  bait  out  into  a 
fishing  spot  which  cannot  be  reached  easily. 
Place  the  baited  hook  on  a piece  of  waxed 
paper  and  let  the  current  carry  it  to  the 
place  desired.  Then  with  a light  tug  on  the 
line  draw  the  hook  off  the  paper.  It  will 
sink  into  the  water  with  virtually  no  dis- 
turbance. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen  s Clubs 


A muskellunge  he  caught  in  Canadohta  Lake  is  displayed  by  Russell  Martin,  president 
of  the  Corry  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  The  fish,  5114  inches  long  and  weighing  35  pounds,  was 
taken  on  a Pikie  Minnow,  with  an  18-pound  test  silk  line.  The  picture  was  taken  by 
Fish  Warden  Carlyle  Sheldon. 


A country  roast  ham  dinner  featured  the 
outing  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Cove  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  at  Loysburg.  Sportsmen  from 
five  counties  attended,  and  there  was  a vari- 
ety program  of  sports.  The  club  is  less  than 
a year  old.  Its  president  is  Harry  L.  Ritchey, 
prothonotary  and  clerk  of  courts  of  Bedford 
County.  Paul  Fetters,  of  New  Enterprise, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
arranged  the  field  day. 


Members  of  the  Rural  Sportsmen’s  Club 
have  voted  to  purchase  500  brook  trout  from 
a private  hatchery  for  stocking  in  Spring 
Creek,  at  Trexlertown.  The  stocking  will 
take  place  in  the  fall  and  is  part  of  an  effort 
to  establish  the  stream  as  brook  trout  water. 
The  program  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
Fish  Commission. 


An  extensive  improvement  program  has 
been  sponsored  on  North  Fork  Creek  by  the 
Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Jefferson  County. 
The  services  of  a thousand  men  were 
enlisted  in  the  work.  Tools  and  coffee  were 
furnished  the  workers  by  the  association. 


Work  of  the  Warren  Field  Stream  Club 
was  largely  credited  for  adoption  of  a pro- 
gram to  resume  operation  of  the  fish  rearing 
ponds  on  the  Farnsworth.  The  program  is 
to  rear  about  80,000  trout  a year  in  the  ponds 
and  to  release  them  in  streams  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 


The  Fish,  Game,  and  Forestry  Protective 
Association,  in  Bucks  County,  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  new  name.  New  Hope 
Sportsmen’s  Club.  Applications  for  member- 
ship were  received  from  35  at  a recent  meet- 
ing, and  Charles  A.  Young  was  named  fed- 
eration delegate  to  succeed  Harold  Wiggins, 
who  had  resigned. 


Five  thousand  persons  attended  the  annual 
picnic  and  field  day  of  the  Cambria  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  at  the  fair  grounds 
at  Ebensburg.  There  was  a varied  program 
of  events.  The  outing  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for  game  conservation 
and  stream  stocking. 


A committee  to  begin  action  to  obtain  500 
to  1,000  walleyed  pike  for  stocking  French 
Creek  was  named  at  a meeting  of  the  Good- 
fellows  Club,  at  Cambridge  Springs.  Dr. 
C.  D.  Freeland  was  named  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  consider  establishment  of  a 
shooting  range.  Membership  in  the  club  now 
totals  225. 


The  Edinboro  Community  Club  stocked 
1,000  more  perch  in  Edinboro  Lake,  bringing 
the  “planting”  total  for  the  club  to  3,100 
perch  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  length. 
The  fish  were  purchased  with  a fund  raised 
among  townspeople,  cottagers,  and  fisher- 
men. Response  to  the  drive  was  so  enthu- 
siastic that  purchase  of  a thousand  more 
fish  than  was  originally  planned  was  pos- 
sible. Bill  Lange  directed  the  work  of 
placing  the  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  lake. 


The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  has  begun  publication  of  an  official 
magazine,  Sporting  News.  Fred  C.  Dutt  is 
editor  of  the  publication.  The  association 
was  organized  in  1937. 


With  an  attendance  of  between  150  and  200, 
the  Central  Sportsmen’s  Association,  at 
Montrose,  began  its  autumn  and  winter  pro- 
gram at  a booster  meeting.  There  were 
motion  pictures  on  hunting,  reports  on  fish 
stocking,  and  planning  for  1947.  The  speakers 
were  Clayton  Shank,  of  Lancaster,  secretary 
of  the  Archers’  Association,  and  the  Rev. 
Christopher  J.  Atkinson,  of  Montrose. 


The  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation has  purchased  a farm  of  86  acres, 
with  an  11-room  house,  in  the  county. 
With  1,503  members,  this  group  plans  to 
build  a lake  for  boating  and  fishing;  a pro- 
gram of  stream  improvement  on  Tucquan 
brook,  and  reorganization  of  a junior  con- 


servation corps.  The  farm  includes  a skeet 
and  trap  range,  a small-bore  rifle  range,  a 
tennis  court,  and  a ten  acre  game  refuge. 
Samuel  McHaffey  is  president  and  Art  Fox 
secretary  of  the  association. 


Camp  272,  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Nanticoke,  has  elected  new  officers 
and  outlined  an  active  program  for  the  next 
year.  The  officers  are:  President,  Link  Evans; 
vice  president,  Matt  Lacey;  recording  secre- 
tary, Joe  Lapoka;  treasurer,  Jack  Opachinski; 
financial  secretary,  Joseph  Waiter;  sergeant 
at  arms,  William  Jonathan;  trustee,  Tony 
Baker,  and  auditors,  Floyd  Collins,  Joe  Barn- 
ard, and  Walter  Kane. 


Using  Two  Minnows 

If  trout  or  bass  refuse  to  strike  on  a 
minnow  some  day,  try  putting  two  minnows 
together — hooked  through  the  lips — on  the 
hook. 
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a Briefs  About  Fly-Tying  a 


The  spider  is  one  of  the  most  effective  types  of  dry  flies  the  trout  angler  can  use. 
Black  and  buff  are  favorite  colors.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  lures  may  be  had  from 
this  picture.  The  circle  represents  the  circumference  of  a silver  quarter  dollar. 


| N MAKING  flies  to  be  used  with  spinners, 
try  some  patterns  that  do  not  have  large 
wings  but  which  instead  resemble  streamers. 
The  spinner  fly  is  intended  to  imitate  a 
minnow,  so  the  streamlined  appearance  is 
correct.  But,  more  than  that,  a fly  which  is 
encumbered  with  heavy  wings  will  not  work 
properly  or  smoothly  in  the  water. 

One  good  pattern  is  tied  on  a long- 
shanked  hook.  The  body  is  made  by  wrap- 
ping silver  or  gold  tinsel  around  the  shank 
of  the  hook.  At  the  head  attach  about  four 
tips  of  saddle  hackles,  each  one  and  a half 
to  two  inches  in  length.  Use  two  red  and 
two  white  hackles,  and  mix  up  the  colors  in 
tying  them  in  place. 


One  sure  way  to  tie  a fly  so  that  it  will 
stand  a lot  of  use  is  to  “cement  in”  every 
operation  of  its  construction — that  is,  put  a 
drop  of  liquid  cement  on  the  thread  when  it 
is  attached  to  the  hook,  another  drop  on  the 
body  material  when  it  is  fastened  in  place,  a 
drop  on  the  hackles  as  they  are  tied  in,  and 
finally  a thin  coating  on  the  head  of  the  fly 
when  it  is  finished. 

The  larger  the  fly  the  more  important  it  is 
for  this  bit  of  extra  work,  for  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made  are  more  coarse. 


A little  pocket  mirror  is  a handy  gadget 
on  the  fly-tying  table.  Hold  it  behind  the 
vise  occasionally  to  inspect  the  appearance 
of  the  far  side  of  the  fly  that  is  being  tied. 


No  good  purpose  is  served  by  clipping 
hackles  or  wings,  once  they  are  in  place,  in 
order  to  make  them  even  around  the  fly. 
For  one  thing,  the  fly  will  do  its  job  just  as 
effectively  if  the  hackle  points  and  wings 
are  uneven  as  if  they  were  lined  up  pre- 
cisely. 

Many  tyers  clip  the  hackles  because  they 
feel  the  fly  thus  has  a more  neat  appear- 
ance. But  the  clipping  always  gives  them  a 
barbered  appearance.  The  best  way  to 
shorten  an  over-long  hackle  or  wing  sprig  is 


to  touch  it  with  a lighted  cigaret.  It  will 
burn  off  neatly. 


Don’t  trust  any  hook — and  be  particularly 
suspicious  of  the  smaller  sizes  in  light  wire. 
They  may  appear  perfectly  all  right,  but  in 
the  process  of  building  a fly  on  them  they 
may  snap. 

The  best  way  is  to  put  the  hook  in  the 
vise,  then  give  it  a light  tap  with  he  finger- 
tip. A sound  hook  will  bend  and  then  return 
to  its  original  shape.  A brittle  hook  will 
break  off.  One  that  remains  bent  is  soft. 

Hooks  are  made  by  automatic  machines. 
Weak  ones  are  bound  to  appear  in  a box  of 
a hundred  or  even  less.  It’s  better  to  find 


the  bad  ones  before  any  time  is  spent  on 
work  with  it. 


Here’s  the  last  thing  the  fly-tyer  should 
do:  Take  a needle  with  a fine  point  and 
make  sure  that  no  cement  has  clogged  the 
eye  of  the  fly  when  the  finishing  touches 
were  put  on  it.  Only  when  that  little  opera- 
tion is  done  is  the  fly  completed. 


A box  or  can  of  moth  crystals  will  go  a 
long  way  if  the  top  is  removed  and  the  con- 
tainer set  inside  the  cabinet  where  the  fly- 
tying  materials  are  kept.  The  crystals  will 
disappear  very  slowly,  and  in  so  doing  they 
will  keep  the  cabinet  protected  from  insects. 

It’s  a good  idea,  besides,  to  put  a few  fresh 
crystals  from  time  to  time  in  containers 
which  hold  rooster  necks,  fur  of  any  kind, 
and  yarn,  since  these  are  the  favorite  feed- 
ing grounds  of  moths. 


As  flies  are  tied,  store  them  according  to 
patterns  and  sizes  in  boxes  in  which  they  are 
easily  picked  up  and  where  they  will  be 
protected  against  crushing.  Boxes  the  size  of 
those  in  which  casting  rod  plugs  are  sold 
are  ideal  for  this  purpose. 


Good  news  for  tyers!  A note  from  Thomas 
Tully  Company,  Chicago,  reports  that  pro- 
duction of  fly  hooks  by  S.  Allcock  and  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  Redditch,  England,  has  been 
resruned  and  that,  although  supplies  still 
are  strictly  limited,  small  quantities  are  be- 
ginning to  reach  this  country.  There  is  good 
hope  for  greater  production  in  1947. 


Bass  Are  Shy  Too 

A leader  should  be  used  in  bass  angling, 
whether  live  bait  or  artificial  lures  are  used. 
Bass  may  not  be  as  shy  as  trout,  but  neither 
are  they  dumb.  Some  experts  fish  for  bass 
with  leaders  9 to  12  feet  long  and  tapered, 
but  of  heavier  material  than  trout  leaders. 


action  by  the  camera  of  Fish  Warden  Robert  M.  Greener. 
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WALLEYE  CONVERSION 

By  BOB  FREDERICK 


Sleepy-eyed,  I climbed  aboard  the  train  at 
5 o’clock  on  that  long-awaited  morning.  It 
would  be  another  seven  hours  before  reach- 
ing my  destination — there  was  plenty  of  time 
to  catch  up  on  lost  sleep. 

But  nerves  kept  me  from  drowsing,  for 
this  was  the  beginning  of  my  big  week. 
This  is  what  I had  dreamed  and  planned  for 
during  those  last  few  months  in  the  navy. 
This  is  what  I had  lived  for! 

Time  moves  swiftly  while  a man  is  day- 
dreaming, and  presently  the  train  came  to  a 
stop  in  a quaint  village. 

“'Hankins!  Hankins!”  boomed  the  conduc- 
tor. 

His  announcement  was  hardly  necessary. 

I had  been  poised  on  the  top  step  of  the 
coach  the  last  ten  miles  of  the  journey.  I 
hustled  down  and  was  greeted  by  my  host, 
C.  P.  Kraay. 

‘'Howdy,  Bob,”  was  his  greeting.  “The 
river’s  just  right,” 

In  his  car  we  chugged  up  the  highway, 
turned  down  Kellam’s  Bridge  Road,  and  Mr. 
Kraay’s  lodge  soon  loomed  into  view. 

After  unpacking  and  changing  to  fishing 
togs,  I ate  a snack  and  then  was  off  down 
the  hill  to  the  Delaware’s  edge.  The  river 
at  this  point  is  teeming  with  smallmouths, 
walleyes,  a few  large  rainbow  trout  from 
the  nearby  streams,  and  always  the  pesky 
chub. 

For  three  solid  hours  I worked  over  a 
large,  quiet  eddy  with  bugs,  plugs,  and 
streamers.  The  only  action  encountered  was 
with  three  ten-inch  bass  on  a plug.  In  two 
and  one-half  hours  the  next  morning  I con- 
sidered myself  lucky  to  take  one  small  bass 
on  a Yellow  Tiger  bucktail. 

The  fish  were  there,  but  they  just  weren’t 
interested  in  anything  I threw  to  them. 

So  I sat  down,  lighted  my  pipe,  and  con- 
sidered the  situation. 

What  would  the  experts  do  in  a spot  such 
as  this? 

I considered  the  problem.  The  quiet  water 
was  full  of  shad  minnows.  The  fish  here 
were  getting  their  fill  of  forage.  They 
simply  refused  to  chase  artificials. 

But  what  about  those  long  stretches  of 
riffles  and  white  water? 

There  surely  were  fish  there.  Not  tackle- 
busters,  but  I could  get  some  action. 

That  evening,  armed  with  hip  boots  and  a 
fly  rod,  I worked  out  a half-mile  stretch  of 
white  water  above  Kellam’s  Bridge.  In  an 
hour  and  a half  I hooked  seven  good  bass, 
but  my  good  fortune  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  when  I tangled  with  a slippery  rock 
and  found  myself  sitting  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river. 

Next  day,  in  five  and  a half  hours  of  cast- 
ing flies  and  midget  plugs,  I hooked  14  bass 
running  10  or  11  inches  in  length.  Stream- 
ers and  bucktails  of  my  own  design  got  the 
nod  over  plugs,  taking  ten  to  four  for  the 
casting  rod  lures. 

My  hunch  had  been  right.  Action  galore 
could  be  had  in  the  fast  water,  the  bronze 
fighters  giving  preference  to  flies  over  plugs. 
They  took  any  fly,  even  a “monster”  tied  by 
a friend  and  myself  during  a mad  fly-tying 
session. 


One  of  the  walleyes  caught  by  the  author 
while  trolling  with  a lamprey  eel  and  a June 
Bug  spinner. 

During  a four-hour  fishing  period  the  fol- 
lowing day  I caught  21  more  bass  in  the 
white  water.  I took  them  even  on  Size  10 
trout  streamers,  using  leaders  tapered  to  3x. 
They  produced  as  much  action  as  a 14-inch 
rainbow  even  though  they  were  only  10  and 
11  inches  long. 

There  were  only  two  days  left  in  my  vaca- 
tion, and  I felt  that  chances  of  catching  a 
big  bass  were  almost  gone. 

But  all  week  Mr.  Kraay  had  been  regaling 
me  with  stories  of  the  big  walleyes  in  the 
deep,  quiet  eddy  below  his  lodge.  Since  my 
fishing  is  limited  to  trout  and  these  summer 
bass  orgies,  I had  never  given  the  walleye 
a serious  thought. 

Overcome  by  the  stories  of  my  host,  I 
finally  set  out  for  the  walleyes.  I was  given 
specific  instructions  to  troll  slowly  and  deep 
with  a June  Bug  spinner  and,  of  all  things, 
lamprey  eels!  Live  bait!  I felt  as  if  I was 
going  to  ruin. 

“How  about  using  a strip  of  pork  rind?” 
I asked. 

“No!  Lamprey  eels  if  you  want  fish!”  was 
the  reply. 

Well,  I was  determined  to  show  the  folks 
back  home  that  I had  not  lost  my  old  fishing 
knack,  so  lamprey  eels  it  was. 

I began  trolling  over  the  prescribed  spot 
and  was  getting  strike  after  strike — all  rocks! 
I was  about  ready  to  give  up  when  I tangled 
into  another  rock,  or  so  I thought. 

I began  to  reel  in  line  and  soon  felt  a 
heavy  thumping  on  the  business  end  of  the 
tackle.  Sure  enough!  A walleye  at  last! 

After  a different,  but  excellent,  fight  I 
brought  him  to  net — all  19  inches  of  him. 
Not  too  bad  for  a beginner,  even  if  it  did 
take  live  bait  to  get  the  fish. 

The  next  day  I refused  to  fish  for  bass. 
I was  already  a walleye  addict.  This,  my 
last  day,  rewarded  me  with  three  more 
“rocks”— 17,  18  and  19  inches  long. 

I was  ready  then  to  quit.  In  that  one 
week  of  fishing  I put  in  30  hours  and  15 
minutes  on  the  stream  and  landed  a total 
of  56  fish.  Streamers  and  bucktails  accounted 
for  40  bass,  midget  plugs  for  another  even 
dozen,  and  trolling  with  the  June  bug  spin- 
ner and  lamprey  eel  for  four  nice  walleyes. 
When  I again  return  to  the  river  I’ll  be  in 
quest  of  the  Susquehanna  salmon.  They 
can’t  be  beat,  brother.  I’m  converted. 


FAULTY  CORN  CULTURE 

(Continued,  from  Page  10) 

ure  the  effects  of  light  transmission  in  them 
on  the  occurrence  and  growth  of  various 
submerged  forms  of  vegetation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Secchi’s  disk  also  might  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  various  degrees  of  turbid- 
ity on  the  responses  of  the  basses  or  other 
game  fishes  to  artificial  lures.  So  far  as  I 
know  this  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  but 
in  view  of  the  simplicity  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  instrument,  perhaps  some 
scientifically  minded  anglers  may  wish  to 
experiment  with  it  in  this  way. 

Some  trout  fishermen  are  using  the  aquatic 
thermometer  (they  claim)  successfully  to 
locate  the  fish  during  warm  weather,  so  pos- 
sibly such  anglers  will  wish  to  employ  these 
disks  to  determine  when  or  whether  the 
water  is  clear  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  fish  for  the  bass  or  pickerel. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  ability  to  see 
well  in  murky  waters  varies  considerably 
among  the  several  species  of  game  fishes. 
For  instance,  the  rock-bass,  whose  large  eyes 
possess  greater  light-gathering  ability  than 
the  small  eyes  of  other  species,  may  strike 
in  more  turbid  or  in  darker  water  than  the 
latter.  In  point  of  fact,  personal  observation 
has  led  me  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case, 
since,  when  fishing  at  dusk  in  the  Cono- 
doguinet,  the  rock-bass  frequently  began  to 
bite  after  darkness  had  caused  the  blue- 
gills  and  other  sunfish  to  quit  for  the  day. 


COLOR  AND  ACTION  IN  PLUGS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

My  own  favorite  deep  water  plug  is  a long, 
slim  affair  with  a propellor  at  each  end. 

But  I wouldn’t  even  bother  to  cast  one 
of  the  plugs  if  it  were  not  greenish  in  color. 
I’ve  tried  them  all,  including  one  that  the 
manufacturer  calls  rainbow,  and  they  just 
don’t  produce  the  .strikes. 

A certain  angler  I know  did  a major  paint- 
ing job  because  he  discovered  a color  com- 
bination that  resulted  in  catching  some  fine 
bass  on  his  favorite  river. 

Blends  of  green  and  yellow,  on  the  small- 
est plugs  he  could  buy,  produced  some  real 
lunkers. 

So  this  chap  bought  midget  lures,  no  mat- 
ter what  color  they  were,  then  took  them 
home  and  carefully  painted  them  his  favor- 
ite shades.  He  developed  some  strange  de- 
signs and  patterns,  but  he  maintains  they  all 
take  fish,  no  matter  how  freakish  they 
appear. 

It  would  help  a lot  if  plug  manufacturers 
did  not  go  to  extremes  in  color  patterns.  It’s 
pretty  confusing  to  select  one  of  a dozen  or 
two  color  combinations  when  purchasing  a 
new  plug. 

There’s  only  one  thing  the  bewildered  pur- 
chaser can  do. 

Either  he  can  rely  on  his  own  experience, 
or  he  can  consult  other  plug  casters  and  get 
their  advice. 

That  is,  of  course,  if  he  belongs  to  the 
angling  faction  that  is  convinced  that  color 
is  vitally  important  in  plugs. 
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Along  the  Streams  of  Pennsylvania 


Charles  Carpenter,  of  Harrisburg,  scored 
near  the  top  among  bass  anglers  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  all  time  when  he  landed  a mon- 
ster from  the  Juniata  River  near  Newport. 
The  fish  was  21%  inches  long,  1614  inches  in 
girth,  and  weighed  6 pounds,  4 ounces. 


An  85-acre  lake  was  dedicated  at  the  mili- 
tary reservation  at  Indiantown  Gap  as 
Memorial  Lake,  a tribute  to  the  33,054  Penn- 
sylvania service  men  and  women  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Second  World  War.  The 
lake  will  be  used  as  a national  guard  and 
state  police  training  center.  James  A.  Kell, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  said  it  was  the  first  lake  built  by  the 
state  to  meet  a need  for  recreation  and  that 
it  would  be  developed  as  such. . C.  A.  French, 
commissioner  of  fisheries,  said  the  water 
would  be  stocked  with  fish,  and  he  predicted 
that  “it  will  afford  one  of  the  finest  fishing 
spots  in  Pennsylvania.” 


Cameron  County  commissioners  are  sup- 
plementing federal  and  state  projects  on  sev- 
eral streams  in  the  district.  The  work  in- 
cludes a flood  control  project  in  the  Portage 
Valley,  creation  of  a new  channel  in  Rich 
Valley  above  the  Cramer  Bridge,  stream 
clearance  near  Sterling  Run  for  a . distance 
of  about  a mile,  and  the  elimination  of  a 
danger  spot  area  on  Portage  Creek  near  the 
roundhouse  at  Emporium. 


The  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  announced 
that  sealing  of  abandoned  coal  mines  had 
been  bgeun  in  Clarion  County,  in  a new 
phase  of  the  state’s  drive  to  clean  up 
streams.  Engineers  have  begun  operations  in 
the  headwaters  of  tributaries  of  the  Clarion 
River  and  Tionesta  Creek,  both  recreational 
waterways. 

Joseph  Mooney,  of  Chester,  has  joined  the 
two -in-one  club.  While  fishing  at  Lenni  he 
caught  two  largemouth  bass  on  one  cast. 
One  measured  13%  inches  and  the  other  16 
inches. 


Members  of  the  Oakville  Sportsman  Club 
stocked  between  250  and  300  bluegills  in 
Loyalhanna  Creek  between  the  Kingston 
Dam  and  Murphy’s  Bridge.  The  fish  ranged 
from  four  to  ten  inches  in  length,  with  some 
nearly  a pound  in  weight.  They  were  placed 
at  five  different  points  along  the  stream. 

C.  A.  French,  commissioner  of  fisheries, 
commended  the  club  for  its  work  and  prom- 
ised state  cooperation  in  making  the  stream 
a good  angling  place,  provided  water  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

The  club  has  made  extensive  tests  of  the 
water  and  believes  that  it  is  able  to  support 
fish  life.  It  has  appealed  to  anglers  to  use 
barbless  hooks  and  to  return  to  the  water 
any  bluegills  they  catch,  so  they  may  be  left 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  club  purchased 
the  fish  with  its  own  funds. 


A new  dam  in  the  Perkiomen  Creek  will 
be  built  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  at 


Oaks,  1,000  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  which  flows  into  the  Schuylkill  River 
at  that  point.  Approval  for  the  dam  has  been 
given  by  the  commonwealth.  It  will  extend 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Providence  Townships, 
which  are  divided  by  the  creek. 


Albert  Debo,  of  Altoona,  went  fishing  with 
a group  of  friends— and  while  they  were 
successful  they  returned  home  empty- 
handed.  They  caught  a huge  snapping  tur- 
tle, too  heavy  to  be  landed  with  fishing 
equipment,  so  they  waded  into  the  water  and 
killed  the  reptile.  But  they  failed  to  take 
the  turtle  home  with  them,  overlooking  its 
possibilities  for  delicious  soup. 


Reports  from  fishermen  indicate  that  the 
nicest  catches  of  bass  in  September  came 
from  that  section  of  Pine  Creek  from  a point 
four  miles  below  Galeton  downstream  for  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles. 


More  than  100  representatives  of  sports- 
men’s organizations  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
gathered  at  a conference  in  Irwin  to  coor- 
dinate their  activities  in  promoting  19  rec- 
reational lakes  and  ponds  in  that  section  of 
the  state.  The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  southwest  division.  The  State  Fish 
Commission  has  already  begun  a survey  of 
prospective  sites  in  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 


Mrs.  Carl  Pontzer,  of  St.  Mary’s,  gave  the 
men  something  to  talk  about  at  Sturgeon 
Lake,  in  Canada.  She  caught  the  largest 
muskellunge  of  the  season  in  the  lake  this 
year.  The  fish  was  47  inches  long  and 
weighed  28  pounds.  It  took  Mrs.  Pontzer  30 
minutes  to  land  her  catch. 


“Guess  what,  dear!  We’ve  moved  right  next  door  to  Jim  Goggs,  and  he  wants  me  to 
go  fishing  with  him!  Where’s  my  tackle?” 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  TURTLES 


By  JOHN  W.  PRICE 


y 


Common  snapping  turtle,  well  known  all  over  North  America.  It  grows  to  great  size, 
is  powerful  enough  to  snap  off  a man’s  finger,  and  makes  delicious  soup. 


I am  sure  there  is  no  member  of  the  rep- 
tile family  more  familiar  to  .the  average  boy 
than  the  box  turtle.  Because  they  lend 
themselves  so  well  as  pets  and  soon  become 
accustomed  to  handling,  they  often  spend 
many  of  their  years  confined  to  one  small 
back  yard. 

They  are  one  of  few  turtles  that  can  com- 
pletely enclose  themselves  in  their  shells, 
so  therefore  they  are  of  some  economic 
value.  In  the  woods  where  they  are  abun- 
dant (for  they  are  forest  creatures)  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  find  a sizeable  mush- 
room that  has  not  been  dined  upon  by  these 
turtles. 

But  there  are  other  turtles  that  boys  are 
familiar  with. 

The  Muhlenberg  turtle  is  perhaps  least 
known  of  all,  as  it  is  confined  to  several  of 
the  eastern  states  and  occurs  in  logs.  It  is 
a small  turtle,  rarely  becoming  more  than 
five  inches  long,  and  has  two  bright  orange 
spots  on  its  neck.  Another  somewhat  re- 
sembling it  is  the  spotted  turtle — with  a 
much  wider  range  and  having  yellow  or 
orange  spots  scattered  over  the  top  shell  or 
carapace. 

The  painted  turtle,  which  is  found  in  most 
of  our  ponds  and  streams,  is  abundant.  It 
is  a colorful  turtle  and  has  bright  red  and 
yellow  markings  along  the  edge  of  the  top 
shell  and  also  the  lower  shell,  which  is 
called  the  plastron.  They  often  are  seen 
sunning  themselves  along  the  streams,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  disturbed  they  tumble 
into  the  water  and  dive  to  safety. 

The  wood  turtle,  a fairly  large  turtle  with 
reddish  orange  colored  legs  and  with  dia- 
mond like  markings  on  its  shell,  is  often 
met  in  the  woods.  It  cannot  close  itself  up 
in  the  shell. 

The  map  turtle,  which  is  so  called  because 
of  the  peculiar  markings  on  its  carapace 
(which  somewhat  resemble  the  rivers  and 
streams  on  a map)  is  found  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  abundance. 

The  musk  turtle,  or  stink  pot,  as  the  boys 
call  it,  is  a small  foul-smelling  water  turtle 
with  a yellow  striped  head  and  not  much 


shell  underneath.  They  cause  fishermen  a 
lot  of  trouble  by  stealing  the  bait  from  the 
hooks  or  by  getting  the  hooks  fast  in  their 
mouths,  making  it  an  unpleasant  task  to 
remove  the  hook. 

The  snapping  turtle  is  perhaps  the  only 
dangerous  turtle  and  is  fairly  common.  It 
is  often  used  for  making  soup.  It  grows  to 
large  size,  sometimes  as  much  as  30  pounds, 
and  a snapper  that  size  could  very  easily 
nip  off  a man’s  finger. 

Turtles  lay  their  eggs  in  soft  earth  and 
sand,  then  go  away  and  let  the  rest  to  the 
warm  sun.  There  is  no  parental  instinct 
among  them. 

The  mud  turtle,  which  is  abundant  in 
some  Pennsylvania  rivers  and  streams,  looks 
much  like  the  musk  turtle  but  has  a much 
wider  plastron  and  can  close  itself  up  almost 
as  well  as  the  box  turtle.  It  also  has  a 
distinct  claw  on  the  tip  of  its  tail. — 

— From  the  Lancaster  New  Era. 


Did  You  Ever  Do  It? 

Every  man  who  fishes  has  at  one  time  or 
another  hooked  a good  fish  on  a cast  so 
sloppy  that  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
have  his  friends  see  it. 


IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 


Owl  Bait — 

George  Anderson,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has 
found  that  his  new  fishing  bait  attracts  birds 
as  well  as  fish.  As  he  made  a cast  a large 
brown  owl  swooped  from,  a tree  and  grabbed 
it. 

Fish  Catches  Man — 

Cruising  around  in  Rainy  Lake,  near  In- 
ternational Falls,  Minn.,  Nick  Popovich  idly 
dragged  his  hand  in  the  water.  A muskel- 
lunge  attacked,  grabbed  the  hand,  and  hung 
on.  Popovich  tried  to  shake  free  but 
couldn’t.  He  beat  the  fish  with  a paddle. 
The  muskie  still  held  on.  Finally,  Popovich 
managed  to  pull  the  fish  into  the  boat  and 
free  his  hand. 

New  Fishing  Rods — 

The  high  cost  of  fishing  rods  doesn’t  mean 
much  to  a group  of  boys  in  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.  They  buy  automobile  radio  aerials, 
weld  three  loops  on  one  end  and  a handle 
on  the  other.  It  adds  up  to  a perfectly 
working  rod — at  about  one-fifth  the  cost  of 
a real  rod. 

Catch  of  Gems — 

When  he  went  fishing  on  a creek  near 
Atlanta,  12-year-old  Charles  H.  Farmer,  Jr., 
had  good  luck.  Spotting  something  shiny 
on  the  creek  bottom,  he  dived  in.  He  found 
a rhinestone  pin  set  in  gold.  Then  he 
brought  up  another  gold  pin,  a locket,  a 
watch  chain,  a string  of  pearls,  and  finally 
a zipper  shaving  kit. 

$52.50  Catfish — 

A belligerent  catfish  cost  Harry  Pomeroy, 
of  Toledo,  O.,  $52.50.  A fish  warden,  he 
was  transferring  a batch  of  catfish  when 
one  of  them  leaped  from  the  hatchery  pail 
and  stung  his  leg.  Pomeroy  lost  control  of 
his  truck,  swerved  from  the  road,  and 
rammed  a parked  car.  Confronted  by  its 
irate  owner,  Pomeroy  paid. 


Lure  Too  Swiff 

If  a fish  repeatedly  misses  a fly  and  spin- 
ner, plug,  or  similar  lure,  the  chance  is  that 
the  lure  is  being  moved  too  swiftly.  The 
fish  could  take  the  lure  if  it  chose.  But  its 
swift  motion  makes  it  suspicious. 


This  turtle  isn’t  grinning.  It’s  ready  to  defend  itself.  It  was  caught  in  Chickies  Creek, 
near  Manheim. 
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Brook  trout  photographed  in  a hatchery  pool.  Delicate  as  they  are,  tests  show  that 
these  fish  survive  if  released  after  they  have  been  hooked. 


THE  LITTLE  FISH  WILL  LIVE 


New  Mexico  sportsmen  took  part  recently 
in  a demonstration  designed  by  the  state 
game  and  fish  department  to  show  that 
undersized  fish  caught  and  put  back  into  the 
water  have  a good  chance  to  live  and  be 
caught  again  another  day. 

Four  anglers  under  the  supervision  of  Fred 
Thompson,  state  director  of  fisheries,  whipped 
more  than  200  trout  out  of  a state  fish  pond, 
removed  them  from  the  hooks,  and  placed 
them  in  a special  pond  for  observation.  Re- 
sults of  the  tests  were: 

1.  Sixty  fish  were  caught  with  flies  on 
which  the  barbs  were  either  broken  off  or 
bent  down,  and  efforts  were  made  to  handle 
the  fish  with  care.  Three  died,  all  the  first 
day. 

2.  Fifty- one  were  caught  with  barbed  flies, 
and  no  special  care  was  taken  in  removing 
the  fish  from  the  hooks.  Three  died,  on  the 
first,  fifth,  and  tenth  days. 

3.  Sixty  were  caught  with  bait  (worms  and 
salmon  eggs)  and  moderate  care  was  taken  in 
removing  them  from  the  hooks.  Two  died,  on 
the  first  and  fourth  days. 

4.  Sixty-one  were  caught  with  bait  and 
before  being  removed  from  the  hooks  were 
allowed  to  lie  in  sand  and  dirt  for  a few 
minutes,  then  removed  without  any  special 
care.  Two  died,  on  the  fifth  and  eighth  days. 

Of  the  232  fish  caught,  only  4.3  per  cent 
died. 

“'From  the  experiment,”  says  Thompson, 
“we  assume  that  fish  caught  with  a barbless 
fly  may  have  the  best  chance  of  survival  and 
those  caught  where  a vital  organ  is  not 
impaired  on  hook  removal  will  almost  always 
survive  under  normal  conditions.” 


Moral  for  Anglers 

Here’s  a moral  for  anglers  to  ponder:  “It’s 
not  so  much  what  lure  or  bait  is  on  the  end 
of  the  line  as  it  is  what  man  is  at  the  end  of 

the  rod.” 


THE  1946  CHAMPIONS 


For  handy  reference,  here  is  a list  of  the 
1946  champions,  crowned  at  the  annual  tour- 
nament of  the  National  Association  of  An- 
gling and  Casting  Clubs,  held  in  Indianapolis. 

Distance  Events — %-ounce  bait,  Ernest 
Liotta,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  407%  feet,  a 
new  record;  %-ounce  bait,  William  J.  Lovely, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  335%  feet;  salmon  fly,  Dick 
Miller,  of  Huntington  Beach,  Cal.,  183%  feet, 
a new  record;  trout  fly,  Jimmy  Green,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  144  feet. 

Accuracy  Events — Dry  fly,  Henry  Fujita, 
Sr.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  score  of  99;  wet  fly, 
Tony  Accetta,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  100;  %- 
ounce  bait,  Charles  Sutphin,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  98,  and  %-ounce  bait,  J.  A.  Halbleib, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  100,  a new  record. 

Women’s  Accuracy  Events — Dry  fly,  Joan 
Salvato,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  score  of  92;  wet 
fly,  Mary  Reisman,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  99; 
%-ounce  bait,  Mrs.  Harry  Sutphin,  of  In- 
dianapolis, 94,  and  %-ounce  bait,  Margaret 
Weaver,  of  Chicago,  96. 

Junior  Accuracy  Events — Dry  fly,  Richard 
Brooks,  of  Indianapolis,  score  of  95;  wet  fly, 
Roger  Herrett,  of  Rocky  River,  O.,  86;  %- 
ounce  bait,  Leonard  Thornton,  of  Wetumpka, 
Ala.,  95,  and  %-ounce  bait,  Robert  Stein,  96. 

Skish  Events— Men’s  bait,  Wilbur  Brooks, 
of  Indianapolis,  score  of  82,  a new  record; 
men’s  fly,  George  Applegren,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
84:  women’s  bait,  Mary  Reisman,  of  Kansas 
City,  63;  women’s  fly,  Dorothy  Vogel,  of 
Paterson,  97;  junior  bait,  Leonard  Thornton, 
of  Wetumpka,  49;  junior  fly,  no  entries. 

Team  Event — Indianapolis  Hot  Shots,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Club  Pennant — East  Cleveland  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Carondelet  Fly 
and  Bait  Casting  Club,  St.  Louis. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(Continued,  from  Page  8) 

plied  specifically  to  plans  for  treatment 
works. 

A third  source  of  revenue  for  the  post- 
war public  works  plans  is  from  the  Bureau 
of  Community  Facilities  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency.  The  sum  of  $1,128,396  was  allotted 
to  Pennsylvania  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
bill  is  now  in  congress  to  provide  additional 
funds.  While  the  money  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  from  the  Post-War 
Planning  Commission  is  an  outright  grant, 
that  secured  from  the  federal  agency  is  a 
loan  without  interest  and  must  be  repaid 
when  the  project  planned  with  federal  as- 
sistance reaches  the  construction  stage. 

All  of  the  foregoing  provide  assistance 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  only.  No  money 
has  yet  been  provided  by  either  federal  or 
state  agencies  for  the  payment  of  cost  of 
construction,  although  the  matter  has  re- 
ceived consideration  both  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  and  in  congress.  What  the 
future  holds  in  this  respect  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted. However,  this  fact  is  clear — mu- 
nicipalities may  receive  federal  and  state 
aid  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  treat- 
ment works  which  are  needed  to  properly 
protect  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  program  thus 
described  is  a long-term  one,  comprehensive 
in  its  nature,  and  will  be  far  reaching  in  its 
effects.  Despite  difficulty  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate competent  personnel,  your  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  succeeded  in  building  up 
its  engineering  force  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
undertake  this  program  on  a large  scale. 
State  aid  can  be  granted  to  municipalities 
for  plan  preparations  without  delay. 

Surveys  are  being  made  of  mining  ter- 
ritory with  a view  to  the  prompt  beginning 
of  mine  sealing,  whose  beneficial  results 
were  demonstrated  several  years  ago.  Ac- 
tive work  is  underway  in  connection  with 
the  diversion  of  acid  mine  drainage,  and 
the  results  of  the  silt  control  program  al- 
ready have  been  recited.  Negotiations  have 
just  been  concluded  with  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute for  research  on  several  problems  re- 
lating to  the  contamination  of  our  streams, 
and  further  projects  in  this  field  are  under 
careful  consideration. 

Pennsylvania  has  set  an  example  for  the 
entire  nation,  and  its  program  for  stream 
pollution  control  is  being  watched  with 
great  interest.  The  conditions  of  our  streams 
today  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  bad 
practice,  and  they  cannot  be  corrected  over- 
night. However,  definite  progress  along  this 
line  can  be  claimed,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  restore  the  streams  to  a usable 
condition  can  be  brought  to  ultimate  success. 


Use  Black  Spiders 

Don’t  neglect  the  small  black  spider  dry 
flies  in  late  season  trout  angling. 


Fishing  for  Walleyes 

Here’s  a suggestion  for  fishing  for  wall- 
eyed pike  with  bait.  Attach  to  the  leader, 
near  the  hook,  a sinker  heavy  enough  to 
get  the  bait  to  the  bottom.  Then,  as  the  boat 
drifts  downstream,  give  the  rod  short  lifts, 
causing  the  minnow  to  jump  along  the  bed 
of  the  stream. 
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FISHING  PLACES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


This  is  the  type  of  trout  stream  that  is  found  in  Potter  County,  with  a good  level  ot 
water  in  the  early  spring. 


This  is  the  third  in  a series  oj  lists  of 
places  to  find  fishing  accommodations  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  data  is  supplied  hy 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce. 


Potter  County — George  W.  Mitchell,  Cou- 
dersport,  trout.  Galeton  Hotel,  Galeton,  trout 
and  bass.  J.  Kenneth  Stephenson,  R.  D.  1, 
Roulette,  trout  and  bass.  Joseph  P.  Gamble, 
R.  D.  1,  Wharton,  trout  and  bass.  National 
Hotel,  Coudersport,  trout.  Preston  A.  Croyle, 
Cross  Fork,  trout  and  bass.  Forest  View 
Cabins,  Germania,  trout  and  bass.  Harry  L. 
Kinney,  Cross  Fork,  trout  and  bass.  Critten- 
den Hotel,  Coudersport,  trout.  Mrs.  Helen 
C.  Gillette,  Germania,  trout,  bass,  and  pick- 
erel. William  Tuttle,  R.  D.  4,  Coudersport, 
trout  and  bass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauritz  John- 
son, R.  D.  1,  Roulette,  trout,  bass,  and  pike. 

Potter  County,  continued — Mrs.  W.  S. 
Gates,  Coudersport,  trout.  Mrs.  Dan  Mc- 
Laughlin, Keating  Summit,  trout,  pike, 
perch,  and  bass.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Carpenter,  Cou- 
dersport, trout  and  bass.  The  Nelson, 
Coudersport,  trout  and  bass.  Isola  Labant, 
Cross  Fork,  trout  and  bass.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Furman,  Coudersport,  trout.  Lindy 
Cottages,  Coudersport,  trout.  Mrs.  Bessie  B. 
Stone,  Coudersport,  trout  and  bass.  Holt 
Tourist  Home,  Coudersport,  trout  and  bass. 
Pine  Creek  Inn,  Ulysses,  trout  and  bass. 

Potter  County,  continued — Peter  J.  de  Lie, 
R.  D.  4,  Coudersport,  trout  and  bass.  Spen- 
cer Sprowls,  R.  D.  2,  Roulette,  trout,  suckers, 
bass,  and  pike.  Mrs.  Blanche  Ayres,  R.  D.  1, 
Austin,  trout  and  pike.  Mrs.  James  Toombs, 
Coudersport,  trout  and  bass.  Harvey  C.  Ber- 
field,  R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout  and  pike.  Eloise 
Cotter,  Roulette,  trout.  Dewey  Z.  Peters, 
R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout.  Stoney  Brook  Farm, 
R.  D.  3,  Coudersport,  trout.  Mrs.  Lloyd  R. 
Baker,  R D.  4,  Coudersport,  trout.  Indra 
Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout,  bass,  and 
eels.  East  Fork  Camp,  R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout 
and  bass.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Glover,  Austin,  trout. 

Potter  County,  continued — Mrs.  F.  J. 
Walker,  Galeton,  trout  and  bass.  Frank  Mc- 
Closkey  R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout.  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Fegley,  Germania,  trout,  bass,  and  pike. 
William  J.  Kolat,  Coudersport,  trout,  bass, 
and  suckers.  J.  H.  Gerhart,  Coudersport, 
trout,  bass,  and  suckers.  W.  J.  Lent,  Galeton, 
trout.  Mrs.  Clyde  Maine,  Galeton,  trout. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Grant,  Galeton,  trout,  bass,  and 
pike.  Ida  Cramer,  Galeton,  trout,  bass,  white 
fish,  and  eels.  Mrs.  Susan  Heinrich,  Galeton, 
trout,  bass,  suckers  and  eels.  Mrs.  Sylvia  B. 
Ingalls,  Coudersport,  trout.  Lettes  Tourist 
Home,  Coudersport,  trout.  Mrs.  Earl  Mahon, 
R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Haglund,  R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout.  Clara  Ridg- 
way,  Coudersport,  trout  and  bass.  Charles 
H.  Schaner,  Jr.,  R.  D.  1,  Galeton,  trout  and 
bass.  Chester  L.  Swift,  Route  2,  Coudersport, 
trout. 

Potter  County,  continued — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Perry,  R.  D.  1,  Coudersport,  trout. 
W.  Thomas  Harris,  R.  D.  3.  Coudersport, 
trout,  bass,  and  eels.  Lyle  E.  Mulconery, 
Roulette,  trout.  Ida  Ingraham,  Galeton,  sun- 
fish.  suckers,  trout,  bass,  and  eels.  Mrs. 


Floyd  Kohler,  Galeton,  trout  and  bass.  D.  F. 
Glassmire,  R.  D.  3,  Coudersport  trout. 
Arthur  Van  Pelt,  R.  D.  2,  Coudersport,  trout 
and  bass.  Guy  and  Lillian  Mitchell,  Cou- 
dersport, bass  and  trout.  George  F.  Cald- 
well, R.  D.  1,  Austin,  trout  and  pike.  Charles 
E.  Haglund,  Austin,  bass,  trout,  and  pike. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Houpt,  Coudersport, 
trout,  bass,  and  pike.  Vivian  M.  Reside, 
Box  4,  Germania,  trout. 

Schuylkill  County — Reed  Hotel,  Pottsville, 
trout  and  bass.  Arcadiar  Hotel,  Orwigsburg, 
trout  and  bass.  Edith  E.  Steigerwalt,  An- 
dreas, trout  and  pike.  Hotel  Loeper,  Ash- 
land, trout  and  bass.  New  Penn  Hotel,  Pine 
Grove,  trout  and  bass.  The  Necho  Allen 
Hotel,  Pottsville,  trout  and  bass. 

Somerset  County — Jessie  Wirick,  R.  D.  1. 
Central  City,  trout,  bass,  perch,  sunfish. 
suckers,  and  catfish.  New  Colonial  Hotel. 
Meyersdale,  trout  bass  and  suckers.  Mrs. 
S.  O.  Philson  Jennerstown,  trout.  Jenner 
Pines,  Jennerstown,  trout. 

Sullivan  County — Mrs.  Lillian  Battershell, 
Forksville,  trout  and  bass.  Francis  O. 
Rinker,  Hillsgrove,  trout,  bass,  eels,  and 
suckers.  Bernice  M.  Morris,  Laporte,  trout 
and  bass.  C.  H.  and  Mildred  Lentz,  Hills- 
grove, trout,  bass,  and  pike.  Sonestown 
Hotel,  Sonestown.  trout.  Mrs.  Bertha  Bavles, 
R.  D.,  Wheelerville,  trout.  Mrs.  Pete  Miller, 
Eagles  Mere,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch,  and 
suckers.  Green  Swan  Inn.  Dushore,  trout, 
bass,  pike,  and  perch.  Mrs.  Nora  Kester, 
Hillsgrove,  trout,  eels,  bass,  suckers,  and  cat- 
fish. Mrs.  Boyd  May,  R.  D.  1.  Wheelerville, 
trout,  catfish,  sunfish,  and  perch. 

Susquehanna  County — Hilbert  Melhuish, 
Montrose,  bass,  perch,  pike,  and  sunfish. 


Lake  View  Inn;  Brackney,  bass,  pike,  perch, 
sunfish.  and  trout.  Park  View  Hotel,  New 
Milford,  trout,  pike,  and  bass.  Hotel  Ster- 
ling, Wilkes-Barre,  trout.  Waldron  Warren, 
Lawton,  trout. 

Tioga  County — Victor  Swanson,  Wellsboro, 
trout  and  bass.  Twin  Pines  Tavern,  R.  D.  4. 
Wellsboro,  trout  and  bass.  R.  G.  Marvin, 
Blossburg,  trout.  Blackwell  Hotel,  Morris, 
trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  Emma  Morrow,  R.  D.  4, 
Wellsboro,  trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Matte- 
son,  Knoxville,  trout.  Hunting  Valley  Inn, 
Gaines,  trout  and  bass.  J.  R.  and  Ida  M. 
Schofield,  R.  D.  3,  Wellsboro,  trout,  pike, 
bass,  suckers,  bluegills  and  white  fish 
(To  be  concluded) 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  WET  MATCHES 

By  TED  KESTING 


Wet  matches  that  will  not  light  are  an 
annoyance  when  in  town,  but  in  the  woods 
wet  matches  may  cause  severe  hardship.  To 
keep  matches  in  a tin  sometimes  works,  but 
tins  can  get  damaged  and  develop  leaks.  A 
glass  jar  is  too  heavy  to  carry  them  in  and 
is  breakable.  Both  these  containers  sweat 
and  under  certain  conditions  dampen  your 
matches. 

There  are  splendid  small,  waterproof 
matchboxes  on  the  market,  but  these  do  not 
hold  enough  matches  for  an  extended  trip. 

The  best  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
waterproof  the  matches  themselves.  Paul  W. 
H.  G.  Johnson,  veteran  outdoorman,  suggests 
this  method: 

Make  a small  wire  basket  by  folding  up 
the  edges  of  some  wirescreen  and  fastening 
the  corners  with  paperclips.  You  can  then 
place  the  matches  in  this  basket  for  dipping 
in  the  waterproofing. 

Another  way  is  to  stick  the  matches  up- 
right in  a strip  of  corrugated  cardboard  cut 
from  an  ordinary  shipping  carton  and  dip 
the  strips,  which  can  then  be  hung  up  to 
drip  and  cool. 

The  latter  system  does  a neater  job,  be- 
cause an  even  coat  of  waterproofing  is  as- 
sured. The  basket  method  is  faster,  how- 
ever, and  with  few  exceptions  the  matches 
will  have  a good  coating. 

The  waterproofing  solution  can  be  made  up 
by  melting  paraffin  wax  and  adding  about 
three  per  cent  of  stearic  acid.  This  is  a 
waxy  chemical  procurable  at  most  drug 
stores  and  will  prevent  the  paraffin  wax 
from  smoking  slightly  when  the  matches  are 
lighted.  You  can  melt  down  wax  candles 
instead,  if  you  prefer.  Most  candles  already 
have  ingredients  added  to  make  bright, 
smokeless  flame. 

Have  your  waterproofing  solution  well 
melted,  but  don’t  overheat  it,  because  it  may 
flash  and  burn  when  the  matches  are  dipped. 
Dip  the  matches  in  the  solution  and  leave 
them  there  for  about  one  minute,  then  hang 
them  up  to  drip  and  cool. 

Matches  treated  in  this  manner  can  be 
immersed  in  water  frequently  without  harm 
The  coating  may  become  soft  in  hot  weather, 
but  they  are  still  waterproof.  When  you 
strike  them  the  coating  is  rubbed  off,  and 
the  head  of  the  match  will  readily  ignite. 
Use  the  “strike  anywhere”  type  of  match, 
since  safety  matches  do  not  ignite  easily 
when  treated. 

Extra  care  should  be  taken  to  extinguish 
the  treated  matches  at  all  times,  but  espe- 
cially during  fire  hazard  weather. 


"Nursery"  for  Worms 

Some  corn  husks  and  rich  earth  will  make 
an  excellent  “nursery”  for  worms.  In  a tub 
or  well-built  wooden  box  place  one  layer  of 
corn  husks,  then  one  of  dirt,  then  another 
of  husks,  and  so  on  until  the  container  is 
about  two-thirds  full.  The  only  care  needed 
is  to  keep  the  mixture  moderately  moist. 
The  worms  will  thrive  in  the  com  husks. 


YOUNGSTERS  TIE  FLIES 


For  eight  years  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  School,  in  Latrobe,  have  been 
tying  flies  during  the  winter  months  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Marian  J.  Bitner,  their 
nature  study  teacher. 

Interest  in  the  project  is  so  great  that  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  enrollment  to  approxi- 
mately 38  grade  school  boys  and  girls.  The 
school  furnishes  necessary  equipment.  The 
boys  and  girls  provide  their  own  thread,  wax, 
fur,  and  feathers.  A number  of  children  even 
have  purchased  their  own  equipment. 

The  members  of  the  group  report  to  school 
early  in  the  morning  and  remain  for  an  hour 
after  school  several  days  each  week.  They 
are  given  two  demonstration  and  instruction 
lessons,  after  which  they  begin  their  work. 

The  pupils  work  early  and  late  and,  with 
the  aid  of  Miss  Bitner,  make  a great  variety 
of  fishing  lures.  Last  year  one  boy  made  85 
lures,  another  75,  and  seven  pupils  50  or  more 
each.  Some  pupils  sell  their  products,  some 
give  them  as  gifts  to  their  parents  and 
friends,  and  a number  use  them  in  their  own 
fishing. 

School  authorities  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  program.  Since  fishing  is  a popular  sport 
in  the  Latrobe  area,  it  is  felt  that  the  class  is 
interesting  the  boys  and  girls  in  a hobby  and 
recreation  which  may  give  them  pleasure  all 
their  lives. 

Next  spring  expert  fishermen  are  to  be  in- 
vited to  demonstrate  casting  to  groups  of 
older  pupils. 


Keep  Lures  Clean 

With  either  live  or  artificial  bait,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  free  of  weeds  or 
other  debris  that  may  cling  to  it  in  the 
water.  Fish  will  not  take  a bait  or  lure 
decorated  with  foreign  matter. 


Here  is  proof  that  there  are  some  lunker  bass 
in  Keystone  Reservoir,  near  New  Alexander, 
which  recently  was  purchased  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  J.  L.  Ridinger,  of  Jeannette, 
displays  a day’s  catch,  from  that  water.  And 
he  adds:  “I  lost  four  other  bass  that  day  and 
quit  fishing  at  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 


NOVEMBER 


On  one  of  his  first  fishing  trips  after  three 
years  in  the  navy,  Norman  Freeburg.  of  John- 
sonburg,  hit  the  jackpot  while  angling  in  the 
east  branch  of  the  Clarion  River  at  Bendigo 
Park.  He  is  pictured  here  with  his  catch — a 
female  brown  trout  ZZy%  inches  long  that 
tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds  after  it  was 
dressed. 


ATLANTIC  COAST  FISHING 

( Continued,  from  Page  11 ) 

Usually  marlin  parties  consist  of  four  an- 
glers, so  your  share  of  the  cost  is  but  $10. 
which  is  mere  small  change  if  you  happen  to 
hook  into  a marlin. 

Marlin  boats  are  trim,  fast  craft  consider- 
ably larger  than  those  in  which  you  go  deep 
sea  or  bay  fishing.  When  they  return  in  the 
afterxoon  from  their  trolling  expeditions  sev- 
eral miles  off  shore  they  are  followed  by 
many  eyes  seeking  the  blue  flags  flying  from 
the  mast,  pennants  of  this  color  being  flown 
to  indicate  marlin  catches.  If  the  catch  con- 
sists of  two  marlin,  two  pennants  are  flown, 
and  three  if  the  boat  has  caught  three. 

At  Ocean  City  and  busy  every  minute  of 
the  day  was  a traveling  taxidermist,  whose 
car  license  indicated  he  had  spent  the  winter 
in  Florida,  probably  preserving  sailfish  for 
sportsmen  of  the  southland.  He  had  a cov- 
ered booth  on  the  beach  near  the  Bunting 
wharf  where  he  skinned  the  marlin  and 
stuffed  them  for  mounting  on  a board,  charg- 
ing $12  a foot  for  the  job. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  bringing 
some  of  your  sea  catch  home  with  you  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  As  soon  as  you  come 
in  from  your  successful  quest  for  fish  take 
them  to  the  refrigerator  plant  in  your  par- 
ticular resort  and  have  them  put  in  cold 
storage  until  the  day  of  your  departure  for 
home.  If  you  do  not  have  a built-in  refrig- 
erator or  ice  box  in  your  car  purchase  a lard 
can  and  have  the  ice  house  proprietor  pack 
your  fish  in  ice.  I had  a 290-mile  journey 
on  a hot  day  and  found  my  20  fish  fresh  and 
solid  when  I got  home. 


Vanity  Case  Handy 

A handy  kit  for  greasing  fly  lines  can  be 
made  from  a cheap  vanity  case.  Remove  the 
powder  and  fill  the  compartment  with  line 
dressing.  Use  the  puff  to  apply  the  dressing. 
The  case  can  be  carried  in  the  shirt  pocket 
and  will  contain  enough  dressing  material 
to  last  a long  time. 


An  ordinary  green  heron,  known  locally  as  a “shy-poke,”  deviated  from  its  natural 
state  of  shyness  to  poke  its  nose  into  somebody  else’s  business — and  the  result  was 
this  picture,  sent  to  Pennylvania  Angler  by  Ralph  Sides,  of  the  Lancaster  New  Era. 

Cora  F.  Adams,  of  Neffsville,  was  casting  for  bass  in  a lake  in  Maryland  when  a bird 
swooped  down  and  caught  the  artificial  lure.  Unfortunately,  the  heron  connected  with 
the  gang  hooks,  and  the  angler  was  forced  to  reel  it  in.  Her  husband  was  called  upon  to 
release  the  bird.  He  had  quite  a time,  and  in  the  process  he  said  the  heron  actually 
seemed  to  cry  like  a baby. 

After  the  bird  was  released  Mrs.  Adams  resumed  casting. 

And  again  the  bird  darted  down  from  a nearby  tree  and  caught  the  plug  in  midair. 
Again,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  faced  a problem.  This  time  the  foolish  bird  pinched  Mr. 
Adams’  fingers  until  he  was  about  ready  to  wring  its  neck. 

Instead,  he  had  a picture  of  the  bird  taken,  then  released  it. 


A CREED  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


A RESOLUTION  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  Westfield  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  for  presentation  to  the  Tioga  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen's 
Association,  may  well  serve  as  a creed  for  sportsmen  of  this  generation. 

After  inquiring  whether  resolutions  offered  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  had  been  given  full  consideration  from  all  angles,  the 
Westfield  group  said: 

"No  resolution  should  be  formulated  from  a selfish  motive.  The  out- 
standing purpose  should  be  the  conservation  of  fish  and  game  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today,  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  that  they  may  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  wildlife  of  pur  fields,  forests,  and  streams  as  we 
have  and,  if  possible,  to  a greater  degree. 

"Many  forms  of  wildlife  have  become  history  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  Grouse,  rabbits,  and  brook  trout  will  soon  become  history  here 
if  we  do  not  provide  favorable  conditions  that  will  allow  them  to  survive 
and  reproduce.  They  must  have  proper  protection,  food,  shelter,  and 
natural  living  conditions. 

"Organized  groups  of  sportsmen  can  help  to  carry  through  our  obli- 
gations to  the  future,  and  obtain  immediate  benefits  as  well,  by  making 
ourselves  heard  through  these  resolutions. 

"Let  us  give  each  and  every  resolution  the  proper  consideration  and 
study.  Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  to  vote.  We  are  shaping  the  pattern  of 
our  recreation  and  for  our  enjoyment  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  out- 
of-doors,  for  ourselves,  and  for  generations  to  come." 
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EDITORIAL 


ATTENTION,  FISHERMEN! 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  will  present  in  the  January  issue 
the  first  in  a series  of  articles  which  in  the  months  ahead 
will  take  readers  behind  the  scenes  of  the  vast  and  complex 
business  of  maintaining  the  public  waters  of  this  state  so  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  may  enjoy 
fishing. 

“Stream  Surveys  Are  Important”  is  the  title  of  the  first  article. 
Its  author  is  R.  L.  Watts,  retired  dean  of  the  school  of  argri- 
culture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  an  expert  on 
the  subject. 

Other  articles  will  follow  on  a wide  variety  of  topics — How 
fish  are  hatched  and  grown  and  stocked  . . . The  constant 
battle  against  diseases  which  afflict  trout  and  bass  the  same  as 
they  do  humans  . . . The  cost  of  hatchery-reared  fish  . . . 
The  functions  of  a fish  hatchery  . . . The  dramatic  and  vital 
part  that  modern  science  plays  in  maintaining  what  the  angler 
knows  as  good  fishing  . . . 

Month  by  month,  these  articles  will  present  in  detail  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  operations  of  the  network  of  fish  hatch- 
eries which  are  operated  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

All  will  be  carefully  checked  by  C.  R.  Buller,  chief  fish  cul- 
turist  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  and  members  of  his 
staff  to  assure  their  accuracy. 

They  will  be  the  most  important  and  interesting  articles  ever 
presented  in  this  magazine. 


T(le  - - 

AN  EXTENSIVE  program  of  mine  sealing  has  been  begun  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  a number  of  watersheds.  The 
next  Angler  presents,  in  pictures  and  article,  the  story  of  just 
how  this  work  is  done. 

Charles  Wetzel  discusses  a subject  every  trout  fisherman  will 
find  of  interest — the  problem  of  what  size  of  fly  to  use. 

Other  features  will  include  another  report  from  the  Fish 
Wardens,  this  time  on  the  subject  of  use  of  artificial  lures;  an 
article  on  fishing  lines  by  Myron  E.  Shoemaker;  some  facts  about 
new  glass  fishing  rods;  and  the  second  of  the  series  on  Canadian 
fishing  information. 
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Vast  Program  of  Stream  Management 
To  Begin  in  Pennsylvania  in  Spring 

Goals  Are  Improved  Fishing  in  Public  Waters  and  Most  Efficient  and  Intel- 
ligent Use  of  All  Species  of  Fish  Reared  in  Hatcheries 


A PROGRAM  of  stream  and  lake  manage- 
J *-  ment,  based  on  a painstaking  and  scien- 
itfic  study  of  the  public  fishing  waters  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  begun  next  spring  by 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Gordon  L.  Trem- 
bley,  chief  aquatic  biologist  of  the  commis- 
sion. Its  purposes  will  be  two-fold: 

1.  To  improve  the  fishing  in  lakes,  ponds, 
and  streams. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  most  efficient  and 
intelligent  use  of  the  millions  of  fish  of  all 
species  which  are  reared  in  the  hatcheries  of 
the  state  and  distributed  in  public  waters. 

Mr.  Trembley  already  is  assembling  equip- 
ment for  the  work  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
Bellefonte  hatchery,  which  is  to  be  enlarged 
to  provide  for  the  vast  amount  of  research 
that  will  enter  into  the  program.  Because 
of  its  nature,  however,  the  actual  work  can- 
not be  begun  until  next  spring. 

The  project  is  one  which  will  take  years 
to  complete,  for  it  entails  a scientific  study 
of  all  public  fishing  waters  within  the 
borders  of  the  state.  A similar  project  in 
a nearby  state  required  15  years  to  complete. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  program  in  no 
wise  contemplates  any  reduction  of  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  in  state  hatcheries  and  of 
the  slocking  program. 

Stripped  of  technicalities,  the  plan  is  to 
survey  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  various  species  of 
fishes  and  then  to  maintain  those  waters  at 
the  peak  of  their  fish-bearing  capacity  and 
efficiency. 

“Perpetual  stocking  of  state-grown  fish 
never  in  itself  will  solve  the  problem  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  on  our  fishing  waters,” 
says  C.  R.  Buller,  chief  fish  culturist  of  the 
commission,  who  is  co-operating  with  Pro- 
fessor Trembley  in  the  program.  “Intel- 
ligent management  of  our  public  fishing 
waters  is  the  only  complete  and  permanent 
solution.” 

“This  is  no  magic  formula,  no  promise  of 
over-night  miracles,”  Mr.  Trembley  points 
out.  “Successful  completion  of  the  project 
will  require  years  of  scientific  study  and 
work,  plus  the  full  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nor  will  the  work  begin  in  any  sensational 
way.  Of  necessity,  it  must  move  slowly  at 
first,  but  before  it  is  completed  we  hope  to 
extend  it  to  cover  every  lake,  pond,  and 
stream  in  the  state.” 

Professor  Trembley  brings  to  the  project 
extensive  training  and  wide  experience. 
Himself  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  he  began 
his  scientific  education  at  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  later  did  three  years  of 
graduate  work  at  Cornell  University,  special- 
izing in  fisheries  biology. 

He  gained  practical  experience  by  assisting 


Professor  Gordon  L.  Trembley 


for  five  summers  in  a biological  survey  of 
the  fishing  waters  of  New  York  state,  and 
for  two  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
conservation  department  of  that  state,  spe- 
cializing in  the  management  of  fish  hatch- 
eries. 

Later  he  became  assistant  professor  of  fish 
culture  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
where  he  taught  the  subjects  of  limnology 
and  fish  culture  and  also  conducted  fisheries 
research  work.  At  the  same  time  he  en- 
gaged in  trout  stream  studies  and  surveys 
of  the  migration  and  growth  of  trout.  Dur- 
ing vacations  he  surveyed  waters  for  private 
clubs  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

During  the  war  he  engaged  in  full-time 
teaching  at  the  college  and  in  extensive 
studies  of  farm  ponds,  including  pond  fertili- 
zation. 

Last  Sept.  15  he  was  engaged  by  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  as  chief  aquatic  bi- 
ologist and  chosen  as  director  of  the  bio- 
logical surveys  and  fisheries  management 
program. 

“Intelligent  stocking  of  fish  and  proper 
management  of  fishing  waters  involves  a 
multitude  of  scientific  problems  and  is  a 
vastly  complicated  matter,”  Professor  Trem- 
bley explains. 

To  illustrate  some  of  these  problems,  and 
also  to  show  how  the  stream  management 
program  will  seek  to  solve  them,  Mr.  Trem- 
bley describes  some  of  the  situations  the 
project  is  certain  to  reveal. 


A biological  study  reveals  that  in  Lake  A 
the  rate  of  growth  of  bass  is  very  slow 
after  the  first  year.  That  is,  young  bass 
grow  at  a normal  rate  until  they  are  a 
year  old,  then  the  rate  of  growth  is  sharply 
retarded.  Two  conclusions  are  drawn:  First, 
that  the  lake  does  not  produce  sufficient 
natural  forage  for  adult  bass,  and,  second, 
that  continued  heavy  socking  may  result  in 
more  fish,  but  they  all  will  be  stunted.  The 
remedy  in  such  a case  would  be  to  stock 
this  lake  with  forage  for  adult  fish — min-  j 
nows,  for  example. 

In  Lake  B an  entirely  different  situation 
may  be  encountered.  Here  the  adult  forage 
— sunfish,  perch,  and  so  on — have  literally 
taken  over  the  lake.  This,  incidentally,  is  a 
very  common  ailment.  And  as  a result,  the 
angler  in  search  of  bass  catches  little  sun- 
fish  or  perch  and  is  very  much  disgusted. 
One  of  two  (or  possibly  even  both  in  an 
extreme  case)  remedies  could  be  applied  in 
such  a situation.  Either  the  lake  could  be 
stock  with  large  bass — which  would  pro- 
duce a better  balance  of  fish  life  and  give 
the  anglers  something  worthwhile  to  catch. 
Or  some  of  the  forage  fish  could  be  removed, 
provided  there  were  in  the  lake  an  already 
sufficient  number  of  bass. 

Lake  C presents  still  another  problem. 
Here  adult  bass  thrive.  But  newly 
hatched  bass  grow  very  slowly  dur- 
ing their  first  year  of  life.  This  is  a 
problem  of  food.  It  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
very  human  in  its  characteristics.  Babies, 
for  example,  eat  milk  and  strained  vege- 
tables. Men  eat  meat  and  potatoes.  In 
Lake  C,  the  survey  reveals,  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  adult  bass  meat  and 
potatoes,  but  not  enough  baby  bass  milk 
and  strained  vegetables.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  to  produce  in  that  water  more  of  the 
food  which  baby  bass  consume.  This  is 
done  by  fertilizing  the  water  to  make  it  bear 
more  heavily  the  organisms  thus  needed. 

Lake  D,  under  survey,  proves  an  eye- 
opener.  Fishing  here  has  actually  been 
destroyed  by  indiscriminate  planting  of  fish. 
Lake  D has  too  many  different  species  that 
compete  with  one  another  for  the  forage 
that  is  available.  The  result  is  that  all  the 
fish  in  this  body  of  water  are  stunted. 

The  remedy  here  is  a drastic  one— yet  one 
which  has  been  scientifically  proved.  It  is 
removal  of  every  vestige  of  fish  life  from 
the  lake,  and  then  to  restock  the  water  with 
the  kinds  and  the  numbers  of  fish  it  is 
able  to  sustain — in  other  words,  to  place  in 
the  water  fish  that  can  live  side  by  side 
with  each  other  and  that  will  share  the 
natural  forage  that  is  available,  and  to  place 
in  that  water  as  many  fish  as  it  can  bear. 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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BUCKTAIL 

FISHING 

By 

CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


UCKTAILS  and  streamer  flies  are  con- 
sistent  fish  takers  if  handled  properly. 
Not  only  will  they  take  a great  number  of 
fish,  but  they  have  the  reputation  of  taking 
large  ones  as  well.  Sometime  check  on  the 
type  of  lure  used  in  taking  prize-winning 
trout;  the  results  will  astonish  you.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  these  fish  were  taken  either  on 
bucktails  or  streamers. 

Years  ago,  when  we  first  tried  bucktails, 
our  reactions  to  them  proved  rather  dis- 
couraging. They  would  raise  fish  right  and. 
left — in  fact,  it  was  amazing  to  realize  the 
number  of  large  trout  that  rushed  after  the 
fly,  especially  in  waters  that  were  believed 
to  contain  only  small  fish — but  the  rub  was 
that  very  few  of  them  were  caught. 

In  those  early  days  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  two  or  three  old  lunkers  falling 
all  over  themselves  in  their  eagerness  to 
reach  the  fly  first,  but  even  then  we  couldn’t, 
catch  them.  We  realized  that  the  fish  were 
striking  short,  and  we  tried  many  expedients 
to  overcome  this — even  to  fashioning  a trailer 
hook  back  of  the  fly — but  all  proved  more 
or  less  unsuccessful.  Now  and  then  we 
would  take  a trout,  but  the  number  that, 
we  missed  proved  very  discouraging. 

The  secret  was  that  the  fly  was  being 
moved  to  fast  through  the  water.  After  this 
became  apparent  we  began  to  appreciate  the 
bucktail  for  its  true  worth.  It  proved  a 
marvelous  fish  taker  and  has  so  remained, 
even  to  this  day. 

There  is  something  that  fish  just  can’t 
resist  when  a bucktail  is  worked  through  the 
water  in  the  right  way;  and  the  right  way  is 
hard  to  define.  The  old-time  spinning  min- 
now fishermen  have  the  proper  technique, 
but  if  you  ask  one  of  them  how  they  do  it, 
they  are  unable  to  explain  it  clearly.  These 
old-timers,  who  were  accustomed  to  catch 
trout  on  a minnow  with  a wire  run  through 
it,  make  the  best  bucktail  fishermen;  and  it 
is  fitting  to  mention  that  once  they  have 
taken  a trout  on  a bucktail  very  few  of 
them  go  back  to  the  spinning  minnow  rig. 

My  usual  practice  is  to  weight  the  bucktail 
by  clipping  to  the  leader  one  or  two  BB 
shot  to  get  it  down  to  the  proper  depth.  The 
fly  is  then  oast  across  and  slightly  upstream 
and  retrieved  downward  and  across  in  a 
series  of  pulls  three  to  six  feet  in  length. 
Sometimes  I retrieve  it  in  one  continuous 
pull. 

Don’t  move  the  fly  too  fast  through  the 
water;  if  you  do,  your  only  reward  will  be 
the  glimpse  of  a trout  bearing  down  on  it 
at  breakneck  speed,  and  a violent  upheaval 
of  the  water  where  he  struck  at  it  and 
missed.  Give  the  fish  plenty  of  time  to  take 
it,  and  take  your  time  in  setting  the  hook, 


there’s  no  particular  hurry.  In  general  the 
fly  should  travel  underneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  approximately  six  inches,  then 
again  in  certain  cases  it  is  necessary  to  go 
down  much  deeper. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a new  type  of 
bucktail,  streamer,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  has  appeared  on  the  market;  and 
this  fly  has  proved  very  successful  in  taking 
large  trout  when  they  are  sulking  on  the 
bottom;  it  is  ideal  too  for  taking  trout  in 
muddy  water.  I refer  to  the  Weezil,  a fly 
rod  lure  that  works  wonders  when  fished 
close  on  the  bottom.  Among  all  the  buck- 
tails  and  streamers  used  at  Spring  Creek, 
I believe  this  lure  to  be  the  most  popular 
used  there. 

The  Weezil  is  worked  somewhat  differently 
from  the  usual  type  of  bucktail  fishing.  One 
method  is  to  cast  it  out  on  the  water,  allow 
it  to  sink  to  the  stream  bed,  then  retrieve 
it  slowly  by  means  of  the  hand  retrieve.  In 


Bob  Greener,  Jr.,  son  of  Fish  Warden  Robert 
Greener,  of  Lancaster,  with  large  crappies 
caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 


addition  to  the  weighted  head  on  the  fly, 
one  or  two  BB  split  shot  sinkers  should  be 
fastened  to  the  leader  to  insure  the  lure 
traveling  close  to  the  bottom.  You  will  get 
fast  quite  often,  but  be  prepared  at  any  time 
for  a vicious  jerk.  Old  lunkers  lying  close 
to  the  bottom  get  exasperated  when  they 
see  one  of  these  lures  cockily  sidling  by, 
and  they  smash  it  with  a terrific  wallop. 
I have  taken  many  large  trout  with  this  lure 
and  can  heartily  recommend  it. 

Another,  and  a very  successful  method  of 
working  the  Weezil  is  described  as  follows: 

The  angler  takes  up  a position  near  the 
head  of  the  pool;  the  fly  is  then  cast  di- 
rectly across  stream  and  allowed  to  sink; 
and  while  the  fly  is  settling  to  the  bottom, 
line  is  being  stripped  from  the  reel  and  paid 
out.  The  intervening  swifter  water — between 
the  fly  and  the  angler — striking  this  line, 
causes  it  to  belly  downstream  in  a large  loop, 
which  loop,  in  turn,  drags  the  fly  diagonally 
downstream  with  it. 

When  it  is  judged  that  the  fly  will  reach 
the  spot  where  a fish  might  be  lying,  the 
stripping  is  stopped,  and  the  loop  is  allowed 
to  straighten  out.  Deep  lurking  trout  will 
follow  the  fly  on  its  downstream  course,  and 
just  at  the  time  that  the  fly  is  making  the 
turn  to  straighten  out  they  will  seize  it. 
This  is  the  old-time  method  used  in  wet  fly 
fishing  for  salmon,  but  is  equally  applicable 
when  using  a deep  running  Weezil  for  large 
trout.  The  sketch  will  help  to  visualize  the 
method  of  procedure. 

Among  bucktails  and  streamers  that  have 
successfully  weathered  the  test  of  time  are 
the  Yellow,  White,  and  Black  Marabous;  the 
Black,  Yellow,  and  Grey  Weezils;  the  Edson, 
Light,  and  Dark  Tigers;  the  Black  Ghost,  and 
a number  of  others. 

And  now  a word  as  to  the  size  of  buck- 
tails  and  streamers.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
getting  them  too  large.  Even  small  trout 
will  hit  them  with  a bang  unless  you  get 
into  the  oversized  sizes.  I have  taken  six- 
inch  trout  on  bucktails  that  were  over  two 
inches  in  length,  a matter  of  amazement  to 
the  neophyte. 

( Turn  to  Page  10) 
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By  DON  CAMERON  SHAFER 

'P'XHAUSTED  after  a long,  stifling  journey 
^ in  a Conservation  Department  fish  truck, 
Rainbow  rested  lightly  on  the  algae-covered 
gravel,  gulping  great  mouthfuls  of  cool  and 
invigorating  water  through  small,  red  gills. 

She  was  a tiny  little  rainbow  trout,  hardly 
three  inches  long.  The  delicate  olive  skin 
of  her  back  and  sides  was  heavily  mottled, 
extending  in  dark  velvet  bands  and  blotches 
far  down  her  silvery  sides  to  gleaming  white 
beneath,  to  make  such  a delicate  little  fish 
more  difficult  to  see  on  the  black  gravel 
near  the  spawning  beds.  The  mite  of  a 
fish  was  thin  and  deep,  and  even  at  this 
tender  age  showed  powerful  fins  and  long 
stream  lines  in  promise  of  underwater  speed. 
Mottled  sides  as  yet  gave  no  hint  of  the 
wide  pink  stripe  that,  someday,  would  flash 
in  the  flying  mist  above  the  white  water 
like  miniature  raihbows. 

Until  this  moment  Rainbow  had  known  no 
other  world  than  the  smooth  walls  of  a 
rearing  tank  and  could  not  remember  the 
hatching  troughs  at  all.  Not  one  of  her  in- 
herent instincts  for  self-preservation  had 
been  aroused.  So  far  as  she  knew  from 
experience,  baby  trout  did  not  have  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  The  clear,  cool  water 
caressed  her  thin  sides  pleasingly.  Nearby 
rested  five  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  where 
they  had  been  “planted,”  all  totally  uncon- 
scious of  any  danger  or  the  vital  need  of 
hunting  a living. 

Came  a loud,  rattling  bird  voice  as  a 
blue-and-white  belted  kingfisher  flew  up- 
stream to  alight  on  a dead  branch  overhang- 
ing the  water.  The  bird  glanced  down,  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  a small  school  of  new 
fish.  The  six  small  trout,  this  danger  un- 
recognized, did  not  move  when  the  feathered 
fisherman  poised  high  over  them  on  vibrant 
wings  before  plunging  swiftly  down,  head- 
first, at  an  acute  angle,  to  splash  heavily 
into  the  water. 

This  high  dive  had  to  be  timed  to  a 
nicety,  the  bird’s  hurtling  weight  being 
stopped  by  powerful  wings  just  as  the  heavy 
beak  seized  one  of  the  luckless  fish,  and 
before  the  kingfisher’s  own  neck  should  be 
broken  on  the  stoney  bottom. 

Splash  and  thud,  pounding  wings  lashing 
the  water,  were  sufficient  to  frighten  Rain- 
bow and  her  surviving  kin  into  a hurried 
dash  for  the  safety  of  a nearby  stone  under 
which  they  darted. 

Under  this  flat  stone,  with  just  sufficient 
room  to  swim  erect,  there  was  safety  from 
this  winged  demon  of  the  air.  Fearing  to 
go  out,  they  were  hungry  as  little  fish  can 
be,  but  no  familiar  attendant  came  to  feed 
them  finely  chopped  liver  or  anything  else. 

When  newly  hatched,  they  had  lived  sev- 
eral days  on  the  nourishment  of  the  original 


egg  sac,  worn  conveniently  beneath  the  chin, 
but  this  was  soon  absorbed  to  give  them 
strength  to  move  about  in  search  of  food. 
They  were  so  tiny  then— not  half  as  long  as 
a pin,  and  hardly  thicker — that  for  a time 
they  could  feed  upon  the  minute  vegetable 
algae  and  microscopic  animal  life  in  the 
water  about  them.  When  they  outgrew  this 
insignificant  source  of  food,  they  had  to  be 
fed  regularly,  since  they  were  confined  in 
rearing  tanks,  or  they  would  have  eaten 
each  other. 

Hunger-driven,  they  now  fanned  slowly 
forward  to  peer  anxiously  out  into  the 
strange  new  world  about  them. 

The  active  larvae  of  a May  fly  crawled 
along  the  stone  roof  over  their  heads  and 
was  promptly  gobbled  by  the  nearest  hungry 
fish.  A tiny  crawfish  ventured  out  of  the 
sand  and  was  eaten.  Three  small  trans- 
parent fry  of  red-sided  creek  minnows  drifted 
in  and  vanished  forever.  This  instinct  to 
hunt  food,  aroused  by  the  few  living 
creatures  they  caught  under  the  stone, 
prompted  them,  at  last,  to  venture  forth. 

With  the  first  long  shadows  of  departing 
day  came  a large  hatch  of  small  buff  moths 
along  the  stream  banks.  Rainbow’s  eyes 
were  located  so  that  she  could  center  her 
vision  ahead  and  upward,  and  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  struggling  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  a flash  she  raised  and 
seized  the  drowning  moth. 

In  a few  minutes  all  five  of  the  little  trout 
were  feeding  greedily  and  excitedly  on  the 
hatch.  But,  even  as  these  struggling  water- 
trapped  insects  attracted  the  trout,  so  their 
splashing  drew  another  hungry  one. 

A long  dark  shadow  drew  slowly  out  of  a 
rock  crevice  a few  yards  away.  It  came 
forward  stealthily  and  cautiously,  close  to 
the  bottom,  two  big  round  golden-rimmed 
eyes  alert  for  danger,  well  knowing  the  risk 
of  hastily  eating  anything  large  enough  to 
conceal  the  smallest  hook.  A big  brown 
trout,  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  a 
dozen  years — else  it  never  would  have  sur- 
vived to  become  a big  fish — was  making  ab- 
solutely certain  that  these  were  real  live 
minnows  feeding,  unhampered  by  line  or 
leader,  and  not  some  clever  man-made  lure 
especially  designed  for  its  undoing. 

There  was  a flash  of  yellowish  brown 


sides  flecked  with  bright  crimson  spots  as  the 
big  fish  torpedoed  forward,  then  a churn- 
ing swirl  in  the  water  where  the  small  trout 
had  been  feeding. 

Four  badly  frightened  troutlings  dashed 
madly  back  to  the  safety  of  the  flat  stone, 
terrified  by  this  vision  of  a hook- jawed 
monster  they  had  never  dreamed  existed, 
their  hunger  forgotten  in  their  desire  to 
live  at  all. 

They  had  not  yet  recovered  from  this 
scare  when  their  haven  was  invaded  by 
another  terror.  A shadow  in  which  burned 
two  small  luminous  eyes  set  wide  apart 
darkened  the  entrance.  A great,  gasping 
long-whiskered  mouth  appeared,  slowly 
pumping  water  through  fluttering  gills.  A 
grotesque  head,  fearsome  and  repulsive,  was 
propelled  forward  by  a slimy,  scaleless,  yel- 
lowish body. 

A large  riff  bullhead  was  at  its  everlasting 
nocturnal  hunt  for  something  alive  or  dead 
to  eat.  It  was  a slow-moving  and  sluggish 
thing,  seeming  more  reptile  than  fish,  and 
yet  the  wide  gaping  mouth,  equipped  with 
dangling  feelers,  caught  many  small  fish  such 
as  these  by  cornering  them  under  stones 
where  escape  -was  impossible.  Fortunately, 
in  this  case,  the  small  trout  could  escape  by 
another  opening.  In  their  dash  for  safety, 
however,  Rainbow  became  separated  from 
her  companions  when  she  swam  back  into  the 
depths  of  the  pool. 

Daylight  found  her  in  a veritable  labyrinth 
of  rock  passages.  By  keeping  to  these  nar- 
row channels,  she  was  in  no  great  danger 
of  being  eaten  by  other  fish,  and  here  was 
to  be  found  considerable  food. 

The  young  of  hellgrammites,  crawfish,  and 
fresh- water  shrimp  occasionally  crawled  over 
the  stone.  The  larvae  of  water  breeding  in- 
sects were  plentiful,  and  Rainbow  grew  sur- 
prisingly fast  and  changed  considerably. 

The  black  mottling  over  her  back  gradually 
disappeared.  The  closely  lapped  silver  scale* 
of  her  thin  sides  became  polished  mirrors, 
so  that  when  motionless  she  was  practically 
invisible  to  other  fish  because  her  mirrored 
sides  reflected  the  submerged  landscape. 

Once  in  a rock  pocket  she  held  quite  still, 
too  frightened  to  move,  while  a great  slimy 
eel  writhed  past  on  its  way  downstream  to 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 
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Where  the  Big  Ones  Grow 

LAKES  AND  PONDS  AFFORD  SPORT  FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  ANGLERS 


■ EEL  FISHING  WAS  POOR 

This  autumn  was  a poor  eel  fishing 
season,  reports  the  Bloomsburg  Press. 
Many  fishermen  who  maintained  eel 
walls  in  the  past  abandoned  operations 
this  year.  Poor  fishing  resulted  from 
several  conditions. 

Flooded  streams  caused  the  eels  to 
make  their  traditional  runs  before  the 
first  of  August. 

Higher  prices  for  lumber  made  an 
eel  basket  anywhere  from  $20  to  $25 
more  expensive  than  in  previous  years. 


ROD  AND  LINE 

Against  the  golf  links 
And  the  ball, 

Against  the  hunting- 
Season’s  call, 

Against  the  breakers 
And  the  beach, 

The  hiker’s  trail  . . . 

In  place  of  each, 

Give  me  the  stream, 

The  rod  and  line, 

Let  all  the  angler’s 
Skill  be  mine; 

The  art  that  leads 
Without  surmise, 

To  capture  of 
The  silver  prize. 

—BY  E.  C.  FORBES 


By  JOHN  W.  KORDA 

TV”  EVER  was  I so  startled  as  the  time  a 
pugnacious  bass  burst  through  a patch 
of  floating  green  scum  in  front  of  me  to  grab 
my  plug  while  I was  unravelling  a backlash. 
I had  tried  too  hard  for  a clear  opening  in 
the  weeds  just  a little  too  far  away.  That 
experience  taught  me  a lesson.  There  I was, 
casting  my  arm  out  while  practically  at  my 
feet  hungry  fish  were  going  begging.  But 
isn’t  that  a common  fault  with  all  of  us? 
Doesn’t  the  grass  always  seem  greener  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream? 

Take  fishing  habits,  for  instance.  Perhaps 
you  are  a hidebound  stream  angler.  How 
many  times  have  you  passed  up  a quiet, 
sparkling  little  lake  on  your  way  to  some 
turbulent  stream?  Yet,  why  go  out  of  your 
way  and  perhaps  miss  some  of  the  best  fish- 
ing you  will  ever  experience?  The  next 
time  a heavy  rain  makes  the  stream  too  roily 
for  decent  sport,  don’t  stay  home.  Take 
your  tackle  down  to  the  pond  where  the 
storm  will  have  had  less  effect.  Better  still, 
detour  off  to  the  pond  on  your  next  trip 
out.  If  you  play  the  game  according  to  the 
rules,  you  may  get  the  surprise  of  your  life. 

What  does  a pond  have  that  a stream 
doesn’t  have? 

It  has,  in  all  likelihood,  a greater  variety 
of  fish,  bigger  ones,  and  more  of  them.  In 
how  many  streams  can  you  fish  for  bass, 
pike,  pickerel,  crappies,  perch,  bluegills,  sun- 
fish,  wall-eyed  pike,  rock  bass,  catfish,  suck- 
ers, carp,  and  bullheads,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  occasional  muskie.  Here  is  a variety 
covering  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  all  anglers, 
from  the  lazy  philosopher  who  nods  alongside 
his  cane  pole  or  throw-out  line  to  the  “gland 
case”  who  paddles  frenziedly  around  the  lake, 
lashing  the  waters  to  a froth  with  his  lures. 
Yet,  both  can  catch  fish  if  they  are  careful; 
sometimes  even  if  they  are  not. 

But  first,  what  makes  the  fish  in  lakes  and 
ponds  larger  and  greater  in  numbers?  Gen- 
erally, the  answer  is  more  space  and  more 
sunshine.  It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the 
body  of  water  the  more  fish  it  can  support. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  sun 
is  the  answer. 

The  pond,  because  of  its  greater  area,  gets 
more  sunshine  all  through  the  day,  unlike 
many  streams  with  heavy  forest  growth 
crowding  both  banks  which,  incidentally, 
often  seriously  cramp  an  angler’s  style.  More 
sunshine  means  warmer  water  and  more  en- 
couragement to  plankton,  plant  growth,  and 
insect  life.  That,  in  turn,  means  ample 
forage  for  minnows  and  pan  fish.  And  where 
there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  fat,  succulent 
minnows,  there  you  will  find  the  tackle - 
busters. 

So  why  not  go  where  the  big  fish  grow? 
Don’t  turn  up  your  nose  even  at  the  little 
cupful  of  water  no  bigger  than  a football 
field.  Swallow  your  pride,  and  you  may 
swallow  a tasty  fish  dish  for  supper. 

The  lake  or  pond  can  offer  refuge  to  so 


Killers  of  the  weeds:  Bass,  pickerel,  and  pUt* 

haunt  the  weed  beds  early  in  the  morning  and 
at  evening  in  search  of  food.  From  top  to  bot- 
tom, large  mouth  bass,  pickerel,  and  pike. 

many  different  species  because  of  the  variety 
of  living  conditions  at  its  shores  and  on  its 
bottom. 

If  you  don’t  go  in  for  a lot  of  activity,  take 
along  a can  of  worms  or  some  doughballs. 
Rig  your  line  with  a snelled  hook  about  six 
inches  above  the  sinker.  Add  another  if  you 
like,  a foot  or  so  higher.  Put  on  a wad  of 
worms  or  doughballs  and  heave  it  out  onto 
the  mud  bottom.  Snuffling  around  in  the 
ooze  will  be  suckers,  bull  heads,  catfish,  and 
carp.  Prop  the  rod  up,  sit  in  the  shade,  and 
wait.  It  takes  a little  patience  with  these 
fish. 

Worms  are  the  best  bait  for  suckers.  True 
to  its  name,  the  sucker  inhales  its  food 
rather  than  snapping  at  it.  For  that  reason, 
don’t  expeot  a hard  strike.  A preliminary 
quivering  of  the  line,  then  a steady  pull 
is  what  you  will  experience.  When  the  line 
starts  to  move  out,  set  the  hook.  The  fright- 
ened sucker  may  surprise  you  with  its  fran- 
tic efforts  to  get  free.  Because  of  its  small 
mouth,  sucker  bait  and  hooks  should  be 
small,  hook  size  not  more  than  No.  3 or 
No.  4.  Try  an  inch-long  crawfish  for  variety. 

Bait  your  hooks  with  pieces  of  meat  that 
is  “gamy,”  turning  greenish  with  ago.  Cat- 
fish and  carp  will  appreciate  your  thought- 
fulness. Stale  liver,  especially,  is  good  cut 
bait,  as  well  as  rancid  cheese  blended  into 
doughballs.  These  particular  fish  have  a 
remarkable  talent  for  locating  strong  baits 
by  “smell.”  That’s  why  catfish  can  find  your 
bait  so  readily  on  the  darkest  night. 

( Turn  to  Page  10) 
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Really  Big  Trout  and  Bass  Are  Caught 
During  1 946  in  Pennsylvania  Streams 


D ASS  and  trout  in  the  six-pound  class 
were  taken  from  the  waters  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  1946  season,  in  spite  of 
the  handicaps  -that  spring  floods  and  erratic 
weather  conditions  placed  upon  devotees  of 
the  rod  and  reel. 

And  wall-eyed  pike  in  true  lunker  pro- 
portions also  helped  to  weigh  down  the 
creels  of  anglers  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Based  on  reports  from  State  Fish  Ward- 
ens, there  follows  a record  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  catches  of  the  last  season.  The 
list  is  not  presented  as  complete.  Some 
catches  of  fish  that  may  have  been  larger 
may  not  have  been  officially  reported,  hence 
could  not  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  wardens.  In  other  instances  wardens 
have  reported  that  no  records  are  available. 

In  the  order  in  which  reports  came  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  the  big  fish  of  1946 
were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wagner,  of  Mifflinburg,  and  Mr.  Lontz, 
of  Milton,  each  caught  a bass  18  inches  long 
in  Penns  Creek. — Warden  Arthur  S.  Snyder, 
of  Mifflinburg. 

Mace  Freeman,  of  Canton,  caught  a trout 
22%  inches  long  on  a Dark  Cahill  fly  in 
Schrader  Creek. — Warden  Paul  D.  Wilcox, 
Wyalusing. 

Frank  Turosky,  of  Laurel  Lake,  took  a 
six-pound  bass,  and  Lee  Lincoln  a walleye 
that  weighed  9 pounds,  8 ounces.- — Warden  G. 
Max  Noll,  Montrose. 

Elmer  Pitruzzi,  of  Eldred,  caught  a trout 
weighing  9 pounds,  6 ounces  in  Oswayo 
Creek. — Warden  Kenneth  Aley,  Galeton. 

Earl  Zebb  caught  a brown  trout  weigh- 


Renny  Gambler,  of  Mertztown,  Berks  County, 
with  a rainbow  trout  caught  in  the  Manatawney 
Creek.  The  fish  was  21  inches  long  and  weighed 
3 pounds,  10  ounces. 


REPORTS  FROM  WARDENS 

With  -this  issue,  Pennsylvania 
Angler  begins  a new  service  to  the 
fishermen  of  Pennsylvania. 

A questionnaire  has  been  sent  to 
each  of  the  half  hundred  State  Fish 
Wardens  stationed  throughout  the  state 
asking: 

1.  The  largest  bass  and  trout  caught 
this  year. 

2.  The  carry-over  of  trout  and  bass 
at  the  end  of  this  season. 

3.  Trends  in  the  use  of  artificial 
lures. 

4.  The  outstanding  bass  and  trout 
streams  in  their  areas. 

5.  Information  about  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations. 

The  article  herewith,  listing  some  of 
the  outstanding  fish  caught  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year,  is  based  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Fish  War- 
dens. Other  articles  will  follow,  on  the 
other  subjects. 

Readers  are  invited  to  suggest  topics 
of  interest  which  may  be  developed 
through  the  Wardens,  to  whom  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  extends  appreciation 
for  their  whole-hearted  co-operation. 


ing  5 pounds,  8 ounces;  Charles  Moore,  of 
Tionesta,  a large  mouth  bass  weighing  6 
pounds,  2 ounces,  and  Harry  Lyons,  of 
Trunkeyville,  a 44-inch  muskellunge.— 
Warden  Ross  C.  Bailey,  Youngsville. 

Mike  Conrad,  of  Worthington,  caught  a 
brown  trout  18%  inches  long;  Dave  Ravotti, 
of  the  Bagdad  District  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, a 21-inch  small  mouth  bass,  and  Bruno 
Gorelli,  -also  of  the  Bagdad  group,  a 23-inch 
walleye. — Warden  Clarence  Shearer,  Free- 
port. 

Paul  Carpenter  took  a large  mouth  bass 
21%  inches  long  at  Lake  Carey. — Warden 
Harland  Reynolds,  Tunkhannock. 

William  M.  Cowdrick,  of  Clearfield,  took 
a brown  trout  23  inches  long,  and  Harry 
C.  Brinner,  of  Clearfield,  a bass  16  inches 
long. — Warden  Lester  C.  Ogden,  Clearfield. 

T.  S.  Ludwig,  of  Emporium,  reported  a 
23-inch  brown  itrout,  and  Donald  Minard,  of 
Emporium,  a small  mouth  bass  18%  inches 
long. — Warden  L.  E.  Close,  Emporium. 

Anthony  Mayewski,  of  Plains,  caught  a 
brown  trout  24  inches  long  weighing  5 
pounds.  Joseph  Schappert,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
reported  a small  mouth  bass  weighing  4 
pounds,  10  ounces.  David  Pugh,  of  Swoyers- 
ville,  caught  a walleye  that  tipped  the  scales 
at  9 pounds,  2 ounces  and  was  32  inches 
long. — Warden  Russel  J.  Womelsdorf,  Kings- 
ton. 

Harry  Mclnroy,  of  Westfield,  took  a brown 
trout  23%  inches  long. — Warden  Leland  E. 
Cloos,  Middlebury  Center. 

Renny  Gambler,  of  near  Mertztown,  caught 


One  of  the  year’s  largest  walleyed  pike  was 
caught  by  A.  S.  Stetler,  of  Williamsport.  The 
fish  was  30%  inches  long  and  weighed  10  pounds. 

a rainbow  trout  21  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 3 pounds,  10  ounces.  Samuel  Wishniski, 
of  Reading,  caught  a large  mouth  bass  20 
inches  long  and  weighing  5 pounds,  8 ounces. 
— Warden  W.  E.  Wounderly,  Reading. 

John  F.  Henderson,  of  Bedford,  caught  a 
brown  trout  26  inches  long.  J.  M.  Perdue,  of 
Cumberland,  Md.,  caught  a large  mouth  bass 
26%  inches  long.  Harry  McCormick,  of  Ever- 
ett, caught  a walleye  30  inches  long  that 
weighed  6 pounds,  4 ounces.  George  W. 
Erney,  of  Pittsburgh,  caught  a walleye  30 
inches  long  that  weighed  10  pounds. — Ward- 
en William  E.  Mcllnay,  Bedford. 

Warden  Minter  C.  Jones,  of  Somerset,  re- 
ports a number  of  trout  caught  in  his  area 
that  ran  from  18  to  25  inches  in  length  and 
some  bass  18  to  22  inches  in  length,  but  no 
records  were  kept. 

Bud  Harris,  of  Huntingdon,  caught  a wall- 
eye 29%  inches  long  and  weighing  8 pounds, 
4 ounces;  Robert  Launtz,  of  Marklesburg, 
a bass  21  inches  long. — Warden  Lincoln 
Lender,  Huntingdon. 

A.  S.  Stetler,  of  Williamsport,  caught  a 
walleye  30%  inches  long  and  weighing  10 
pounds.  Alan  L.  Reed,  of  Waterville,  caught 
a small  mouth  bass  22%  inches  long  and 
( Turn  to  Page  12) 
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You  Need  A Guide  in  Canada 


Alex,  the  guide,  at  right,  and  the  author  display  an  empty  stringer  just  to  prove  that 
the  fish  sometimes  refuse  to  bite  in  Canada,  just  as  they  do  in  Pennsylvania. 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 

Following  the  series  on  Atlantic  Coast 
fishing,  Pennsylvania  Angler  here  presents 
the  first  of  two  articles  on  Canadian  fishing. 
It  is  intended  for  the  information  of  fisher- 
men who  may  he  planning  Canadian  vaca- 
tions for  1947. 

'W/r  E hadn’t  finished  stowing  away  our 

* things  in  the  snug  little  log  cabin  on 
the  shore  of  Blackfish  Bay,  on  the  Mada- 
waska  River,  when  there  came  a knock  at 
the  door.  On  the  porch  stood  a tall  young 
man,  tanned  to  the  color  of  mahogany. 

“I’m  Alex,  your  guide,”  he  informed  us. 
“The  boss  told  me  to  report  to  you.  What 
kind  of  fishing  do  you  want  to  do,  and  when 
do  you  want  to  start?” 

We  had  been  pondering  these  questions 
all  the  455  miles  from  Central  Pennsylvania 
to  this  Ontario  fishing  camp.  We  knew  the 
answers. 

“We’d  like  to  fish  for  bass  and  pike,  or 
both,”  I told  .Alex.  “We’re  ready  to  start 
in  five  minutes.  The  rest  will  be  up  to 
you.” 

Alex  took  care  of  the  rest  all  right.  Dur- 
ing the  week  that  followed  my  wife  and  I 
tangled  with  vicious  Great  Northern  pike 
that  lurked  in  the  weeds  in  shallow  water, 
yelled  with  delight  as  the  large  mouth  bass 
gobbled  plunkers  off  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  tied  into  small  mouth  bass  that  did 
ninety  per  cent  of  their  fighting  in  the  air. 

Every  day  we  fished  different  water.  We 
saw  some  of  the  most  magnificent  lakes 
and  rivers  we  ever  have  known. 

But  what  is  even  more  important,  and 
really  the  point  of  this  article,  we  consis- 
tently caught  bigger  fish  than  most  of  the 
other  folks  in  camp  during  that  same  time — 
and  we  give  all  the  credit  to  Alex. 

Now  we’re  convinced  that  you  have  to 
have  a guide  in  Canada  if  you  want  to  en- 
joy the  best  of  the  fishing  in  that  beautiful 
country. 

This  is  not  just  two  folks’  opinion,  by  the 
way. 

In  camp  we  met  Ed  Smith,  of  Elmira 
Heights,  N.  Y.  We  told  him  the  fine  sport 
we  were  having,  in  the  hands  of  our  capable 
guide,  and  he  promptly  commented: 

“I’ve  been  fishing  in  this  part  of  Canada 
for  a dozen  years.  I’ve  fished  out  of  this 
camp  ever  since  it  was  opended.  I know  the 
name  of  every  lake.  But  I wouldn’t  think 
of  fishing  without  a guide.” 

And  it  should  be  set  down  here,  and  not 
forgotten,  that  the  time  to  hire  your  guide 
is  when  you  make  reservations  for  your 
fishing  vacation.  Just  tell  your  prospective 
host  that  you  expect  to  have  the  services 
of  a guide  during  your  stay  with  him.  Tell 
him  what  kind  of  fishing  you  like  best  and 
ask  him  to  reserve  you  a man  who  knows 
that  kind.  Then  when  you  get  to  camp, 
place  yourself  in  the  care  of  your  guide. 
He’ll  do  the  work  and  the  worrying.  You 
can  do  the  fishing. 

Our  first  day  with  Alex  was  typical  of 


what  you  may  expect. 

He  took  us  to  a broad  bay  of  the  Mada- 
waska,  on  the  shore  of  which  nestled  a 
busy  sawmill,  and  parked  our  rowboat  on 
a shallow  bit  of  water  over  a weed  bed. 
We  fished  with  spoons  and  managed  to  land 
one  fat  Northern  Pike.  But  the  sun  was 
hot  and  the  water  calm. 

So  Alex  told  us:  “We’re  taking  a beating 
out  here  in  this  sun.  The  pike  aren’t  work- 
ing anyhow.  Let’s  go  back  to  camp,  wait 
until  after  dinner,  and  then  we’ll  really  get 
some  fishing.” 

We  followed  his  suggestion  as  a matter 
of  course.  And  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
he  took  us  to  a small  lake  ringed  with  weed 
beds,  so  beautiful  with  the  colors  of  the 
setting  sun  that  it  almost  took  our  breath. 
Surface  plunkers  were  the  lures  he  sug- 
gested, and  when  we  parked  the  boat  and 
started  back  to  camp  at  dark  that  night  we 
had  five  plump  large  mouth  bass  on  the 
stringer. 

Incidentally,  some  of  them  were  caught 
by  my  wife,  who  never  had  done  such 
fishing  before  but  who  became  so  interested 
in  the  sport  that  she  completely  ignored  the 
fact  that  she  was  getting  wet  feet  from 
water  that  had  seeped  inito  the  bottom  of  the 
boat. 

There  are  five  good  reasons  for  having 
a guide  when  fishing  in  Canada,  particularly 
if  this  is  your  first  experience  or  if  you 
are  fishing  in  waters  that  you  never  have 
visited  before.  They  are: 

1.  Your  guide  knows  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

2.  He  knows  what  lure  to  use  or  what 
bait  to  cast. 

3.  He’ll  do  the  hard  work. 

4.  He’ll  be  a good  companion. 

5.  He’ll  maneuver  the  boat  or  canoe  so 
your  angling  is  easy. 


And  we  might  add  a sixth:  He’ll  cook 

you  shore  dinners  that  will  taste  better  than 
anything  ever  set  before  you  before — and 
don’t  forget  that  good  eating  is  a part  of 
any  successful  vacation. 

Now  let’s  elaborate  point  by  point. 

The  license  button  that  your  guide  wears 
on  his  jacket  or  hat  is  your  guarantee  that 
he  knows  his  business;  that  he  is  experi- 
enced in  handling  boats;  that  be’s  a fisherman 
and  a gentleman.  Nine  out  of  ten  guides 
have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  country 
in  which  they  fish.  They  know  every  lake 
and  stream.  They  know  where  to  find  the 
weed  beds  and  the  shoals.  They  know  the 
kind  of  fish  that  live  in  every  bit  of  water 
they  fish.  This  vast  knowledge — and  you 
could  not  acquire  it  in  less  than  weeks  of 
patient  fishing  and  study  of  the  water — is 
all  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Secondly,  your  guide  knows  what  bait  or 
lure  to  use.  Alex,  for  example,  advised  us 
to  use  plugs  and  spoons.  And  in  the  size 
of  fish  we  caught  (numbers  are  no  measure 
of  good  fishing  in  a country  which  has  so 
many  fish  as  has  Canada)  we  more  than  held 
our  own  with  other  vacationers  in  the  camp 
who  fished  with  minnows,  frogs,  and  worms. 

Alex,  however,  was  no  purist.  When  we 
wanted  to  get  some  “eating”  bass  in  a hurry 
for  dinner,  he  got  out  a can  of  night-crawlers 
and  with  them  pulled  bass  into  the  boat  as 
fast  as  he  could  bait  the  hook. 

On  one  lake  he  advised  the  use  of  plunkers 
— and  we  soon  found  that  the  bass  would 
strike  nothing  but  plunkers.  On  another  a 
Jitterbug  was  the  lure  he  recommended, 
and  we  caught  lunkers  with  them,  but  they 
completely  ignored  other  lures,  even  some  of 
a similar  pattern.  On  his  advice,  we  took 
fine  pike  with  a certain  casting  spoon.  Joint- 
( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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Among  the  Sportsmens  QGubs 


Two  Tioga  County  sportsmen’s  clubs  have 
just  voted  to  purchase  properties  for  club 
purposes,  reports  Fish  Warden  Leland  E. 
Cloos,  of  Middlebury  Center.  The  Westfield 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  will  buy  what  is  known 
as  the  Clark  farm,  consisting  of  220  acres. 
On  it  fish  ponds  will  be  built,  a club  house 
erected,  and  shooting  grounds  and  targets 
placed.  The  Hillside  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
art  Blossburg,  will  purchase  the  Horton  prop- 
erty, including  36  acres  of  ground.  Fish 
ponds,  some  especially  for  youngsters,  also 
will  be  constructed  on  this  property,  along 
with  a club  house  and  a shooting  range. 


Responsibilities  of  citizenship  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  good  sportsmanship,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  members  of  the  Crow  Foot  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  of  Wilkinsburg.  At  a meeting  the 
club  members  adopted  a resolution  pledging 
themselves  to  abstain  from  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing on  Election  Day,  so  that  all  may  go  to 
the  polls  to  exercise  the  privilege  “of  elect- 
ing to  public  office  or  offices  those  who  have 
proven  their  right  and  privilege  to  such 
office  or  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust.” 


Members  of  the  York  Chapter,  No.  67, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  have  been 
busy  distributing  fish  from  their  Spring 
Grove  hatchery.  A total  of  nearly  3,000 
black  bass  have  been  stocked  in  the  Ber- 
mudian, Big  and  Little  Conewago.  Another 
season  has  been  closed  for  a unique  branch 
of  this  chapter,  the  High  Man  Club.  It  is 
composed  of  anglers  who  vie  with  one 
another  in  catching  the  biggest  black  bass 
with  artificial  lures. 


Results  of  the  final  casting  tournament  of 
the  season  by  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sports- 
men’s Association  were:  Class  A,  William 
Weirman  first  and  Frank  Clamor  second; 
Class  B,  Frank  Kramer  first  and  John  Nyce 
second;  Class  C,  Dan  Bowers  first  and  Rus- 
sell Cassel  second. 


The  Brandywine  Valley  Association  is 
studying  plans  for  restoring  the  old  mill 
ponds  in  the  Brandywine  watershed.  The 
project  would  not  only  provide  many  addi- 
tional acres  of  fishing  water  in  Chester 
County,  but  it  would  also  be  a step  in  flood 
control. 


Selfishness  is  not  part  of  'the  program  of 
the  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association. 
Proceeds  from  a fair  sponsored  by  the  group 
were  used  to  buy  pheasants  released  in  (the 
area.  But  first  the  club  donated  $25  to  the 
playground  association,  $5  to  a volunteer  fire 
company,  and  $5  to  a town  hall. 


The  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  reports  a total  member- 
ship of  3,145,  including  818  new  members 
enrolled  in  a campaign  this  summer,  under 
the  direction  of  Floyd  Bitler.  Members  who 
enrolled  a hundred  or  more  new  members 
during  the  campaign  included  Jack  Houser, 
Franklin  Gergits,  William  T.  Minnich,  Paul 
Zimmerman,  and  Wayne  Schneck. 


Plans  to  benefit  wildlife  in  the  area  are 
being  made  by  the  Keystone  Fish,  Game,  and 
Forestry  Protective  Association  of  Shamokin. 
The  project  consists  of  the  planting  of  food 
plots  and  fruit  and  nut  trees  on  nearby 
abandoned  farm  areas. 


A total  of  392  water  snakes  were  reported 
killed  by  21  members  during  the  two-month 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  Central  City 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  Many  others  were 
killed  but  not  reported.  Three  members  of 
-the  fish  committees  took  high  honors  in  the 
contest,  but  they  turned  their  cash  prizes  into 
the  funds  of  the  association.  A number  of 
the  reptiles  killed  at  Beaver  and  Piney  Runs 
contained  brook  trout  from  three  to  ten 
inches  in  length. 


Plans  already  are  in  the  making  for  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Johnstown  Sports- 


Displaying  a water  snake  which  they  killed 
and  in  which  they  found  16  young  are  Wilbur 
R.  Kresge,  left,  and  Frederick  Kruger,  right,  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  snake  was  31  inches  long. 
It  was  killed  along  Fishing  Creek,  near  Benton 
in  Columbia  County. 

men’s  Association,  which  will  be  held  Jan. 
23  Dr.  Robert  E.  Koehler,  president  of  the 
group,  appointed  Ralph  Longwell  to  the  post 
of  general  chairman.  Prominent  speakers 
and  entertainers  will  feature  the  program, 
and  an  attendance  of  more  than  500  is  ex- 
pected. The  club  also  is  planning  its  an- 
nual bazaar,  which  will  be  held  early  in 
the  winter. 


Regular  meetings  are  being  held  twice 
monthly  by  the  Sportsmen’s  Association  of 
Mundy’s  Corner,  the  second  and  fourth  Tues- 
days. Officers  of  the  group  are:  President, 
Bert  Dugan;  vice  president,  Bob  Ross;  sec- 
retary, Louis  Diamond,  and  treasurer,  Joe 
Good.  The  winter  program  of  the  associa- 
tion includes  vermin  and  predator  hunts  and 
the  stocking  and  feeding  of  game. 


The  York  Farmer-Sportsmen  Association 
is  going  into  the  farming  business  in  a 
serious  way.  It  has  purchased  a farm  of  150 
acres  in  York  County,  in  the  main  pheasant 
range,  and  will  continue  to  plant  it  in  com. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  a kind  of  refuge 
for  game  birds.  Undercover  plantings  of  soy- 
beans and  clover  also  are  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  cover  for  wildlife. 


Seven  hundred  new  members  in  1946  is  the 
report  of  the  Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  which  held  its  annual  get-together  in 
the  West  Glade  Run  Presbyterian  Church 
late  in  October.  The  club  'thus  far  has  paid 
more  than  $150  in  bounties  for  foxes,  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  for  each  animal,  with  a limit  of 
five  payments  to  one  person. 


There  was  no  meat  on  the  counter,  so  the  butcher,  left,  and  the  postmaster,  center 
front,  spent  the  day  planting  trout  in  Elk  County  waters.  Thirty-two  members  of  the 
Ridgway  Rifle  and  'Sportsmen  Club  took  part,  and  the  club  furnished  the  Angler  this 
picture. 
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Mysterious  Pollution  at  Kane 
Wipes  Out  All  Life  in  Kinzua 


Bernard  Snyder,  left,  president  of  the  Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club,  and  Marlin  E.  Wilt, 
engineer  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board,  check  some  of  the  dead  trout. 


A mystery  pollution  originating  in  the 
sanitary  sewer  system  of  Kane  borough  has 
blasted  every  form  of  water-life  in  a four- 
mile  section  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Kinzua  in  McKean  County,  one  of  the  most 
popular  trout  streams  of  the  region  and  a 
consistent  producer  of  tackle-busting  trout 
for  many  years.  The  pollution  killed  every- 
thing in  a three-mile  feeder  stream  in  which 
the  pollution  entered  from  the  sewer  sys- 
tem. 

No  effort  is  being  spared  to  learn  the 
source  of  'the  pollution,  and  hinging  on  the 
investigation  is  the  future  stocking  of  the 
stream.  The  stream  had  been  well  stocked 
during  the  summer  and  all  trout  were  killed 
— hundreds  of  them — browns,  brooks,  a few 
rainbows — the  largest  a 33-inch  brown  trout. 
The  killing  pollution  evidently  weakened 
about  seven  miles  from  the  source  as  normal 
life  has  been  found  below  that  point. 

Leasemen  crossing  the  stream  discovered 
the  pollution.  They  first  saw  a few  dead 
trout  and  drought  someone  had  dynamited 
a pool.  When  they  returned  across  the 
stream  several  hours  later  they  found  many 
more  dead  fish,  and  examination  of  other 
pools  disclosed  dead  trout  everywhere. 

They  reported  to  Bernard  Snyder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club,  who 
immediately  contacted  Fish  Warden  R.  L. 
Chrisman.  By  coincidence,  Marlin  E.  Wilt, 
State  Sanitary  Water  Board  engineer,  was  in 
the  vicinity  and  he  was  called.  An  immedi- 
ate investigation  was  made. 

The  stream  was  checked  for  five  miles 
with  samples  of  water,  mud,  fish,  and  other 
dead  water  life,  including  crawfish,  taken 
for  a state  laboratory  analysis.  Meanwhile, 
from  pool  to  pool,  they  back-trailed  the  pol- 
lution to  the  sanitary  sewage  outlet  from 


Kane  borough.  The  trail  continued  beyond 
that  point  up  a small  stream  where  another 
sewer  outlet  was  found. 

Investigation  disclosed  the  main  sewer  had 
clogged  and  had  been  blocked  off  by  borough 
workmen  for  repairs,  forcing  'the  sewage  out 
the  emergency  outlet.  Dead  minnows  and 
suckers  indicated  the  pollution  had  come 
through  the  sewers  and  the  time  had  been 
almost  definitely  fixed  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  borough  work  on  the  sewer. 

From  that  point,  the  trail  broadened  to 


business  and  industry — even  residences  in 
Kane.  Maps  were  examined,  and  one  by  one 
the  industries  and  businesses  using  powerful 
acids  were  cleared  of  blame — 'their  sewers 
flowed  to  the  west — the  opposite  direction. 

Each  place  was  contacted,  and  no  new 
chemicals  were  reported — nothing  that  could 
cause  such  a quick  death  of  water  life. 

Many  times  had  oil  lines  broken  and 
killed  a few  fish,  but  never  before  had  such 
complete  destruction  been  encountered. 
Sportsmen  from  all  over  the  section — by  the 
hundreds — drove  to  the  stream  to  look  over 
their  favorite  pools.  Here  and  there  along 
the  stream  groups  gathered. 

It  was  like  a wake.  Here  and  there  an 
angler  would  exclaim  "Here  is  wrhere  I tied 
into  one  that  I couldn’t  handle — and  there 
it  is.”  Others  said:  “We  often  wondered  how 
big  a trout  was  in  this  pool — but  this  is  a 
tough  way  to  find  out.”  Many  were  angry, 
but  most  were  stunned. 


Two  pools  in  Kinzua  Creek.  Dozens  oi  beautiful  trout  died  here.  Many  of  the  best 
trout  in  this  pool  escaped  the  best  offerings  of  anglers  for  years — others  were  tackle  busters 
that  blasted  their  way  to  freedom  and  left  many  an  angler’s  heart  plopping  in  his  boots. 


From  one  Kinzua  pool. — William  Haiti  well, 
right,  and  Roger  Kennedy,  left,  with  trout  they 
found  dead  in  one  pool.  The  biggest  fish  was 
25  inches  in  length.  Another  was  23.  There 
were  many,  also,  less  than  a foot  in  length. 
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FISH  KILLER  IS  FOUND 

A natural  fish  killer  was  found  by 
Ned  Thomas,  of  Washington,  while 
visiting  his  grandparents,  Sheriff  and 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Clark,  in  Potter  County. 
And  the  law  protects  the  killer! 

Thomas  noticed  a dead  blue  heron, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a beaver  dam.  He 
opened  its  body  and  found  the  re- 
mains of  17  trout. 

The  blue  heron  has  become  quite 
numerous  in  recent  years  in  Potter 
County,  and  many  fishermen  are  con- 
vinced that  the  bird  is  making  serious 
inroads  upon  the  fish  life  of  the  area. 


BUCKTAIL  FISHING 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

All  of  us  have  at  one  time  or  another 
run  across  some  deep,  dark,  shady  pool 
whose  surface  was  never  broken  by  feeding 
fish.  Such  pools  are  usually  the  most  at- 
tractive and  fishiest  looking  spots  on  the  en- 
tire stream;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
they  are  occupied  by  large  trout  which  feed 
only  during  the  night  or  in  muddy  water. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  such  a pool 
may  harbor  not  only  one  old  lunker,  but 
sometimes  two  and  three.  These  old  lunkers 
are  not  good  fly  fish,  and  it  is  better  that 
they  are  removed,  for  they  take  an  immense 
toll  of  smaller  trout. 

A deadly  combination  for  this  type  of  work 
I shall  now  describe,  and  though  it  may  be 
frowned  on  by  the  dry  fly  purist,  yet  it  is 
more  sporting  than  catching  the  same  fish 
on  a spinning  minnow  or  on  a gob  of  night 
crawlers. 

The  fly  is  constructed  with  a black  chenille 
body;  scarlet  throat  hackles;  yellow  marabou 
wings;  Jungle  Cock  eyes,  and  all  tied  on 
an  extra  long  shanked  No.  1 hook.  This 
fly  is  fully  three  and  one-half  inches  long. 
Above  the  fly  is  fastened  a Colorado  spinner 
whose  blade  is  about  the  diameter  of  a 
penny  in  size.  This  combination  will  scare 
small  trout,  but  the  big  ones  take  it  with  a 
bang. 

As  I mentioned  it  is  not  what  might  be 
called  a sporting  rig,  but  sometimes  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  After  such  old  fish  are 
removed,  smaller  trout  will  again  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  pool  where  it  is  now  safe 
for  them  to  venture,  and  your  eyes  will  again 
be  gladdened  by  seeing  dimpling  rings  on 
the  surface,  indicative  of  feeding  fish. 

I would  urge  that  everyone  learn  to  (tie 
their  own  bucktails  and  streamers.  These 
flies  are  large,  and  it  requires  no  particular 
skill  to  put  them  together.  Any  one  can 
do  it,  even  riggers  and  blacksmiths.  There 
is  a thrill  in  taking  trout  on  one  of  your 
own  creations  that  must  be  experienced  to 
be  appreciated. 

In  general  I have  found  that  the  majority 
of  anglers  get  into  the  fly  fishing  and  fly 
tying  game  via  the  streamer  or  bucktail  route. 
It  is  perhaps  not  the  most  sporting  way  of 
catching  trout,  but  it  is  a stepping  stone 
whereby  an  angler  can  gradually  break  into 
dry  fly  fishing,  ithe  highest  pinnacle  of  angling 
achievement. 
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( Continued  from  Page  5) 

Try,  also,  the  meat  from  a crawfish  tail 
for  catfish,  and  kernels  of  fresh  sweet  corn 
for  carp,  three  or  four  on  a hook.  Some 
fishermen  “chum”  for  carp  with  com  for 
several  nights  before  they  go  fishing.  In 
this  way  they  establish  a feeding  ground 
for  the  carp. 

The  bullhead  runs  generally  less  than  a 
foot  in  length,  so  it  is  best  to  use  a small 
hook,  No.  2 to  No.  4.  But  load  on  the  bait. 
The  bullhead  can  take  a good-sized,  bite. 

With  the  carp  and  catfish  it  is  harder  to 
advise.  They  vary  in  size,  so  take  your 
choice.  Use  a large  hook  and  miss  the 
smaller  ones,  or  use  a small  hook  and  take 
a chance  on  losing  the  whoppers.  However, 
a No.  1/0  or  No.  2/0  hook  would  strike 
a fair  average.  Maybe  these  fish  are  not 
considered  game  fish,  but  they  are  good 
eating.  Even  the  much  maligned  carp  can 
be  made  palatable. 

Bullheads  and  suckers  do  not,  as  a rule, 
come  very  large— perhaps  ten  inches  for  the 
bullhead  and  up  to  twenty  inches  for  the 
sucker — but  carp  come  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  and  more.  Any  fish  that  heavy  is 
certain  to  provide  an  exhilarating  tussle  be- 
fore it  is  subdued.  I once  saw  a twenty-six 
pound  carp  tow  a light  skiff  around  in  a 
circle  for  more  than  ten  minutes  before  its 
battle  was  finished.  The  excitement  just 
about  finished  the  angler  too.  The  catfish 
occasionally  comes  even  larger.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  size  a catfish  reaches, 
according  to  the  claims  being  made. 

If  you  require  more  action,  walk  along  the 
shore  or  circle  the  lake  in  a boat,  picking 
your  spots  as  you  go.  Pass  up  the  flat, 
muddy  shoreline  and  the  shallow  muddy  bars. 
They  are  likely  to  be  unproductive,  as  are 
the  sandy  beaches.  Instead,  concentrate  on 


Proving  herself  a skilled  angler,  Mrs.  Margaret 
K.  Pontzer,  of  St.  Marys,  hooked,  played,  and 
landed  a muskellunge  47  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 28  pounds  in  Sturgeon  Lake,  Ontario,  while 
trolling  in  deep  water.  It  was  the  largest  fish 
of  the  species  caught  in  the  Karawatha  Lake 
region  since  1943. 


Panfish:  They  are  called  that  because  they 

just  fit  into  a frying  pan.  But  they  also  pro- 
vide sport  for  veterans  and  novice  angler  alike. 
Top  to  bottom,  left,  rock  bass,  long-eared  sun- 
fish,  and  perch.  Top  to  bottom,  right,  bluegill, 
pumpkinseed,  and  crappie. 

the  marshy  shores  fringed  with  rushes,  weeds, 
and  lily  pads.  Fish  around  the  inlet  and  out- 
let. Linger  around  the  rocky  shore  where 
the  bottom  drops  off  into  deep  water.  Place 
your  plug,  spoon,  or  spinner  alongside  each 
stump,  log,  or  rock  that  has  more  than  three 
feet  of  water  around  it.  Try  even  the 
shallower  places.  There  may  be  submarine 
dynamite  sulking  there  for  unwary  minnows 
and  frogs.  Pay  close  attention  to  piers  and 
docks.  Search  out  the  reefs,  rocky  bottoms, 
and  deep  holes.  And  try  to  locate  under- 
water springs  and  weed  beds. 

If  the  task  seems  hopeless,  ask  the  local 
residents. 

Go  out  to  the  pond  early  in  the  morning — 
just  at  dawn.  Find  a weed  bed  alongshore. 
Cast  your  floating  plug  just  to  the  deep 
water  edge,  and  in  the  pockets  in  the  weeds. 
A weedless  lure  is  (almost  a positive  necessity. 
If  you  are  in  a boat,  approach  cautiously. 
Let  any  disturbance  you  make  be  at  the 
business  end  of  your  line.  Let  the  lure 
slap  into  the  water.  Let  it  plop  onto  (the 
pads.  That  will  telegraph  its  presence.  The 
bass,  pike,  and  pickerel  will  investigate.  If 
you  like,  you  can  travel  the  edge  of  the 
weeds,  casting  ahead  of  you  and  dragging  a 
weedless  spoon  or  pork  rind  spinner  (one 
of  the  best)  parallel  to  the  weeds.  Or  hook 
on  a live  frog  through  the  lips  and  send 
him  out  among  the  weeds. 

The  bass  and  pike  are  there  early  in  the 
morning,  poking  around  for  frogs,  smaller 
fish,  insects — anything  to  eat.  Anything  that 
moves  will  produce  results  if  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  presented  are  not 
too  suspicious. 

As  the  sun  gets  higher,  the  bigger  fish 
drift  away  to  deeper  water  for  comfort.  But 
that  does  not  mean  the  sport  is  over.  Go 
after  them.  Seek  out  the  deep  spots.  Troll 
just  off  the  bottom  with  a shiny,  weedless 
spoon.  But  troll  slowly.  Game  fish  in  mid- 
summer heat  are  lethargic.  They’ll  hit,  but 
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not  if  they  can’t  catch  up  with  the  lure. 
Small  mouth  black  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike 
prefer  a pebbly  or  rocky  bottom. 

Almost  any  active  bait  moving  close  to  the 
bottom  will  take  smallmouths,  wall-eyes, 
and  even  pike  and  large  mouths.  Experi- 
ment, because  the  same  lure  does  not  always 
work  equally  well  at  all  times.  The  murkier 
the  water  or  the  darker  the  day,  the  shinier 
the  lure  should  be.  The  fish  have  to  be  able 
to  see  it  as  well  as  to  catch  up  with  it.  If 
you  take  one  wall-eye  while  trolling,  try 
the  same  spot  again.  They  have  a tendency 
to  school  up  in  deep  holes. 

For  deep-water  still  fishing,  the  minnow 
or  small  fish  is  the  best  all-around  bait.  It 
is  the  natural  food  of  the  larger  fish.  For 
small  mouths  a three  or  four-inch  chub  is 
large  enough.  For  the  others  (which  have 
larger  mouths  and  generally  come  larger) 
anything  up  to  six  inches  is  practical.  A 
three-inch  bluegill  will  entice  a strike,  as 
will  hellgrammites,  crickets,  frogs,  and  grass- 
hoppers— even  worms.  And  for  small  mouths 
in  particular,  a blue-black  or  pale  yellow 
soft-shelled  crawfish  will  work  wonders.  Re- 
move the  pincers  and  lash  the  crawfish  on 
the  hook  or  hook  it  through  the  tail.  Pike, 
large  mouths,  and  wall-eyes  will  not  look 
on  the  soft-shelled  crawfish  with  disdain. 
The  main  thing  in  still  fishing  is  to  keep 
the  bait  fresh  and  lively. 

If  you  can’t  locate  the  deep-lying  fish,  try 
your  luck  around  stumps,  logs,  and  rocks 
in  the  water.  Pickerel  and  large  mouths, 
probably,  and  rock  bass,  almost  certainly, 
will  be  lurking  in  the  shade  of  these  under- 
water coverts.  Try  them  with  a frog  or 
fat  minnow,  or  drag  a slow-moving  under- 
water lure  past  these  dark  lairs.  The  watch- 
ful game  fish  will  often  go  after  a bait  or 
lure  that  is  not  too  active.  The  simulated 
crippled  minnow  is  a favorite  of  many 
anglers. 

If  that  fails,  lower  a small  minnow,  craw- 
fish, cricket,  or  wriggling  worm  on  a small 
hook  alongside  one  of  these  spots.  Almost 
invariably  a rock  bass  will  drag  the  bait  into 
the  shadows.  That  never  fails  to  delight. 

Your  next  bet  is  fishing  the  underwater 
weed  beds  where  perch  and  crappies  hang 
out.  You  will  find  bass,  pike,  and  pickerel 
there  too.  Game  fish  habitats  overlap  some- 
what. Still  fishing  from  a boat  is  the  best 
method  of  fishing,  as  perch  and  crappies 
move  about  in  schools.  The  small  minnow 
is  probably  the  best  bait.  However,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  and  grubs  of  all  kinds  will 
bo  greedily  gobbled.  Catch  your  crickets  and 


grasshoppers  early  in  the  morning  when 
they  are  too  cold  to  jump.  Tie  them  on  a 
No.  4 hook,  or  hook  them  lightly  under  the 
collar  to  keep  them  lively. 

A common  method  is  bobber  fishing  with 
a length  of  line  weighted  by  split  shot. 
However,  you  can  dispense  with  the  bobber 
if  you  wish  and  fish  with  a straight  line 
from  your  rod  tip.  That  way  you  can  relax 
a bit  and  rely  on  the  sense  of  touch  to 
warn  you  of  a bite.  Adjust  your  line  to 
within  a few  inches  of  the  weeds.  That  is 
where  the  perch  and  crappies  are  searching 
for  food. 

If  they  won’t  bite,  go  back  to  the  weeds 
with  a fly  rod.  The  sunfish  tribes  will  be 
swaying  around  and  through  the  weeds,  pick- 
ing bugs  off  the  stems  and  chasing  small 
minnows.  A small  spinner  and  a bit  of  pork 
rind  will  drive  them  crazy.  So  will  live 
crickets  and  grasshoppers,  small  minnows, 
even  surface  flies  and  bass  bugs.  The  sun- 
fishes — bluegills,  pumpkinseed,  etc. — are  a 
clannish  lot.  Where  there  is  one,  there  will 
be  more.  Usually  they  don’t  come  large, 
under  eight  or  ten  inches  and  less  than  a 
pound,  but  they  are  pugnacious  and  de- 
termined. 

When  a struggling  bluegill  curls  the  flat  of 
his  stubby  body  against  the  resistance  of  the 
water,  the  result  is  a soul-saitisfying  strain 
on  the  rod.  You  acquire  renewed  admiration 
for  these  homey  little  gamesters.  You  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  keep  them.  They  are  all 
good  in  the  frying  pan. 

Use  small  hooks  and  baits,  for  the  sun- 
fishes  have  small  mouths.  A hook  size  No. 
5 or  smaller  is  best  suited  for  these  fish. 

One  system  in  common  use  is  a bobber 
with  a spreader  hung  four  to  six  feet  be- 
Icw,  a snelled  hook  at  each  end.  Baited 
with  insects,  grubs,  or  bits  of  worm,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  catch  two  bluegills  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  rig  all  you  need  is  a 
long  bamboo  pole. 

These  small  game  fishes  afford  more  sport 
on  light  tackle,  but  be  sure  your  leaders  and 
lines  are  not  frayed  and  rotted.  An  oc- 
casional bass  or  grim,  silent  pickerel  may 
beat  the  pan  fish  to  the  btit.  With  weak 
tackle  you  may  lose  a good  fish,  and  your 
composure  as  well. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  fade,  the  larger  game 
fish,  hungry  and  restless,  make  their  way 
back  to  the  shoreline  weeds  where  they  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  lesser  fishes. 

Often  you  can  see  the  minnows  skittering 
over  the  surface  in  a frantic  attempt  to  get 
away. 


There  are  11  pounds,  12  ounces  of  trout  dis- 
played here  by  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Metzger,  of  Naz- 
areth. She  caught  the  three  brown  trout  in 
Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

That  is  your  cue  to  drop  a floating  lure 
in  the  center  of  the  disturbance.  A floater 
is  best  for  evening  or  night  fishing,  be  it 
crippled  minnow,  imitation  mouse,  imitation 
frog,  bass  bug,  or  dry  fly.  In  the  still  waters 
that  usually  prevail  at  evening,  surface 
ripples  attract  the  marauding  bass  and  pike. 

Hungry  bass  will  Strike  at  anything  that 
moves,  as  witness  some  of  the  queer  con- 
traptions they  manage  to  get  caught  on. 
And  when  pike  are  on  the  feed,  they  are 
among  the  least  fussy  of  game  fish.  In 
the  haze  of  evening,  as  vision  becomes  pro- 
gressively less  reliable,  action  is  of  greater 
importance  than  ever.  Make  your  lures 
dance  and  jiggle  on  the  black  mirror  at  sun- 
down, and  you  will  get  plenty  of  action. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment  if  action 
is  slow.  Perseverance  and  a little  imagina- 
tion are  sometimes  all  that  is  required  for 
success.  Don’t  stick  too  stubbornly  to  pet 
theories  and  techniques,  especially  if  you 
are  in  a new  locality.  Keep  your  eyes  open 
for  local  methods.  Many  times  local  tech- 
niques have  been  proved  best  for  that  sec- 
tion by  trial  and  error. 

At  its  best,  fishing  is  an  uncertain  sport. 
Maybe  that  is  part  of  its  appeal.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  no  iron-clad  rules.  Even 
ithe  experts  disagree  at  times  and  catch  fish 
in  spite  of  each  other.  The  truth  is  that 
almost  anything  will  work  at  times. 

I once  caught  a perch  and  a bullhead 
on  successive  casts  into  a weed  bed  with  a 
pork,  rind  on  a spinner.  And  I was  fishing 
for  bass.  I even  used  bananas  for  bait  in 
the  Philippines  two  years  ago.  Bananas  were 
just  as  effective  bait  as  canned  bacon. 

Fish  are  but  little  more  predictable  than 
human  beings,  yet  each  species  has  individual 
preferences  in  their  feeding  habits  and  liv- 
ing quarters.  Study  their  habits.  The  angler 
who  offers  each  type  of  fish  its  favorite  deli- 
cacy in  its  preferred  haunts  will  be  favored 
by  the  law  of  averages  over  his  more  hap- 
hazard companions. 

Yes,  pond  fishing  can  be  fun.  In  fact, 
some  anglers  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind 
of  fishing.  Try  it  as  a change.  And  don’t 
forget  to  take  the  youngster  along.  The 
panfishes  were  made  especially  for  him. 


Bottom  feeders:  These  “vegetarian”  fish  favor  mud  bottoms  and  still  baits.  Upper  left, 
catfish;  lower  left,  carp;  upper  right,  bullhead;  lower  right,  sucker. 
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weighing  6 pounds,  2 ounces. — Warden  C.  A. 
Bidelspacher,  Williamsport. 

Joe  McCronich,  of  Ellwood  City,  caughit  a 
brown  trout  28  inches  long  and  weighing  7 
pounds,  1 ounce;  R.  H.  Wilson,  of  New  Wil- 
mington, a small  mouth  bass  18%  inches  long 
weighing  4 pounds;  James  Bray,  of  Carlton, 
a walleye  26  inches  long  that  weighed  6 
pounds,  and  Bob  Young,  of  Sharpsville,  a 
muskellunge  42  inches  long  that  weighed  29 
pounds. — Warden  Clinton  B.  White,  New 
Wilmington. 

Frank  Pugh,  of  R.  D.  2,  Coatesville,  caught 
a brown  trout  16  inches  long  and  weighing 
a pound  and  a half;  Marvin  Thomas,  of 
Downingtown,  a large  mouith  bass  23  inches 
long  and  -weighing  6 pounds,  9 ounces. — 
Warden  Horace  A.  Pyle,  Coatesville. 

Bernard  Lewis  took  a brown  trout  19 
inches  long;  James  Barnes  a bass  19V2  inches 
long  and  weighing  3 pounds,  9 ounces,  and 
George  Bowers  a walleye  pike  29%  inches 
long  and  weighing  7 pounds,  2 ounces. — 
Warden  John  S.  Ogden,  York. 

Lester  Farquar,  of  Kushequa,  caught  a 
brown  trout  23  inches  long. — Warden  R.  J. 
Chrisman,  Kushequa. 

John  L.  Neiger,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  scored  twice  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  once  with  a pike  26  inches 
long  and  weighing  6%  pounds  and  another 
time  with  a pike  27%  inches  long  that  tipped 
the  scales  at  7 pounds.  Mr.  Yergey  caught 
a black  bass  20%  inches  long  and  weighing 
5 pounds,  in  Twin  Lakes. — Warden  Prank 
Brink,  Milford. 

Ed  Speedy,  of  Hazlehurst,  caught  a muskie 
28%  inches  long  in  Oswayo  Creek  at  Myrtle, 
and  “Crabby”  Carey  a muskie  32  inches  long 
in  the  Allegheny  River. — Warden  Robert  J. 
Chrisman,  Kushequa. 


Mark  W.  Poticher,  of  Steelton,  measures  the  bass  he  caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Harrisburg.  The  small  mouth  beauty  was  20%  inches  long  and  weighed  4%  pounds. 
Caught  on  a helgrammite,  it  put  up  a 20-minute  battle.  Photo  courtesy  Harrisburg 
Evening  News. 


Using  a Johnson  silver  minnow,  Harper  Wall, 
of  Dalton,  caught  this  large  mouth  bass  in 
Baylor’s  Lake.  The  fish  was  2Hy2  inches  long 
and  weighed  5 pounds,  8 ounces. 


Leroy  Cowfer,  a youngster  from  Reruovo, 
landed  a bass  weighing  3 pounds,  14  ounces 
in  Kettle  Creek. — Warden  George  W.  Cross, 
Hammersley  Fork. 

Fran  Partch,  of  Johnstown,  (topped  them 
all  with  a brown  'trout  weighing  17  pounds, 
2 ounces  in  the  Paradise  on  Spring  Creek. — 
Warden  David  Dahlgren,  Philipsburg. 

Bill  McElhattan,  of  Clarion,  caught  a trout 
23%  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds,  8 
ounces. — Warden  Charles  Wensel,  Clarion. 

Douglas  Brown,  of  Oil  City,  scored  with 
a bass  21  inches  long  that  weighed  4 pounds, 
4 ounces,  and  Ralph  Krug,  of  Oil  City, 
landed  a walleye  pike  27  inches  'long  that 
weighed  6 pounds.— Warden  Julius  Ahrens, 
Oil  City. 

John  Warner,  of  Brookville,  caught  a brown 
trout  19  inches  long,  L.  J.  McKee,  of  In- 
diana, a brown  trout  20  'inches  long,  and 
Charles  Morris,  of  Brookville,  a brown  trout 
18  inches  long. — Warden  Dean  R.  Davis, 
Punxsutawney. 

Harry  Brown,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  caught  a 
brown  trout  22%  inches  long,  and  a bass  22 
inches  long  weighing  6%  pounds  was  taken 


in  Itfhe  Hauto  Dam. — Warden  Rayel  Hill, 
Bowmanstown. 

Ellis  Sponsler,  of  Everett,  took  a small 
mouth  bass  19%  inches  long  and  John  Her- 
man, of  Everett,  a walleye  30  inches  long. — 
Warden  Earl  Foor,  Breezewood. 

Master  Smith,  of  Springmont,  caught  a 
large  mouth  bass  23  inches  long,  and  another 
angler,  whose  name  was  not  learned,  netted 
a rainbow  trout  18  inches  long. — Warden 
Harry  Z.  Cole,  Norristown. 

Harper  Wall,  of  Dalton,  Pa.,  checked  in 
with  a large  mouth  bass  23  inches  long  that 
weighed  6 pounds,  8 ounces. — Warden  Keith 
Harter,  Dalton. 

Freeman  Shomper,  of  Schuylkill  Haven, 
caught  a rainbow  trout  17  inches  long,  and 
Walter  Zalasko,  of  Minersville,  a large  mouth 
bass  22  inches  long  that  weighed  5 pounds, 
8 ounces. — Warden  Anthony  J.  Lech,  Schuyl- 
kill Haven. 

H.  C.  Kinkead,  of  Irvineton,  caught  a small 
mouth  bass  21  inches  long  and  weighing  5 
pounds,  8 ounces,  and  Dave  Guthrie,  of 
Marienville,  a muskellunge  41%  inches  long 
and  weighing  22  pounds. — Warden  R.  C. 
Bailey,  Youngsville. 
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Washington  County  sportsmen  take  a breather,  for  a picture  by  Fish  Warden  Harry 
King,  while  doing  some  stream  improvement  work  on  King’s  Creek.  At  extreme  left  is 
Charles  Smith,  president  of  the  Midway  Club,  and  next  to  him  is  G.  L.  Black,  president 
of  the  Washington  Club. 


and  his  aides  will  make  what  they  call  a 
creel  census  in  this  state.  This  will  net 
them  a vast  amount  of  information  on  such 
important  factors  as  the  number  of  anglers 
who  fish  any  stream,  the  number  of  fish 
they  catch,  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
fish,  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  fish  which 
have  been  “planted.” 

State  Fish  Wardens  will  carry  booklets 
in  which  they  will  record  such  information 
as  they  obtain  it  from  anglers  they  inter- 
view on  their  patrols  of  lakes,  ponds,  and 
streams. 

At  the  same  time,  special  crews  will  be 

sent  to  selected  streams  to  interview  all 
anglers  who  visit  those  streams. 

The  findings  of  the  wardens  and  of  the 


special  creel  census  takers  will  be  correlated 
and  studied — and  then  used  as  a guide  for 
future  stocking  of  fish  and  for  stream  im- 
provement programs. 

There  are  two  more  phases  of  the  manage- 
ment project. 

In  many  sections  of  the  state  new  fishing 
waters  are  being  created  by  the  erection  of 
dams  and  dredging  operations  by  the  state 
and  federal  governments  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes.  These  waters  will  be 
scientifically  prepared  to  support  fish  life 
and  then  will  be  scientifically  stocked,  as 
regards  both  numbers  and  species. 

Finally,  the  project  will  include  a means 
of  enforcement  of  stocking  regulations  that 
are  drafted  as  a result  of  the  surveys.  No 
indiscriminate  stocking  will  be  permitted. 
Once  the  defects  of  a body  of  water  have 
been  discovered  and  remedied,  it  will  not  be 
permitted  to  slip  back  into  its  “poor  fishing” 
condition. 

Once  the  actual  management  work  is 
under  way,  Professor  Trembley  and  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  plan  to  issue 
periodical  reports  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
state  as  to  both  their  findings  and  their 
remedies.  And  later,  once  these  remedies 
have  had  time  to  work,  they  feel  confident 
there  will  be  no  need  to  tell  the  anglers 
of  the  state  the  results.  They  already  will 
know — and  they  will  have  the  proof  in  the 
form  of  finer  fish  and  finer  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


ONLY  ONE  OF  ITS  KIND 

The  only  specimen  in  North  America 
of  one  of  the  sea’s  strangest  denizens, 
the  bramble  shark,  has  been  added  to 
the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, in  Washington. 

It  is  a shark  of  medium  size.  The 
Smithsonian  specimen  is  6 feet,  5 inches 
long.  The  body  is  covered  with  short, 
sharp  spines. 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Bluegills  and  large  mouth  bass,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  proved  to  live  well  to- 
gether. It  is  a scientific  fact  that  better  fish- 
ing results  when  a body  of  water  contains 
only  two  or  three  species  of  fish  rather 
than  six  or  eight. 

But  the  management  program  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confined  to  lakes  and  ponds. 
It  includes  rivers,  creeks,  and  trout  brooks 
as  well. 

For  example,  a study  of  fish  life  in  the 
bass  streams  of  the  state  already  is  under 
way. 

A long  box  in  Professor  Trembley’s  desk 
is  filled  with  tagged  envelopes — and  in  each 
one  of  those  envelopes  are  scales  from  a 
bass  that  was  caught  somewhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania, collected  by  a State  Fish  Warden 
along  with  a notation  as  to  where  and  when 
the  fish  was  caught  and  its  length  end 
weight 

From  this  information  and  from  a study 
of  the  scales — the  process  is  a story  in  itself 
— Professor  Trembley  and  his  associates  are 
able  to  draw  scientific  deductions  as  to  the 
rate  of  growth  of  bass  in  the  waters  in 
which  the  fish  were  hooked.  The  results 
of  this  study  are  by  no  means  conclusive 
as  yet,  but  an  interesting  comparison  is 
possible.  The  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  evidently  produces  the 
fastest  growth  of  bass  of  any  stream  yet 
studied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  bass  in  Pine  Creek,  a branch  of 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  flow- 
ing largely  through  Lycoming  County,  is 
among  the  slowest  of  any  yet  studied. 

The  question  now  is:  What  is  the  property 
of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
that  produces  such  rapid  bass  growth? 

If  and  when  that  question  is  answered, 
another  question  arises: 

Can  that  growth-producing  quality  of  the 
North  Branch  be  developed  in  Pine  Creek? 

If  it  can,  then  Pine  Creek  can  be  brought 
up  to  a par  with  the  North  Branch  as  a 
bass  stream. 

Other  factors  which  make  for  good  fish- 
ing in  bass  streams  also  will  be  studied  as 
part  of  the  management  program — to  the 
end  that  the  bass  streams,  like  the  bass 
lakes,  will  be  greatly  improved. 

Biological  surveys  of  all  trout  streams  in 
Pennsylvania  already  are  under  way — here 
again  in  search  of  a guide  to  more  intelligent 
stocking  of  hatchery  fish. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  factors  in  the 
study  of  a trout  stream.  They  include  water 
temperature;  natural  forage;  cover  that  will 
afford  fish  protection  from  their  enemies;  the 
fishing  pressure,  which  is  the  scientist’s  way 
of  describing  the  heavy  fishing  that  is  done 
>n  public  waters  in  this  state;  the  number 
and  size  of  pools;  the  volume  of  water  it 
carries  in  the  dry  months  of  midsummer — 
in  fact,  every  element  of  the  stream’s  ability 
to  sustain  fish  life. 

Trout  fishing  is  a tremendously  popular 
sport  in  the  Keystone  State.  Proper  man- 
agement of  trout  waters  is  vitally  important 
and  will  receive  a great  share  of  the  effort 
put  into  this  program. 

Actual  catching  of  trouft  also  figures  in 
the  undertaking.  Next  year,  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  trout  season,  Professor  Trembley 


Skilfull  use  of  a fly  rod  enabled  Elmer  Fox, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  land  this  heayy  fish  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  It  was  a walleyed  pike  that 
weighed  7 pounds,  12  ounces. 


ONLY  ONE  OF  ITS  KIND 

The  only  specimen  in  North  America 
of  one  of  the  sea’s  strangest  denizens, 
the  bramble  shark,  has  been  added  to 
the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, in  Washington. 

It  is  a shark  of  medium  size.  The 
Smithsonian  specimen  is  6 feet,  5 inches 
long.  The  body  is  covered  with  short, 
sharp  spines. 

It  was  caught  in  a net  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast. 
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ed  under-water  plugs  'that  hie  recommended 
proved  deadly. 

(Once,  we  did  teach  Alex  a trick.  We  gave 
him  a small,  black  underwater  lure  that 
never  had  taken  a bass  for  us.  He  got  so 
much  action  with  it  that  we  gave  it  to  him 
to  keep.  Later  we  learned  he  twice  had 
stripped  down  and  dived  into  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  water  to  get  this  plug  when  it  be- 
came snagged  on  a stump  or  rock  on  the 
bottom.) 

Now  as  to  the  hard  work  your  guide  will 
do.  Rowing  a boat  or  paddling  a canoe 
all  day  is  hard  work.  Your  guide  does  it. 
Holding  a boat  in  a good  spot  in  spite  of  a 
brisk  breeze  is  hard  work.  Your  guide 
does  that  too.  An  he  attends  to  other  little 
details  like  packing  your  fish  in  the  ice- 
house at  the  end  of  a trip,  loading  your 
tackle  and  the  lunch  basket  into  the  boat 
at  the  beginning  of  a day’s  trip,  and  other 
little  odd  jobs  connected  with  a day  on  the 
water. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fish. 

And  if  you’re  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
guide  like  Alex,  you’ll  have  a fine  fishing 
companion. 

Alex  was  just  22.  He  had  spent  five  and 
a half  years  in  the  Canadian  Army.  He  had 
a grin  that  spread  from  ear  to  ear,  and  after 
the  second  day  we  had  him  calling  us  by 
our  first  names,  and  naturally  we  did  the 
same  with  him.  He  had  a sense  of  humor  as 
big  as  his  smile.  And  we  never  in  all  our 
lives  met  a man  who  loved  to  fish  as  much 
as  Alex  did. 

He  tooks  us  for  boat  rides  in  the  cool 
July  evenings  and  showed  us  tame  deer 
and  mother  ducks  with  their  young.  He 
didn’t  lose  his  temper  once  the  whole  week, 
and  when  it  came  time  for  us  to  return 
home  we  felt  we  really  were  parting  from 
an  old  friend.  Alex,  his  smile  and  his 
personality  and  his  never-failing  good  hu- 
mor, did  a lot  to  make  our  vacation  one 
that  we  never  will  forget. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  services  of  a 
guide. 

Most  fishermen  are  poor  boatmen.  That 
is,  they  just  don’t  have  sufficient  experience 
to  make  a rowboat  or  canoe  do  their  bid- 
ding; wind  and  current  keep  moving  them 
out  of  position  all  the  time.  And  even  those 
who  know  how  to  handle  a boat  hate  to 
do  that  chore  when  on  a fishing  trip.  Nat- 
urally, they  would  rather  fish. 

Your  guide  solves  that  problem  neatly. 
It’s  his  job,  and  he  does  it  well.  He  knows 
just  the  right  speed  (or  rather,  lack  of 
speed)  for  trolling.  He  can  keep  the  boat 
moving  just  right  to  enable  you  to  cover 
a shoreline  thoroughly.  He  quickly  learns 
your  casting  ability  and  keeps  the  boat  with- 
in range  of  your  targets.  When  a fish  is 
hooked  he  knows  how  to  handle  the  boat 
so  that  it  does  not  interfer  with  your  han- 
dling of  the  bass  or  pike. 

If  you  get  excited  in  a canoe  and  throw 
your  wleight  around  a little,  he’ll  maintain 
the  balance  of  the  craft  with  his  own  body, 
and  you  won’t  be  aware  of  it  at  all. 

And  now  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  is 
the  matter  of  those  famous  shore  dinners. 

Your  guide  leaves  camp  with  a basket 
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A steel  casting  rod.  fairly  whippy  and  about 
five  feet  in  length,  will  take  good  care  of  the 
big  bass  that  lives  in  the  lakes  of  Canada. 


containing  buttered  slices  of  bread,  codd 
boiled  potatoes,  tea,  and  seasoning.  At  lunch 
time  you  go  ashore  and  stretch  out  in  the 
sun  while  your  guide  builds  a small,  hot 
fire,  cleans  and  fries  the  fish  and  potatoes, 
brews  a pot  of  tea,  and  serves  dinner  on 
birch  bark  plates. 

And  although  there  is  nothing  fancy  about 
the  meal,  and  its  whole  preparation  is  only 
a matter  of  a few  minutes,  you  never  in 
your  life  ate  a meal  that  tasted  finer. 

Alex,  we  might  mention,  was  a No.  1 
cook  as  well  as  a skilled  guide  and  an  en- 
thusiastic fisherman. 


TACKLE  FOR  CANADA 

Aside  from  the  services  of  a guide,  there 
is  another  matter  of  importance  to  the  novice 
at  Canadian  fishing. 

It  is  the  matter  of  tackle. 

In  nine  camps  out  of  ten  a fly  rod  is  no 
particular  good.  It  is  true  that  fish  can  be 
caught  with  fly  rod  lures,  and  many  anglers 
like  to  use  them,  but  the  casting  rod  is  the 
No.  1 tool  of  the  Canadian  fisherman. 

We  recommend  a steel  rod,  with  fairly 
whippy  action,  and  around  five  feet  in  length. 

The  reel  also  is  important,  from  this  stand- 
point. It  should  be  one  that  works  smoothly 
and  easily,  for  there  is  enough  fishing  being 
done  in  Canadian  waters  these  days  that  it 
sometimes  is  necessary  to  use  the  smallest 
casting  plugs  that  can  be  bought.  The  fish, 
you  see,  are  getting  as  wise  in  Canada  as 
they  are  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

A line  of  20  pounds  test  is  recommended. 
Here  again,  this  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule. 
There  are  fishermen  who  can  handle  Cana- 
dian bass  and  pike  on  9 or  12  pound  test 
lines.  But  a 20  pound  line  is  safer  and 
will  last  a lot  longer  in  contact  with  weeds, 
logs,  and  rocks. 

A short  steel  trace  is  mandatory  in  pike 
fishing.  Northerns  in  Canada  have  big 
mouths  and  sharp  teeth.  They  can  make 
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short  work  of  a silk  casting  line  or  a nylon 
leader. 

Hooks  the  size  that  are  used  for  bait 
fishing  here  in  Pennsylvania  are  satisfactory 
for  bait  angling  in  Canada,  but  it’s  wise  to 
get  hooks,  if  possible,  that  have  wire  in- 
stead of  gut  snells. 

Plugs  are  a problem,  but  here  are  some 
suggestions: 

Underwater  plugs  that  have  lots  of  side 
motion  and  wiggle — a jointed  pikie  for  ex- 
ample— are  effective.  Popping  lures  also  are 
good,  as  are  also  the  types  of  plugs  that 
swim  on  the  surface.  At  least  in  Canadian 
waters  we  have  fished,  plugs  with  propellers 
attached  do  not  rate  very  highly. 

Almost  any  type  of  casting  rod  spoon 
is  good.  Probably  the  outstanding  ones  are 
the  Johnson  minnow  and  the  Daredevil.  A 
spoon  used  with  pork  chunk  or  pork  rind 
is  more  effective  than  one  used  alone. 

Bass  flies,  bugs,  and  spinners  rate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  this  writer’s  experience. 
They’ll  take  panfish — but  the  really  big  bass 
and  pike  go  after  lures  that  have  a lot 
more  size  and  action  than  have  the  fly  rod 
types  so  well  known  to  most  of  us. 

A stringer  is  an  essential  part  of  your 
Canadian  tackle.  It’s  an  easy  and  convenient 
way  to  keep  fish.  Besides,  a stringer  keeps 
fish  alive  during  a whole  day  of  angling, 
so  that  they  can  be  killed  only  a short  time 
before  they  are  put  on  ice  or  eaten. 


THE  PROPER  CLOTHING 

The  proper  clothing  for  Canadian  fishing 
depends  a lot  on  the  time  of  the  year.  One 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind:  Summer  ar- 
rives later  and  ends  earlier  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  noticeably  more 
so  the  farther  north  one  fishes. 

On  the  assumption  that  most  anglers  like 
to  take  their  fishing  vacations  about  the 
middle  of  July,  however,  here  are  some  sug- 
gestions: 

Wear  clothing  that  will  not  mess  easily 
and  that  will  be  able  to  endure  treks  through 
the  bush  to  fishing  lakes.  Wool  is  good. 
If  evening  or  night  fishing  is  done,  a sweater 
or  jacket  is  comfortable. 

Boots  are  out,  unless  the  angler  intends  to 
plow  through  the  grass  of  some  meadow  to 
fish  for  trout.  They  are  dangerous  and  also 
mighty  uncomfortable  in  a boat  or  canoe. 
The  best  footwear  is  either  a pair  of  heavy 
shoes,  for  a chap  whose  feet  are  tender  and 
whose  ankles  need  protection,  or  a pair  of 
tennis  shoes. 

A hat  is  mandatory  unless  you  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  hit  a cloudy  week  for  your 
outing.  Polaroid  glasses  are  worth  their 
weight  in  dollar  bills  under  a hot  July  sun. 

And  incidentally,  pack  a pair  of  swimming 
trunks  in  your  bag.  A dip  in  the  lake  or 
river  at  the  end  of  a day  of  fishing  will  do 
wonders  with  tired  muscles. 

One  final  word.  Likely  the  rush  to  Ca- 
nadian fishing  spots  will  be  as  great  next 
summer  as  it  was  the  last.  So  make  your 
reservations  early — and  don’t  forget: 

You  need  a guide  in  Canada. 


The  second  in  this  series — describing  the 
kind  of  fishing  you  may  expect  in  Canada — 
will  appear  next  month. 
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Rainbow  found  safety  in  the  fast,  white  water  of  the  creek  in  which  she  lived. 
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RAINBOW 

( Continued  from  Page  4) 

the  distant  ocean.  But  the  vibrant  whoom- 
whoom-whoom  of  the  rapids  above  called. 
Something  deep  within  her  slender,  high- 
powered  fish  body  yearned  undeniably  for 
the  challenge  of  swift  currents,  for  the  stimu- 
lant of  cold  water  beaten  white  with  life- 
giving  air,  for  boiling  eddies  behind  big 
rocks  where  the  hunting  of  a living  was  as 
much  play  as  work. 

Slowly,  watchfully,  with  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation  thoroughly  aroused  by  now, 
Rainbow  worked  up  into  the  swift  water  of 
the  rapids,  where  she  found  three  other 
little  rainbows  already  at  home  in  a deep 
pocket  behind  a big  rock,  with  swift  water 
foaming  on  either  side. 

Here  were  many  rocks,  narrow  passages, 
and  intricate  avenues  of  escape.  Only  the 
swift  could  move  freely  about  in  that  mad 
tumult  of  falling  water.  Here,  also,  was  the 
greatest  amount  of  food — where  most  other 
fish  could  not  stay,  and  first  choice  of  all  the 
delicious  little  tidbits  and  appetizing  morsels 
of  insect  life  that  were  drowned  in  the  wide 
water  above  and  came  floating  down  to  be 
eaten. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  growth,  Rainbow 
never  seemed  to  get  enough  to  eat.  Though 
filled  to  bursting  during  a big  hatch  of  bugs, 
she  would  continue  to  rise  until  she  could 
not  swallow  another  one.  When,  at  last,  it 
became  too  cold  for  insects,  she  was  chasing 
minnows  about  the  stones  near  shore  or 
stalking  some  crawling  thing. 

She  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  with  savage 
fury  fish  even  larger  than  herself,  braving 
even  a sizeable  crawfish,  although  the  hard 
armor  of  this  fresh  water  crustacean  was 
quite  impregnable,  and  with  his  back  to  a 
rock  he  was  a formidable  fighter.  Long  after 
most  fish  were  numb  with  cold,  and  more 
or  less  dormant  for  the  winter,  Rainbow  fed 
on,  rising  for  tiny  black  thaw  bugs  that 
hatch  out  on  warm  days  all  winter  long. 

One  still  winter  morning  the  mist  above 
the  smoking  rapid  fell  in  white  frosting  on 
the  black  rocks.  The  pool  below  was  frozen 
over  with  thick  ice.  Sluggish  suckers  gath- 
ered in  one  big  school,  as  though  for  mutual 
warmth.  A big  pickerel  moved  far  back 
into  still  water  under  a big  log,  because  its 
thick,  elongated  body  was  numb  with  cold 
and  poorly  designed  for  swift  water,  and 
there  it  remained,  wide-eyed  and  watchful 
for  any  small  fish  that  might  swim  within 
charging  distance. 

Shortly  after  daylight  came  a sharp  whist- 
ling of  strong  wings,  a hoarse,  raucous  call, 
as  a family  flock  of  eleven  mergansers 
dropped  boldly  into  the  open  water  of  the 
rapid  where  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
any  bird  could  live  at  all. 

Rainbow  dashed  out  from  behind  a rock 
to  seize  a writhing  hellgrammite,  and  a 
stabbing,  serrated  beak  drove  hard  for  her 
slender  body.  But  she  twisted  away  in  time 
to  escape  and  flashed  downstream  to  the  pool 
below.  Intent  only  upon  escape  from  the 
feeding  flock  above,  she  did  not  notice  a 
sticklike,  green-and-gold  body  slide  slowly 
out  from  under  the  sunken  log.  The  big 
pickerel  charged.  Huge  gaping  jaws  snapped 
— on  nothing  but  water.  The  small  trout 
had  vanished  in  a flash  of  silver.  The  killer 
swam  slowly  back  and  forth,  confused  and 
abashed,  and  then  went  back  into  its  lair. 


On  cold  days  the  open  water  smoked  as 
though  its  furious  boil  was  the  result  of  sub- 
terranean heat.  Fine  mist,  chilled  to  white 
frost,  built  up  fairy  gardens  along  the  rocky 
shore  line.  With  continued  cold  this  open 
water  grew  less  and  less,  until  there  was 
left  only  the  swiftest  churning  white  water 
in  which  no  fish  duck  could  live.  Then  the  'big 
crested  drake  lifted  its  hoarse  follow  call, 
and  the  family  took  to  the  chill  air  in  a 
thunder  of  threshing  wings  to  fly  southward 
in  a long  line  of  speeding  birds  to  find 
another  open  place  more  suited  to  their 
needs. 

(These  beautiful,  remarkably  hardy  birds 
never  go  farther  south  than  open  water,  re- 
gardless of  the  weather.  Swimming  and 
diving  with  wonderful  skill,  they  prefer  the 
fast  water  of  mountain  streams  even  in  the 
summer.) 

That  same  evening  a strange  creature 
came  sliding  down  through  the  rapid  over  the 
black  rocks — a long,  slim-bodied,  dark-furred 
animal,  seeming  more  at  home  in  the  water 
than  on  land.  This  was  a dog  otter  over 
five  feet  long,  although  its  body  was  no 
thicker  than  a man’s  arm. 

Big  hind  feet,  webbed  like  the  feet  of  a 
goose,  were  driven  by  short  but  very  power- 
ful legs,  and  a long,  thick  propeller  tail  sent 
the  animal  speeding  through  the  water  while 
big  brown  eyes  took  a hurried  inventory  of 
the  pool. 

This  place  certainly  was  not  to  his  liking;  a 
lot  of  coarse  suckers!  The  big  pickerel  under 
the  log  lay  as  motionless  as  any  stick,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe,  since  moving  fin  or  pulsing 
gill  cover  might  attract  this  sharp-eyed  death 
from  whom  there  was  no  escape  by  flight. 

The  otter  preferred  trout  to  anything  else, 
but  here  in  the  larger  water,  where  he  had 
room  to  swim  and  catch  a fish,  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any.  Then  he  saw  Rainbow,  poised 
in  the  clear  water  near  him,  watching  this 
strange  creature  with  no  idea  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  speed  to  run  down  most 
fish. 

Like  a torpedo  shot  from  its  tube,  the  big 
otter  drove  toward  the  trout.  Rainbow  was 
startled  by  the  suddenness  of  this  unexpected 
onslaught,  but,  by  now  her  muscles  re- 
sponding involuntarily  to  fear,  all  the  energy 
within  her  body  was  unleashed  to  drive  her 
to  safety. 


She  darted  to  the  right,  and  the  speeding 
otter’s  fangs  missed  her  by  inches.  He 
turned,  quick  as  any  fish,  and  with  every 
stroke  of  webbed  feet  and  sculling  tail  his 
speed  increased.  Rainbow,  circling  the  pool, 
was  hardly  more  than  the  darting  shadow  of 
a fish. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  any  breath- 
ing animal  could  swim  so  fast  under  water 
as  this  dog  otter  was  doing.  Never  before 
had  he  met  any  fish  that  he  could  not  run 
down  in  a few  yards,  but,  to  his  chagrin, 
this  insignificant  little  trout  was  holding  its 
own.  Then  Rainbow  dashed  into  the  white 
water  and  raced  straight  up  the  boiling  cur- 
rent, leaping  and  jumping  and  leaving  the 
disappointed  otter  in  the  pool  below. 

That  spring  a farmer  boy  came  down  to 
the  pool  to  fish  for  suckers.  He  had  a long 
bamboo  pole  and  a can  of  worms.  When 
he  had  baited  up,  not  forgetting  to  spit  on 
the  hook  for  luck,  he  heaved  it  far  out  in 
the  water  and  rested  the  pole  on  a forked 
stick  to  wait  for  a bite. 

Rainbow,  larger  now,  cruising  through  the 
pool,  saw  a writhing  pink  worm  on  the  sandy 
bottom  and  promptly  gobbled  it  up.  The 
cork  float  bobbed  a warning  on  the  surface. 
The  boy  awakened  from  his  day  dreams  to 
heave  mightily  upon  the  pole.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  rust  had  formed  during  the 
winter  around  the  eye  of  the  hook,  eating 
deep  into  the  old  cotton  line,  Rainbow  would 
have  gone  hurtling  through  the  air  to  crash 
as  far  back  on  the  stony  bank  as  any  sucker. 

But,  fighting  with  all  her  strength,  pre- 
senting the  broad  flat  of  her  side  to  the 
swift  current,  she  broke  the  line,  leaving  the 
hook  deeply  imbedded  in  her  jaw.  For  a 
long  time  Rainbow  could  not  eat.  She  tried 
in  every  way  to  rub  the  torturing  thing  from 
her  mouth,  and  finally  broke  off  the  point 
with  the  barb  so  that  the  rest  of  the  hook 
dropped  out.  Thereafter,  no  matter  how 
hungry  she  was,  she  never  touched  another 
worm. 

Early  in  the  summer  a fly  fisherman  drew 
a big  wet  fly  through  the  water  behind  a 
large  boulder  in  the  rapid.  Rainbow,  flashing 
after  it,  was  hooked  again.  Nothing  but  a 
short  line  saved  her  this  time.  When  a fly- 
ing leap  failed  to  release  the  hook,  she  went 
charging  down  to  the  pool  below.  The  rock? 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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RAINBOW 

( Continued  jrom  Page  15) 

were  too  slippery  for  the  fisherman  to  fol- 
low quickly,  and  when  the  reel  was  empty 
she  tore  free,  cutting  a deep  gash  in  her 
upper  jaw.  This,  too,  was  part  of  her  educa- 
tion. A few  more  lucky  escapes  from  fly 
fishermen,  and  she  learned  to  look  before 
eating. 

Rainbow  no  longer  feared  fishermen.  Often 
she  arose  near  a man  standing  in  the  water, 
but  there  was  little  danger  of  her  being 
caught.  She  fed  only  on  the  smallest  in- 
sects, except  when  she  was  really  hungry; 
then  a sizeable  sucker,  easily  caught,  'made 
a comfortable  and  lasting  meal  to  tide  her 
over  a while  longer. 

One  cold  evening  late  in  the  following  fall 
a dark  mink  came  pattering  downstream, 
now  in  the  water,  now  along  (the  stony  bank 
— a small,  snakelikse,  furry  creature,  of 
neither  land  nor  water  but  hunting  both  that 
it  might  live.  The  scent  of  a dead  sucker 
drew  the  mink  with  almost  irresistible  force 
but,  famished  as  he  was,  the  cautious  animal 
stopped  a few  feet  away,  glaring  and  snarl- 
ing. Even  hunger  pains  could  not  drive 
him  nearer.  For  more  than  a hundred  years 
trappers  had  set  their  baited  traps  and  dead- 
falls along  the  West  Branch,  until  surviving 
mink  had  learned,  at  fearful  cost,  never  to 
touch  anything  they  did  not  catch  and  kill 
themselves.  So  the  hungry  mink  swam  on 
down  through  the  rapid  !to  the  pool  below. 

The  school  of  suckers  took  instant  alarm 
and  went  thrashing  away  through  the  shal- 
lows of  the  rapid.  The  big  pickerel  backed 
far  beneath  the  log  and  presented  a bold 
front,  for  even  a hungry  mink  must  respect 
those  alligator  jaws  in  an  element  not  en- 
tirely his  own  and  where  a land  animal 
can  live  but  a few  minutes. 

Numerous  dark  recesses  under  the  stones 
yielded  nothing. 

Then  the  swimming  mink  saw  a brilliant 


fish  and  dashed  at  it,  hoping  to  frighten  it 
into  some  foolishness.  A brook  trout  would 
have  tried  to  hide  away  under  a stone,  or  the 
overhanging  bank,  and  thus  it  would  have 
ended  its  days. 

But  Rainbow  merely  flashed  to  one  side 
and  poised  there  behind  the  mink,  staring 
at  him  with  big  round  eyes.  Angered  at  this 
show  of  indifference,  the  mink  turned  and 
charged  again.  Rainbow  easily  evaded  the 
snapping  jaws,  well  knowing  that  this  slow- 
moving  creature  could  not  catch  her. 

By  the  next  spring,  Rainbow  was  a large, 
deep-bodied  trout.  Spring  is  the  mating  time 
for  rainbow  trout,  and  her  mate  came  swim- 
ming up  from  the  wide  river  below  and 
found  her  waiting  there. 

He  was  a larger  fish,  and  older,  resplendant 
in  nuptial  garb.  His  flat  sides  were  like  the 
rainbow  in  shimmering  pink  and  burnished 
red-gold.  A spawning  bed  was  swept  clean 
upon  a gravel  bar,  where  the  eggs  were 
dropped. 

Rainbow  had  everything  a trout  could  wish 
for,  and  yet  deep  within  her  being  was  a 
mysterious  urge — an  inexplicable  call  for 
the  sea. 

Without  knowing  why,  after  spawning,  she 
headed  downstream  and  swam  on  and  on. 


Unhesitating,  hardly  stopping,  she  swam  out 
of  fresh  water  into  brackish  water  and  then 
into  the  invigorating,  exhilarating  celd  salt 
water  of  the  ocean. 


Wet  Fly  Still-Fishing 

It  is  possible  to  still -fish  with  a wet  fly. 
Stand  in  the  current  and  allow  it  to  carry 
the  fly  downstream  to  a desired  spot.  Then 
just  hold  the  fly  in  position  there.  Often  it 
will  thus  attract  fish  when  ordinary  methods 
of  using  the  wet  fly  are  fruitless. 


Short  in  stature  hut  long  on  fishing  experi- 
ence is  Raymond  A.  Michler,  Jr.,  seven,  son  of 
August  K.  Michler,  of  Meadville.  Pictured  here 
with  his  prize  trophy,  a walleyed  pike  28  inches 
long  that  weighed  7 pounds,  12  ounces,  he  goes 
fishing  at  every  chance. 


Many  Towns  in  Pennsylvania  Bear 

Names  Linked  to  Fishing  Waters 

Founders  of  many  communities  in  Pennsylvania  named  their  towns  after 
lakes,  streams,  and  other  fishing  waters,  a glance  through  (the  United  States 
Postal  Guide  shows. 

And  one  town  at  least — Troutville — has  a magic  name  for  anglers.  While 
Slippery  Rock,  at  the  same  time,  may  bring  chilly  memories. 

Here  is  the  list  of  “fishy”  names: 

Briar  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Beech  Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  Creekside,  Cross 
Creek,  Falls  Creek,  Harborcreek,  Hemlock  Creek,  Jacobs  Creek,  James  Creek, 
Lost  Creek,  Maiden  Creek,  Marshalls  Creek,  Martins  Creek,  Middle  Creek, 
Mill  Creek,  Muddy  Creek  Forks,  Penns  Creek,  Silver  Creek,  Spring  Creek, 
Spruce  Creek,  Stump  Creek,  Turtle  Creek,  Wells  Creek,  and  Yellow  Creek. 

Bear  Lake,  Conneaut  Lake,  Echo  Lake,  Lake  Ariel,  Lake  Como,  Lake  Har- 
mony, Lake  Lynn,  Labe  Sheridan,  Lakeville,  Lake  Winola,  Lakewood,  Pocono 
Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Twin  Lake. 

Buck  Run,  Cedar  Run,  Dickerson  Run,  Dry  Run,  Hawk  Run,  Haycock  Rim, 
Lewis  Run,  Mill  Run,  Moon  Run,  Morris  Rim,  Penn  Run,  Six  Mile  Run,  Spring 
Run,  Sterling  Run,  Slate  Run,  Stony  Run,  Sugar  Run,  and  Trout  Run. 

Beaver  Brook,  Honey  Brook,  and  Northbrook. 

Long  Pond  and  Pecks  Pond. 

Pondy  Eddy,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  and  Skinners  Eddy. 

Roaring  Branch. 
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HEAVY  STOCKING 

A heavy  fall  stocking  program  was  car- 
ried out  this  year  by  the  State  Fish  Com- 
mission. Typical  of  the  work  done  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  where  water  conditions 
made  it  possible  are  the  following  reports. 
The  list,  however,  is  by  no  means  complete, 
since  final  official  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

Allegheny  River  both  above  and  below 
Warren — 10,000  calico  bass  and  bullheads. 

Little  Chartiers  and  Ten  Mile  Creek, 
Washington  County — bass. 

Franklin- Adams  County  district — 5,000 
bass. 

Delaware  River  between  Raubsville,  south 
of  Easton,  northward  to  the  Northampton 
County  Line  at  Delaware  Water  Gap — 3,000 
bass. 


DONE  IN  AUTUMN 

Safe  Harbor  and  Conowingo  Dams — bass. 

Susquehanna  River  at  Calumbia,  Wash- 
ington Borough,  and  Creswell — 11,000  bass; 
also  catfish  and  sunfish. 

Slippery  Rock  Creek,  Lawrence  County — 
bass. 

Conneaut  and  Pymatuning  Lakes — 12,000 
bass. 

Crawford  County  waters,  including  Oil 
Creek,  Canadohta  Lake,  Cussewago  Creek, 
Drakes  Mills  Pond,  Sugar  Lake,  Clear  Lake 
— bass. 

Brush  Creek  and  the  Little  Beaver  River’s 
north  fork,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Falls — 
1,600  bass. 

Darlington  Lake — bass. 

Susquehanna  River,  between  New  Cum- 
berland and  West  Fairview — bass. 


A LUNKER  BLUE  GILL 

A truly  lunker  blue  gill  was  caught 
by  M.  K.  Mosebach,  member  of  the 
Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Associa- 
tion, at  Bethlehem,  while  he  was  fish- 
ing in  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

It  was  a female  fish  12  inches  long, 
13%  inches  in  girth,  and  weighing  1 
pound,  8 ounces. 

The  fish  was  taken  on  a Flatfish 
trolled  at  a depth  of  about  25  feet. 


Conodoguinet  Creek,  from  near  Newburg 
to  its  junction  with  the  Susquehanna  River 
— bass. 

Five  locations  in  Lehigh  County — 1,400 
sunfish. 

Furnace  Dam,  at  Emmaus— catfish. 

Half  a dozen  locations  in  York  County,  in- 
cluding the  Bermudian,  Conewago,  and  Little 
Conewago  Creeks — more  than  2,400  bass. 

Streams  in  Venango  County — 2,000  rain- 
bow trout. 

South  Branch  of  French  Creek — 4,000 
brown  trout. 

Brokenstraw  Creek — 3,100  brown  trout. 

Caldwell  Creek,  Warren  County — 650 
brown  trout. 

Columbus  Pond,  Conneaut  Creek,  Edin- 
boro  Lake,  Conewango  Creek,  and  both  the 
west  and  south  branches  of  French  Creek, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Union  City — bass. 

Different  Procedure 

The  procedures  in  stocking  bass  and  trout 
in  Pennsylvania  differ,  in  that  trout  are  not 
put  into  the  streams  until  they  are  of  legal 
size,  that  is  six  inches  or  longer,  while  bass 
are  put  out  before  they  have  attained  the 
legal  length  of  nine  inches. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  a stocked 
bass  to  become  legal  size  differs  in  various 
streams  because  of  the  forage  they  provide. 
Some  reach  nine  inches  in  six  months.  In 
water  where  there  is  less  food  a year  or 
longer  may  be  required. 

In  some  streams  the  growth  really  is 
remarkable,  due  to  the  rich  forage.  In  the 
Conodoguinet  Creek,  in  York  County,  for 
example,  Warden  George  James  reports  that 
a bass  hatched  in  the  spring  of  one  year 
will  likely  be  eight  or  nine  inches  long  by 
the  time  the  bass  season  opens  the  first  of 
July  the  following  year;  in  other  words,  in  a 
period  of  14  or  15  months. 


Nymphs  Late  in  Season 

Nymphs,  popular  early  season  artificial 
lures  for  trout,  are  also  effective  late  in 
the  year,  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear. 
So  are  flies  tied  on  hooks  of  Size  16  or  18 
and  fished  on  leaders  up  to  12  or  15  feet  long 
with  4x  or  5x  points. 


All-Night  Rain  Good 
An  all-night  rain  often  will  cause  a slight 
rise  in  a stream  in  late  summer.  Then  is  the 
time  to  fish  with  streamers  and  bucktails. 


Baits  for  Wall-Eyes 

Shiners  and  chubs  are  the  best  baits  for 
wall-eyed  pike.  Hook  them  through  the 
back,  just  under  the  last  spine  of  the  back 
fin,  or  through  both  lips  and  allow  them  to 
move  about  freely  in  the  water. 
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Before  me,  a JUfltiO© Of  the 

Richard  P.  Wjlliamaon 
the Acting  Editor 

(Slate  whether  editor,  publisher,  business  manager,  or  owner.) 


in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

, who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 

of  the „„mNm.VMIA...ANGLER. 


(Insert  title  of  publication.) 

and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1033,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Law’s  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Name  of—  Post  office  address — 

Publisher  „ .?en.»8ylyar_iajfi^  Office  Bldg. , .Harxlabvng^-Ptu 

Editor  (Acting)  Richard  F.  Williamson  960  Louisa  St.... Williams  port,-  la. 

Managing  Editor 

Business  Managers 


2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern, 
its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Commonwealth  of  Pennayl vania  

fish  Commie aion 


So . Office  Bldg.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  uotal  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  eo  state.) 


None 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  ii  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  6do  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 

the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 
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Sworn  to  and  eubscribed  before  me  1 
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COMMON  FISH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
CARP  (CYPRINUS  CARPIO) 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


The  carp  that  inhabits  our  waters  today  can  trace  its  ancestry  hack  to  Europe,  from 
where  it  was  transported  to  the  waters  of  the  United  States  in  1877. 


In  1877  an  unspeakable  event  occurred, 
according  to  those  who  look  down  their  noses 
at  carp  in  general  and  at  carp  flesh  for 
food  in  particular. 

Then  it  was  that  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Fisheries  introduced  this  fish  into  America. 
Three  species  of  carp  were  brought  over,  but 
the  species  cyprinus  carpio  really  made 
itself  at  home.  If  you  have  a notion  that 
the  general  public  recoils  at  the  sight  of 
this  fish,  then  you  haven’t  watched  the 
crowds  around  the  spillway  up  Pymatuning 
way. 

The  carp  was  brought  to  us  from  Europe 
where  for  several  hundred  years  it  had  been 
one  of  the  favorite  food  fish.  In  fact,  in 
Germany  and  Austria  it  has  been  regarded 
almost  as  a domesticated  animal.  Nobles  and 
commoners  alike  had  their  carp  basins. 


GIRL  GETS  FISH  PRIZE 

When  she  grows  up  Georgia  Barn- 
hart, of  Harrisburg,  should  break  some 
fishing  records  in  Pennsylvania.  She 
already  has  a good  start. 

The  youngster  won  first  prize  for 
the  largest  fish  caught  during  the  1946 
season  at  the  “young  people’s  paradise” 
sponsored  at  Italian  Lake  by  the  Opto- 
misit  Club  of  Harrisburg  and  the  Pa- 
triot and  The  Evening  News.  Her  catch 
was  a catfish  19%  inches  in  length. 

Thomas  Root  caught  the  most  fish, 
a total  of  51,  in  approximately  20  days 
of  the  season. 

First  prize  winners  were  as  follows: 

Sunfish,  James  Stranning;  blue  gills, 
Allen  Katzman;  carp,  John  Brantner; 
sucker,  Eugene  Ferry;  yellow  perch, 
Earl  Bittinger  and  Robert  Ramsey,  tied; 
white  perch,  Robert  Bennett;  catfish, 
Georgia  Barnhart;  largest  fish,  Georgia 
Barnhart. 


However,  the  carp  isn’t  European.  It  was 
introduced  from  China,  where  it  was  re- 
garded with  high  esteem  for  a thousand 
years  or  more. 

The  carp  was  made  to  inherit  the  earth; 
it  is  an  amazing  creature  in  a number  of 
ways: 

First,  the  female  lays  a prodigious  number 
of  eggs — as  many  as  500,000  in  a single  sea- 


Displaying  a 20-inch  brown  trout  caught  in 
Cedar  Run  is  Austin  O.  Furst,  Jr.,  grandson  of 
Judge  James  Furst,  of  Bellefonte,  and  Francis 
B.  Watkins,  principal  sanitary  engineer  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health. 


son.  These  are  laid  in  clusters  that  cling 
tenaciously  to  plants,  stones,  brush,  or  any 
other  'object  anchored  to  the  bolttom.  In  a 
few  days  the  eggs  hatch  into  swarms  of  semi- 
transparency that  is  untroubled  by  the 
muddy  water  in  which  it  moves. 

Second,  the  carp  is  truly  omniverous.  At 
first  the  newly  batched  creature  lives  on 
algae,  but  soon  it  adds  practically  anything 
to  its  diet  and  becomes  a scavenger.  Vege- 
table matter,  worms,  crustaceans,  spiders, 
insects,  other  fish,  amphibians  ...  be  it  alive 
or  be  it  dead  ...  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  carp. 

Third,  the  carp  may  live  to  a ripe  old  age. 
Austrian  records  prove  that  many  indivi- 
duals live  considerably  beyond  100  years. 
The  centenarian  may  weight  as  much  as 
fifty  pounds  and  be  several  feet  in  length. 
This  growth  is  supposed  to  stop  after  the 
carp  reaches  the  age  of  35  years. 

Fourth,  the  carp  will  live  the  abundant 
life  in  a habitat  that  would  kill  many  an- 
other fish.  Stagnant  water  makes  it  a satis- 
factory home.  When  choice  is  possible,  it 
will  select  a body  of  water  with  a loamy, 
muddy  bottom  well-covered  with  vegetation 
. . . particularly  wild  rice.  They  favor  a 
slow  moving  current.  If  the  offal  of  a grain 
elevator,  slaughter  house,  or  packing  house 
comes  with  the  current,  the  carp  won’t  ob- 
ject; it  will  just  grow  the  faster. 

IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 


With  a hook  in  his  nose  and  one  on  the 
end  of  his  leader,  Bill  Snedden  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  fishing  near  Kemmerer, 
Wyo.  He  got  the  hook  in  his  nose  accident- 
ally, but  it  didn’t  hurt  him  much,  so  he 
finished  his  fishing  trip  before  having  it 
removed. 

SISSY  PERCH 

Using  two  rose  petals  instead  of  fish  bait, 
Martin  Smith,  of  Hancock,  N.  H.,  caught  a 
perch.  Then  he  hooked  a second  one. 

LASSOES  ONE 

While  fishing  off  Swampscott,  Mass.  Robert 
Moore,  18,  noticed  a tuna  slipping  through 
a hole  in  the  net.  Twirling  a lariat  in 
western  style,  he  scored  a direct  hit  and 
soon  had  the  big  fish  in  his  boat. 

DOGS  GONE 

Ben  Hopp,  of  Lincoln,  111.,  says  he  was  the 
victim  of  a dog-gone  holdup.  While  he  was 
fishing,  three  men  held  him  up.  They  found 
no  money  on  him,  so  they  drove  away  with 
his  two  dogs. 

COSTLY  BAIT 

The  moral  is  that  if  you  want  to  go  fishing, 
dig  your  worms.  Don’t  try  to  pick  them  from 
trees.  W.  Z.  Drake,  of  Blanchester,  O.,  broke 
his  arm  trying  to  get  bait.  He  fell  from  a 
ladder  while  hunting  worms  on  a catalpa 
tree. 

NOT  FUNNY 

To  amuse  his  small  daughter,  Franklin 
Larrain,  of  Cutoff,  La.,  dangled  a freshly 
caught  small  fish  in  front  of  his  mouth  and 
pretended  he  was  going  to  swallow  it.  Then 
something  slipped.  Larrain  was  rushed  to 
a hospital  and  the  fish,  a flounder  about 
the  size  of  a silver  dollar,  was  removed  from 
his  right  lung. 
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▲ Briefs  About  Fly-Tying  a 


The  deer  hunting  season  this  winter  is 
the  fly-tyers  chance  to  get  a stock  of  ex- 
cellent material  for  the  making  of  bass 
and  trout  lures.  If  he  isn’t  a hunter  him- 
self, the  angler  can  ask  some  friend  for 
a couple  of  pieces  of  the  hide  of  a buck 
deer.  Body  hair  is  used  in  making  bass 
bugs  and  other  floating  lures.  Hair  from  a 
deer  tail  is  prime  material  for  buck  tails 
and  streamers. 

To  preserve  a piece  of  deer  skin  is  easy. 
With  a dull  knife  scrape  the  fat  off  the 
flesh  side,  then  tack  the  hide  to  a board, 
with  the  hair  side  down.  Rub  a generous 
quantity  of  salt  into  the  flesh  side  and  let 
it  stand  until  it  is  stiff  and  dry. 

To  preserve  a deer  tail,  remove  the  bone, 
by  splitting  the  hide  if  necessary.  Work  salt 
into  the  flesh  and  let  it  dry. 

Hair  from  the  body  of  a deer  has  no  peer 
in  the  making  of  surface  bass  bugs.  This  is 
because  it  is  hollow  and  helps  to  make  the 
lure  float  high  and  dry.  Being  hollow,  it 
also  works  better  on  the  hook  to  form  the 
brush-like  body  of  a bug. 

This  body  hair,  however,  is  not  so  good 
for  the  wings  of  a bug  or  for  a bucktail 
or  on  a streamer.  In  this  case,  because  it 
is  hollow,  it  will  break  off  easily.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  as  good  as  hair  from  a buck- 
tail. 

In  buying  tails,  the  fly-'tyer  will  do  well 
to  specify  the  tail  of  a northern  buck.  The 
hair  is  longer  and  of  better  quality,  and 


NEW  SAFETY  PICTURES 


Three  motion  pictures  dealing  with  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  boating  safety  have  been 
produced  by  the  Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Com- 
panies and  are  now  available  to  clubs  and 
other  groups  for  free  showings. 

The  first  film,  “Hook,  Line — And  Safety,” 
pictures  a fishing  trip  to  the  north  woods 
during  which  an  experienced  angler,  by  his 
example,  gives  the  novice  who  is  accom- 
panying him  many  pointers  in  safety  and 
woodcraft.  Trout,  pickerel,  and  salmon  fish- 
ing are  shown  in  beautiful  settings. 

“Safety  Ahoy,”  the  second  film,  gives  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  handling  of 
small  boats — rowboats,  sailboats,  and  motor- 
boats — and  shows  the  hazards  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  use  of  each  of  these. 
Rules  of  right-of-way  are  shown  by  animated 
boat  models. 

The  third  film,  “Aim  for  Safety,”  shows 
the  proper  procedures  which  everyone  should 
follow  when  going  going  into  the  woods, 
fields,  or  marshes  in  search  of  game.  The 
care  and  handling  of  guns  is  shown  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

All  three  motion  pictures  were  filmed  in 
full  color,  and  16-mm  sound  prints  may  foe 
borrowed  without  charge  by  writing  to  any 
agent  of  the  Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Com- 
panies or  to  the  organization’s  public  edu- 
cation department,  in  Hartford,  Conn. 


A drop  of  cement  on  the  head  finishes  a fly. 


also  is  thicker,  than  that  from  the  tail  of 
a southern  buck. 

To  use  expensive,  hard-to-get  dry  fly 
hooks  in  the  making  of  wet  flies  for  trout 
fishing  is  nothing  less  than  wasteful,  espe- 
cially in  these  times  when  foreign  supplies 
of  dry  fly  hooks  (which  are  the  best)  are 
all  but  shut  off  completely. 

Trout  fly  hooks  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  are  much  heavier  than  those 
made  abroad.  For  this  reason  they  are  ideal 
for  wet  flies,  because  even  the  tiny  bit  of 
extra  weight  which  they  possess  gets  the 
wet  fly  that  much  deeper  down  into  the 
water.  Besides,  the  American  hooks  are 
less  expensive  than  those  made  in  England 
and  France. 


There  was  a time  when  a fly-maker  felt 
it  necessary  to  have  half  a dozen  colors  of 
tying  thread,  in  order  to  finish  off  a lure 
in  a color  that  harmonized  with  the  rest 
of  the  material  used. 

But  among  tyers  generally  that  no  longer 
is  a rule. 

By  far  the  greatest  demand  is  for  tying 
silk  that  is  black  in  color.  A touch  of 
black  never  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of 
any  artificial  lure,  and  besides  it  is  a lot 
more  handy  to  have  a single  spool  of  tying 
thread  than  half  a dozen  lying  around  on 
the  table. 


The  caliber  of  the  tying  silk  that  is  used 
goes  a long  way  toward  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  neatness  in  a finished  trout  fly. 

Keep  in  mind  this  fact;  The  tying  silk  is 
a necessary  evil.  That  is,  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  fish-taking  qualities  of  the  lure  at  all. 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  hold  together  the 
various  bits  of  material  which  go  into  the 
finished  lure. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  it  is  wise 
to  use  the  lightest  possible  thread.  The  be- 
ginner will  do  well  to  start  with  2-0  or 


3-0  silk.  But  as  he  develops  skill  he  can 
get  down  to  4-0  and  even  to  5-0,  which 
is  probably  the  favorite,  at  least  for  dry  flies. 
There  are  men  whose  fingers  are  so  skilled, 
however,  that  they  prefer  6-0. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  bulky  lures  as  to 
delicate  dry  flies.  Use  the  lightest  possible 
silk.  A thread  of  3-0  caliber,  well  waxed 
and  carefully  handled,  is  plenty  strong 
enough  to  tie  bass  bugs,  streamers,  and 
bucktails. 


One  reason  why  commercially  tied  dry 
flies  don’t  stand  the  gaff  of  hard  fishing  is 
that  not  enough  hackles  are  used  on  them — 
and  the  hackles  that  are  used  are  not  of  the 
highest  quality. 

If  you  need  proof  of  this  contention,  in- 
spect some  flies  in  a store  and  notice  that, 
as  they  lie  in  their  display  boxes,  their 
hackles  are  bent  and  appear  lifeless. 

Any  fly  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
dry  fly  should  be  tied  with  at  least  two 
feathers  to  form  the  hackle.  Some  experts 
use  even  three.  The  extra  “legs”  that  the 
hackles  produce  do  the  fly  no  harm  at  all, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a trout.  Also,  no  good 
tyer  would  dream  of  using  anything  less 
than  Grade  AA  hackles  on  floating  flies. 


Use  the  highest  quality  of  material  in 
making  trout  flies,  and  you  won’t  have  to 
muss  them  with  oil  or  grease  to  make  them 
float. 

Good  gamecock  hackle  is  shiny  and  water- 
proof to  an  extent  not  realized  by  many 
anglers.  A fly  made  with  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial will  float  high  and  dry  through  hour's 
of  fishing  with  nothing  more  than  vigorous 
false  casting  between  floats  to  shake  off  the 
water. 

Even  when  a fish  has  mussed  up  such  a 
fly,  it  can  be  swished  in  the  water  a few 
times,  put  away  to  dry,  and  then  be  used 
again  without  any  application  of  “floatum.” 


Miss  Grace  Hafler,  with  a brown  trout  and 
two  pike,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Weaver,  of  Richland- 
town  pose  after  a good  day’s  angling  at  Lake 
Wallenpaupaclc.  The  trout  was  23  inches  long 
and  rveighed  3 pounds,  5 ounces. 
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THE  FISH  (STORY)  OF  THE  YEAR 

By  WILLIAM  I.  SIEGFRIED 


Lawrence  Cornell,  friend  of  Dan  Horne,  measures  the  fish  that  Horne  caught — in  a 
strange  and  unorthodox  manner — in  Chautauqua  Lake. 


When  Dan  Horne,  of  Lighthouse  Point, 
near  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  on  Chautauqua  Lake, 
hooked  his  most  recent  muskie,  he  never 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  start  a dis- 
pute which  before  long  included  claims  too 
numerous  to  mention,  in  that  a muskellunge 
weighing  only  42  pounds  was  a record 
breaker. 

It  all  started  when  Horne  went  fishing 
one  evening.  Along  about  8:30  p.  m.  Home 
got  a strike  in  about  12  feet  of  water  near 
some  weeds.  After  taking  the  bait,  the  fish 
headed  for  the  lilly  pads,  but  Home  had 
other  ideas,  so  right  then  and  there  the 
20-minute  struggle  started,  but  not  without 
some  experiences. 

First  Horne’s  bamboo  pole  broke.  Holding 
half  the  pole  in  one  hand,  and  the  line  in 
the  other  and  the  other  half  of  the  pole 
and  reel  in  the  boat,  Home  played  a give 
and  take  game,  trying  to  work  the  fish  in 
so  he  could  net  him.  Finally  Horne  worked 
the  fish  in  close  enough  to  use  a landing 
neit,  (lunge  in  Chautauqua  Lake  have  to 
be  landed  alive)  but  the  Tiger  fish  had  a 
different  idea,  so  he  swam  right  through 
the  net,  taking  the  line  with  him. 

To  make  things  worse,  the  net  and  line  be- 
came tangled,  and  Home  had  to  work  the 
net  back  into  the  boat  running  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  pole  through  the  net. 

The  climax  came  when  Mr.  Fish  decided 
to  go  under  the  boat,  Horne  held  his  line 
high,  and  Mr.  Fish  hit  the  side  of  the  boat 
with  a thud.  Out  popped  the  hook,  but 
Mr.  Fish  was  out  for  the  count  from  the 
bump  he  got  when  he  hit  the  boat. 

You  can  believe  it  or  not,  but  Home  says 
he  will  swear  to  a statement  that  he  reached 
down  and  got  the  fish  by  the  gills  and  hauled 
it  into  the  boat  and  wrestled  it  down. 

By  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  in 
Horne’s  mind  that  the  fish  was  of  legal 
size.  The  tiger  musky  actually  weighed  42 
pounds,  5 ounces,  was  52%  inches  long,  and 
had  a girth  of. 25  inches. 


The  records  revealed  that  the  previous 
largest  musky  caught  was  in  1911  and 
weighed  40  pounds,  but  that  didn’t  stay 
some  of  the  old-timers’  claims,  and  thus  the 
dispute  started. 

One  man  claimed  that  Allen  Thayer, 
former  janitor  of  the  Jamestown  city  hall, 
caught  a 47-pounder  on  a bass  ring  and 
that  its  picture  was  published  in  several 
fish  magazines.  Another  claimed  that  in 
the  old  days,  when  fishing  through  the  ice 
was  legal,  several  50-pounders  were  caught 
and  reported  but  all  that  is  another  story. 
The  dispute  failed  to  dim  Home’s  glow  that 
only  a fisherman  can  feel  when  he  gets  a 
big  one. 

At  least,  Horne  said;  “I  can  claim  that 
I’m  the  only  man  who  ever  hauled  a lunge 
into  the  boat  with  my  bare  hands  and  then 
wrestled  with  him.” 


OUTLINE  ANGLER  FINED 

Setting  of  outlines  has  been  illegal 
in  Pennsylvania  for  years,  but  Edward 
Nissley,  of  Columbia,  still  tried  to  get 
away  with  it.  As  a result,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  Fish  Warden  Robert  M. 
Greener,  of  Lancaster  County,  and 
fined  $20  and  costs  by  Alderman  J. 
Edward  Wetzel. 

Nissley  was  arrested  at  night  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  below  Holtwood 
by  Warden  Greener,  assisted  by  Deputy 
Warden  Art  Erisman  and  Game  Pro- 
tectors John  Haverstick  and  John 
Eicholtz. 

Warden  Greener  testified  that  the 
outline  was  as  long  as  a city  block  and 
had  fifty  hooks  on  it.  It  was  confiscated 
along  with  eight  catfish  which  had 
been  caught  on  it.  It  was  anchored  be- 
tween two  islands,  and  Nissley  was  ar- 
rested in  the  act  of  lifting  it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISHING  PLACES 


This  is  the  final  list  in  the  series  of  good 
fishing  accommodations  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  information  is  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Tioga  County — Harry  P.  Dewey,  Gaines, 
trout  and  bass.  Anthony  and  Anna  Kenow- 
sky,  Gaines,  trout  and  bass.  George  Ron- 
alder,  Watrous,  trout.  The  Penn-Wells  Hotel, 
Wellsboro,  trout,  suckers,  and  bass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lorenece  Fritchel,  Gaines,  trout, 
bass,  and  suckers.  Holleran  Inn,  Wellsboro, 
trout,  bass,  and  suckers.  Carl  D.  Clarke, 
R.  D.  4,  Wellsboro,  trout,  bass  and  suckers. 
Log  Cabin  Inn,  Gaines,  trout,  bass,  and 
pickerel.  Morris  Hotel,  Morris,  trout,  bass, 
suckers,  and  eels.  Pine  Creek  Lodge,  Gaines, 
trout,  bass,  and  panfish.  Mrs.  Bruce  H.  Dim- 
mick,  Gaines,  trout  and  bass.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Campbell,  R.  D.  1,  Gaines,  trout 
and  bass. 

Union  County — C.  S.  Edelman,  R.  D.  2, 
Mifflinburg,  trout. 

Warren  County — Frank  C.  Baatz,  Croyden, 
trout,  suckers,  bass,  and  muskellunge.  Ed- 
ward R.  McLaughlin,  R.  D.  1,  Tidioute, 
trout,  suckers,  bass  muskellunge,  pike,  and 
sunfish.  Lettia  B.  Hover,  Star  Route,  Shef- 
field, trout.  Wildwood  Resort,  R.  D.  1, 
Tidioute,  trout,  panfish,  bass,  and  muskel- 
lunge. Cornplanter  Service  Station,  Kinzua, 
trout  and  bass.  Alice  E.  Holmes,  Kinzua, 
trout  and  bass.  Jesse  L.  English,  R.  D.  1, 
Kinzua,  trout.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lyle,  Star  Route, 
Sheffield,  trout  and  bass.  Mrs.  Maude  S. 
Shaw,  Star  Route,  Sheffield,  trout  and  bass. 

Washington  County — Auld  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, bass  and  oaitfidh. 

Wayne  County — Mrs.  W.  Merle  Ross,  Lake 
Ariel,  trout,  pickerel,  bass,  and  perch.  Eugene 
K.  and  Hattie  C.  Kuhn,  Hawley,  trout,  bass, 
and  pike.  Hotel  Wayne,  Honesdale,  trout 
and  bass.  Starlight  Inn,  Starlight,  trout, 
pickerel,  and  bass.  Park  Hotel,  Honesdale, 
.trout,  bass,  and  pickerel.  Simons  Hotel, 
Newfoundland,  trout,  catfish,  bass,  pickerel, 
and  perch.  Maurice  Gifford,  Hawley,  trout, 
bass,  and  pike. 

Westmoreland  County — Hotel  Breniser, 
Ligonier,  trout  and  bass.  Laurel  Ridge 
Hotel,  Laughlintown,  trout.  Keystone  Hotel, 
Greensburg,  trout. 

Wyoming  County — Hotel  Prims,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  trout,  bass,  and  pike. 

York  County-— Hotel  Penn,  York,  trout  and 
bass. 


When  Caught  Outdoors 

A blanket  wrapped  in  a raincoat  makes  an 
excellent  substitute  for  a sleeping  bag. 


Worms  Not  Just  for  Bait 

Angleworms  perform  valuable  services  be- 
sides serving  as  fish  bait.  They  are  first- 
class  soil  conditioners.  It 1 is  estimated  that 
earthworms  bring  more  than  eight  tons  of 
soil  to  the  surface  in  an  acre  of  land  in  a 
single  year. 


Catfish  Uses  Its  Feelers 

A catfish  uses  its  feelers  to  search  for 
food  at  night  and  when  the  water  is  muddy. 


Along  the  Streams  of  Pennsylvania 


Stocking  of  21,595  large  mouth  bass  in 
four  pools  of  the  Allegheny  River  was  an- 
nounced by  A.  B.  Eadie,  secretary  of  the 
Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion. Four  truckloads  of  fish  were  used. 
Stocking  was  done  as  follows:  6,250  fish  in 
Pool  8,  4,320  fish  in  Pool  7,  7,350  fish  in  Pool 
6,  and  3,675  fish  in  Pool  5.  Seven  clubs  of 
sportsmen  in  the  county  co-operated  in  the 
stocking. 


William  Means,  Jr.,  of  Punxsutawney,  re- 
turned from  Lake  Erie  with  a fine  fish, 
a walleyed  pike  weighing  3V2  pounds  and 
measuring  23  inches  in  length. 


Constable  Silas  Cobaugh  spins  a fishing 
Johnstown  Democrat. 

At  the  good  old  age  of  75,  Constable  Silas 
Cobaugh  has  hung  up  his  fishing  tackle  for 
another  season.  But  he’s  planning  trips  to 
his  favorite  trout  waters  again  next  year, 
and  he’s  quite  willing  to  spend  a lot  of 
time  telling  folks  of  the  good  old  days. 

Today  the  Stonycreek  and  Conemaugh  are 
just  streams,  harnessed  now  to  keep  them 
from  flooding  the  countryside.  But  Con- 
stable Cobaugh,  whose  friends  call  him  Si, 
remembers  them  when  they  were  a paradise 
for  fishermen  and  when  they  took  care  of 
whatever  juvenile  delinquency  might  have 
occurred  in  Johnstown  and  its  vicinity. 

“Many  a morning  we  boys  would  go  out 
and  catch  a bagful  of  fish  before  breakfast,” 
the  lively  constable  is  quoted  by  Daniel  J. 
Zahm  in  an  interview  for  the  Johnstown 
Democrat.  “There  were  bass,  salmon,  mul- 
lets, sunfish,  and  trout  to  be  caught. 

“You  fished  in  the  day  and  at  night;  in 
winter  and  in  summer.  Sometimes  we’d 
snare’em;  sometimes  we’d  gig’em.” 

If  there  were  any  laws  regulating  seasons 
and  limits  of  catch,  the  old-timer  cannot 
clearly  recollect. 


The  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  ordered 
notices  sent  to  19  industries  and  to  seven 
municipalities  to  prepare  plans  for  sewage 
treatment  works,  increasing  to  413  indus- 
tries and  528  municipalities  the  number  of 
treatment  works  under  the  commonwealth’s 
clearance  program. 


It  also  was  announced  that  Bellwood,  in 
Blair  County,  had  been  given  approval  of  an 
addition  to  the  sewage  treatment  works  in 
that  community.  It  will  receive  a state  grant- 
in-aid  amounting  to  $1,173  for  engineers’ 
fees  in  connection  with  the  improvement. 
Bellwood  is  the  third  community  in  the 


yarn  for  a fireman  friend.  Photo  courtesy 

At  the  turn  of  the  river  at  the  present 
Haynes  Street  bridge  was  a favorite  spot 
for  snaring  during  the  winter.  Men  and 
boys  stretched  out  on  the  ice  to  snare  the 
fish  through  holes  that  had  been  chopped  in 
the  ice.  Fish  were  tossed  into  tubs  that 
lined  the  ice  holes. 

“In  summer  fishing  from  a step-ladder  in 
midstream  was  a favorite  sport.  The  lad- 
der had  a double  advantage  in  that  it  al- 
lowed the  fisherman  to  keep  high  and  dry 
and  it  also  gave  him  a vantage  point  from 
which  to  spot  the  big  ones. 

The  old-timer  was  asked  about  the  big- 
gest fish  he  ever  caught. 

“It  was  a trout  27  inches  long  and  a 
beauty,”  he  recalled.  “My  daddy  once  caught 
a 22-inch  salmon.  What  did  we  do  with  the 
fish?  Used  to  peddle  them  for  ten  cents 
a pound.” 

Constable  Cobaugh  has  resided  in  the 
Johnstown  district  all  his  life.  Still  active, 
he  serves  as  a watchman  in  the  downtown 
district  at  night. 

But  his  free  days  still  are  devoted  to 
fishing. 


state  to  receive  such  a grant,  the  others  be- 
ing Warren  and  Corry. 


Officers  and  members  of  the  Old  Town 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  at  Clearfield  approved  a 
program  offered  by  its  directors  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign  to  end  pollution 
of  public  waters.  The  club  has  prepared 
a list  of  eight  county  streams  now  affected 
by  pollution,  and  it  was  urged  that  legal 
steps  be  taken  under  existing  state  laws 
to  end  the  pollution.  This  list  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  district  attorney  of  Clear- 
field County. 


Creation  of  a “fishing  paradise”  out  of 
the  ponds  at  Elliott  Park,  Penfield  Moun- 
tain, has  been  proposed  by  the  Old  Town 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  Clearfield.  The  ponds 
would  be  restricted  to  fishing  with  artificial 
lures,  and  the  club  will  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  in  carrying  out 
its  plans. 


Using  a deer  hair  fly  made  by  her  husband 
Mrs.  Vernon  McCoy,  of  Hammersley  Fork, 
caught  a bass  19  inches  long  in  Kettle  Creek. 
The  fish  weighed  3 pounds,  12  ounces. 


A six-year-old  girl,  using  a piece  of 
dough  as  bait,  caught  a 12-inch  golden  carp 
in  Italian  Lake,  at  Harrisburg.  The  girl  was 
Beverly  Zeider. 


Construction  of  building  stone  retaining 
dams  along  the  Tohickon  to  create  better 
fishing  conditions  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Paletown  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  near 
Quakertown. 

The  biggest  bass  caught  in  many  years  in 
the  Coatesville  area  was  entered  in  the  an- 
nual fishing  contest  by  Mervin  Thomas,  of 
Downingtown.  The  fish,  caught  with  a Jitter- 
bug at  Bradmore,  was  a large  mouth  and 
weighed  6 pounds,  9 ounces. 


A survey  of  the  oily  condition  of  French 
Creek  reveals  that  it  is  not  detrimental  to 
fish  life,  Warden  Carlyle  Sheldon  told  mem- 
bers of  the  Crawford  County  branch  of  the 
Sportsmen’s  Council.  He  also  made  a report 
on  his  investigations  into  violations  of  the 
motor  boat  regulations  on  Conneaut  Lake. 


“While  I was  on  my  vacation  trapping 
foxes,”  writes  Warden  George  W.  Cross,  of 
Hammersley  Fork,  “I  stopped  at  a set  I 
had  made  in  a field  about  60  yards  from  the 
road.  At  the  spot  I saw  a large  red  fox 
jumping  into  the  air,  and  while  I stood  there 
without  a gun  the  animal  ran  into  the 
woods.  I figured  it  had  gotten  out  of  the 
trap,  but  instead  I found  a half  grown 
’coon  in  it,  and  the  fox  had  just  about 
killed  it.  Or  maybe  the  fox  was  trying  to 
get  a taste  of  the  scent  that  Warden  L.  E. 
Close  sold  me? 


MEMORIES  OF  AN  OLD-TIMER 
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